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EXPLANATORY 

In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
A.  C.  A.,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
I.  F.  U.  W.,  International  Federation  of  University  Women. 
S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 
S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 
In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but  refer- 
ence is  made  from  the  maiden  name  and  the  class  designation  is  given  under  both  head- 
ings. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  alumnae  of  Smith  College,  entries  have 
only  the  class  designation  appended,  without  reference  to  position;  all  other  active  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  (except  the  President  and  the  President-Emeritus)  have  (f)  after  the 
name,  also  without  reference  to  rank. 

Under  the  heading,  "News  from  Northampton,"  especially  under  its  sub-heading, 
"The  Bulletin  Board,"  will  be  found  in  each  issue,  many  notices  concerning  Concerts, 
Faculty  News,  Lectures,  Speakers  at  Vespers,  etc.,  and  such  undergraduate  activities  as 
Athletics,  Elections,  Plays  given,  Prizes  awarded  and  Scholarships  granted,  not  specifi- 
cally listed  in  this  Index.  The  heading,  "Current  Alumnae  Publications,"  and  other 
regularly  recurring  headings  do  not  appear  in  the  Index. 

Under  the  heading  "Obituary"  are  listed  the  names  of  all  those  whose  deaths  are  noted 
in  volumes  eleven  to  fifteen  of  the  Quarterly,  first  of  Alumnae,  then  in  order,  Non- 
graduates,  Undergraduates,  Faculty,  and  "Others."  These  items  are  not  repeated  in  the 
main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  possess  unbound 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  table  is  appended  that  they  may  turn  to  the 
proper  number  when  a  special  page  is  sought: 
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*  Pages  v,  vi  and  viii  of  the  Advertising  section  contain  reading  matter,  page  viii  having 
an  indexed  item. 
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Abbott,  H.  V.  (f)     Athletic  standards  in 

teaching  English 12:  no 

Absence  from  college  exercises,  ruling  of 

192 1 13:  6s 

Adams,  E.  K.  (f.  1905-14)     College  stu- 
dents and  their  communities 14:  254 

— ;  Review  of  her  "Women  professional 

workers" 13:  269 

Adams,  E.  B.  15,  see  Macmillan,  E.  (Ad- 
ams) 
Adams,  Herbert  B.,  Ph.D.  and  thedept.of 

history  at  S.  C 11:253 

Adamson,  E.  M.  06,  see  Barker,  E.  (Adam- 
son) 
Administrative    Board   of   S.    C.   faculty, 

Dean  Comstock's  account  of 14:  262 

Administrative  problems  of  a  college;  Pres. 

Neilson  to  Alumnae  Council,  Feb.,  1920    n  :  184 
Admission  to  S.  C.     Prof.  E.  H.  Mensel 

12:  17,  89,  207 
— ;   Principles  governing  stated  by  Pres. 

Neilson,  192 1 12:  191 

Advertisements  in  the  Quarterly,  value 

of 12:  54 

Africa;  on  "Safari  "in  M.  (H.)  Bradley. .  .  13:277 
Agriculture,  women  in  M.  R.  P.  Hamlin  n:  200 
Air  mail  service.  N.  Y.  City  to  Havana, 

inaugurated     C.  (S.)  Littledale 12:  139 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Christmas  in     E.  M. 

Mickey 14:  159 

Aldrich,  A.  O.  95,  Munroe,  R.  (K.)  95  and 
Morrow,    E.    (C.)    96     In    memoriam, 

Martha  Wilson  95 15:  167 

Allen,  C.  (Hills)  99     The  Frances  Jewett 

Repertory  Theatre  Club 13:  151 

"Alma    mater,    we    thy    daughters",    see 

Alumnae  Parade  Song 
Alpha  Room  at  S.  C   redecorated,  1923  ■  ■     14:  297 
Alumnae  Association  of  S.  C;  Mrs.  Mor- 
row explains  functions  of  three  commit- 
tees       11:67 

— ;  Balance  sheet,  1920 11:315 

1921 12:  344 

1922 13:  423 

1923 14:  442 

1924 15: 476 

— ;  By-laws  amended,  1920 n:  219,  314 

192 1 12:  240,  343 

1923 14:  444 

— ;  Increase  of  annual  dues 12:  220,  343 

— ;  its  value  as  an  organization     M.  A. 

Van  Kleeck 13:  359 

— ;  changed  method  of  choosing  A.  A.  U. 

W.  delegates 14:  444 

— ;  Plan  for  directed  reading  and  study  for 

alumnae 14:  402,  441 

15:  329.  436,  475,  478 
— ;  money  voted  for  A.  A.  U.  W.  Club- 
house      15:  475 

— ;  Professors  Emeritus  Tyler  and  Gardi- 
ner elected  honorary  members.  .....  15:  446,  477 

Alumnae  Associations  of  women's  colleges, 
1920  vote  against  resolution  as  to  general 

social  work 12:  241 

Alumnae  Associations  of  six  women's  col- 
leges meet  at  Wellesley,  1921 13:  417 

Alumnae    Associations    of    nine    women's 
colleges;  conference  of  their  presidents  at 

Bryn  Mawr,  1922 14:  437 

Alumnae  Council:  nth  meeting 11:  173 

12th  meeting 11:314 

13th  meeting 12:  180 

14th  meeting 12:  342 

15th  meeting 13:  232 

16th  meeting 13:  422 

17th  meeting 14:  260 

18th  meeting 14:  441 

19th  meeting 15:  274 

20th  meeting 15:  475 

— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  concerning 13:  47 

— ;    appoints    committee    to    co-operate 

with  summer  school 13 :  230,  239 
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— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  as  to  nomination  of 

Alumnae  Trustees 15:  70 

Alumnae  Fellowship:  account  of  and  list  of 

holders  to  192 1 13:  160 

— ;  need  of  more  funds  for,  1923 14:  441 

- — ;  applications  for  passed  on  by  faculty 

committee  on  graduate  study 15:  16 

Alumnae  of  S.  C;  overseas  service  of:  lists 

11:  68,  142,  221 

— ;   geographical    distribution    of    (map, 

insert) 15:80 

Alumnae  Office  at  S.  C.;  work  of  described 

F.  H .  Snow 12:115 

— ;  holds  reception  for  incoming  "grand- 
daughters", 1922 14;  178 

— ;  invites  freshmen   "grand-daughters", 

1923 is:  71 

— ;  starts  "S.  C.  Club  Bulletin" 15:  192 

Alumnae  officers  voted  for  by  only  29%  of 

Alumnae,  1923 14:  441 

— ;  by  only  32%  of  Alumnae,  1924 15:  443 

See    also     Proportional    Representation 
League 

Alumnae  Parade  Song ;  words  and  music. .  .     12 : 

(p.  viii  of  May  Adv.  section) 

Alumnae  Quarterly:  printing  costs;  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Strong  of  the  Rum- 
ford  Press 12:50 

■ — ;  changes  in  its  editorial  board 12:  135 

— ;  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years     E.N.Hill      12:294 

— ;  has  greater  per  cent,  of  subscribers  than 

any  similar  publication 13:  421 

— ;  Weeks  electrical  etching  process  makes 

possible  more  pictures 13:  421 

— ;  paper  changed  better  to  print  pictures  .     14:  42 

Alumnae  Register,  changes  of  address  re- 
quired       14: 43 

Alumnae  Secretaries;  joint  meeting  with 

Alumni  Secretaries  Univ.  of  Mich.,  1920      11:  316 

— ;  Second  meeting,  Cornell  Univ.,  1921. .  .     12:348 

Alumni  Secretaries,  Assoc,  of;  issues  Hand- 
book of  Alumni  work 15:  328 

Alumni  Secretaries  and  Editors,  conven- 
tion; Univ.  of  Illinois  1922 13:  419 

— ;  at  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  1923 14:  285 

— ;  at  Univ.  of  Virginia,  1924 15 ;  329 

Alumnae   Service  School   at  S.    C,   Oct., 

1919,  The  spirit  of     E.  K.  Dunton 11:18 

— ;  list  of  delegates 11:27 

Alumnae   Trustees   of  S.   C:  A.    (McC.) 

Chapin  04,  elected  to  six-year  term,  1922     13:  376 

— ;  M.  A.  Van  Kleeck  04,  elected  to  eight- 
year  term,  1922 13:  376 

— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  concerning,  1923  .  .     15:  70 

— ;   the  three  candidates  for   1924,  brief 

sketches  and  portraits 15:  330 

American  Association  of  University 
Women:  name  replaces  that  of  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae 12:  224,  342 

— ;  "A.  A.  U.  W.  Notes"  becomes  a  de- 
partment of  the  Quarterly 14:  66 

— ;  proposed  purchase  of  a  National  Club- 
house       1 2 : 224 

— ;  new  clubhouse;  picture 13:  154. 

— ;  A.  L.  Comstock  97,  elected  first  presi- 
dent       12: 230 

— ;  a  word  from  its  first  president,  A.  L. 

Comstock 12:  22S 

— ;  news  from,  1921 12:  381 

— ;  convention  at  Kansas  City,  1922    F.  H. 

Snow 13:  247 

— ;   Paris  Club  open  for  the  summer  to 

members  of 13:  464 

— ;   office  of  established   in  Washington, 

D.  C 14:66 

— ;  R.  H.  French  02,  becomes  executive 

secretary  of 14:  66 

— ;  Mrs.  F.  (F.)  Bernard  appointed  Educa- 
tional Secretary 14:  67 

— ;  R.  Louise  Fitch  appointed  Membership 
campaign  director  and  editor  of  the 
Journal 14:  67 
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— ;  a  word  from  Miss  Fitch  as  to  member- 
ship in 14:  307 

— ;  the  Portland,  Ore  ,  convention.  1923 

L.  (P.)  Morgan is:  71 

— ;  lines  of  work,  1924     M.  M.  Kerr  ....     15:  19s 

— ;  trustees  of  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Fund  allot  $27,000  to,  for  study  of  pre- 
school age 15: 332 

— ;   S.   C.   Alumnae  Assoc,   votes  gift   to 

National  Clubhouse 15:  475 

See    also    International    Federation    of 
University  Women 

A.  A.  U.  W.,  North  Atlantic  Section;  re- 
port on  meeting  of  Feb.,  1924  C.  (B.) 
Norcross 15:  328 

American  committee  for  devastated  France : 

call  for  chauffeurs 12:  175 

American  University  Union;  its  facilities 
in  London  and  Paris  open  to  S.  C. 
Alumnae 14:  232;  15:  132 

Amherst  College,  dances  at 12:  148,  189 

— ;  new  ruling,  1924 15:  280 

Amherst  College  Dramatic  Assoc,  receives 

co-operation  of  the  D.  A.  of  S.  C 

12:  231;  13:  17s;  14:  167;  15:  317 

Amherst  plan  of  Alumni  reading  and  study 

described  by    W.  J.  Newlin 14:  402 

See  also  Alumnae  Assoc,  of  S.  C.  Plan  for 
directed  reading 

"Amplifier"  used  for  1924  Commence- 
ment   15:  446,  447 

Andreiev,  Leonid:  "The  black  maskers" 

given  as  1923  senior  play 14:  381,  396 

See  also  Senior  Play,  1923 

Andrews,  H.  (Dunlop)  04,  see  Colt,  H. 
(Dunlop) 

Appointment  Bureau;  advisory  committee 

reports  to  Council,  Feb.  1920 n  :  178 

— ;  funds  asked  for  a  Field  Secretary 13:  279 

■ — ;  plan  for  Field  Sec'y  approved 13:  420,  422 

— ;  E.  L.  Lord  87.  appointed  Field  Sec'y. .  .     14:  29 

Armaments,  Conference  for  limitation  of, 

Washington,  1921     L.  (P.)  Morgan 13:113 

Armistice  Day,  192 1;  ceremony  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  observed  at 
S.  C I3H7S 

Arnold,  R.  (Hill)  97,  writes  of  work  at  em- 
barkation center  in  France 11:  72 

Arnsteinova,  Marie  Appreciation  of  senior 

play,  "Black  maskers,"  1923 14:  382 

Art  and  music  at  S.  C.  report  of  curriculum 
committee  to  Alumnae  Council,  Feb., 
1920 11: 175 

Art,  Department  of  at  S.  C;  retirement  of 

Director  D.  W.  Tryon 14:  389,  400 

— ;  resignation  of  Assoc.  Professor  Beulah 

Strong 14:  389,  400 

— ;  appointment  of  Meyric  R.  Rogers 15:17 

See  also  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  be- 
comes the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women 12:  224 

— ;  Council  meeting,  1920 11:  219 

— ;  A.  C.  A.  Journal,  reprint  from  as  to 

I.  F.  U.  W n:99 

— ;   National   Clubhouse  at  Washington, 

D.  C.  (editorial) n:  263;  12:  31 

See  also  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Astronomy,  Department  of  at  S.  C.  enter- 
tains Amer.  Astronomical  Society,  1920       12:  23 

Atcherson,  Lucile  13,  recommended  for  a 

diplomatic  post 13:  155 

— ;  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  a 

U.  S.  diplomatic  position 14:  143,  200 

Athletic  Association  of  S.  C;  Outing  divi- 
sion, see  Outing  Club 

Athletics;  Faculty-students  base-ball  game. 

May,  1924 15:  422,  424 

See  also  "Note  Room"  in  each  issue 

Atlantic  Monthly  Educational  Bureau     C. 

(G.)  Barstow 1 1 :  273 

Atterbury,    E.    K.    19     Art   of   insurance 

salesmanship 13:  141 

Atwater,  H.  W.  97,  conducts  "Home- 
making"  conference  at  S.  C,  June,  1924    15:  4ID 

Atwater.  M.  C.  86,  see  Jones,  M.  (Atwater) 

Auditing  system  established  for  all  under- 
graduate funds 15:  280 
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Bache-Wiig,  Ruth  13  Looking  in  on  the 
League  of  Nations 12:  227 

Bache-Wiig,  Sara  18    Melting  snow  {.verse)     13:  135 

Bacon,  J.  (Daskam)  98     Our  four  gospels 

(verse) 11:  112 

— ;  A  candle  of  understanding;  a  tribute  to 
Miss  Jordan  (reprinted  from  5.  C. 
Monthly,  June,  1921) 

— ;  Letters  concerning  the  M.  A.  Jordan 

gift  and  medal 13:  249 

Bailey,  F.  (Merriam).  granted  A.B.  degree 

as  of  1886  at  192 1  Commencement 12:  329 

Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles)  87     The  new  house 

for  the  President  of  S.  C 11 :  97 

Barber,  M.  (Skidmore)  06  Further  com- 
ment on  the  "Black  maskers" 15:  50 

Barbour,  A.  L.  91.  on  the  resignation  of 

Dean  Comstock 14:  234 

Barker,    E.    (Adamson)    06     Adventuring 

with  milk  goats 15:  155 

Barrows,  A.  I.  97,  see  Seelye,  A.  (Barrows) 

Barstow.    C.    (Gerrish)    02     The   Atlantic 

Monthly's  Educational  Bureau 11:  273 

Barton.  M.  G.   13     The  nurse  enters  the 

factory 12:  211 

Base-ball,  see  Athletics 

Basket-ball   at   S.    C:   appeal   to   former 

players  as  to  funds  for  a  cup 14:  174 

— ;  four  cups  given 14:  247,  300 

— ;  training  rules  for  1923 14:  175 

Bates,  Emma  (B.  Mus.,  83)  resigns  from 

S.  C.  Dept.  of  Music 14:  308,  400 

Bauer.  D.  L.  15.  see  Weeks.  D    (Bauer) 

Bayles,  E.  H.  21,  gives  collection  of  prehis- 
toric implements  to  S.  C.  Dept.  of  Zool- 
ogy      15:  60 

Beaupre,  O.  K.  04,  see  Miller,  O.  (Beaupr£) 

Beaux,  Cecelia;  painter  of  portrait  of  Dean 

Comstock 14:  357.  449 

Belgium;  German  war-placards  from  given 

toS.  C.  Library  through  Prof.  Hildt 12:  237 

Benedict.  Miss  Amelia,  bequeathes  $10,000 

to  S.  C 13:  382 

Benedict,  S.  R.  95  More  about  the  fresh- 
man curriculum 14:  247 

Bennett.  E.  E.  14,     Radio  recital  heard  by 

300.000.  1922 13:  281 

Bennett,   M.    (Freeman)    08    Letter  from 

China 11:199 

Bernard.  F.  (Fenton)  (Vassar.  1902)  ap- 
pointed Educational  Sec'y  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W 13:  364;  14:67 

■ — ;  summary  of  address  at  Portland  (Ore.) 

convention  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  1923.  .  .     15:  73 

— ;  Mrs.  Bernard's  views  approved  by  A. 

(E.)  Howell 15:  172 

— ;  appointed  Dean  of  S.  C 15:  272,  434 

— ;  introduced  to  students  by  Pres.  Neilson     15:  425 

— ;  introduced  to  al umnae  at  "  last  chapel "     15:  434 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly 15:  446 

■ — ;  Frances  (Fenton)  Bernard,  dean  of  S.  C 

A.  L.  Comstock 15:  272 

Berry,  Mrs.  E.  J.  (Head  of  Tyler  House, 

189S-1909*  Tribute  to  by  A.  G.  Maher    12:  148 

Beny,  K.  F.  02     Through  the  Orient  on  a 

pass 12:  57 

Bible  School,  see  S.  C.  Daily  vacation  Bible 
school 

Biddlecome,     Elizabeth    04     Somebody's 

garden  (verse) 13:  344 

— ;with  Rosamond  Grant  13,  returns  to  the 

Somme,  Oct.,  1920 12:  35 

Bigelow,  H.  W.  93     Famous  astronomers 

at  Smith 1 2 :  23 

Bissell,  E.  M.  97     Pasadena's  players 11:284 

— ;  Community  dancing  in  Pasadena,  Cal.     13:  149 

— ;  Letter  from  Holland 14:  385 

— ;  Letter  from  Egypt 15:  47 

"Black  maskers"  of  Andreiev,  see  Senior 
Play,  1923 

Blanchard,  G.  H.  07     Letter  from  China.  .     11:325 

Blind   students;  work  of  teaching     J.  L. 

Chrysler 13:  276 

Bliss,  Laura  A.   (f)  resigns  from  Dept.  of 

Music 14:  400 

Board,  price  of  at  campus  houses  increased     12:  60 

Boardman,  D.  (Leese)  01  The  home  as- 
sistant, why?  what?  and  how?  an  inter- 
view by  C.  (S.)  Littledale 13:  41 
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Bogue,  S.  M.  91,  see  Campbell,  S.  (Bogue) 
Bond  salesmanship  for  women     Marjorie 

Valentine 14:26 

Book    stores    managed    by    women,    see 
Hampshire    Book    Shop,    Reading    for 
children. 
Books,  second-hand;  collectors  of    Eunice 

Wead 12:  282 

Botany,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C:  John  Ellis  ap- 
pointed head  gardener 12 :  147 

— ;  Historical  section  of  the  botanical  li- 
brary      13:  289 

— ;  the  new  course  in  home  gardening     W. 

F.  Ganong 13:  290 

— ;  spring  activities  of  described  by  Dorcas 

Brigham IS:  320 

— ;  credit  allowed  on  home  work  in  summer    15:  321 
Bourgeois,  Stephen   gives   to   Hillyer   Art 
Gallery  fac-similes  in  color  of  work  of 

Cezanne  and  Durer 14:  163 

Bowles,  R.  S.  87,  see  Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles) 
Boyd,  Mary  Sumner    Citizenship  status  of 

the  married  woman,  192 1 12:  204 

Bradley,  M.  (Hastings)  05     A  Safari  day    13:  277 
Brady,  J.  E.  (f)     S.  C.  Classical  studies.  .  .     14:  240 

Branch,  A.  H.  97     The  poets' guild 12:57 

Brigham,    Dorcas    18     Activities    of    the 

S.  C.  Dept.  of  Botany  (illus.) 15:  320 

Brigham,  E.  P.  ex-96,  becomes  honorary 

member  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  battalion    11:71 
British  University  Women  plan  to  acquire 
15th  century  Crosby  Hall,  London,  as 

residence  for  women  students 14 :  69 

Brown,     Celissa,    98,    see    Norcross,     C. 

(Brown) 
Browne,  N.  E.  82,  appointed  College  Archi- 
vist  12:  306,  326;  13:  420 

— ;  suggests  "House  histories" 14:  179 

Browne.  S.  A.  8 1     Tribute  to  Lucia  (Clapp) 

Noyes 14:  135 

Bryn   Mawr  Summer  School  for  women 

workers 12:  242;  13:  45 

— ;   account  of  its  work   in  1921     E.  L. 

Friedmann 13:  136 

— ;  account  of  its  second  year 14:  64 

Budgets  of  faculty  families     E.  Kimball. .  .     11 :  1 1 
Burgess,  L.  (Crane)  96  and  Howes,  E.  (P.)  91 

A  people's  educational  conference 13 :  MS 

Bush,  E.  H.  96,  see  Woods,  E.  (Bush) 

C 

Cahoon,  J.  C.  II,  appointed  Registrar  of 

S.  C 13:421 

Campbell,  L.  P.  ex-97  Running  a  stock- 
room in  a  publishing  house 14:  281 

Campbell,    S.    (Bogue)    91     Letter    from 

India IS:  334 

Campus  assignments  (verse,  reprinted  from 

the  "Campus  Cat") 12:  236 

Campus  Cal-(alogue);  its  history  of  S.  C. 

quoted 14:  174 

Campus  Cat-(echism) ;  quoted 14:  173 

Campus  Cat;  the  "Calumnae  Quarterly" 

issue 14:  387 

Campus  houses  of  S.  C  see  Dormitories 

Campus  of  S.  C;  bill  passed  permitting 
purchase  of  land   from   State   Hospital 

13:376,  382 

— ;  changes  in 14:  169 

— ;  four  houses  on  Elm  St.  and  Henshaw 

Ave.  added 14:  164 

— ;  The  glorified  Smith  campus    A.  McC. 

Chapin  (illus.) 14:  36s 

— ;  Plan  of  the  grounds,  1923  (folding  in- 
sert)       14: 365 

Caney  Creek  Community  Center;  state- 
ment as  to  non-endorsement  from  S.  C.     13:  336 

Canning  home-raised  vegetables  and  fruits 

as  a  vocation     Melita  Crawley 14:  279 

"Canteen  Unit",  N.  Y.  City;  members  of 
classes  1919-1921  serve  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors 1 1 :  66 

Capen,  Bessie  Tilson  (f,  1877-80)  Tribute 

to 11:215 

Capen  School;  account  of 12:177 

— ;  S.  C.  residuary  legatee  of 12:  177 

"Careers  of  women"  ed.  by  Catherine 
Fi'.ene,  contains  articles  by  eight  Smith 
women 1 2 :  124 
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Carlile  memorial  chime ;  $3 .000  for  its  main- 
tenance given  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jeffrey 14:  388 

Carr,  Katherine  13,  see  Wilson,  K.  (Carr) 

Carroll,  Lewis;  parody  on  "She's  all  my 
fancy  painted  him",  reprinted  from 
' '  Campus  Cat " 12:236 

— ;  Parody  on  "Jabberwocky",  reprinted 

from  the  "Campus  Cat-(echism)  " 14:  173 

"Cassandra,"  an  anonymous  publication 

of  Dec.  1921 13:  177.  178 

Caverno,  J.  H.  87     Letter  describing  trip 

through  Greece 14:  386 

— ;  S.  C.  in  the  making 15:  258 

Censorship  of  the  mails  during  the  war; 

Confidential  war  work     C.  R.  Wing.  .  .     n:  113 

Chapel,  compulsory  attendance  voted  by 
students 12:  63;  13:  64 

Chapin,  A.  McC.  04     The  glorified  Smith 

campus  (illus.) 14:  365 

— ;  elected  to  six-year  term  as  Alumnae 

Trustee,  1922 13 :  376 

Chapin,  F.  S.  (f)     Report  from  S.  C.  School 

for  social  work  first  year 11:27 

— ;  The  S.  C.  Training  School  for  social 

work,  second  year 12:  22 

— ;  resigns  as  director  of  summer  school.  .     13:  229 

— ;  resigns  from  S.  C.  faculty 14:  56 

Chase,  E.  W.  02  Lines  (verse,  reprinted 
from  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of  forty 
years") 12:  273 

Chemistry,  Dept.  of;  the  Frances  Hause 

memorial  prize  established 14:  164 

Chemistry  Hall  named  Stoddard  Hall  in 

memory  of  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard    1 1 :  29s 

Chew,  A.  (Knowlton)  97  Further  nursing 
service  in  France 11:72 

Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  occupations 

(intercollegiate);  account  of 15:  256 

Chick,  Mabel  05,  see  Foss,  M.  (Chick) 

Child  guidance  clinics;  value  to  of  S.  C. 
School  for  social  work 15:  63 

Children's  books,  see  Reading  for  children 

Childs,  Mrs.  Warren,  of  Deerfield,  gives  a 

shawl  of  Sophia  Smith  to  the  Homestead     12:  136 

Chime  on  College  Hall,  see  Carlile  memo- 
rial chime 

China;  Smith  College  Club  in 1 1 :  68 

— ;  Letters  from  Smith  women  in,  collected 

by  E.  (A.)  Macmillan 1 1 :  193 

— ;  more  mail  from    E.  (C.)  Leiper 11:  288 

— ;  boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  1920,  de- 
scribed by  G.  H.  Blanchard 11:  32s 

— ■;   college  women  in;   letter  of   E.    (G.) 

Ferguson 12:254 

— ;   six   hundred   miles   up  the  Yang-tse- 

Kiang     H.R.Cobb 13:167 

— ;  Smith  alumnae  in     M.  (C.)  Thomson    15:  296 

— ;  (map) 15:  297 

Chinese  agricultural  literature,  attempt  to 

index     K.  H.  Wead 14:  375 

Chrysler,  J.  L.  01     Teaching  the  blind  ...  .     13:276 

Churchill,  A.  V.  (f)  As  to  antique  hunt- 
ing      12: 152 

Churchill,  G.  H.  99,  see  Whitney,  G. 
(Churchill) 

Churchyard,  Constance  08  The  art  of 
teaching;  an  appreciation  of  Jennette 
(Perry)  Lee 14:  127 

■ — ;  Post-war  Oxford IS:  23 

Cincinnati   industrial   health  conservancy 

laboratories,  work  of    M.  and  W.  Rehm    15:  IS9 

Clapp,  L.   M.  81,  see  Noyes,  L.   (Clapp) 

Clark,  A.   E.   21,   see  Fischer,  A.  (Clark) 

Clark,  A.  I.  04     Scholarships  at  S.  C 13:  252 

Clark,  Hon.  Charles  N.  (Treas.  of  S.  C. 
1888-1919),  Tribute  to  Arthur  L.  Gil- 
lett 1 1 :  1 1 

— ;  The  C.  N.  Clark  Chair  in  Biblical  Lit- 
erature established 12:60,  234 

Clark,  E.  M.  (Dixon)  16     Sonnet  to  Prof. 

Gardiner IS:  398 

Clark,  G.  F.   12,  resigns  as  Registrar    of 

S.  C 15:  421,  448 

Clark.  John  Bates,  Ph.D.  (Trustee  of  S.  C. 
1898-1920I  J.  B.  Clark,  professor  and 
trustee  (editorial) 11:  89 

— ;  resolution  of  board  of  Trustees,  on  his 

resignation  from  the  Board n:  262 

Clark,  E.  L.  16     Back  to  the  soil 13:  265 
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Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  sends  thanks 
for  gifts  of  S.  C.  alumnae  and  students, 

1922 13: 377 

Class  of  1 883  gives  seat  near  Lanning  foun- 
tain  12:  62,  64 

— ;  gives  sun-dial  near  the  '83  seat 14;  401 

Class  of  1892  founds  the  H.  (Boyd)  Hawes 

graduate  scholarship 15:  16 

Class  of  1897  gives  to  S.  C.  a  portrait  by 
Cecelia  Beaux  of  Dean  Comstock 

14:  357.  41S.  449 
Class  of  1898  gives  gold  eye-glass  case  to 

President-Emeritus  Seelye IS:  203 

— ;  gives  a  Library  fund  to  honor  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Pres.  Seelye's  appoint- 
ment       14: 418 

— ;  gives  to  Jordan  House  living-room  a 

painting  by  Elizabeth  Washington 15:  338 

Class  of  1901  establishes  a  Service  Fund  in 
memory    of    E.    (Emerson)    Davenport 

and  Mary  B.  Lewis 12:  324;  13:  4 

— ;  presents  cup  for  non-reuning  class  hav- 
ing largest  per-cent  attendance  at  Com- 
mencement       15:  328 

Class  of  191 1  presents  to  Alumnae  Assoc. 

silver  cup  for  best  class  costume 12:  324 

Class   of    1919;    19   members   erroneously 

listed  as  "ex-19"  (see  12:  83) 12:  169 

Class  of  1924  introduced  to  older  alumnae 

by  E.  H.  Stocks 15:  410 

Class  of  "1776",  see  "Seventeen,  seventy- 
six,  class  of" 
Classics,  see  S.  C.  Classical  Studies 
Clement,  S.  C.  19     Teaching?  no,  thank 

you! 11:  131 

— ;  rejoinder  by  M.  C.  Robinson  90 11:  207 

— ;  rejoinder  by  S.  A.  Marble  12 11:  208 

— ;  rejoinder  by  II.  F.  Greene  91 11:  208 

— ;  rejoinder  by  M.  C.  Fraser  is 11:  283 

Cobb,  II.  R.  89     Six  hundred  miles  up  the 

Yang-tse-Kiang 13:  167 

College  graduates,  unjust  arraignment  of 

E.  (B.)  Sherman 13:  164 

— ;  in  modern  communities     E.  K.  Adams      14:  234 
— ■;  and  the  business  world.     E.  O.  Robert- 
son      15: 173 

Colt.H.  (Dunlop)o4     The  S.  C.  Fund. ..  .     11:  1 
Columbia   University's   Psychological   ex- 
amination (as  furnished  by  Prof.  A.  T. 

Poffenberger) 12:101 

Commencement     speaker,      1920,      Dean 

VVoodbridge 11:259 

— ;  1921,  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 12:  287 

— ;  1922,  S.  McC.  Crothers,  D.D 13:  337 

— ;  1923,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Slattery 14:  411 

— ;  1924,  Prof.  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker    15:  399 
Commencement     vocational     conferences 
for  alumnae,  first  suggested  by  C.  (Stone) 

MacDougall 12:  316 

— ;  six  held,  1922 13:  368,  388 

— ;  eight  held,  1923 14:  409 

— ;  three  report,  1924 15:416,  479 

Commencement  week  functions,  see  Alum- 
nae Assembly,  Ivy  Day,  Senior  Play 
"Community  chest"  replaces  "drives"  at 

S.  C 15:  62 

■ — ;    its    working    described    to    Alumnae 

Council IS:  279 

Community  Players,  see  Pasadena,  Com- 
munity players  of 
Comstock,  A.  L.  97     Why  S.  C.  should 

house  its  students 11:14 

— ;  The  first  conference  of  the  I.  F.  U.  W. 
(reprinted  from  the  A.C.  A.  Journal  for 

Oct.,  1920) 12:  26 

— ;  A  word  from  as  first  president  of  the 

A.  A.  U.  W 12:  225 

— ■;  How  can  we  help  education? 13:  119 

— ;  Informal  remarks  on  the  freshman  year    14:  117 
— ;  Speech  of  farewell  as  Dean  of  S.  C, 

1923 I4:4IS 

— ;  Extracts  from  Inaugural  as  President 

of  Radcliffe  College is:  146 

— ;  Frances  (Fenton)  Bernard,  an  apprecia- 
tion      15:  272 

— ;  leads  chapel,  S.  C 12:  149 

— ;  elected  first  president  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.    12:  230 
— ;  receives  from  S.  C.  honorary  degree  of 

Doctor  of  Humanities,  1922 13:  392 
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— ;  resigns  as  Dean  of  S.  C.  to  become 

president  of  Radcliffe 14:  233,  311,  400 

— ;  gift  of  the  student  body  on  her  resigna- 
tion      14:358 

— ;  her  portrait  by  Cecelia  Beaux  pre- 
sented to  S.  C.  by  her  classmates 

14:  357,  415,  449 
— ;  alumnae  resolutions  on  her  withdrawal     14:  414 
— ;  S.  C.  faculty  resolutions  on  her  with- 
drawal       15:52 

— ;  inauguration  as  President  of  Radcliffe 

College 15:29 

— ;  elected  Alumnae  Trustee  of  S.  C. .  .  .  15:  418,  446 
— ;  and  Neilson.  Pres.  W.  A.:  Letter  to 

parents  of  S.  C.  students,  1921 13:  58 

— ;  Letter  to  parents,  1922 14:  53 

Concerts,  public;  work  of  a  "local  mana- 
ger" Louise  Michael 14:  277 

Cone,  A.  W.  13.  see  Perry,  A.  (Cone) 
Conkling,  G.  (Hazard)  99     Cherry  moun- 
tain (verse) 12:  4 

— ;  publication  of  poems  by  her  daughter, 

Hilda 11:  322 

— ;  awarded   prize  by   Poetry  Society  of 

Charleston.  So.  Car 13:  284 

Conkling,   Hilda     Two   poems   (reprinted 

from  "  Poems  by  a  little  girl") 11:172 

Conklin,  M.  W.  23,  on  the  resignation  of 

Dean  Comstock  and  Dr.  Gilman 14:  238 

Converse,    C.    A.    83      The    earthquake 

(1923)  in  Japan  (letter) 15:  35 

Converse,  Edmund  C.  bequeathes  $50,000 

to  S.  C.  for  a  scholarship  fund 1 2 :  232 

Cook,  E.  P.  93     The  new  Ginling 15:  133 

— ;  to  teach,  half  of  her  sabbatical  year, 

23-24.  at  Ginling 14:  294 

Cook,  M.  S.  11,  see  Thomson,  M.  (Cook) 

Coolidge,    Calvin    (Governor    of    Mass.) 

notified  of  vice-presidential  nomination, 

at  Northampton 12:25 

Coolidge,  Calvin  (Vice-President-elect) 
attends  Washington's  birthday  exercises, 

1921 12: 23s 

Coolidge  Club  of  Northampton  1924  open 

to  S.  C.  students 15:  319 

Cornell,  Louise  13.  see  Rausch,  L.  (Cornell) 
Cory,  Eleanor  13,  see  Leiper,  E.  (Cory) 
Costume  cup  for  Ivy  Day;  originated  by 

class  of  1911 12:  324 

— ;  basis  for  award 13:  158 

— ;  won,  1922  by  1907 13:  397 

— ;  won,  1923  by  1918 14:  421 

— ;  won,  1924  by  1919 15:  464 

Country  minister's  wife;  how  college  fits 

one  for  the  job     K.  (Carr)  Wilson 13:  263 

County     conference     on     education,     see 

Education,  a  people's  conference 
Cousins,    E.    (Schlosser)     13     Review    of 

Ruth  Gaines  "Helping  France "   11:  60 

Crane,  K.  P.  97     Letters  from  China.  ...     11:  19s 
Crane,  L.  V.  96,  see  Burgess,  L.  (Crane) 
Crawley,    Melita    ex-04     Making    a    six- 
acre  farm  pay 14:  279 

Crosby  Hall,  London;  plans  to  acquire  it 

for  University  women 14:  69 

Crothers,  Rev.  S.  Ma,  D.D.,  gives  Com- 
mencement address,  1922 13:  337 

Crydenwise,  D.  G.  22  chosen  to  attend 
social     "observation     course"     of     the 

Charity  Org.  Soc,  N.  V.  City,  1921 13:  64 

Cup  offered  by  class  of  1901  for  non-reun- 
ion class  having  largest  per  cent,  at  Com- 
mencement       15:328 

— ;  awarded,  1924  to  1882 15:  45s 

Curie,  Mme.  Marie;  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  her  visit  to  S.  C 12:  264 

— ;  visit  of  to  S.  C 12:  309.  313 

— ;  publishes  her  appreciation  of  S.  C. .  .  .     15:  177 
Curriculum    of    S.    C;    extra-curriculum 

courses  carried  on  by  seniors IS:  319 

— ;  interdepartmental  majors  in  science, 
courses  offered,  1924-25     M.  L.  Foster 

15:  316,  407,  416 
— ;  as  related  to  home-making     Agnes  L. 

Rogers 15:  4'° 

Curriculum,  the,  at  colleges;  article  re- 
printed from  the  Wellesley  Quarterly  on 
"What  I  remember  of  my  college 
courses" 14:  48 
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Cushing,  E.   P.  79,  tributes  to,  on  herres- 

ignation  from  S.  C.  faculty .  13 :  345.  383,  393.  396 

— ;  first  S.  C.  alumna  to  have  place  on  its 

faculty 13 :  347 

— ;  one  of  the  new  dormitories  named  for    12:  326 

— ;  the  Cushing  House  described  by  B.  L. 

Morse 14:  6 

— ;  gifts  to  Cushing  House  from  Class  of 

1892 13:  306;  14:  8 

• — ;  Trustees  of  S.  C.  vote  to  buy  her  house 

on  Elm  St 13:  376 

— ;  title  of  Professor  Emeritus  of  mathe- 
matics conferred  on 14:  63 

Cutter.  E.  R.  96,  see  Morrow,  E.  (Cutter) 

D 

"Dalton  plan",  the,  in  the  public  schools 

of  Scarsdale.  N.  Y.     L.  F.  Espey 15:  306 

Dancing;  Community  dancing  in  Pasade- 
na, Cal.    M.  E.  Bissell 13:  149 

— ;  The  dancer's  problem;  special  training 

vs.  general  education     P.  M.Swett 13:  164 

Dancing  at  S.  C.     "Spring  dance",  1923 

minus  a  Glee-Club  program 14:  302 

— ;  new  rules  of  1923-24 15:  280 

Darling,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.,  appointed  Pur- 
chasing agent  for  S.  C 1 1 :  261 

— ;  resignation  of 13:  231,  420 

Dartmouth  College — S.  C.  intercollegiate 

debate 13:  175 

Daskam,  J.  D.  98,  see  Bacon,  J.  (Daskam) 
Davenport,     E.     (Emerson)     01      (editor) 

News  from  overseas  units 11:  122,  202 

— ;  marriage 12:  157 

— ;  death 13:  1,   75 

— ;  tributes  to 13:  1,  418,  419 

— ;  and  Mary  B.  Lewis,  01;  Service  fund  a 

memorial  to 13:4 

— ;  reports  on  the  Fund,  1922 13:  424;  14:  31 

— ;  report,  1923 14:  456 

— ;  report,  1924 15;  340 

— ;   War  Service   Board's  resolutions   on 

death  of 13 :  35 

— ;  mourned  at  Hombleux,  France 13:  35 

— ;  new  dormitory  named,  in  her  honor, 

the  "Ellen  Emerson  House" 13:  59,  288 

— ;   the   Ellen   Emerson   House  described 

by  L.  D.  (P.)  Lee 14:  9 

Davey,  Denise  (Roteval)  (S.  C.  student 
from  France,  1919-21)   gives  funds  for 

future  French  "boursieres" 15:  182 

Davies,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  (Bishop  of 
Western  Mass.)  resigns  from  Board  of 

Trustees  of  S.  C 12:338 

Davis,  F.  S.  04,  see  Gifford,   F.   (Davis) 
Day,    E.    (Lewis)    95     Review    of    Ruth 

Gaines'  "Ladies  of  Grecourt " 11 :  276 

Deane.  Sidney  N.  (f)     The  present  state 

of  graduate  study  at  Smith  (1923) IS:  13 

Deans;  class  deans  at  S.  C.  to  be  six  in 

number,  by  vote  of  Trustees,  Feb.,  1923     14:  298 
Debates,  intercollegiate;  S.   C.   vs.   Dart- 
mouth, Dec,  1921 13:  175 

— ;  S.  C.  vs.  Williams,  1922 14:  168 

— ;  S.  C.  vs.  Williams,  1924 15:  317 

De  Forest,  C.  B.  01     My  work  at  Kobe 

College 12:  128 

— ;  An  intimate  aspect  of  Japanese  life ...  .     1 2 :  1 96 

— ;  tells  of  new  plans  for  Kobe  College 13:  187 

— ;  receives  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Humanities  from  S.  C,  1921 12:  321,  333 

— ;  account  of  her  experiences  in  the  Jap- 
anese earthquake  of  1923 15:  37 

De  Forest,  S.  L.  01 ,  see  Pettus,  S.  (De  Forest) 
de  Lancey,   Harriet   (class  of   1923)    me- 
morial  gift  of  Si 00  from    her  mother, 

for  books  in  Northrop  House 14:  164 

de  Long,  E.  M .  o  1 ,  see  Zande,  E.  (de  Long) 
Denman,  H.  C.  10     The  "Skipper  Grill", 

Nantucket 13:  370 

Department     stores;     merchandising     vs. 

personnel  work  in     M.  C.  Schmolze.  .  .  .     12:121 

— ;  work  in     M.  H.  Tolman 12:222 

— ;  work  in     G.  A.  Posner 12:  300 

— ;  work  in  (editorial,  quoting  the  Survey)    13:  56 
— ;  The   Prince  School  of  education  for 

store  service     M.  B.  Lord 13:  362 

Department   store,   planning   department 

B.  E.  Lies 15:  302 
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de  Schweinitz,  Dorothea  12  In  pursuit  of 
a  major;  work  under  the  White-Williams 
Foundation,  Philadelphia 13:  258 

Dickinson,  Jean  19,  coaches  a  Shaksperean 
play  in  Chinese  for  Yen-Ching  College 
building  fund 14:  478 

Dickson,  Mary  22  Dress  design  for  "  Fash- 
ion contest"  (picture) 12:  233 

Dike,  Florence  B.  ex-83,  see  Reynolds,  F. 
(Dike) 

Dix  plan  for  reunions  again  considered 

13:  422;  14:  44 

Dixon,  E.  M.  06,  see  Clark,  E.  M.  (Dixon) 

Dole,  C.  A.  91  Reply  to  Dr.  Spaulding's 
"Do  college  women  believe  in  educa- 
tion?"       12:  199 

Doleman,  John  (Gardener  and  Watchman 
at  S.  C,  1892-1922) ;  Tributes  to  E.  N. 
Hill  and  F.  H.  P 14:  51,  410,  428 

— ;  tablet  in  memory  of  to  be  placed  on 

College  Hall  (illus.) 15:312 

Domestic  service  problem;  the  "home 
assistant";  Mrs.  Littledale  interviews 
Mrs.  Boardman 13:  41 

— ;  Hartford  Housewives'  League  methods 

L.  (H.)  Fisher 13:  168 

Dormitories  at  S.  C;  income  from  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  McCallum,  1919 11:20 

— ;  new  acquisitions,  1920-21 12:  314 

— ;  improvements  in  the  older  houses.  ...     14:  60 

— ;  "House  histories"  suggested  by  N.  E. 

Browne 14:  179 

— ;  Campus  houses  vs.  off-campus,  rates 

and  results  (editorial) 1 5 :  1 83 

See  also  Housing  problems  of  S.  C; 
Lawrence  House;  Talbot  House;  Ten- 
ney  House 

Dormitories  at  S.  C,  the  new  group;  con- 
tract awarded 12:314 

— ;   center    one    named    Ellen    Emerson 

House 13 :  59,  288 

— ;  corner  one  named  for  Mary  A.  Jordan 

12: 326;  14:  5 

— ;  the  third  named  for  Eleanor  P.  Cushing 

12:  326;  13:  396;  14:  6 

■ — •;  described  by  L.  (Lord)  Scales 14:  1 

— ;  floor  plans  (insert) 14:  8 

— ;  pictures  of 13:  148;  14:  1,  2 

— ;  praised  by  an  architect 14:  42 

— ;  "Note-room"  comment  on 14:  61 

— ;  Jordan  House  special  hallway  decora- 
tion      14:361 

— ;  Tower  dormitory,  when  finished,  to  be 

named  for  Martha  Wilson,  95 15:  418,  449 

— ;  models  of  the  completion  of  the  quad- 
rangle      15:  471 

Doves  on  the  Smith  campus;  a  suggestion     11:  130 

Dramatic  Association  of  S.   C;  financial 

policy  adopted, 14:  58 

— ;  Senior  dramatics,  experiment  or  im- 
itation? (two  letters) 14:  43 

See  also  Senior  play 

Dress,  campaign  for  more  suitable     G.  W. 

Scott 12:233 

"Drives"    replaced    by    a    "Community 

chest",  1923 15:  62 

Drummond,  Gladys  12,  see  Walser,  G. 
(Drummond) 

Duckett,  E.  S.  (f) ,  awarded  degree  of  Lit.D. 

by  Univ.  of  London 12:  146 

— ;  review  of  her  dissertation,  "Hellenistic 

influence  on  the  Aeneid" 12:  239 

Dunham,   Mary,   appointed   Librarian   of 

S.  C 11:  212 

Dunlop,  Hannah  04,  see  Colt,  H.  (Dunlop) 

Dunton,  E.  K.  97     Co-operative  finance; 

progress  of  the  S.  C.  Endowment  fund. .  .     1 1 :  105 

— ;   The  spirit  of  the   Alumnae  Service 

School 11 :  18 

— ;  Vocational  conferences  for  alumnae  at 

Commencement 13:  368 

E 

Eastman,   Mary   86,   resigns  from   Regis- 

trarship 12:  231 

— ;  resolutions  of  S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc,  on 

her  retirement 12:  343 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard  on  the  "Black 

maskers" 14:  396 
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Education;  do  college  women  believe  in 

education?     F.  E.  Spaulding 12:  5 

— ;   comment  on   Dr.  Spaulding's  article 

M.  M.  Wells 12:  138 

— ;  further  comment     C.  A.  Dole 12:  199 

Education  a  matter  of  the  spirit     A.  L. 

Comstock 13:  119 

Education;   the   need   for   Federal   action 

John  Erskine 11:162 

Education;  a  people's  educational  confer- 
ence, for  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  L. 
(C.)  Burgess  and  E.  (P.)  Howes 13:  145 

Education,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C;  beginning  of 
co-operation  with  schools  of  Northamp- 
ton       12:305 

— ;  its  practice  school  one  of  Northamp- 
ton's public  schools     H.  G.  Townsend     13:134 

— ;  a  further  account  of  this  school 14:  17 

— ;  offers  two  fellowships  and  three  gradu- 
ate scholarships 14:  20 

Education,    elementary    and    the    college 

woman     E.  (P.)  Howes 12:  144 

Educational  consultant  to  the  Appoint- 
ment Bureau  E.  L.  Lord  87,  chosen  for 
the  office 14:  29 

Educational  program  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

1923     F.  (F.)  Bernard IS:  73 

Edwards,  M.  (Stuart)  01  The  1921 
convention  of  the  League  of  women 
voters 12  :  301 

Egbert.  A.  E.  02,  see  Howell,  A.  (Egbert) 

Egg  "producer-to-consumer"  business  of  a 

S.  C.  alumna     G.  E.  (S.)  Trask 14:  151 

Egypt;  descriptive  letter  of  M.  E.  Bissell    15:47 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  (President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  Univ.)  Letter  to,  of  Pres. 
Neilson  and  faculty  of  S.  C.  on  occasion 
of  his  90th  birthday 15:  314 

Eliot,  S.  A.,  jr.  As  to  the  "Black  mask- 
ers"      14: 381 

Elizabeth  Mason  infirmary  receives  book 
funds   as   memorials   to    M.    E.    Wood 

12:  147;  14:  165 

Ellis,  John,  appointed  head  gardener  at 
S.  C 12:  147 

Elmer,   Edith  90,  see  Wood,   E.   (Elmer) 

Emerick,  Charles  F.  (Dept.  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  1 899-1920)  Editorial  trib- 
ute to  11:168 

Emerson,  Ellen  T.  01,  see  Davenport,  E. 
(Emerson) 

Emerson,  J.   (Sewall)   97,  account  of  her 

visit  to  Grecourt 11:  321 

■ — ■;    Greeting    from,    as    president    S.    C. 

Alumnae  association 15:  22 

English  at  S.  C;  its  correct  use  needed  in 

all  departments     H.  V.  Abbott 12:  no 

— ;  Prof.  Abbott's  recommendation  acted 

on 13:  54 

- — ■;  committee  on  special  assistance  in  re- 
ports to  Alumnae  council,   Feb.,   1922     13:  236 

■ — ;  committee  on  special  assistance,  work 

of  described     M.L.Farrand 15:144 

See  also  Spoken  English,  Dept.  of 

English  at   Harvard    (reprinted   from   the 

Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin) 12:  223;  13:  54 

English  at  Vassar,  some  experiments  in  the 

freshman  year     A.  T.  Kitchell 14:  156 

English,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C.  compiles  book: 
"Mary  A  Jordan,  a  tribute  of  forty 
years" 12:  268 

Entrance  requirements;  at  Columbia 12:  101 

— ;  at  Yale,  the  ' '  New-new  plan  " 13:51 

Entrance  requirements  of  colleges  and 
"Intelligence  examinations"  D.  C. 
Rogers 13:  5 

Erskine.   John   (English   Dept.,   Columbia 

Univ.)     New  prospects  in  education. ..  .     11:162 

— ;  gives  Washington's  Birthday  address, 

1921 12: 232 

Espey,  L.   F.    12     The   Dalton   plan   (in 

elem.  schools) IS:  306 

Evans,  Marion  03,  see  Stanwood,  M. 
(Evans) 

Ewing,    L.    (Ullrich)    96     Home    bureau 

work  in  Illinois 14:  274 

Examination  on  general  information  (re- 
printed from  the  Bryn  Mawr  Quarterly)     12:  55 

Expenses  at  six  colleges  for  women 13:  12s 
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Faculty  of  S.  C;  members  of  give  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan's  "Trial  by  jury"  for  the 
Fund 14:  291,  300 

— ;    new   appointees   of   full    professional 

rank,  1923 15:  17 

— ;  glee  club  formed  among 15:  180 

— ;  members  of  give  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's 

"Patience",  1924 15:  189 

— ;  policies  determining  promotion;  com- 
mittee report  condensed  M.  A.  Van 
Kleeck 15:  287 

— ;  join  with  Pres.  Neilson  in  letter  to  Pres. 
Emer.  C.  W.  Eliot  on  his  90th  birth- 
day      15: 314 

Fahnestock,  II.  Z.  (Humphrey)  96  "John- 
ny cake:  a  conversation" n:  55 

— ;    Mrs.    Fahnestock   criticised,    Guthrie 

McConnell 11:132 

— ;  two  further  criticisms  H.M.  Lillieand 

A.  (B.)  Seelye n:  210 

— ;  reply,  "Johnny  cake  once  more" n:  286 

Fairhope,  Ala.,  School  of  Mrs.   Marietta 

Johnson  described  by  A.  (E.)  Howell..  .  .     13:  241 

Farrand,  M.  L.  14     At  last  a  Smith  Club 

House 12:119 

— ;  Why  is  the  A.  A.  U.  W.? 12:  224 

— ;  The   S.   C.   Press   Board   and   how   it 

works 13:  126 

— ;  criticised  by  M.  A.  McGuinness,  with 

comment  by  the  Quarterly's  editor.  .  .     13:  274 

■ — ;   describes  work  of  the  committee  on 

special  assistance  in  English 15:  144 

— ;  reports  on  data  collected  by  Assoc,  of 
Univ.  professors  as  to  freshman  cur- 
riculum       15:  292 

Fashion  contest,  see  Dress,  campaign  for 
more  suitable 

Fellowship,  Alumnae,  see  Alumnae  Fellow- 
ship 

Fellowships;  three  offered  by  the  W.   E. 

and  I.  U.  of  Boston 14:  232 

— ;  two  offered  by  the  S.  C.  Dept.  of  educa- 
tion       14:  20 

Fellowships,  foreign;  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  foundation 14:  232 

— ;  Sophia  Smith  fellowships,  without 
stipend,  established  by  vote  of  S.  C. 
Trustees 15:  418 

Ferguson,  E.   (Gray)    12     Life  in   China 

(letter) 12:  234 

Ferris,  Amy  1 1     Ginling  College 14:  66 

— ;  reports  plan  for  N.  Y.  City  Smith  Club 

House 11:275 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  S.  C;  committee 

appointed 14:  63,  305 

— ;  anniversary  volumes  proposed:  call  for 

material 14:  488 

— ;  invitation  from  Pres.   Neilson  to  the 

alumnae 15:257 

— ;  a  word  from  the  gift  committee     E. 

(C.)  Morrow 15:  267 

— ;  material  for  exhibits  requested 15:  269 

— ;  letter  from  Pres.  Neilson  to  president 
of  the  Alumnae  Assoc,  as  to  the  "birth- 
day gift" 15:  270 

— ;  tentative  program  for 15:  314 

— ;  the  "birthday  gift" 15:  443.  450,  471 

Finances  of  S.  C,  Pres.  Neilson  on,  1920     12:  1 

— ;  1923 14:  239 

"Financing  a  college"  H.  (B.)  Stilwell 
(Mt.  H.,  1910)  reprinted  from  the  Alt.  H. 
Quarterly 13:  162 

Fire  risk  at  S.  C;  Hartford  Fire  Insur.  Co. 
makes  detailed  report  to  S.  C.  authori- 
ties      13:  288 

— ;  action  resulting  from  Hartford  Com- 
pany's report 14:  63 

Fischer,  A.  (Clark)  21,  on  the  resignation 

of  Dean  Comstock 14:  236 

Fisher,  L.  (Hennion)  09     Home  assistants 

in  Hartford   13:  168 

Fitch,  R.  Louise  (Knox.  1902)  appointed 
membership  campaign  director  and 
Editor,  A.  A.  U.  W.  Journal 14:  67 

Foote,  H.  (Risley)  86,  praise  of  her  rose- 
garden  IS:  78 

Foreign   students   at   S.    C;    free   tuition 

voted  for  three  more 14:  298 

— ;  list  for  1923-24 15:  S7 
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— ;  group  photograph 15:  146 

— ;    French    students    profit    by    gift    of 

D.  (Rotival)  Davey IS:  182 

■ — ;  Trustees  of  S.  C.  vote  a  limit  of  $2,500 

to  sum  spent  in  maintenance  of 15:  321 

See  also  Smyrna;  Spain 

Foss,  M.  (Chick)  05,  appointed  secretary  of 
S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc,  in  place  of  L.  (C.) 
Rausch,  resigned 13:  48 

Foster,  M.  L.  91     John  Tappan  Stoddard 

(reprinted  from  the  5.  C.  Weekly) 1 1 :  99 

— ;  Special  interdepartmental  majors  in 

science IS:  407 

Four  million  dollar  fund,  see  S.  C.  endow- 
ment fund 

Fourth  term  in  a  college  year,  possibilities 

of  discussed     M.  A.  Jordan 11:3 

Franklin,  R.  B.  85,  reports  on  the  Dix  sys- 
tem of  reunions,  1922 14:  44 

Fraser,  M.  C.  IS     The  teacher's  chance; 

reply  to  S.  C.  Clement 11:283 

Freeman,  M.D.  oS,  see  Bennett,  M.  (Free- 
man) 

French,  R.  H.  02,  succeeds  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Martin  as  Executive  Sec'y  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W 14:66 

French,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C. ;  the  literature  and 
language  courses  described  by  Professors 
Schinz  and  Robert IS:  137 

— ;  book-list  on  French  philology  and 
mediaeval  literature  prepared  for  S.  C. 
issued  by  Yale  Press 15:  139 

Freshman  curriculum;  that  of  four  wom- 
en's colleges  compared     A.  T.  Kitchell    14:  11 

— ;  must  freshman  year  be  dull?  letters  of  a 

sophomore  and  a  senior 14:  46 

— •;  a  senior's  view 14:  160 

— ;    Informal    remarks    on  the  freshman 

year    A.  L.  Comstock 14:  117 

— ;  more  about  it     S.  R.  Benedict 14:  247 

— ;  A  new  angle  on     E.  P.  Howes 15:  19 

— ;  comments  on  Mrs.  Howes'  ideas:  .... 

S.  F.  E IS:  169 

"1913" 15:  170 

J.  F.  S 15:  171 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson's  account  of  the  problem 

in  the  dept.  of  English 15:  283 

— ;  Association  of  University  professors' 

data  on     M.  L.  Farrand IS:  292 

— ;  Teaching  ability  a  requisite     J.  F.  S.    is:  41s 

— ;   J.    F.    G.,   a   mother   of   a  freshman, 

agrees  with  J.  F.  S IS:  416 

Friedmann,  E.  L.  07     The  summer  school 

for  women  workers  at  Bryn  Mawr,  1921     13:  136 

— ;  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school,  2d  year ...     1 4 :  64 

Fuller,    M.    B.    04     Development   of   the 

Historical  dept.  of  S.  C 11:  252 

G 

Gaines,  Ruth  01,  "Helping  France",  re- 
viewed by  E.  (S.)  Cousins 1 1 :  60 

— ;  "Ladies  of  Gricourt",  reviewed  by  E. 

L.  Day 1 1 :  276 

Ganong,  W.   F.   (f)     The  new  course  in 

home  gardening  at  S.  C 13:  290 

Ganse,  H.  W.  16,  see  Head,  H.  (Ganse) 
Gardening  for  the  Fund     A.  (P.)  Leach.  . .     14:149 
Gardens  at  S.  C,  see  Botany,  Dept.  of 
Gardiner,  Harry  Norman  (f),  Retirement 

of     E.  (P.)  Howes 15:  393 

■ — ;  alumnae  party  for  at  Boyden's     T.  (P.) 

Rowell 15:  396 

— ;  sonnet  to     E.  M.  (D.)  Clark 15:398 

— ;  Trustees  vote  to  confer  title,  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Philosophy IS:  418 

■ — ;  President  Neilson  voices  appreciation 

at  "last  chapel" IS:  433 

— ;  degree  of  L.H.D.  conferred  on,   1924 

Commencement IS:  446 

— ;   elected   honorary   member  of  S.   C. 

Alumnae  Assoc 15:  446,  477 

— ;  resolutions  of  S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc. .  .  .     15:  477 
"Gateway  House",  name  given  by  Mrs. 

Scales  to  the  "old"  President's  house.  15:  278,  435 
Geology,  Dept.  of  atS.  C.  given  a  valuable 

collection  of  minerals  by  W.  D.  Stebbins    11:  13s 
Gerrish,  C.  A.  02,  see  Barstow,  C.  (Ger- 

rish) 
Gifford,  F.  (Davis)  04  Class  song  for  1904    15:438 
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Gifts  to  S.  C;  legacy  of  $10,000  from  Miss 

Amelia  Benedict 13:  382 

— ;    $1,000   from   the   Andrew    C.    Slater 

Fund,  to  encourage  debating 13:  382 

— ;   seat   near  Lanning  fountain,   gift   of 

1883 12:  62,  64 

— ;  sun-dial,  gift  of  1883 14:  401 

— ;  fund  for  use  of  students,  in  memory  of 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Hanscom 14:  232 

— ;  money  to  be  used  for  the  "boursieres" 

from   France;   gift   of   Mme.    D.    (R.) 

Davey 15:  182 

See  also  Carlile  memorial  chime;  Geol- 
ogy, Dept.  of;  Hillyer  Art  Gallery;  Ju- 
niper Lodge;  Spoken  English.  Dept.  of. 
Gilbert   &    Sullivan's   operas;    "Trial   by 

Jury"  given  by  S.  C.  faculty,  1923-  .  .14:  291,  300 
— ;  "Patience"  given  by  the  faculty,  1924  15:  189 
Gilchrist,  M.   E.   16     "English  thirteen" 

(reprinted  from  "M.  A.  Jordan,  atribute 

of  40  years  " 1 2 :  274 

— ;  The  new  S.  C.  laundry  on  State  St 14:  15 

— ;  Northampton  (verse) 11:  102 

Gill.  B.  F.  87,    Gill  Hall,  former  Capen 

School  bldg.,  named  for  Miss  Gill 13:61 

Gillett,  Rev.  Arthur  L.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 

Tribute  to  Charles  N.  Clark 1 1 :  1 1 

— ;  retires  from  Board  of  Trustees  of  S.  C.     12:  338 
Gilman,  Elizabeth  (Mt.  H.  23)    The  Mt. 

Holyoke  community 14:  65 

Gilman.     Florence,      M.D.      (f)     Health 

building  and  health  training  as  part  of 

the  college  curriculum 14:  137 

— ;  resignation  of 14:237,  400 

— ;  gift  of  the  student  body  on  her  with- 
drawal       14:  358 

— ■;  alumnae  resolutions  on  her  withdrawal     14:  414 
Ginling    College,    China;    Two    weeks    at 

Ginling     Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wilder 12:  14 

— ;  new  building  for 13:  424 

— ;  a  word  from  Amy  Ferris 14:  66 

— ;  committee  on  relations  with  apptd.  by 

S.  C.  Alumnae  Council 14:  267 

— ;  this  committee  reports 14:  444 

— ;  Prof.  Ellen  P.  Cook  to  teach  six  months 

at 14:  294 

— ;  students'  building,  S.  C.  Alumnae  fund 

for 14:  443 

— ;    the    new    building    dedicated     E.    P. 

Cook IS:  133 

— ;   Prof.  Irving  Wood  to  give  course  in 

comparative  religion  at is:  419 

— ;  its  students  send  a  banner  to  S.  C. .  .  .     15:  136 
Girl  scouts,  class  for  training  leaders  of 

held  at  S.  C 15:  182 

Girls'  clubs,  Nat'l  league  of  holds  biennial 

convention  at  S.  C,  1924 15:  40s 

Glee  Club,  undergraduate,  new  aims  of, 

1922 14 :  266,  268,  302 

Glee  Club  formed  by  men  of  the  S.  C. 

faculty 15:180 

Goat-raising   at    El-Bar   ranch     E.    (A.) 

Barker 15:  15s 

Goldthwaite,  J.   E.,  M.D.   (f),  appointed 

Brigadier-General,      Medical      Reserve 

Corps,  U.  S.  Army 13:  173 

— ;   on   the  resignation   of   Dr.   Florence 

Gilman  from  S.  C 14:  237 

Goode,  D.  H.  16,  see  Malone,  D.  (Goode) 
Goodwin.  S.  S.  92     Tribute  to  Ellen  Emer- 
son Davenport 13:  2 

Government,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C,  its  develop- 
ment    Everett  Kimball 14:  250 

Graduate   scholarships;   three   offered   by 

S.  C.  Dept.  of  Education 14:  20 

Graduate   study   at   S.    C.     Prof.   S.   N. 

Deane 15:  13 

— ;  courses  offered  in  S.  C.  Dept.  of  French    is:  139 
"Grand-daughters"  of  S.  C;  lists. .  .12:  40;  13:  365; 
14:  49,  162;  15:  53 
— :  reception  to  incoming  by  the  Alumnae 

Office 14:  178;  15:  71 

Grant,     Rosamond     13,    with     Elizabeth 

Biddlecome,  returns  to  theSomme 12:  35 

Gray,  Edith  12,  see  Ferguson,  E.  (Gray) 
Grecourt,  France;  visit  of  J.  (S.)  Emerson 

to 11:  321 

— ;  bell  given  to  its  church  by  War  service 

Board  of  S.  C 13:  422 
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— ;  Invitation  to  S.  C.  alumnae  to  attend 

christening  of  the  bell 14:  276 

— ;  more  about  the  bell 14:  399 

— ;  The  christening  of  the  Grecourt  bell 

M.  L.  Wolfs 15:  1 

— ;  gates  of  the  chateau  to  be  reproduced 
for  S.  C.  campus  as  a  memorial  to  the 
S.  C.  R.  U 13:422;  14:  63,  71,  398 

— ;  the  gates  arrive;  plans  for  their  dedica- 
tion       15: 450 

Grecourt  and  Hombleux,  visit  of  E.  (C.) 

Morrow 12:  218,  221 

Greece,  descriptive  letter  from  J.  H.  Ca- 

verno 14:  386 

Greek,  Dept.  of,  see  S.  C.  Classical  Studies 

Green  St.  becomes  a  shopping  district 15:  187 

Greene,  E.  F.  01     Letters  from  Turkey ..  .     12:226 

Greene,  H.  F.  91     The  Smith  College  plan     1 1 :  90 
— ;  term  as  Alumnae  Trustee  expires.  .  .     is:  418 

Griswold,  Mary     Account  of  Smith  Daily 

Vacation  Bible  School,  N.  Y.  City 14:  290 

Grove,  Elsa  (Butler)  (Vassar  06)  becomes 
Assoc.  Director  of  the  S.  C.  School  for 
social  work 14:  374,  389 

Gunning,  Mrs.  L.  P.  (eight  years  head  of 

Lawrence  House)  retires 14:  390 

Gymnasium  of  S.  C,  plan  of  the  new.  ...     14:  246 

■ — ;  Trustees  vote  to  begin  building  at  foot 

of  Mason  Ave 14:  387 

Gymnasium  work  taken  by  84%  of  S.  C. 

students 15:  319 

H 

Hamilton,  W.  H.  (Professor  at  Amherst 
College)  fills  vacancy  caused  by  death 
of  Professor  Emerick 11:212 

Hamlin,  M.  R.  P.  04  Woman  in  agri- 
culture       11:  200 

Hammond,  A.   (Mead)   04     Work  of  the 

Students'  aid  assoc 13:  34 

Hampshire     Book-Shop,    four    years    old 

M.  B.  Smith 12:  32 

Hanscom,  Mrs.  George  A.  (mother  of  Prof. 
E.  D.  Hanscom)  memorial  fund  given  by 
friends  to  S.  C.  for  use  of  students 14:  232 

Harlan,  J.  F.  23,  reports  on  work  in  Paris 

as  holder  of  Alumnae  fellowship,   1923     15:  193 

— ;  comment  on  Miss  Harlan's  report     H. 

Isabelle  Williams IS:  310 

Harrison,   E.   (Southworth)   04     Training 

for  motherhood  not  a  college  subject ....     14:  289 

Harsha,  H.  L.  01,  ice  Sherman,  H.  (Harsha) 

Hart,  Miss  Jeannette  (13  years  Head  of 

Wallace  House)  retires 14:  390 

Harvard  University's  "general  examina- 
tion"       12:  142 

Hastings,  M.  W.  05,  see  Bradley,  M. 
(Hastings) 

Hatch,  Laura  (f)  returns  to  S.  C.  dept.  of 

Geology  after  war-work  in  France 11:  61 

Hatfield,  Mass.,  students  from  to  have  free 

tuition  if  requirements  are  met 14:  387 

Hause.  Frances  (class  of  1922),  annual  prize 
in  chemistry  given  by  her  father  in  her 
memory 14:  164 

Hawes,  H.  (Boyd)  92     L'ecole  superieure 

d'art  publique 11:6 

■ — ;  a  graduate  scholarship  in   her   honor 

founded  by  her  classmates 13:  396;  is:  16 

Hawkridge,  Emma(VVellesley  1910)  What 
I  remember  of  my  college  courses  (re- 
printed from  the  If rellesley  Quarterly). .  .  .      14:  48 

Head,  H.  (Ganse)  16,  memorial  book-fund 
given  by  friends  to  dept.  of  Spoken 
English 14:  164 

Heads  of  houses;  Dean  Comstock's  re- 
quirements for:  address  to  Alumnae 
Council,  Feb.,  1920 n  :  182 

— ;  Mrs.  Scales  on  their  value 14:  133 

Health  building  and  health  training  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  S.  C.  F.  Gilman, 
M.D 14:  137 

Hemphill,    H.    E.     10     Opportunities    in 

special  libraries 13:  143 

Hennion,  L.  M.  09,  see  Fisher,  L.  (Hen- 
nion) 

Heywood,  C.  E.  00,  see  Scott,  C.  (Hey- 
wood) 

Hilburn,  E.  M.  11,  see  Little,  E.  (Hilburn) 
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Hildt,  John  C.  (f)     Some  war-time  Belgian 

placards 12:  237 

— ;  The  department  of  history  at  S.  C 14:  123 

— ;  returns  to  S.  C.  after  military  service    11:  62 

Hill,    E.    N.    03 

— ;  The  Quarterly  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 

years 1 2 :  294 

— ;  Our  honored  guests,  the  Musers 13:  376 

— ;  Outline  history  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  to 

Aug.,   1922 14:21 

— ;  John  Doleman,  the  friend  of  all  Smith 

College 14:  51 

— ;  Account  of  the  convention  of  Alumni 

secretaries  and  editors,  1923 14:  285 

— ;  Miss  Hill  returns  to  the  Quarterly.  .  .     12:  52 

Hill,  Ruth  97.  see  Arnold.  R.  (Hill) 

Hills,  C.  C.  99.  see  Allen,  C.  (Hills) 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery;  important  loan  ex- 
hibit of  paintings 1 1 :  63 

— ;  6th,  7th  and  8th  special  exhibitions.  ...     11 :  213 

— ;  Freer  collection  on  exhibition 11 :  291 

— ;  begins  series  of  "annual  bulletins"  ...     11 :  291 

— ;  Hunting  antiques  for    A.  V.  Churchill     12:  152 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  gifts  to;  Chinese  art 

objects  from  F.  (Mead)  Hiltner 11:  136 

— ;  Prof.  Tryon  gives  to  it  his  entire  col- 
lection of  Japanese  prints 12:  307 

— ;  gifts  during  1922  listed 13:  382 

— ;  color  fac-simi'es  of  work  of  Diirer  and 

Cezanne,  from  Stephen  Bourgeois 14:  163 

— ;  portraits  of  the  Hillyer  family 14:  372 

— ;  Hokusai  print  and  Satsuma  vase,  from 

C.  D.  Loomis 15:  83 

— ;  a  Corot  landscape,  from  Prof.  Tryon. .  .     15:314 

Hiltner.  F.  (Mead)   11,  gives  Chinese  art 

objects  to  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 1 1 :  136 

Hindman    School,    Kentucky,   appeal  for 

more  workers    E.  (deLong)  Zande 15:  311 

Hinman,  C.  B.  06    Camping  on  the  Sahara    15:  309 

Hirth,  O.  P.  05     Orientation  of  women  to 

the  working  world 12:  94 

History,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C;  A  review  of  its 

development     M.  B.  Fuller 11:  252 

— ;  becomes  "Dept.  of  history  and  govern- 
ment " 1 1 :  258 

— ;  "S.  C.  Studies  in  history",  aim  of . .  .  .     14:  126 

— ;  policy  of     J.  C.  Hildt 14:  123 

History   the  favorite   field   with   "special 

honors"  students 14:  125 

Holland;    descriptive   letter   from    M.    E. 

Bissell 14 :  38s 

Hombleux,  France;  permanent  buildings  at 

(pictures) 11:  264 

— ;    in    mourning    for    Ellen    (Emerson) 

Davenport 13:  35 

— ;  ground  plan  of  the  new  "Mairie"  (in- 
sert)       14:  25 

See  also  Grecourt;  S.  C.  R.  U. 

"Home  bureau"  work  in  Illinois     L.  (U.) 

Ewing 14:  274 

Home-making,  "Round-table  conference" 
in,  June,  1924  conducted  by  Helen  At- 
water IS:  4T& 

Honors,  special,  see  Special  Honors  system 
at  S.  C. 

Hooper,  C.  B.  and  True.  E.  M.  account  of 
their  personally  conducted  motor  tour 
in  France.  1922 14:  154 

Horticulture  at  S.  C,  see  Botany.  Dept.  of 

Hopkins.    M.    M.    99     Time, — a    sonnet 

(verse,  reprinted) 13:  262 

Housing  problems  of  S.  C.  Why  S.  C. 
should  house  its  students  A.  L.  Com- 
stock 11:  14 

— ;  Housing  the  faculty 14:  398 

— ;  a  house  needed  for  graduate  students.  .     is:  IS 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on 15:  432 

Housing  reformer's  reminiscences  E.  (E.) 
Wood 1 1 :  29 

Howard.  Frank  E.  (Professor  of  pedagogy. 
Middlebury  Coll.)  Evaluating  the  ju- 
nior high  school 13:  21 

Howell,  A.  (Egbert)  02;  A  Smith  alumna 

at  Fairhope 13:  241 

— ;    an    appreciation    of    Mrs.    Bernard's 

Report  to  the  A.  A.  U.  W is:  172 

Howes.  E.  (Puffer)  91  America's  housing 
problem-  a  review  of  E.  (Elmer)  Wood's 
book.  .  .' 11:  32 
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— ;  The  new  School  of  social  research  in 
N.  Y.  City;  a  comment  on  Mrs.  Hawes' 
article  (n:  9) n:  103 

— ;   The   National   college  equal   suffrage 

league 12:  42 

— ;  College  women  and  elementary  educa- 
tion      12: 144 

— ;  A  new  angle  on  the  freshman  curricu- 
lum      15:  19 

— ;  Harry  Norman  Gardiner 15:  393 

— ;    letters    to,    concerning    her    Atlantic 

article,  "Accepting  the  universe" 13:  342 

—  and  Burgess,  L.  C.  96  A  people's 
educational  conference 13:  145 

Hoyt,  H.  U.  20     Borrowed  dreams  {verse) .     11:258 

—  and  Short,  M.  G.  H.  21  Additional 
stanzas  for  "Alma  mater"  (in  regard  to 

the  Fund) n:  209 

Hull,  L.  P.  02     Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  Italy    12:248 
Humphrey,  H.  Z.  96,  see  Fahnestock,  H.  Z. 

(Humphrey) 
Husted,   M.   I.   (Art  grad.,  91)  Tide-over- 
league  13:37 

Hyde,  George  P.,  appointed  "Controller", 

by  vote  of  S.  C.  Trustees 14:  387 

Hygiene,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C,  its  functions.  .     14:  137 
Hygiene  and  Physical  education,  Dept.  of 
at  S.  C  "Rhythmics"  first  introduced 

as  part  of  regular  course 15:  59 

— ;  Dr.  Meredith's  first  report  as  college 

physician 15:  276 

I 

"Igoo"  soap;  appears  at  1920  Commence- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Fund n:  29s,  297,  323 

— ;  The  "Igoo"  business  M.  (E.)  Stan- 
wood  12:213 

India;  missionary  work  among  her  "crimi- 
nal tribes"     E.  (V.)  McBride 13:  51 

— ;  a  trip  through     S.  (B.)  Campbell 15:334 

Industrial  problems;  health  conservation  of 

industrial  workers     M.  and  \V.  Rehm  .  .     15:159 

— ;  economic  outlook  of  the  manual  worker, 

letter     A.  and  L.  Kimball 15:  205 

See  also  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school; 
Nursing,  industrial 

Infirmary  of  S.  C,  see  Elizabeth  Mason 
Infirmary 

Insurance  salesmanship  as  a  woman's  job 

E.  K.  Atterbury 13:  141 

Intelligence  examinations;  The  Quar- 
terly offers  a  short  one 12:  224 

— ;  and  college  entrance     D.  C.  Rogers.  .     13:  5 

— ;  one  given  to  1924  at  S.  C 13:  10 

• — ;  one  given  to  all  four  classes  at  S.  C  6 

Nov.,  1922 14:  59 

— ;  some  amusing  results  of  the  1922  test .  .     14:  169 

— ;  and  the  problems  of  the  college     D.  C. 

Rogers 14:  269 

See  also  Columbia  Univ.  psychological 
examination;  Harvard  Univ.  general 
examination 

Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Asso- 
ciation, work  of  described  E.  K.  Ad- 
ams      14:  255 

Intercollegiate  Magazine  for  six  women's 
colleges,  trial  issue  to  be  edited  from 
Wellesley 12:  149 

Interdepartmental  majors,  see  Curriculum 
at  S.  C. 

International  Federation  of  University 
Women;  first  steps  toward  (reprinted 
from  .4.  C.  A.  Journal  of  Nov.,  1919) .  .     11:  99 

— ;  its  first  conference  A.  L.  Comstock 
(reprinted  from  A.  C.  A.  Journal  of  Oct., 
1920) 12:  26 

— ;  early  work  of 13 :  56 

— ;  fellowship  offered  by  the  British  Fed- 
eration      13: 154 

— ;  second  conference,  Paris,  1922     Judith 

Matlack 14:  67 

— ;  composition  of 15:  195 

International  relations  club  organized  at 

S.  C 14:  168,  266 

Investment  banking  as  work  for  women 

C.  F.  Porter 11:  120 

Italy,  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  work  in  of  L.  P.  Hull. ...     12:  248 

Ivy  Day;  the  laurel  chain  condemned 12:  54 

— ;  the  chain  defended 12:  143 
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— ;  bath-towels  give  way  to  green  pads. .  .     12:  321 
— ;  costumes  criticised   14:  46,  289 

J 

Jackson,  Constance  21,  see  Wardell,  C. 
(Jackson) 

Jackson,  L.  B.  13     Music  to  M.  (von  H.) 

Charlton's  Alumnae  Parade  Song 12: 

(p.  viii  of  May  Adv.  Section) 

Japan;    marriage    customs    of     C.  B.  De 

Forest  1 2 :  196 

— ;  the  women  of    G.  (D.)  Walser 15:  417 

— ;  the  earthquake  of  1923,  letters  describ- 
ing, from  C.  D.  Loomis  and  from  C.  A 
Converse 15:  33.  35 

— ;  earthquake  refugee  work  of  C.  B.  De 

Forest 15:37 

Japanese  fisherman  and  "Capt.  Murray's 

God"     G.  (D.)  Walser 12:302 

Jeffrey,  Mrs.  J.  A.  gift  from  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Carlile  memorial  chime    ...     14:  388 

Jenkins,  A.  S.  90     A  day  in  the  College 

des  fitats-Unis  d'Amerique 13:  54 

Jewett,  Players,  see  Theatre 

Johnson,  E.  H.  94  Some  morals  from 
France  (psychiatric  work  at  a  base  hos- 
pital)       11:  41 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Marietta,  founder  of  Fair- 
hope  and  Edgwood  schools,  see  Fairhope 

Jones,  M.  (Atwater)  given  A. B.  degree  as 

of  1886,  at  1921  Commencement 12:  329 

Jordan,  Mary  A.  (Head  of  Dept.  of  English 

1884-1921)     The   coming   fourth    term     11:3 

— ;    "English    pageantry",    a    review    of 

Prof.  Withington's  book 12:  113 

— ;  Life  and  the  class-room,  37  years  of  it    12:  279 

— ;  Ludella  Peck's  more  abundant  life. .  .  .     14:  359 

— ;  "Rede"  for  Jordan  House  {verse) 14:  361 

— ;  tributes  to,  on  her  leaving  S.  C 12:  265 

— ;  bronze  medallion  (portrait)  presented 
to  her,  smaller  fac-similes  of  which  to  be 
awarded  annually  as  prize  in  the  dept. 
of  English 12:  265,  267 

— ;  dormitory  of  new  group  named  for  her 

12: 326;  14:  5 

— ;  book,  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of  40 
years"  compiled  by  members  of  the 
dept.  of  English"  and  presented  to  her    12:  268 

— ;  correspondence  relative  to  the  gift  to 

her  on  her  retirement 13:  249 

— ;  Jordan  House;  described  by  J.  C.  Mac- 

Alister 14:5 

— ■;  portrait  (drawing)  of  Miss  Jordan 
made  by  E.  I.  Telling  is  given  by  her  to 
the  House 14:  361 

— ;  1898  gives  a  painting  by  Elizabeth 
Washington  to  the  House  as  a  reunion 
gift 15:  338 

Junior  high  schools,  value  of     Prof.  F.  E. 

Howard 13:  21 

"Juniper  Lodge",  a  vacation  home  in 
N.  H.  given  to  S.  C.  in  memory  of  F. 
(Dike)  Reynolds 15:  284 

— ;  need  of  fellowships  for 15:  477 

Jury  duty  for  women     D.  (M.)  Ross 13:  55 

Jusserand.  J.  J.  A.  Jules  (French  Ambassa- 
dor toU.  S.),  to  address  Ronsard  celebra- 
tion at  S.  C 15  •  420 

K 

Kapp,  Frau  Marie  F.  (Head,  dept.  of  Ger- 
man, 1880-1911)  Tribute  to  by  Prof. 
Mensel 15:  67 

Keck,  Miriam  (class  of  1925)  lists  the  vari- 
ous portraits  owned  by  S.  C 14:  371 

Keith  Vaudeville  exchange  offers  an 
"entertainment"  for  Commencement, 
1925! 15:  473 

Kerr,  M.  M  00,  reports  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  A.  U.  W 15:  195 

Kimball,  Alice  and  Louisa  01     account  of 

work  in  silk  mills  of  Paterson,  N.J 15:  205 

Kimball,  Everett  (f)     Faculty  budgets.  .  .     11:  11 

— ;  The  study  of  Government  at  S.  C 14:  250 

— ;  announces  plans  for  1922  of  the  S.  C. 

Training  school  for  social  work 13:  229 

— ;  officially  appointed  Director  of  S.  C. 

Training  school  for  social  work 13:  289 
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— ;  reports  for  1922  on  the  S.  C.  School  for 

social  work 14:  63 

— ;  reports  for  1923  on  the  S.  C.  School  for 

social  work 15:62 

King,  Helen  Maxwell  (f),  returns  to  S.  C, 

after  distinguished  war-work  in  France    11:62 

Kingsley,  E.  H.  19  {compiler)  Ten-year 
glimpses  of  S.  C 15:  263 

Kinsman,  R.  N.  95,  see  Munroe,  R.  (Kins- 
man) 

Kitchell ,  A.  T.  03     The  freshman  year ;  t  he 

curriculum 14:  11 

— ;  Smith  at  Vassar 11:58 

— ;  Some  experiments  in  freshman  English 

at  Vassar 14:  156 

Kittelle,  A.  (Sigsbee)  ex-93  (wife  of  1st 
U.  S.  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands) 
letters  from 13:  7r,i63 

■ — ;  response  to  Mrs.  Kittelle's  invitation 

Katherine  Merriam 13:  275 

Knowlton,  A.  C.  97,  see  Chew,  A.  (Knowl- 
ton) 

Kobe  College,  Japan,  work  of  C.  B.  De 

Forest  at 12:  128 

Krohn,  C.  B.  ex-93,  see  Levy,  C.  (Krohn) 

L 

Lamont,  Thomas  VV.   (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 

addresses  Alumnae  Service  School 11:23 

— ;  quoted  in  regard  to  Pres.  Neilson.  ...     11:  in 

— ;  portrait  of n:  161 

— ;  editorial  concerning n:  169 

Landscape  architecture  a  field  for  women 

Julia  Miller 13:  30 

Latin,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C,  see  S.  C.  Classical 

Studies 
Laundry  for  S.  C.  on  State  St.  Capen  prop- 
erty  13:  59.  178;  14:  15 

Lawrence   House,   success  of     Constance 

Jackson 13:  350 

Leach,  A.  (Perkins)  99     Gardening  for  the 

Fund 14:  149 

League  of  Nations,  first  meeting  of;  letter 

of  Ruth  Bache-Wiig 12:  227 

League  of  women  voters;  Mass.  branch 
holds  3-day  school  of  politics  and  gov't 
at  S.  C,  April,  1923:  text  of  program.  .  .     14:  297 

— ;  the  hope  of    A.  G.  Maher 12:  125 

— ;  Smith  women  prominent  in 12:  138 

— ;  S.  C.  Branch 12:  152 

■ — ;  S.  C.  the  first  college  to  start  a  branch  12:  230 
— ;  the  1921  convention  M.  (S.)  Edwards  12:  301 
Lee,  J.  (Perry)  86     An  appreciation  of  her 

teaching     Constance  Churchyard 14:127 

Lee,  L.  D.  (Putnam)  09  decorates  the  Ellen 

Emerson  House 14:  9 

Leese,  D.  F.  01,  see  Beard,  D.  (Leese) 
Legacies  to  S.  C. ;  why  alumnae  of  S.  C. 

should  make  their  wills 15:  432 

Legate,  M.  (May)   16     Psychiatric  social 

work  at  Ft.  Sheridan 11:37 

Leiper,  E.  (Cory)  13    Social  service  work 

in  China 11:288 

Lemon  growing  in  California     K.  (Merrill) 

Pope 14:  37 

Leonard,  Baird  09  To  a  missionary  con- 
temporary (verse) 13:  274 

Leonard,  Elsie  Preston  (Univ.  of  Minne- 
sota,  1906)   becomes  Purchasing  Agent 

for  S.  C 13:  231,  288,  420 

— ;  on  improvements  in  the  older  houses    14:  60 

— ;  How  we  keep  house  at  S.  C 15:9 

Leonard,  Louise  21  reports  as  Alumnae 

Fellow  for  1922 13:  160 

Levy,  C.  (Krohn)  ex-93.  advisory  work  of 
for  students  at  the  "Coll&ge  des  Etats- 

Unis  d'Amerique",  Paris 13:  54 

Lewis,  M.  B.  01,  resigns  chairmanship  of 

S.  C.  War  Service  Board n:  128 

— ;  death  of  and  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute.  .     12:  247 

— ;  Tribute  to    M.  (R.)  Thayer 12:216 

- — ;  and  Davenport,  E.  (Emerson)  Service 
fund  as  memorial  to  started  by  class- 
mates  12:  324; 13: 4 

— ;  reports  on  the  Service  fund 

13:  424:  14:  31.  456;  15:  340 
Library  of  S.  C;  Miss  Mary  Dunham  ap- 
pointed Librarian 11:  212 

— ;  medal  to  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  placed  in 12 :  62 
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— ;  Browsing  Room  Sunday  evening  read- 
ings  13:  178;  14:  16s 

— ;  Browsing  Room  receives  Wedgwood 
vase  from  the  mother  of  D.  (Goode) 
Malone 14:  163 

— ;  Browsing  Room  receives  gift  of  a  15th 

century  Petrarch 15:  177 

Library  of  S.  C,  gifts  to;  books  from  C.  R. 

Williamson n:  62;  14:  293 

- — ;  finely  bound  Bible   from  Col.   Walter 

Scott,  of  N.  Y.  City .- 11:62 

— ;  list  of  memorial  gifts  to,  1920 12:  62 

— ;  engravings  from  Col.  Walter  Scott 12:  232 

— ;  collection  of  war  placards  from  Belgium, 

through  Prof.  Hildt 12:  237 

— ;  collection  of  MSS.  and  documents  on 
Amer.  history  and  government,  from 
D.  D.  Roberts 13:  172 

— ;  autograph  book  from  the  1861  "Char- 
ity Fair" 13:  283 

— ;  leaf  from  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  from 

Col.  Walter  Scott 13:  283 

— ;  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  con- 
cerning Horace,  from  Pres.  Neilson.  .  .  .     13:  283 

— ;  Porritt  memorial  gift,  books  on  British 

politics  from  M.  W.  Porritt,  21 13:  172 

— ;  the  Porritt  gift  described  by  E.  J. 
Woodhouse 13:  290 
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Telling) 

— ;  Lamont,  Thomas  W.  (Trustee  of 
S.  C.) 

— ;  Leonard  Elsie  P.  (Purchasing  agent 
for  S.  C,  1922-) 

— ;  Lord,  E.  L.  87 

— ;  MacDougall,  C.  (Stone)  93  (Pres. 
Alumnae  Assoc.) 

— ;  Meredith,  Florence  L.,  M.D.,  (Col- 
lege Physician,  1923-) 

Noyes.  L.  (Clapp)  81 

Oldham,  John  E.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.)  . . 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  Ph.D.  (f) 

Rogers,  Meyric  R.  (f) 

Scales,  L.  (Lord)  01  (Warden  of  S.  C.) 

Seelye,  A.  (Barrows)  97 

Seelye,  L.  C,  Pres.  Emeritus,  with 
daughter  of  Pres.  Neilson  at  1922 
Commencement 

— ;  Seelye,  L.  C,  etc.,  from  an  early  paint- 
ing  

— ;  Seelye,  L.  C,  etc.,  "down  the  line", 
1923 

— ;  Seelye,  L.  C,  etc.,  in  the  early  days 

— ;  Wells.  M.  M.  95  (permanent  Alumnae 
Trustee) 

■ — •;  Wardner,  M.  (Rankin)  92 

— ;  Wilson,  Martha  95 

— ;  Wilson,  M.  B.  14 

— ;  Woodhouse,  Edward  J.  (f)  (Mayor- 
elect  of  Northampton)  and  Mrs.  C. 
(Going)  Woodhouse 

Portraits  owned  by  S.  C,  account  of,  ed- 
ited from  material  furnished  by  Miriam 
Keck 

Post-Office  for  S.  C.  in  the  "old"  Presi- 
dent's House 

Posner,  G.  A.  14  Personnel  work  in  de- 
partment stores,  comment  on  article  of 
M.  C.  Schmolze 

Potato  culture,  joys  of     E.  L.  Clarke .... 

Pound,  Roscoe  (Dean  of  Harvard  Law 
School)    Commencement  address,    1921 

Powers,  Thomas  H.  gives,  on  behalf  of 
M.  M.  Stevenson,  $1,000  towards  fur- 
nishing Talbot  House 

Prehistoric  studies,  Amer.  School  of, 
Laquina,  France,  see  Zoology,  Dept.  of 
at  S.  C. 

Pre-medical  work  at  S.  C,  see  Curriculum 
at  S.  C  Interdepartmental  majors 

Presidential  campaign  of  1920,  S.  C.'s 
"straw  vote" 

President's  House,  the  new  home  for  S.  C.'s 
President    R.  (B.)  Baldwin 

President's  former  residence;  new  uses  of 

— ;  called  "Gateway  House" 15: 

Press  Board  of  S.  C. ;  how  it  works  M.  L. 
Farrand 

— ;  comment  on  Miss  Farrand's  article 
M.  A.  McGuinness 

■ — ;  vs.  a  publicity  worker  for  S.  C. ;  letter  of 
Elizabeth  McCausland 
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— ;  appreciation  of    E.  (H.)  Little 15:  3" 

Press  Boards  of  women's  colleges,  inter- 
collegiate affiliation  formed 15:  180 

Price,    Antoinette    20     Life    at    Tenney 

House 14:  369 

Professional  women,  international  regis- 
tration of  planned  by  the  I.  F.  U.  W.     14:  69 

"Progressive  schools",  one  example     M. 

(Koues)  Sachs 14:  33 

See  also  Fairhope  School 

Propaganda  vs.  sound  economics  in  col- 
leges    W.  A.  Neilson 1 1 :  95 

Proportional  Representation  League:  S.  C. 
Alumnae  the  only  graduate  body  to  use 
their  form  of  voting 14:  441 

Psvchiatric  social   work  at   Ft.   Sheridan 

M.  (May)  Legate 11:  37 

Psychiatric   work  at  the  front  in   France 

E.  H.  Johnson .     11:41 

Psychological  tests  as  given  at  Columbia 

Univ.     Prof.  A.  T.  Poffenberger 12:  101 

Psychological  tests,  see  Intelligence  ex- 
aminations 

Public  schools  and  the  College  Entrance 
Board:  letter  of  Pres.  Neilson  to  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  (reprinted) 12:  144 

Public  schools  of  Northampton  and   the 
Dept.  of  Education  at  S.  C.,  see  Educa-  • 
tion,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C. 

Public  school  methods,  see  "Dalton  plan" 

Publicity  agent  for  S.  C,  why  not  employ 

one? 12:  140 

See  also  Press  Board  of  S.  C. 

Puffer,  E.  D.  91,  see  Howes,  E.  (Puffer) 

Puffer,  L.  D.  95,  see  Morgan,  L.  (Puffer) 

Purchasing  agent  for  S.  C;  need  of  first 

emphasized  by  Treasurer  McCallum.  .  .     11:  20 

— ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Darling  appointed 11:  261 

— ;  Miss    E.    P.    Leonard    succeeds    Mrs. 

Darling 13:  231,  288,  420 

Purchasing  department  of  S.  C.  in  opera- 
tion   E.  P.  Leonard 15:9 

Putnam,  L.  D.  09,  see  Lee,  L.  (Putnam) 

O 

Quarterly,  see  Alumnae  Quarterly 

R 

Radio  courses  in  music  instituted  by  Prof. 

Olmsted 15:  3 16 

Radio  recital  of  E.  E.  Bennett  heard  by 

300,000.  April,  1922 13:  281 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (Professor  at  Oxford 

University)     described     by     Constance 

Churchyard 15:  27 

Rand,  H.  C.  84,  see  Thayer,  H.  (Rand) 
Ratcliffe   Samuel   K.   gives  Washington's 

Birthday  address,  1923 14:  293,  299 

Rausch,  L.  (Cornell)  13  resigns  secretary- 
ship of  S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc 13:  48 

Reading  and  study  for  Alumnae,  see  Alum- 
nae Assoc,  of  S.   C;   Plan  for  directed 

reading  and  study 
Reading    for    children;    A    child's    model 

library     E.  J.  Little 11:  278 

— ;  poetry  and  the  child:  comment  on  E.  J. 

Little's  article 12:  56 

— ;     Building    a    Book    House     O.     (B.) 

Miller 14:  144 

Reading  of  college  girls:  newspapers  give 

erroneous  report  of  article  on 13:  367 

Rees,  S.  T.  05,  account  of  her  work  in 

Japan 1 1 :  230 

Rehm,    Mathilde   22   and   Wilhelmine   22 

Human  conservation  in  industry 15:  159 

Reunion  attendance  cup  awarded,  1920  to 

class  of  80 11 :  300 

— ;  1921  to  class  of  96 12:  323 

— ;  1922  to  class  of  97 13:  397 

— ;  1923  to  class  of  83 14:416 

— ;  1924  to  class  of  99 15:  452 

Reunions,  Dix  plan  for,  again  considered 

13:  422;  14:  44 
Reynolds,  F.  (Dike)  ex-83     Juniper  Lodge 

in   N.   H.,   a  vacation  home  for  S.   C. 

alumnae  and  faculty,  a  memorial  to..  .  .     15:  284 
Reynolds,     James     Bronson;     bequeathes 

Juniper  Lodge  in  N.  H.  to  S.  C.  as  a 

memorial  to  his  wife 15:  284 
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— ;  his  bequest  accepted  by  vote  of  S.  C. 

Trustees 15:  321 

Risley,  H.   E.  86,  see  Foote,  H.   (Risley) 

Robert,  O.  T.  (f)  French  language  teaching 

at  S.  C 15:  141 

— ;  awarded  "les  Palmes  Academiques", 

because  of  War  relief  work 11:212 

Roberts.  D.  D.  21  gives  valuable  collection 
of  MSS.  on  American  history  etc.  to  S.  C. 
Library 13:172 

Robertson,  E.  O.  12     The  college  woman 

and  business 15:  173 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia)  (f); 
Report  of  Round  Table  Conference  on 
Home-making,  1924 15:  416 

— ;  appointed  to  Dept.  of  Education  at 

S.  C 15:  17 

Rogers,  David  C.  (f)  Intelligence  ex- 
aminations and  college  entrance 13:  5 

— ;  Intelligence  examinations  and  college 

problems 14:  269 

Rogers,  Helen  05     The  Night  patrol 11:115 

Rogers,  Meyric  R.  (f),  comes  from  Metro- 
politan Museum,  N.  Y.  City  to  Dept.  of 
Art,  at  S.  C 15:  17 

— ;  drawing  of  College  Hall  tower 15:  427 

Rose-growing;  Mrs.  H.  (R.)  Foote's  garden 

praised 15:  78 

Ross,  D.  (Megie)  05  Upholding  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law  (women  and  jury  duty)     13:  55 

Rosseter,    Louise   W.    (f),    resignation    of    11:135 

Roteval,  Denise,  ex-23,  see  Davey,  Denise 
(Roteval) 

Round  Table  Conferences,  see  Commence- 
ment, vocational  conferences  for  alumnae 

S 

Sachs,  M.  (Koues)  12     Mary's  first  school    14:33 

Sachs,  Paul  J.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) ,  gives  large 
collection  of  foreign  books  on  art  to  S.  C. 
Library 14:  163 

Sahara   desert,    camping    out    on     C.    B. 

Hinman 15:  309 

St.  Agatha's  School,  N.  Y.  City;  25th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Principal  Seb- 
ring  (S.  C,  89) 15:  158 

Salaries  paid  to  S.  C.  faculty:  budget  for 

1922-23 13:  238 

Savage,  Clara  13,  see  Littledale,  C.  (Sav- 
age 

Scales,  L.   (Lord)  01     Shall  we  fear  the 

large  college? 14:  130 

— ;  Highdays  and  birthdays  at  S.  C 15:  260 

— ;  and  Neilson,  W.  A.     Letter  to  parents 

of  S.  C.  students 15:  52 

— ;  appointed  to  new  office  of  Warden  at 

S.  C 13:357 

Schinz.    Albert    (f)     The   Department   of 

French  at  S.  C 15:  137 

Schlosser,  Elizabeth  13,  see  Cousins,  E. 
(Schlosser) 

Schmolze,  M.  C.     Over  the  counter 12:  121 

— ■;  rejoinder  as  to  personnel  work     M.  H. 

Tolman 12:  222 

— ;  a  further  criticism     G.  A.  Posner 12:300 

Scholarships  at  S.  C;  the  E.  C.  Converse 

fund  established 12:232 

— ;   nature   and    methods   of   distribution 

A.  I.  Clark 13:252 

See  also  Graduate  scholarships 

Scott,  C.  (Heywood)  00,  letter  from  China    11 :  198 

Scott,  G.  W.  23,  account  of  campaign  for 

"more  suitable  dress" 12:  233 

Scott,  Mildred  12,  work  of  at  a  social- 
educational  laboratory,  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation,  Phila 13:  84 

Scott.  Col.  Walter,  gives  finely  bound  Bible 

to  S.  C.  Library 1 1 :  62 

— ;  gives  fine  engravings  to  S.  C.  Library    12:  232 

— ;  gives  leaf  from  the  Gutenburg  Bible 

to  S.  C.  Library 13 :  283 

Scouting  as  a  profession     R.  H.  Stevens    13:  254 

Scudder,  V.  D.  84,  receives  from  S.  C.  de- 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities,  1922 
Commencement 13:  392 

Sebring,  E.  G.  89,  celebration  of  her  25th 
anniversary  as  Principal  of  St.  Agatha's 
School,  N.  Y.  City 15:  158 
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Seelye,  A.  (Barrows)  97,  and  Lillie  H.  (M.) 
99,    comment    on    Mrs.    Fahnestock's 

"Johnny-cake"  article II :  211 

Seelye,  L.  Clark  (President-Emeritus  of 
S.  C.) ;  speaks  to  Alumnae  Council  on 

danger  of  overgrowth 13:  239 

■ — ;  letter  on  receiving  one  of  the  M.  A. 

Jordan  medals 13:  251 

— ;  Prayer  at  1922  Commencement 13:  391 

— ;  Prayer  at  1923  Commencement 14:  410 

— ;  Prayer  at  1924  Commencement 15:  445 

— ;  Address  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1920. .     n:  303 

— ;  Address,  etc.,  1921 12:  326 

— ;  Address,  etc.,  1922 13:  401 

— ;  Address,  etc.,  1923 14:  413 

— ;  Address,  etc.,  1924 15:  447 

— ;  letter  acknowledging  gift  from  class  of 

1898 IS:  203 

— ;  presides  at  Gov.  Coolidge's  notification 

of   nomination    to    the   Vice-Presidency     12:  25 
— ;  review  of  his  "Early  history'  of  S.  C."     14:  363 
— ;  comment  of  Pres.  Neilson  on  his  "  Early 

history  of  S.  C." 14:  414 

— ;  Library  Fund  given  by  class  of  1898  in 
honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  President  of  S.  C 14:  418 

— ;  and  Mrs.  Seelye,  observe  their  60th 

wedding  anniversary 15:  18s 

Senior  Play,   1920     Merchant  of  Venice    11:295 

■ — ;  1921  False  gods 12:  312 

— ;  1922  Winter's  tale 13:  37i.  380 

— ;  1923  The  black  maskers  of  L.  Andreiev    14:  396 
— ;  1923;  Choice  of  "the  Black  maskers" 
defended,  S.  A.   Eliot,   Page  Williams, 

Marie  Arnsteinova 14:  381,  382 

— ;  criticism  of  the  selection     E.  MacFad- 

den  and  three  other  alumnae 14:  383 

— ;    further    comment    "1891"    and    M. 

(Skidmore)  Barber 15 :  49,  5° 

— ;  comment  of  Walter  Prichard  Eaton...     14:  396 
Senior  Play,  1924    Much  ado  about  nothing    15:429 
Serbia,  hospital  work  in  of  Margaret  Per- 
kins      12:  82 

Serbian  relief:  letter  to  E.  S.  Williams  from 

the  Children's  Home  at  Veles 13:427 

Service  Fund  of  S.  C,  see  Lewis,  M.  B.; 

Davenport,  E.  (Emerson) 
Seymour,  M.  H.  (B.  Mus.  99).  see  Mac- 

Cormack,  M.  (Seymour) 
Seventeen,  seventy-six,  class  of,  suggestions 

for  its  meetings 14:  384;  15:  174 

Sewall,  J.  D.  97,  see  Emerson,  J.  (Sewall) 
Shakspere     celebration     week,     program, 

April,  1920 11:  215 

Sherman.  E.  B.  91     Fair  play  for  college 

graduates 13:  164 

— ;  Militarism  and  women 14:  286 

Sherman,   H.    (Harsha)    01     Smith  trains 

goat  experts 11:132 

Shirk.  A.   (Pope)  01,  resigns   as   Resident 

at  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead 11:  88 

Short,  M.  G.  21  and  Hoyt.  H.  U.  20  Addi- 
tional stanzas  for  "Alma  Mater"  (for 

Fund-raising) 11:  209 

Sidgwick,  Professor  Rose,  of  Birmingham, 
England;    note   on   the   Rose   Sidgwick 

Memorial  Fellowship n:  100 

Sigsbee,    A.    L.    ex-93,    see    Kittelle,    A. 

(Sigsbee) 
Sinclair,  James  H.   (f)      Intelligence  tests 

at  S.  C 12:  151 

Size  of  Smith  College;  its  largest  enroll- 
ment in  1923-24 15:  430 

See  also  Students  at  S.  C,  limitation  of 
numbers 
Skidmore,  M.  W.  06,  see  Barber,  M.  (Skid- 
more) 
Slater.  Andrew  C.J  Sr.ooo  from  the  Slater 
Fund  given  to  S.  C,  to  encourage  de- 
bating      13:  382 

Slattery,  Charles  Lewis  (Bishop  Co-adju- 
tor  of  Mass.)  gives  Commencement  ad- 
dress, 1923 14:  411 

Smith  Clubs,  local;  China  club  organized    11:68 
— ;  Philippine  Islands  Club,  activities  of     n:  141 
— ;  official  letter  addressed  to  concerning 

Trustees  and  Council 13:  47 

- — ;   Rhode   Island   Club   invents   "Smith 

quiz" 13:  224 
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— ;  list  of  those  contributing  to  work  of  the 

Educational  Consultant 14:  306 

See  also  N.  Y.  City  Smith  Club 
Smith     College,     beginnings     of     H.     F. 

Greene 1 1 :  90 

S.  C  Faith  in     D.  W.  Morrow 11:170 

S.  C.  and  the  city  of  Northampton,  Presi- 
dent Neilson  on  their  mutual  relations    13:66 
S.  C,  "Early  history  of",  by  President- 
Emeritus  Seelye      Review  by  "A  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty" 14:  363 

S.  C.  in  the  making    J.  H.  Caverno is:  258 

S.  C  Red-letter  days  at     L.   (L.)  Scales    15:  260 
S.  C,  Ten-year  glimpses  of     E.  H.  Kings- 
ley  (illus.) is:  263 

Smith   College   Association   for   Christian 
Work;    alumnae    auxiliary     disbanded 

Helen  Wright 1 1 :  60 

— ;  sends  20  delegates  to  Student  Volunteer 

conference  at  Des  Moines,  Dec,  1919.-     11:  137 

— ;  activities  of,  1920-21 12:315 

— ;  as  described  to  Alumnae  Council,  Feb., 

1924 _ 15:  280 

"Smith  College  Classical  Studies";  issues 

to  May  1923  described  by  Prof.  Brady.     14:  240 
"Smith  College  Club  Bulletin" ,  Alumnae 

Office  publishes  first  issue  of 15:  192 

Smith  College  Endowment  Fund  H.    (D.) 

Colt 11:  1 

— ;  An  Alumnae  service  school  to  plan  for  11:  1,  18 

— ;  committee 11:3 

— ;  The  campaign  assets     E.  K.  Dunton    .     11:  10s 
— ;  Report  of  progress     E.  (C.)  Morrow    11:  161 
— ;  undergraduate  drive  for  and  its  results    11:  213 
— ;  The  four-million   dollar  victory   {edi- 
torial)       11.:  249 

— ;  Letter  sent  by  Trustees  to  contributors    12:  49 

— ;  Report  from  headquarters  staff 12:  47 

— ;  Reports  of  committee 12:  184,  242,  343; 

13:  49.  424;  14:  72.  444 
— ;  work  of  local   clubs  in   fulfilment  of 

pledges 12:  136 

— ;  N.  Y.  City  Smith  Club  holds  sale  for, 

at  Lord  &  Taylor's 14:  305,  44s 

— ;95%  of  pledges  paid,  June,  1924 15:  431 

See  also  Alumnae  Service  School 
Smith  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School,  N.  Y. 
City,    information    concerning       Mary 

Griswold 14:  290 

Smith  College  Monthly,  Tributes  to   Miss 

Jordan,  reprinted  from 12:  27s 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  women  of,  qual- 
ify as  goat  experts     H.   (H.)   Sherman     11:  132 
— ;  silver  medals  awarded  to  F.  W.  Valen- 
tine and  to  M.  L.  Wolfs:  text  of  citation     11:  202 
— ;  two  workers  return  to  the  Somme,  Oct., 

1920 12:  35,  132 

— ;  silver  medal  of  "Reconnaissance  Fran- 
chise" placed  in  S.  C.  Library 12:  62 

— ;  Letter  of  appreciation  from  the  School- 
master of  Brouchy.  (Somme)   13:  272 

— ;  memorial  to  at  S.  C,  Alumnae  Assoc, 
votes  for  reproduction  of  gates  of  Gre- 
court  chateau  for  S.  C.  Campus  .  .  .13:  422;  14:  71 
— ;    Review    of   its   work   to   Aug.,    1922 

E.N.Hill 14:  21 

See    also    Grecourt;    Hombleux;    S.    C. 
Units  overseas;  War  Service  Board  of 
S.  C. 
"Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages",   contributions   of   the   French 

Dept.  listed is:  141 

Smith  College  Units  overseas;  Report  on, 

1919 11:  45 

— ;  news  from 11:  122,  202 

— ;  final  departure  from  the  Somme 11:  266 

— ;  the  "Near  East" n:  269;  12:  131 

"Smith  College  Verse",  an  anthology,  re- 
view of  in  "The  Note  room" 11:  292 

Smith,  G.  E.  09,  see  Trask,  G.  E.  (Smith) 
Smith,  M.  B.  08     The  Hampshire  Book- 
shop, four  years  old 12:32 

"Smith  quiz",  a  Rhode  Island  Smith  Club 

invention 13 :  224 

Smith,  Sophia  (Founder  of  S.  C),  her 
Chickering  piano  bought  by  the  Alum- 
nae Assoc 1 1 :  220 

— ■;  shawl  once  owned  by  her  given  to  the 

Homestead 12:  136 
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— ;  engraved  portraits  of  on  sale  for  the 

Fund 13:  49 

— ;  Homestead  of,  see  Sophia  Smith  Home- 
stead 

Smyrna;  three  students  from  to  enter  S.  C, 

1923 14:  59,  63 

— ;  report  on  students  from 14:  165 

Snow,  F.  H.  04     Our  campus  headquarters    12:11s 

— ;  The  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  convention,  April, 

1922 13:  247 

- — ;  S.  C.  Alumnae  and  Faculty  in  "Who's 

Who" 15:  151 

— ;  released  for  a  month,  by  S.  C.  Alumnae 

Assoc,  to  the  A.  A.  U.  W 13:  417 

Snowfall  of  1922-23 14:  172 

Soap,  see  "Igoo" 

Social-educational  work  under  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia;  de- 
scribed by  Mildred  Scott 13:  84 

— ;  described  by  D.  deSchweinitz 13:  258 

Social  Research,  the  new  School  of  in  N.  Y. 

City;  mention  of  by  Mrs.  Hawes 11:  9 

— ;  a  word  concerning,  in  response  to  Mrs. 

Hawes     E.  (P.)  Howes 1 1 :  103 

Social  work,  N.  Y.  Charitable  Organization 
Society  offers  a  3-months'  course  in 
"Principles  of  social  work" 14:  116 

Social  work,  S.  C.  Training  School  for,  1st 

year     F.  S.  Chapin 12:27 

— ;  Statement  as  to  its  2d  year     F.  S. 

Chapin 12:22 

— ;  account  of  its  graduates 12:  230 

— ;  second  graduating  class  receives  di- 
plomas       13:  67 

■ — ;  resignation  of  Director  F.  S.  Chapin.  .  .     13:  229 

— ;  Plans  for  1922     Everett  Kimball 13:229 

— ;  Alumnae  Council  appoints  a  committee 

to  co-operate  with 13:  230,  239 

— ;  Prof.  Everett  Kimball  appointed  Direc- 
tor      13:  289 

■ — ;  name  changed  to  S.  C.  School  for  Social 

work 14:  63 

Social  work,  S.  C.  School  for;  Report  for 

1922     Everett  Kimball 14:  63 

— ;  registration  for  its  6th  year 14:  374 

— ;  graduates  of  1922  raise  a  $140  schol- 
arship       14: 374 

— ;  Report  for  1923     Everett  Kimball.  ..  .     15:62 

— ;  its  graduates  in  great  demand 15:  63 

— ;  beginning  of  its  7th  session 15:  418 

Sophia  Smith  fellowships,  without  stipend, 

established  by  vote  of  S.  C.  Trustees. .  .     is:  418 

Sophia  Smith  Homestead;   resignation  of 

Mrs.  A.  (P.)  Shirk 11:88 

— ;  a  cordial  invitation  {rhymed  prose) ....     n:  283 

— ;    suggestions   as   to   garden    and    barn 

G.  (C.)  Whitney 11:28s 

— ;  receives  gift  of  a  shawl  formerly  owned 

by  Sophia  Smith 12:  136 

— ;  accommodations  for  guests 13:  158 

— ;  Miss  Helen  Hartwell,  the  permanent 

resident 13:  IS9 

— ;  report,  1924 15:  475 

Southworth,  E.  S.  04,  see  Harrison,  E. 
(Southworth) 

Spain;  exchange  of  students  between  S.  C. 

and  Madrid 13 :  60 

— ;  Smith  alumnae  in  Spanish  institutions 

E.  E.  Williams IS:  48 

Spanish  Ambassador  to  U.  S.  sends  note  of 
appreciation  to  Pres.  Neilson  in  regard 
to  Spanish  students  at  S.  C 13:  59 

Spaulding.  Frank  E.  (Dept.  of  Education, 
Yale  Graduate  School),  Do  college 
women  believe  in  education? 12:5 

— ;   comment  on   Dr.   Spaulding's  article 

M.  M.  Wells 12:  138 

— ;  further  comment     C.  A.  Dale 12:  199 

Speare,    Dorothy    19     Letter   from   Pres. 

Neilson  as  to  her  "  Dancers  in  the  dark"     13:  157 

"Special  Honors"  at  S.  C;  The  system  as 
planned  for  S.  C.  (reprinted  from  the 
"President's  report",  1921) 13:28 

— ;  Letter  appreciating   the  plan.     D.   I. 

Stanley 13:  275 

— ;  history  the  favorite  subject  under  the 

plan 14:  125 

— ;  first  year  of  the  plan  described  by  a 

student,  Marian  Watts 14:  373,  399 
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— ;  comment  on  Miss  Watts'  account  by 

B.  M.  C 15:46 

— ;  further  comment     E.  Helmer  and  C. 

Spencer 15:  171 

Spoken  English,  Dept.  of  at  S.  C.  receives 
$4,000  book  fund  as  memorial  to  H. 
(Ganse)  Head.  16 14:  164 

Spurr,  D.  G.  18  gives  to  S.  C.  Infirmary 
money  for  books  as  memorial  to  M,  E. 
Wood,  16 12:  147 

Stanley,  D.  I.   18     Letter  concerning  the 

"Special  Honors"  system 13:  27s 

— ;  Student  government,  pro  and  con.  ...     14:  286 

— ;  work  of  in  southern  mountains 13:  210 

Stanwood,   M.    (Evans)   03     The  "Igoo" 

business 12:  213 

— :  advertises  "Igoo"  soap  for  the  Fund  at 

1920  Commencement 11:  29S,  323 

Stebbins,  Winthrop,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
gives  collection  of  minerals  to  S.  C.  Dept. 
of  Geology 11:  13S 

Stevens,  R.  H.  03     Scouting  as  a  profession     13:254 

Stevenson,  Mr.  George  S.  succeeds  Prof. 

A.  L.  Gillett  as  Trustee  of  S.  C 12:  338 

Stevenson,  M.  M.  23,  gift  in  her  behalf 
from  Mr.  T.  H.  Powers  toward  furnish- 
ing Talbot  House 14:  388 

Stilwell.  H.  (Barton)  (Mt.  Holyoke,  1910) 
A  self-supporting  college  (reprinted 
from  Mt.  H.  Quarterly) 13:  162 

Stock-room  of  a  publishing  house,  ex- 
periences in  running     L.P.Campbell  14:281 

Stocks,  E.  H.  24     Introduction  of  1924  to 

older  alumnae 15:  410 

Stoddard,  John  Tappan  (Head  of  S.  C. 
Dept.  of  Chemistry,  1 880-1920);  Trib- 
ute to  M.  L.  Foster  (reprinted  from 
5.  C.  Weekly) n:  99 

— ;  Chemistry  Hall  to  be  known  as  "Stod- 
dard Hall" 11:  295 

Stone,  C.  S.  93.  see  MacDougall,  C.  (Stone) 

Strong,  Beulah  (f)  resigns  from  S.  C.  Dept. 

of  Art 14:  389,  400 

Stuart,  Marie,  01 ,  see  Edwards,  M.  (Stuart) 

Student    government    at    S.    C.J    system 

adopted  and  in  force 1 1 :  63 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on 1 1 :  185 

— ;  Is  it  satisfactory?  "An  Alumna" 14:  IS5 

— ;    Its  value  still   undetermined     D.   I. 

Stanley 14:  286 

— ;    Principles   which   should    underlie   it 

Pres.  Neilson,  1924 15:  433 

See  also  Ten  o'clock  rule 

Student     government    conference     of    49 

colleges,  1922 14:  266 

Student   government   system   adopted   at 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 14:  65 

Students'  aid  association  of  S.  C,  work  of. 

A.  (Mead)  Hammond 13:  34 

— ;  meeting,  Commencement.  1922 13:  383 

■ — ;  meeting,  Commencement,  1923 14:  401 

— ;  Mrs.  N.  (P.)  Webb  resigns  treasurer- 
ship;  an  appreciation 15:  474 

Students  at  S.  C;  from  foreign  countries, 

1921-22 13:  60 

— ;  from  foreign  countries,  1922-23 14:  S4 

— ;  from  foreign  countries,  group  picture.  .     13:  118 

— ;  Letter  to  parents  of,  from  President 

and  Dean,  1921 13:  58 

— ;  reasons  for  this  letter  as  told  by  Dean 

Comstock 13:  23s 

— ;  Letter  to  parents,  1922 14:  S3 

— ■;  Letter  to  parents,  1923 IS:  52 

Students,  at  S.  C,  limitation  of  numbers 

of;  Pres.  Neilson  on 13:  353 

— ;  Shall  we  fear  the  large  college?     L. 

(L.)  Scales 14:  130 

See  also  Size  of  the  college 

Students  at  S.  C,  "Social  regulations"  for 

(reprinted) 14:  176 

Suffrage  for  women;  History  of  the  Na- 
tional College  Equal  Suffrage  League 
E.  (P.)  Howes 12:  42 

— ;    Citizenship    status    of    the    married 

woman     M.  S.  Boyd 12:  204 

See  also  "Nineteenth  Amendment" 

Summer  school  at  S.  C,  see  Social  work, 
S.  C.  Training  school  for;  Social  work, 
S.  C.  school  for 
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Summer  sessions  at  S.  C.     Pres.  Neilson  on    13:  353 

Sundial  given  to  S.  C.  by  1883 14:  401 

— ;  disk  of  the  dial  (picture)  14:423 

Swett,   P.   M.   10     The  dancer's  problem     15:  164 

T 

Talbot    House,    gift    of    $4,000    toward 

furnishing 14:  388 

Tariff  on  books;  resolutions  of  S.  C.  faculty 

on  the  Fordney  bill 13:  67 

Tea-houses  run  by  Smith  women:  the 
"Skipper  Grill",  Nantucket  H.  C. 
Denman 13:  370 

Teaching,  the  art  of,  as  exhibited  by  Mrs. 

J.  (P.x  Lee    Constance  Churchyard.  .  .  .      14:  127 

Teaching  vs.  other  occupations  for  women 

Clement,  S.  C.  and  others.  .  n  :  131,  207,  208,  283 

Telephone  equipment:  the  traffic  manager's 

work     Margaret  Manor 15:  31,  S20 

Ten  o'clock  rule  and  student  government, 

letters  and  comment 13:  169,  178,  180 

— ;  Dean  Comstock  on 13:  236 

• — ;  Pres.  Neilson's  comment 14:  399 

— ;  further  developments 15:318 

Tenney  House,  Life  at     Antoinette  Price     14:  369 

Thayer,  H.  (Rand)  84     Tribute  to  Mary 

B.  Lewis 12:  216 

— ;  elected  Alumnae  trustee  to  fill  unex- 
pired term  of  E.  (E.)  Davenport..  .13:  48,  59.  420 

Theatre:   The   Frances  Jewett   Repertory 

Theatre  Club     C.  (H.)  Allen 13:151 

Thomson,  M.  (Cook)  11     Smith  alumnae 

in  China 15:  296 

"Tide-over-League",    work    of        M.      I. 

Husted 13:  37 

Tinker,  Chauncey  Brewster  (Dept.  of 
English,  Yale  University)  Commence- 
ment address,  1924 15:  399 

Titsworth,  S.  S.  97     Speech  in  presenting 

the  portrait  of  Dean  Comstock  to  S.  C.     14:  357 

Tolman,  M.  H.  14  Personnel  work  in 
department  stores,  rejoinder  to  article 
of  M.  C.  Schmolze 12:  222 

Townsend.  Harvey  G.  (f)     Education  for 

educational  leadership 14:  17 

— ;  An  experimental  school  for  S.  C 13:  134 

— ;  further  account  of  S.  C.'s  experimental 

school 14:  17 

Trask,   G.   E.   (Smith)   09     The  next-to- 

consumer  egg  business 14:  151 

"Trial  by  jury",  operetta,  given  by  mem- 
bers of  S.  C.  faculty 14:  291,  300 

True,  E.  M.  09  and  Hooper,  C.  B.  11  Ac- 
count of  their  personally  conducted  mo- 
tor tour  in  France,  1922 14:  154 

Trustees  of  S.  C;  reorganization  plan..  .  12:  234,  241 

— ;  comment  of  Pres.  Neilson  on  re-or- 
ganization      12:  193 

— ;  Bishop  Davies  resigns  from  the  Board     12:  338 

— ;  Dr.  John  A.  Houston  appointed  to  fill 

out  unexpired  term  of  Bishop  Davies..  .     12:  338 

— ;   Prof.  Arthur  Gillett  retires  from  the 

Board 12:  338 

— ;    Mr.    George    S.    Stevenson    succeeds 

Prof.  Gillett 12:  338 

— ;   catechism  of  information  concerning 

{editorial) 13 :  18 

— ;  letter  to  local  clubs  concerning 13 :  47 

— ;  send  resolution  on  "disarmament"  to 

Washington  Conference 13:  68 

— ;  vote  $500  annually  to  the  I.  F.  TJ.  W.     13:  420 

— ;  vote  to  bear  the  expense  of  installing 

the  Grecourt  gates 14:  63,  71 

— ;  vote  free  tuition  to  three  more  foreign 

students 14:  298 

— ;  change  title,  "Assistant  treasurer"  to 

"Bursar" 14:  387 

— ;  appoint  Mr.  John  E.  Oldham  to  succeed 

Samuel  W.  McCall  as  Trustee 14:  388 

— ;  vote  Jioo  for  Amer.  School  of  prehis- 
toric studies,  Laquina,  France 14:  388 

Tryon,  Dwight,  W.  (Director.  Art  School 
of  S.  C,  1 886-1923);  gives  his  entire 
collection  of  Japanese  prints  to  Hillyer 
Gallery 12:  307 

— ;  retirement  of 14:  389 

— ;  honorary  degree  conferred  on  by  S.  C.     14:  412 

— ;    gives   a   Corot   landscape   to   Hillyer 

Gallery 15:  314 
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Tuberculosis    and    the    housing    problem 

E.  (E.)  Wood n:  29 

Tuition  at  S.  C.j  price  increased,  1923..  .14:  239,  298 
— ;  reasons  for  the  increase  as  told  by  Pres. 

Neilson 14:  398 

Tuition  at  colleges,  should  students  meet 

the  full  cost?  {reprinted  articles) 13:  162 

Turkey,   a   "refugee   fabrica"    in    E.    F. 

Greene 12:  226 

Tuthill,    S.    W.    07     Smith    around    the 

world 13:  225 

"Two  million  dollar  fund"  becomes  "Four 

million  dollar  fund  " II :  I 

Tyler,   Henry  M.   (Professor- Emeritus  of 

Greek)     Tribute  to  Eleanor  P.  Cushing 

on  her  retirement 13:  347 

— ;    elected    honorary    member   of   S.    C. 

Alumnae  Assoc 15:  446,  477 

U 

Ullrich,  Lena  96,  see  Ewing,  L.  (Ullrich) 
University  women,  Internat.  federation  of, 
•  see  International  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women 
Urbanism,  School  of  in  Paris   H.(B.)Hawes     11:6 
— ;  compared  with  N.  Y.  School  of  Social 

Research 1 1 :  9,  103 

V 

Vacation  home,  see  Juniper  Lodge 
Valentine,     F.     W.     02,     silver     medal 
awarded  to  by  French  government  as 

S.  C.  R.  U.  worker 1 1 :  202 

Valentine,  Marjorie  10     Stocks,  bonds  and 

women 14:26 

Van  Kleeck,  M.  A.  04     Thinking  together 

for  S.  C 13:  359 

— ;  Promotion  in  the  S.  C.  faculty,  con- 
densed report  of  committee  on "15:  287 

— ;  serves  on  emergency  relief  committee 
for   the    unemployed,    under    Secretary 

Hoover 13:  76 

— ;  elected  to  8-year  term  as  Alumnae 

Trustee 13:  376 

Vanderlip,   Frank  A.,  gives  Washington's 

Birthday  address,  1920 11:  187 

Vassar  College.  Smith  alumnae  on  faculty 

of     A.  T.  Kitchell n :  58 

Vassar  Club  of  N.  Y.  City,  new  home  for    14:  65 
Verse;  Borrowed  dreams     H.  U.  Hoyt.  .  .     11:  258 
— ;   Cherry  mountain     G.   (H.)   Conkling     12:  4 
— ;  Class  song  of  1904  as  sung  at  their  20th 

reunion     F.  (Davis)  Gifford 15:  438 

— ;      Illumination     night     H.      (Wyeth) 

Williams 15:  414 

— ;  Melting  snow     S.  Bache-Wiig 13:  135 

- — ;  Northampton     M.  E.  Gilchrist 11:  102 

— ;  Our  four  gospels     J.  (D.)  Bacon 11:112 

— ;    "Rede"   for   Jordan   House     M.   A. 

Jordan 14:  361 

— ;  Somebody's  garden     Elizabeth  Biddle- 

come 13:  344 

— ;  Who?  the  plaint  of  an  alumnae  mother, 

G.  (K.)  McConnell 15:  435 

Verse  (reprinted): 

— ;  Bird  of  Paradise     Hilda  Conkling.  .  .     11:172 
— ;  Hadley  meadows     K.  D.  Morse..  .  .     13:  358 
— ;  The  horse-hair  sofa     K.  D.  Morse. .     14:  253 
— ;  Lines  to  Eleanor,  a  missionary  con- 
temporary    Baird  Leonard 13:  274 

— ;  My  garden     K.  D.  Morse 14:  148 

— ;  On  campus  assignments  (parody  on 
"She's  all   my  fancy   painted   him"   of 
Lewis  Carroll)  from  the  "Campus  Cat"     12:  236 
— ;   Parody  on   "  Jabberwocky",  from 

"Campus  Cat-echism" 14:  173 

— ;  Red-cap  moss     Hilda  Conkling 11:172 

■ — ;  The  sumachs     K.  D.  Morse 15:  28 

— ;  Time     M.  M.  Hopkins 13:  262 

— ;   Acrostic   to    Miss   Jordan     Robert 
Withington    (from    "M.   A.    Jordan,    a 

tribute  of  40  years") 12:  269 

— ;  The  age  of  innocence     K.  S.  Wood- 
ward (from  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of 

40  years") 12:  270 

— ;  English   13     M.  R.  Gilchrist  (from 

"M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute  of  40  years")     12:  274 

— ;  Lines  from  "M.  A.  Jordan,  a  tribute 

of  40  years"     E.  W.  Chase 12:  273 
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The  "Constitution"  of  To-day  —  Electrically  Propelled 


THE  U.  S.  S.  "New  Mexico,"  the  first 
battleship  of  any  nation  to  be  electri- 
cally propelled,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  scientific  age.  She  not 
only  develops  the  maximum  power  and, 
with  electrical  control,  ha9  greater  flexi- 
bility of  maneuver,  which 
is  a  distinct  naval  advan- 
tage, but  also  gives  greater 
economy.  At  10  knots,  her 
normal  cruising  speed,  she 
will  steam  on  less  fuel  than 
the  best  turbine -driven 
ship  that  preceded  her. 


Figures  that  tell  the 
Story    of   Achievement 


The  electric  generating 
plant,  totaling28,000  horse- 
power, and  the  propulsion 
equipment  of  the  great 
super- dreadnaught  were 
built  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Their  operation  has  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  electric  propulsion  over  old- 
time  methods  and  a  wider  application  of 
this  principle  in  the  merchant  marine  is 
fast  making  progress. 


Length-624  feet 
Width-97  feet 
Displacement— 32,000  tons 
Fuel  capacity— a  million  gal 

Ions  I  fuel  oil) 
Power-  28.000  electrical 

horsepower 
Speed— 21  knots 


Si  x  au  xi'.iary  General  Electric  Turbine-Gen- 
erators of  400  horsepower  each,  supply 
power  for  nearly  500  motors,  driving  pumps, 
fans,  shop  machinery,  and  kitchen  and 
laundry  appliances,  etc. 

Utilizing  electricity  to  propel  ships  at  sea 
marks  the  advancement  of 
another  phase  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  in  which  the 
General  Electric  Company 
is  the  pioneer.  Of  equal 
importance  has  been  its 
part  in  perfecting  electric 
transportation  on  land, 
transforming  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  waterfalls 
for  use  in  electric  motors, 
developing  the  possibili- 
ties of  electric  lighting 
many  other  similar  achievements. 
As  a  result,  so  general  are  the  applications 
of  electricity  to  the  needs  of  mankind  that 
scarcely  a  home  or  individual  today  need 
be  without  the  benefits  of  General  Electric 
products  and  service. 


and 


An  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  "New  Mexico,"  entitled. 
"The  Electric  Ship,"  will  be  sent  upon  request-  Address 
General  Electric  Company,  Desk  -44,  Schenectady,  New  York. 
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THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  FUND 

Plans  for  the  Smith  College  Fund  campaign  are  under  way.  They  were 
formally  initiated  at  the  Alumnae  Service  School  held  in  Northampton  Octo- 
ber 15-17.  At  that  time  the  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  voted  to  confirm  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  that  the  Campaign  goal  should  be  raised  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 
The  School  also  recommended  that  the  intensive  campaign  for  pledges  should 
terminate  before  the  February  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council :  that  is,  that 
we  should  aim  to  secure,  before  that  meeting,  a  pledge  from  every  one  of  the 
7500  alumnae  of  the  College.  For  success  in  its  great  task  the  Fund  Com- 
mittee knows  that  it  may  count  upon  the  loyal  and  active  support  of  every 
Smith  woman.  It  is  fortunate  in  falling  heir  to  the  splendid  organization  of 
the  Alumnae  Office,  brought  to  the  top-notch  of  efficiency  by  the  work  of  the 
War  Service  Board. 

In  making  themselves  responsible  for  the  raising  of  this  fund,  the  alumnae 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  Smith  College  has  now  a  new  type  of  president: 
an  executive  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  plans  for  the  academic  development 
of  the  College.  They  cannot  but  regard  this  fact  as  a  great  step  forward;  it 
means  that  the  College  has  outgrown  the  stage  when  its  academic  and  financial 
interests  can  be  handled  adequately  and  with  dignity  by  one  man. 

Further,  we  have  fallen  into  line  with  a  country-wide  movement  among 
college  and  university  graduates  to  rally  to  the  support  of  higher  education. 
To-day  the  cause  needs  no  popular  justification.  The  war  has  taught  the 
world  the  value  of  a  liberal  training  for  men.  It  has  emphasized  no  less  clearly 
its  even  greater  value  for  women,  who,  a  little  behind  the  other  sex  in  their 
opportunities  hitherto,  are  taking  a  constantly  increasing  share  in  public 
affairs  and  in  the  work  and  thought  of  the  world.  Never,  from  both  men  and 
women,  has  the  world  needed  vision,  judgment,  intelligent  open-mindedness, 
as  it  does  to-day. 

In  our  own  campaign  we  shall  rest  upon  the  belief  we  hold  that  our  College 

is  indeed  a  great  college.     We  believe  in  Smith  College.     We  admire  her  pioneer 

spirit.     We  are  proud  of  her  rise  from  small  beginnings,  of  the  record  of  her 

alumnae,  of  the  future  we  see  ahead  of  her.     We  are  determined  that  not  for 
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lack  of  material  resources  shall  she  fall  short  of  the  ideals  of  her  founders 
expressed  through  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  her  early  administrators,  nor 
of  the  possibilities  that  a  new  era  may  bring. 
Our  specific  aims  are: — 

I.  A  living  wage  for  the  College  faculty,  so  that  they  may  work  unhampered 
by  material  harassments  and  worries,  which  cannot  but  limit  their  culture,  cloud 
their  vision,  and  diminish  their  ability  to  give  to  their  students  the  best  that 
is  in  them. 

II.  Adequate  housing  for  the  whole  student  body,  so  that  the  College  may 
fulfill  its  implied  obligation  as  a  residential  college  by  exercising  a  positive,  and 
not,  as  now,  merely  a  negative  influence  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  students, 
and  by  establishing  an  approximation  to  pure  democracy  in  living  conditions. 

III.  Some  urgently  needed  additions  to  academic  equipment,  among  them 
a  new  gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a  music  building. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  here  that  the  income  from  the  $1,500,000  roughly 
allotted  to  the  building  of  dormitories  is  to  be  added  to  the  income  from  a  some- 
what larger  amount  which  we  hope  will  be  set  aside  as  endowment  for  the 
salary  budget.  This  investment  of  part  of  the  fund,  not  in  stocks  or  bonds 
but  in  buildings,  the  income  from  which  is  shown  by  the  College  Treasurer's 
figures  to  be  larger  than  could  otherwise  be  safely  assured,  seems  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  application  of  the  principle  of  thrift,  for  which  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  President  Seelye  was  so  justly  famous. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  Alumnae  Service  School  was  the  broadened 
vision  its  sessions  brought  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  attend  them.  Daily 
the  Fund  campaign  came  to  seem  a  bigger  and  a  more  vital  thing,  with  more 
compelling  reasons  behind  it,  and  more  far-reaching  connections  with  the 
trend  of  present  events.  Started  primarily  as  a  campaign  for  dormitories, 
the  question  of  salaries  for  the  teaching  force  soon  took  precedence  as  a  matter 
of  more  pressing  obligation.  It  was  shown  that  the  income  from  $1,500,000 
would  increase  salaries  only  20  per  cent,  an  insufficient  amount  as  compared 
with  the  far  larger  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  A  great  campaign  for  a 
wholly  inadequate  result  seemed  futile.  The  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of 
the  Service  School  in  doubling  the  sum  decided  upon  somewhat  casually 
last  February  was  justified  by  the  decision  of  the  Directors  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  to  accept  the  change  in  plan,  and  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
to  concur  in  the  action  of  the  alumnae  in  raising  the  aim  of  the  campaign. 
Further,  the  Trustees,  in  their  meeting  of  October  17,  voted  thus: — 

That  the  Trustees  as  a  whole  serve  as  a  campaign  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  McCallum  to  cooperate  with  the  campaign  committee  of 
the  Alumnae  in  raising  $4,000,000. 

And  also: — 

That  the  Trustees  of  Smith  College  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  the  Alumnae  Association  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  College  in  the 
present  emergency.  They  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  thank 
the  alumnae  for  the  spontaneity,  enthusiasm,  and  ability  with  which  the}' 
have  taken  up  and  launched  the  campaign,  and  assure  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  their  hearty  support  and  cooperation. 
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The  personnel  of  the  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund  Committee  is  as  follows: — 
Mrs.  Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews,  chairman;  President  Neilson;  Mrs.  Dwight 
W.  Morrow,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association;  Miss  Florence  Snow,  sec- 
retary; Miss  Anne  Paul,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons,  in  charge  of  pub- 
licity; Mrs.  Jean  Johnson  Goddard,  chairman  of  subcommittee  on  work  with 
clubs;  Miss  Muriel  Haynes,  chairman  of  subcommittee  on  work  with  classes; 
Professor  Kimball,  representative  of  the  faculty;  Miss  Anne  Clark,  represent- 
ative of  the  undergraduates;  Mr.  George  B.  McCallum,  representing  the 
Trustees'  campaign  committee;  Miss  Helen  Greene,  representing  the  Gifts  and 
Endowments  Committee. 

All  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  advice  from  alumnae  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  should  be  presented  to  the  appropriate  member  of  the  Committee. 
They  are  merely  your  leaders.     The  campaign  is  not  theirs,  but  yours. 

Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews,  Chairman 


THE   COMING  FOURTH  TERM 

Mary  A.  Jordan 

If  Miss  Jordan  knows  "thirty-four  years'  worth"  of  the  education  of  women,  the  women 
educated  at  Smith  College  know,  collectively,  thirty-four  years'  worth  of  Miss  Jordan — only 
they  cannot  measure  her  worth  that  way.  And  because  she  finds  the  education  of  women 
perennially  interesting,  the  women  she  has  helped  to  educate  have  learned  that  they  can  always 
count  on  her  for  suggestive  and  stimulating  opinions  and  points  of  view.  They  will,  therefore, 
be  especially  glad  that  she  has  been  willing  to  discuss  for  the  Quarterly  some  aspects  of  the 
present  educational  crisis. 

Why  should  I  who  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  politician  write  on  a  theme 
whose  meaning  is  still  dark,  and  whose  value  in  practice  is  fundamentally  am- 
biguous? The  question  is  not  impertinent.  I  will  try  to  make  my  competence 
and  my  good  intentions  seem  at  least  probable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  prospect  of  a  fourth  term  in  our  college  year  leaves  one 
quite  calm.  It  does  not  bring  joy  or  apprehension.  As  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
or  a  corrective  of  faulty  method,  or  a  confession  of  structural  weakness  in  our 
present  system  of  education,  a  fourth  term  may  be  welcomed  for  its  good 
intentions;  but  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its  results  in  character,  not  by  its  promises, 
or  its  mechanical  neatness.     Nor  is  it  new  in  principle  or  practice. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  dangers  just  now  besetting 
the  republic  of  letters.  We  are  all  vaguely  aware  of  new  standards  and  values 
that  the  exigencies  of  war  are  forcing  upon  the  world  in  unexpected  forms. 
But  are  we  not  likely  to  overestimate  this  influence?  Are  not  some  of  these 
dangers  that  we  ought  to  have  recognized  long  ago?  Are  not  many  of  them 
inherent  in  conditions  that  accompany  peace  quite  as  much  as  war?  As  far  as 
the  education  of  women  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions must  be  affirmative. 

And  further,  still  speaking  for  the  education  of  women,  of  which  I  know 
thirty-four  years'  worth,  it  must  be  soberly  admitted  that  the  present  conditions 
are  what  were  to  be  looked  for  after  the  great  experiment  ceased  to  be  con- 
ducted along  original  and  critical  lines.     We  have  too  generally  become  willing 
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to  accept  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  education  of  men,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  results  that  compare  favorably  with  theirs.  The  history  of  the  educa- 
tion of  women  shows  a  steady  increase  in  conventionality.  Compare  the  early 
catalogues  or  forewords  about  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Smith  with 
the  present  literature  on  the  subject.  There  is  elaboration  of  courses  and 
multiplication  of  departments,  doubtless  much  "enrichment  of  the  curricu- 
lum," but  there  is  also  evident  a  loss  of  certain  points  of  view,  a  letting  go  of 
once  well  defined  purposes.  Moreover,  with  growth  in  numbers  and  increase  of 
wealth,  these  four  colleges,  to  go  no  further,  are  to-day  probably  more  like  one 
another  than  any  one  of  them  is  like  its  old  self.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  Vassar  spirit,  a  Wellesley  spirit,  a  spirit  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  and 
one  of  Smith  College.  This  characteristic  atmosphere  or  way  of  doing  things 
does  exist,  has  features  and  even  peculiarities,  but  it  is  the  creation  almost 
exclusively  of  the  students  in  their  direct  self-expression,  and  in  their  reaction 
upon  the  conditions  of  their  group  life.  And  I  have  no  quarrel  with  student 
government,  as  far  as  believing  that  it  is  a  good  training  in  responsibility,  pro- 
vided the  aim  is  clearly  at  government  and  not  at  card-cataloguing  impulses, 
tentatives,  and  the  self-indulgences  of  majorities.  But  whether  because  of 
the  war,  or  quite  independently  of  it,  there  has  appeared  sharp  criticism  of 
the  college  course.  It  takes  many  forms,  and  comes  from  many  directions, 
and  uses  many  names  and  designations.  But  they  have,  all  of  them,  one  thing 
in  common:  a  sense  of  something  lacking,  a  desire  for  some  sort  of  constructive 
and  supporting  and  rewarding  change.     And  so,  a  fourth  term. 

To  the  undergraduate  soul  impatient  of  long  views,  it  affords  a  chance  to 
speed  up  the  period  of  preparation  and  get  at  the  real  business  of  life  or  re- 
search earlier.  To  the  undergraduate  languid  or  incompetent,  it  provides  a 
purgatory  or  another  try.  For  the  ambitious  undergraduate  scholar,  it  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  new  or  supplementary  disciplines.  So  much  for  the  under- 
graduate.    What  about  the  teachers? 

To  the  pecuniarily  oppressed,  or  commercially-minded  members  of  a  teach- 
ing faculty,  the  fourth  term  affords  a  fairly  direct  path  to  equality  in  perma- 
nence of  tenure,  and  in  amount  of  compensation,  with  loyal  Boston  policemen, 
or  successful  young  business  men.  To  the  faithful,  but  uninspired,  teacher,  it 
offers  a  chance  for  the  academic  tortoise  to  overtake  the  hare,  or  to  compensate 
for  quality  by  quantity.  To  the  scholar,  born  and  bred,  it  offers  several  ways 
of  rendering  his  surroundings  congenial  and  really  professional,  instead  of 
dependent  upon  intermittent  adjustment  to  a  nomad  life.  To  the  not  uncom- 
mon teacher  who  wishes  for  the  special  prosperity  of  all  sorts  of  other  workers 
without  paying  their  special  prices  for  it,  the  fourth  term  offers  opportunity  for 
share  in  the  social  drama  resulting  from  the  playing  of  many  parts  by  many 
men  in  their  time. 

And  so  much  for  the  teachers.  What  about  the  government  of  the  college 
funds  and  equipment?  Socially  sensitive  boards  of  trustees  and  managers  can, 
through  the  device  of  a  fourth  term,  give  greater,  because  more  permanent, 
service  to  the  community,  by  what  is  called  an  all-the-year  plant,  with  its  all- 
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seasons  market  for  labor  and  produce;  second,  what  is  certain  to  be  a  larger  and 
more  diversified  staff  of  teachers  and  workers,  as  well  as  more  varied  forms  of 
academic  adjustment  to  the  public  needs  and  wishes.  The  college  course  thus 
becomes  less  rigid  in  each  of  its  types. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  collegiate  variable  known  as  class  spirit. 
What  effect  will  a  fourth  term  have  on  it?  Where  it  is  strong,  as  in  Yale,  the 
coming  of  a  fourth  term  has  been  an  elaborate  failure  already,  and  probably 
will  be  again,  if  indeed  the  experiment  should  seem  worth  the  trial.  At 
Harvard,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  many  of  the  state  universities,  the 
scheme  has  all  the  features  that  have  been  enumerated  in  this  brief  analysis. 
This  difference  between  the  reception  at  Yale  and  at  the  other  institutions 
suggests  an  important  consideration — that  of  the  competence  of  this  device  to 
meet  the  want  felt  in  the  educational  system.  Without  denying  any  of  the 
obvious  merits  that  may  belong  to,  or  accompany,  the  fourth  term,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  its  hearty  acceptance  must  have  either  or  both  of  two  results 
on  the  college  course  of  four  years.  It  will  entirely  destroy  the  individuality 
of  the  formal  system,  leaving  one  as  good  as  another  of  the  various  substitutes 
and  combinations  and  extensions,  or  it  will  force  the  formal  system  into  a 
vigorous  self-defence  that  will  amount  to  the  creation  by  exclusion  of  a  new 
and  different  culture.  A  Yale  University  that  should  try  to  assimilate  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  by  mechanically  distributing  its  courses  through 
summer  school  terms  will  roughly  illustrate  the  point.  Possibly  the  final 
result  will  be  the  acceptance  of  the  state  university  as  the  popular  type  of 
education  and  the  survival  of  a  few  private  institutions  devoted  to  some  highly 
differentiated  type  of  discipline,  appealing  to  a  small  group  of  minds  and  by 
them  ardently  supported. 

Possibly  these  are  all  things  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  that  the  coming  of  the 
fourth  term  will  discern  between  the  really  democratic  education  and  others, 
however  delightful  they  may  seem,  by  coming  to  stay  with  one  and  undergoing 
rejection  by  the  rest.  But  suppose  all  these  things  were  accomplished;  I 
insist  that  the  fourth  term  would  still  not  have  justified  its  coming  by  soothing 
the  prevailing  unrest,  or  supplying  vitality  to  depleted  energy.  The  suggested 
changes  have  nothing  fundamental  in  them.  They  are  superficial  and  mechan- 
ical. These  things  we  perhaps  ought  to  do,  but  there  are  others  that  we  ought 
not  to  leave  undone.  For  example,  it  must  be  insisted  that  education  is  one 
of  the  works  that  should  praise  the  Lord,  nor  can  this  duty  be  fulfilled  after 
the  method  of  vegetables  or  steam-rollers,  or  even  rainbows,  or  volcanoes. 
The  teacher  is  only  incidentally  a  craftsman;  he  practises  a  liberal  art  whose 
temper  and  aim  have  nothing  in  common  with  a  job,  except  possibly  for  a 
humorist.  His  rewards  and  enjoyments  are  based  on  the  permissive  con- 
fidence of  society  that  he  work  out  his  dreams  and  share  his  antiseptic  enthusi- 
asms with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  still  unspoiled  in  each  generation.  To  such 
teachers  a  fourth  term  will  be  a  mere  incident,  like  the  shape  of  a  classroom. 
But  this  is  rank  idealism,  somebody  suggests?  Quite  so;  but  remember: 
"When  Brahm  ceases  to  dream,  the  Gods  die." 


L'ECOLE  SUPERIEURE  DART  PUBLIC 

Harriet  Boyd  Hawes 

At  a  Smith  College  luncheon  held  in  Boston  last  April  Mrs.  Hawes  spoke  of  the  new  School 
of  Urbanism  in  Paris,  some  of  whose  conferences  she  attended  in  191 7.  Her  casual  reference  to 
the  project  interested  many  of  her  hearers  deeply,  so  that  suggestions  for  a  Quarterly  article 
came  to  the  editors  from  many  sources.  Giving  a  reluctant  promise  to  write  it,  Mrs.  Hawes 
said:  "The  trouble  is,  the  subject  is  a  big  and  important  one  and  as  yet  I  am  only  an  amateur  in 
it.  The  only  value  my  contribution  can  have  is  as  a  pioneer  article."  It  is  as  a  pioneer,  going 
about  the  world  with  a  vision  that  unearths  new  and  significant  things  everywhere  and  a 
sympathy  that  can  interpret  and  fit  them  into  the  great  purposes  behind  everyday  living — - 
it  is  as  this  kind  of  pioneer  that  we  value  Mrs.  Hawes. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Hill  of  St.  Genevieve  bears  a  crop  of  announce- 
ments, dazzlingly  attractive,  outlining  the  courses  to  be  given  through  the 
winter  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Among  these  announcements  there  appeared 
in  October,  1917,  a  wholly  new  variety,  a  course  in  Urbanism  at  the  Ecole 
Superieure  d'Art  Public,  29  rue  de  Sevigne.  I  enrolled  and  attended  the 
opening  conference,  November  seventh. 

The  war  was  at  a  discouraging  stage.  The  Italians  had  just  suffered  their 
astounding  defeat  at  Caporetto.  In  the  hall  which  the  Institute  of  History, 
Geography,  and  Civic  Economics  of  the  city  of  Paris  lent  to  the  new  School, 
there  was  gathered  that  November  afternoon  an  audience  of  about  one  hun- 
dred— professional  types  chiefly,  some  octogenarians,  a  few  young  Slavs,  a 
group  of  Belgian  officers,  perhaps  fifteen  women.  They  came  to  hear  M. 
Georges-Risler,  president  of  the  School's  council,  and  M.  Helleputte,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  of  Belgium,  open  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
School.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  former  president  of  the  council,  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  duties  as  Minister  of  Labor  to  be  present,  but  sent  a  letter 
of  emphatic  endorsement. 

The  address  of  M.  Helleputte  was  remarkable  for  his  complete  confidence 
in  the  right  issue  of  the  war  and  his  fixed  determination  to  bring  good  out  of 
the  blackest  misfortune.  The  new  School  was  to  train  men  and  women  in 
urbanism  that  they  might  build,  upon  the  ruins  of  war,  new  villages  and  cities, 
which  should  be  better  suited  to  human  needs  than  the  old  had  been:  "il  faut 
que  les  cites  ravagees  renaissent  plies  belles,  plus  saines,  plus  amples,  mieux 
adaptees  aux  besoins  complexes  de  Vactivite  moderne."  Not  merely  tangible 
needs  were  to  be  met,  such  as  sanitation  and  convenience,  but  the  intangible 
as  well — beauty,  the  sense  of  fair  play  for  all  members  of  the  community,  in  a 
word  the  highest  public  good.  Nor  was  the  beauty  to  be  of  an  academic, 
universal  type;  rather  it  was  to  be  developed  from  the  actual  conditions  of 
topography  and  tradition,  so  that  each  locality  should  be  after  the  war  "what 
we  should  have  liked  it  to  be  before  the  war." 

The  venerable  but  still  ardent  Minister  urged  against  haste  in  rebuilding 
after  the  first  emergency  work  was  done — against  blotting  out  the  ancient 
regional  charm  of  Northern  France  and  Flanders  by  quantity  production  of 
buildings,  uniform  in  materials  and  design.  "Climate,  native  materials,"  he 
reminded  us,  "are  relatively  unchanging;  out  of  them  grew  the  old  principles 
of  construction  and  on  them  the  new  must  still  be  based  if  the  work  is  to  be 
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truthful.  .  .  .  Belgium  is  still  in  the  Valley  of  Death,  et  c'est  dur;  but 
whereas  German  destruction  of  Belgium  was  a  disaster  from  which  recovery 
was  possible,  German  rebuilding  of  Belgium  would  be  an  irreparable  calamity." 
The  audience  applauded  vehemently. 

Since  that  day  the  Allied  armies  have  saved  Belgium  from  this  ultimate  ill, 
and  King  Albert  brings  the  message  that  his  indomitable  country  has  set  out 
bravely  on  the  road  to  reconstruction.  Even  in  191 7  plans  had  been  approved 
and  were  shown  us  for  the  rebuilding  of  Dinant,  Herve,  Dixmude,  Nieuport, 
and  Louvain.  Meanwhile  the  school  on  the  rue  de  Sevigne  continues  its  good 
work,  enlarging  its  scope  and  needing  only  funds  to  enable  it  to  enrich  the  world 
by  publication  of  its  records. 

Courses  in  city  or  town  planning  are  not  new.  Among  the  lecturers  at  the 
School  last  year  was  an  American  expert  in  city  planning,  Major  George  B. 
Ford  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Ford  has  lectured  on  the  same  subject 
at  Columbia  University.  Harvard  has  a  well  established  school  of  landscape 
architecture  but  seems  to  neglect  other  aspects  of  civic  art.  In  Scotland  Pro- 
fessor Patrick  Geddes  has  initiated  many  disciples  in  what  he  calls  "geotech- 
nics,"  a  glorified  study  of  topography  and  civics;  his  itinerant  "Cities  Exhibi- 
tion" has  reached  a  much  wider  public.  The  University  of  Liverpool  has  for 
ten  years  maintained  a  department  of  civic  design  which  publishes  quarterly 
the  Town  Planning  Review.  But  the  unique  thing  about  the  Paris  School  is  its 
official  recognition  of  an  aim  that  takes  account  of  sociology,  economics,  and 
law,  as  well  as  of  sanitation,  architecture,  and  engineering,  and  embraces 
aesthetic  theory  as  well  as  practical  problems  of  art.  Though  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  city  planning  courses  of  British  and  American  universities, 
the  program  of  the  Paris  School  is  not  a  librarian's  list  of  subjects,  as  was  the 
Belgian  program  for  civic  art  issued  by  the  Union  Internationale  des  Villes  in 
1916;  but  it  is  a  well  balanced  scheme  of  four  years'  training,  sufficiently  severe 
to  turn  out  men  and  women  professionally  equipped  to  tackle  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  city  or  rural  environment. 

An  English  writer  describes  his  ideal  "geotect"  (in  Geddesian  parlance)  as 
directing  his  mind  "to  that  wide  field  of  human  endeavor  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  are  applied  to  the  ordering,  the  amelioration,  and  the 
adornment  of  environment,  and  this,  moreover,  not  for  business  gain,  but  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and  the  medical  man,  even  of  the  teacher  and  the 
cleric."  Such  is  precisely  the  field  mapped  out  for  the  urbanist  by  the  Paris 
School  program. 

This  field  of  study  is  divided  into  six  sections  as  follows: 

Section  I.     General  and  Regional  Study  of  Communities*  {agglomerations). 

A.  Urbanism;  its  r61e  and  importance.     Methods  of  teaching  urbanism 

in  foreign  countries.     Results  obtained.     The  future. 

B.  History  of  civic  art  {art  public),  (a)  general,  (b)  in  Paris. 

C.  Theory  of  urbanism.     Plans  for  the  creation,  disposition,  and  extension 

of  city  and  rural  communities. 

Section  II.     Hygiene  and  Health:  (1)  city  and  (2)  rural. 
A.  General  principles:  air,  soil,  light,  water,  drainage. 

*  The  word  community  is  used  in  this  artic'e  to  mean  simply  a  body  of  men  living  in  the  same  locality,  with  no 
further  social  connotation. 
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B.  Buildings  and  open  spaces:  relation  between  streets  and  houses. 

C.  Hygiene  of  the  dwelling  and  its  dependencies. 
Section  III.     Architecture  and  Engineering. 

A.  Theory  of  Design. 

1.  Circulation  and  traffic:  bridges,  roads,  harbors,  etc. 

2.  Open  spaces:  gardens,  playgrounds,  etc. 

3.  Hygiene  and  health:  water  supply,  sewers,  etc. 

4.  Public  services:  lighting,  fire  protection,  abattoirs,  etc. 

5.  Buildings,  public  and  private:  docks,  factories,  shops,  houses. 

6.  General  plans.     Effect  of  regionalism  on  the  design. 

B.  Technic  of  Trades. 

1.  Masonry,  carpentry,  construction  in  metal  and  reenforced  con- 

crete, roofing,  plumbing,  etc. 

2.  Disposition  of  plan.     Verification  of  work.     Accountability. 
Section  IV.     Relation  of  Political  and  Social  Economy  to  Civic  Art. 

A.  Political  economy. 

1.  Production.     Large  and  small  farms;  motoculture  and  fertilizers. 

Mines  and  quarries.     Large  industries,  trusts,  and  monopolies. 
Small  local  industries. 

2.  Circulation.     Trade.     Banks  and  credit.     Organization  of  trans- 

port.    Merchant  marine,  railroads,  and  canals. 

B.  Social  economy. 

1.  Organization  of  labor.     Syndicalism.     Necessary  combination  of 

capital  and  labor. 

2.  Welfare  organization  (I 'organisation  de  la  vie  ouvriere).     Charitable 

and  insurance  societies. 
Section  V.     Legislation  and  Administration. 

A.  Evolution  of  Communities. 

Conditions  favoring  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities.  Organization 
and  r61e  of  political  and  administrative  authority.  Decentralization. 
Regionalism.  Communalism.  General  principles  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration. 

B.  Essential  Elements  of  Cities. 

Distinction  between  public  elements  (streets,  public  buildings,  and 
public  services)  and  private  elements  (houses,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial buildings).  Prerogative  of  the  administrative  authority  to 
construct  and  maintain  the  public  elements.  Regime  of  public 
works.  Expropriation.  Concessions.  Syndicates.  Protection  of 
historic  monuments  and  picturesque  sites. 

C.  Public  property  (le  domaine)  and  public  services. 

National  palaces  and  cathedrals.  Departmental  and  municipal 
buildings:  court  houses,  prisons,  asylums,  schools,  markets,  churches, 
cemeteries,  etc.  Streets,  parks,  and  other  ways  of  communication. 
Supply  of  water,  light,  power;  removal  of  sewage,  etc. 

D.  Private  buildings. 

The  dwelling:  hygiene  and  aesthetics.  Industrial  and  commercial 
construction;  legislation  against  crowded  and  unsanitary  buildings. 
Architecture  and  the  civil  law. 

E.  Special  right  of  cities  to  rebuild.     Legislation  concerning  war  damages. 

State  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  ruined  cities. 
Section  VI.     Aesthetics. 

A.  General  aesthetics  of  urbanism. 

1.  Definition  and  diverse  conceptions. 

2.  Respect  for  nature  and  the  past. 

3.  The  community  recognized  as  a  resultant  of  complex  forces,  not  as 

an  artificial  creation  {decor). 
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4.  Rational  conditions  of  modern  urbanism. 
B.  Regional  aesthetics. 

1.  The  character  of  cities  and  regionalism. 

2.  Regionalism  in  France. 

3.  Regionalism  in  Belgium. 

4.  Contra-regionalism. 

N.  B.  The  instruction  given  by  the  Ecole  Superieure  d'Art  Public  includes 
practical  work  in  all  the  Sections. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  program  of  the  Ecole  Superieure  d'Art  Public  at 
Paris.  It  is  evidently  too  elaborate  to  have  been  carried  out  in  war  times,  and 
there  was,  moreover,  a  pitiable  dearth  of  able-bodied  students;  but  a  good 
beginning  was  made  in  191 7  in  all  the  sections — courses  were  given  on  such 
diverse  subjects  as  a  general  theory  of  art;  British  garden-cities,  Letchworth, 
Hampstead,  and  others,  by  a  Belgian  architect  who  had  just  returned  from 
studying  them;  model  tenements  in  Paris  by  M.  Georges-Risler  who  helped 
establish  them;  and  last  year  the  Secretary  reported  "une  developpcment 
considerable." 

The  program  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research 
in  New  York;  in  fact,  the  two  schools  seem  to  be  in  direct  contrast.  The  plan 
of  the  New  York  school,  as  announced  last  winter  by  one  of  its  organizers, 
Professor  J.  H.  Robinson  of  Columbia,  is  to  give  stimulus,  ample  material,  and 
a  free  field  for  inquiry,  but  very  little  training  or  guidance,  in  the  hope  that  the 
students  will  discover  for  themselves  immutable  laws  underlying  the  social 
order.  Although  Professor  Robinson  compared  these  social  laws  to  those  of 
natural  science,  his  mental  attitude  and  his  selection  of  Bruno  for  an  example 
of  independent  thinking  seemed  rather  philosophic  than  scientific  in  trend. 
Dr.  Flexner,  the  most  eminent  scientist  present,  reminded  the  audience  that  in 
science  very  little  of  value  could  be  discovered  save  by  trained  observers. 
The  Paris  School  goes  in  for  training.  It  presupposes  as  much  mental  equip- 
ment as  does  the  New  York  School ;  it  then  endeavors  to  train  its  students  to 
observe,  compare,  understand,  and  control,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the 
phenomena  of  social  environment;  its  special  mission  is  to  create  urbanists. 

What  is  urbanism?  The  French  authorities  responsible  for  the  new  term 
tell  us:  "Urbanism  touches  on  all  questions  which  concern  communities. 
Urbanism  is  a  science  and  an  art.  It  requires  in  its  practitioners  precise  knowl- 
edge and  a  special  competence."  The  term  urbanism  is  typically  Latin  and 
seems  likely  to  win  its  way  to  international  use,  being  neater,  more  exact,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  comprehensive  than  the  corresponding  expressions, 
town  planning  (British)  and  city  planning  (American). 

There  is  a  fine  fervor  at  the  basis  of  most  urbanist  writing,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage, which  reminds  one  of  the  religious  element  so  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  his  classic,  La  Cite  Antique.  This  fervor  for  improving 
the  city  and  thereby  the  life  of  the  citizen  is  seen  in  the  best  days  of  Athens,  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  in  medieval  times,  when  rich  and  poor  cooper- 
ated in  building  great  cathedrals,  city  halls,  and  guild  centres.  After  languish- 
ing for  several  centuries,  it  is  rekindled  in  our  own  day  by  the  very  fires  of  war 
which  have  destroyed  some  of  its  finest  creations. 

Modern  town  planning  as  it  existed  before  the  war  was  represented  by  such 
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actual  achievements  as  the  rebuilding  of  Paris  by  Haussmann  during  the 
Second  Empire,  German  town  building  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  British 
suburban  and  garden  city  movements,  American  playgrounds  and  park  systems. 
War  has  created  a  terrible  need  of  homes.  England's  specialty  in  civic  art 
has  been  housing.  The  local  authorities  estimate  that  300,000  houses  are 
immediately  required.  Parliament  has  this  year  voted  to  give  substantial 
assistance  in  raising  capital  and  meeting  deficits,  and  the  experts  are  hard  at 
work  preparing  plans.  Some  enthusiasts  have  supposed  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  provide  houses  by  the  hundred  thousand,  by  act  of  government,  after 
standardized  designs.  But  for  the  moment  there  is  a  serious  reaction  from  the 
concerted  action  which  war  imposed  upon  all  the  combatants  and  which  alone 
would  make  such  quantity  production  possible;  even  housing  schemes  must 
wait  for  human  nature  to  recover  its  equilibrium. 

Towards  this  recovery  I  believe  a  genuine  interest  in  urbanism  can  con- 
tribute. For  it  meets  modern  requirements  by  being  generously  international, 
yet  intensely  local,  and  by  seeking  to  enlist  the  active  support  of  every  member 
of  a  community  for  a  common  visible  good.  It  is  objective,  positive,  con- 
structive— in  line,  therefore,  with  the  best  treatment  for  "war  nerves."  The 
present  outlook  is  uncertain  enough;  all  the  more  need  of  filling  in  the  picture 
with  bright,  familiar  details  and  fixing  the  eye  frequently  upon  them.  Mr. 
Crothers  has  wittily  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  the  peace-keepers 
but  the  peace-makers  are  blest.  An  English  writer  commemorating  as  his  ideal 
citizen-soldier  the  young  urbanist,  Alasdair  Geddes,  who  was  killed  on  a  recon- 
naissance in  Flanders,  appeals  for  a  change  "from  the  Victorian  peace  of  poli- 
tics to  the  militant  peace  of  civics,"  and  he  demands  in  undergraduate  study 
a  new  grouping  of  subjects,  infused  with  a  new  spirit,  to  prepare  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow  to  make  peace. 

Can  Smith  College  help  to  accomplish  this  end?  Assuredly.  Hampshire 
County  is  an  excellent  example  of  "the  older  conception  of  the  city  or  civitas 
as  something  which  includes  both  countryside  and  town."  It  has  an  honorable 
past,  an  interesting  present,  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  Let  the  under- 
graduates make  regional  and  civic  surveys  of  the  county  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing what  must  condition  its  possible  future  development.  Let  them  learn 
topography  in  the  open  air  as  they  learn  geology.  Let  them  relearn  history  in 
the  civic  sense  "as  the  study  of  that  living  past  which  in  survivals  or  in  new 
combinations  makes  the  present  and  shapes  the  future."  Instead  of  studying 
crime  and  poverty  let  them  become  acquainted  with  the  projects*  to  prevent 
crime  and  poverty  by  economical,  healthful,  pleasant  housing,  proper  markets, 
recreation  centers,  easy  ways  of  getting  about,  better  churches,  and  civic 
buildings.  Let  them  study  the  details  of  some  of  these  projects  and  acquire  a 
good  foundation  in  the  principles  of  urbanism  on  which,  if  they  wish,  they  can 
build  a  course  of  post-graduate  study  in  some  large  city,  as  they  do  in  medicine. 
The  new  profession  of  urbanist  is  especially  well  suited  to  women,  appeals  to 
their  natural  interests  and  needs  their  experience  in  many  of  its  problems. 

The  Ecole  Superieure  d'Art  Public  would  welcome  an  official  expression  of 

*  In  Boston  there  is  a  charming  room,  not  enough  usei  though  open  to  all,  where  much  information  on  civic  im- 
provement can  be  found:  the  Town  Room  at  the  top  of  No.  3  Joy  St.,  supported  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  head  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service. 
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interest  from  America's  largest  college  for  women.  At  Grecourt  the  Smith 
Unit  has  helped  fulfill  the  French  idea  of  a  reconstruction  in  the  devastated 
district  that  is  more  than  a  simple  restoration.  There  would  be  something 
wholly  appropriate  in  cooperation  between  Smith  College  and  the  first  School 
of  Urbanism. 

CHARLES  N.   CLARK 

At  its  October  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Smith  College  came  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  thirty-one  years  without  counting  among  its  mem- 
bers Mr.  Charles  N.  Clark.  He  was  elected  treasurer  at  the  June  meeting 
in  1888,  following  his  only  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  George  W.  Hubbard. 
Both  were  citizens  of  Northampton  esteemed  throughout  the  community  for 
their  sound  judgment  and  sterling  integrity.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
value  to  the  College  of  such  a  worthy  succession.  To  couple  their  names  is 
to  honor  both. 

Throughout  his  long  term  of  office  as  trustee  Mr.  Clark  won  the  warm  per- 
sonal regard  of  every  member  of  the  Board,  by  his  genial  yet  dignified  courtesy, 
his  quick  sense  of  humor,  and  his  genuine  friendliness.  He  was  a  reticent 
man,  but  when  he  spoke  his  carefully  chosen  words  carried  with  them  the 
weight  of  a  matured  conviction  and  a  well-balanced  judgment. 

As  treasurer  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  carefully  the  expenditures  of  the  Col- 
lege. But  his  was  essentially  a  forward-looking  mind,  cordial  toward  all  well- 
considered  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  institution.  His  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  students  made  constant  his  desire  to  promote  their  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

His  extreme  modesty  led  him  to  keep  silence  on  almost  all  public  occasions ; 
but  the  dignity,  force,  and  felicity  of  his  brief  addresses  when  presenting  the 
keys  of  the  College  to  President  Burton  and  to  President  Neilson,  lifted  what 
is  frequently  a  purely  formal  act  to  a  level  of  worthy  significance.  His  hap- 
pily chosen  advice  to  President  Neilson  reflects  not  inaptly  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  administration  of  the  College, — "Be  bold.  Be  bold, — but  not 
too  bold." 

All  the  trustees  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  a  beloved  friend,  a  wise  counselor,  a 
servant  of  the  College  unfaltering  in  complete  loyalty,  a  man  of  gentle  sturdi- 
ness  and  gracious  simplicity  of  character. 

Arthur  L.  Gillett, 
Trustee  of  Smith  College  since  iqoo. 

FACULTY  BUDGETS 

Everett  Kimball 

Professor  Kimball,  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Government,  represents  the  College 
faculty  on  the  Smith  College  Fund  Committee.  As  the  Fund  campaign  proceeds,  other 
budgets  are  promised  for  publication  by  the  Committee. 

The  budget  presented  below  is  not  typical  of  the  majority  of  the  Smith 
College  faculty.     In  the  first  place  the  majority  of  them  are  not  married,  but 
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although  unmarried  they  are  frequently  responsible  for  dependents.  This  bur- 
den, however,  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately.  The  budgets  chosen  were 
taken  from  families  which  may  well  be  denominated  government  families,  since 

in  all  its  statistical  work  the  U.  S.  Government  uses  a  family  of  five  as  the 
basis  of  its  calculations.  Such  a  family  is  not  extraordinarily  large  for  a  faculty 
family,  as  the  alumnae  well  know. 

Budget  of  a  Smith  College  Professor 

for  the  year  September  i,  191 8  to  September  1,  19 19 

(man,  wife,  and  three  young  children) 

EXPENDITURES 

I.  Necessities  III.  Thrift 

Food:     milk,  cream $121.34                Insurance $345  08 

meat,  fish,  ice 79 .  06                *Savings  (children) 55 .  00 

grocer,  baker 448 .  54  

vegetables,  fruits 48 . 8 1  $400 .  98 

meals  out 125.62         IV.  Advancement 

Shelter  (rent) 358 .  30                  Books $1 2 .  89 

Clothing 520.92                  Beneficence 14-75 

Clubs,  societies 19. 25 

$1702.59                Education 12.00 

II.  Operating  Expenses                                                          Gifts 76.07 

Carfare $53  33                 Incidentals 2 1 .  68 

Fuel . . 291 .  12                 Newspaper,  magazines 21 .45 

Furnishings 207.44                  Recreation 75   14 

Health 20934                Vacation 169.16 

Help 212.5s  

Laundry 168 .  39  $42  2 . 39 

Light 59  92 

Postage,  stationery 19  35  *  Gifts  of  money  saved.     "Savings"  were  not  from 

Repairs,  upkeep 98.08  "earned  income." 

Sundries 104 . 5 1 

Taxes 38.73 

Telephone 48.41 


$1511 ■ 17 


RECAPITULATION 

I.  Necessities $1702 .  59 

II.  Operating  expenses 1511 .  17 

III,  Thrift 400.98 

IV.  Advancement 422  .  39 


Total  Expenditures $4037 .  13 

INCOME 
to  meet  expenses  of  $4037. 13.  September  1,  1918 — September  1,  1919 

Professor's  salary $2400 .  00 

Extra  earnings: 

Summer  session  work 1 250 .  00 

Writings,  lectures 1 89 . 80 

Gifts  of  money 59  00 

Drawn  from  principal  of  savings 138.00 


Total  income $4036 .  80 

Comment  on  Income  and  Expenditure 

1.  In  the  budget  under  consideration,  were  it  not  for  the  income  derived 
from  "extra  earnings"  and  "drawn  from  savings,"  etc.,  there  would  have 
been  a  deficit  of  $1637.13  for  the  year.  Even  with  these  extra  earnings  the 
family  was  financed  at  a  deficit  of  over  $138  (the  amount  drawn  from  savings). 
The  $55  item  recorded  under  savings  (for  children)  is  covered  by  the  $59  gifts 
on  the  receipt  schedule. 

2.  Help — expenditure  recorded  here  was  chiefly  for  nurse  in  times  of  sickness, 
for  the  family  does  its  own  work. 

3.  Percentages  of  expenditure  for  different  categories  significant: 

(0  79%  was  spent  on  mere  cost  of  living,  e.  g.,  on  necessities  and  operating 
expenses,  which  total  $3113.76.     (Greater  than  salary  by  $813.76.) 

(2)  21%  only  was  left  for  such  important  categories  of  decent  standard  of 
living  as  thrift  and  advancement,  e.  g.,  for  insurance,  savings,  books,  news- 
papers, and  magazines,  clubs  and  societies,  not  to  mention  recreation. 

4.  College  salary  of  $2400  amounts  to  pay  at  rate  of  less  than  $1  an  hour 
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for  an  8  hour  day,  6  days  a  week,  whereas  actual  economic  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  at  rate  of  $1.61  per  hour. 

5.  Budget  shown  is  exceptional  not  because  of  smallness  of  college  salary 
but  because  of  exceptional  success  of  effort  to  meet  necessary  and  inevitable 
running  expenses  by  means  of  "extra  earnings,"  and  without  borrowing  money. 

(1)  Earnings  in  summer  work  are  of  a  magnitude  almost  without  parallel. 

(2)  The  average  college  professor  has  practically  no  opportunity  for  sum- 
mer session  earnings  because  the  field  is  so  limited.  His  non-teaching  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  money  in  the  summer  are  practically  non-existent. 

Certain  items  of  this  budget  need  explanation.  The  total  amount  spent  for 
food  was  $823.37.  In  the  budget  under  discussion  the  children  were  very 
young  and  the  milk  bill  was  large.  Nevertheless  in  the  budgets  of  two  other 
families  of  the  same  size  but  where  the  children  were  older  the  food  bills 
amounted  to  between  $850  and  $900.  The  item  of  rent  should  be  noted  in 
connection  with  that  for  fuel ;  as  the  rent  goes  down  the  fuel  bill  goes  up.  The 
item  for  health  means  doctor's  bills.  It  was  unusually  high  in  this  family, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  a  child  and  partly  to  very  serious  sick- 
ness. The  item  under  thrift  should  be  carefully  noticed.  The  total  of  $400.98 
includes  $345.98  for  insurance.  This  is  all  that  the  family  was  able  to  save 
and  this  saving  is  not  available  for  cases  of  sickness  or  immediate  need. 
Indeed  the  most  alarming  condition  in  faculty  budgets  is  the  disappearance  of 
savings  accounts,  which  means  that  the  family  is  helpless  in  case  of  the  sick- 
ness of  the  earning  member.  In  the  budget  presented  the  total  expenditures 
are  over  $4000,  while  the  professor's  salary  was  $2400.  The  deficit  in  this 
instance  was  made  up  largely  by  an  extraordinary  fee  received  for  summer 
session  work.  The  possibilities  of  obtaining  work  during  the  summer  are 
extremely  limited,  and  the  ordinary  compensation  instead  of  $1250  more  usu- 
ally runs  from  $250  to  $400.  That  is,  it  is  the  general  custom  to  offer  a  man 
for  summer  work  one-seventh  of  his  yearly  salary.  Out  of  this  must  be  paid 
traveling  expenses  and  living  expenses  of  the  professor  while  giving  the  course. 
For  single  lectures,  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  a  comparatively  isolated 
point  like  Northampton  is  obvious;  one  spends  half  his  fee  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  lecture  point. 

In  spite  of  this  large  additional  and  unusual  source  of  income,  the  family 
under  consideration  was  forced  to  draw  from  savings  $138.  The  examination 
of  two  other  budgets  which  have  been  submitted  from  families  of  the  same 
size  shows  similar  though  not  as  large  deficits.  These  deficits  were  met  partly 
by  extra  lectures  or  hack  writing  or  by  extra-mural  teaching. 

This  budget  is  not  presented  with  the  idea  of  a  threat  or  to  justify  an  aca- 
demic strike.  The  Smith  College  faculty  will  not  strike.  All  of  them  who 
have  given  years  of  service  to  the  College  are  as  loyal  to  it  as  the  alumnae, 
and  the  interests  of  the  College  are  theirs.  Moreover,  none  of  them  entered 
the  profession  to  become  wealthy  but  rather  because  of  their  love  for  the  work 
of  teaching. 

But  the  events  of  the  past  four  years  have  made  their  task  and  their  posi- 
tion difficult,  indeed  almost  untenable.  Anybody  can  get  along  for  a  few 
years  on  a  very  limited  budget.     Anybody  can  stand  doing  without  things 
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if  he  is  spurred  on  by  the  hope  of  better  days  to  come.  But  the  college  pro- 
fessor who  is  getting  the  average  college  wage  has  no  such  time  of  plenty 
and  prosperity — and  safety — to  look  forward  to.  Far  more  probable,  as 
things  are  to-day,  is  the  tragedy  of  actual  poverty  and  want  for  himself  or  his 
family. 

Nor  are  the  faculty  thinking  simply  of  themselves.  Does  Smith  College 
get  the  best  from  its  faculty  when  its  members  are  obliged  to  supplement  the 
college  salary,  which  is  supposed  to  command  their  entire  time  and  strength, 
by  extra  work  oftentimes  unconnected  with  college  work?  Does  Smith  Col- 
lege get  the  best  from  the  faculty  when  many  of  them  are  facing  financial  anx- 
iety and  worries  and  are  constantly  haunted  with  the  fear  of  sickness?  In  a 
larger  way  however,  the  faculty  salaries  should  and  indeed  must  be  increased. 
At  most  the  present  faculty  is  temporary,  and  in  course  of  time  will  be  replaced. 
New  appointments  will  be  made.  For  these  new  appointments  adequate 
compensation  will  be  demanded,  and  these  new  salaries  will  accentuate  the 
position  of  the  older  members  of  the  faculty.  But  even  further  in  the  future 
the  question  arises,  how  can  the  teaching  profession  attract  the  best  minds  if 
the  rewards  not  only  necessitate  economy  but  are  insufficient  to  provide  a 
living  wage? 


WHY  SMITH  COLLEGE  SHOULD  HOUSE  ITS  STUDENTS 

Ada  Comstock 
Dean  of  Smith  College 

The  term  "housing  conditions"  suggests  crowded  tenements,  investigating 
committees,  the  publication  of  unsavory  details,  and  a  final  appeal  to  the 
public  conscience  on  behalf  of  sanitation  and  decency.  Along  no  such  lines, 
however,  can  we  honestly  conduct  a  campaign  for  different  housing  conditions 
at  Smith  College.  I  have  no  tale  to  tell  of  tiny,  dark,  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
of  utterly  inadequate  toilet  facilities,  of  scanty  or  unpalatable  food.  Nor,  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  can  we  complain  that  those  of  our  students  who  live 
in  private  houses  are  subjected  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  unsuitable  luxury. 
In  no  house  on  our  list  are  the  equipment  and  service  elaborate  enough  to 
offend  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  simplicity,  nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
we  anything  resembling  a  well-defined  Gold  Coast.  Our  invitation  houses 
and  two  or  three  of  the  houses  for  freshmen  come  nearest  to  composing  such 
a  region;  but  they  lay  no  claim  to  a  more  expensive  equipment  than  that  of 
other  houses  or  to  a  monopoly  of  the  students  who  are  recognized  leaders. 
Whatever  seeds  of  trouble  they  contain  appear  to  be  of  a  different  variety. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  later,  the  rates  charged  in  off-campus 
houses  are  usually  higher  than  those  charged  by  the  College;  but  no  allegations 
of  shameless  extortion  can  honestly  be  made.  The  highest  rate  charged  any 
student  even  in  these  days  of  high  prices  is  less  than  $2.75  per  day.  On  the 
contrary,  I  could  give  you  many  an  instance  of  rates  reduced  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  some  slender  student  purse,  and  I  recall  with  what  reluctance  and 
heart-searching  heads  of  private  houses  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  raising 
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their  rates.  They  are  not  extortionate  or  mercenary  or  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  our  students.  A  number  of  them — women  of  force  and  fine  char- 
acter and  distinction,  some  of  them  known  to  all  of  you  and  some  of  them  less 
eminent  but  no  less  devoted — have  given  the  College  inestimable  service ;  and 
in  general  they  show  a  concern  for  the  reputation  of  the  College  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  students  for  which  we  have  daily  cause  to  be  grateful.  It  is  not 
their  fault  that  our  scheme  for  housing  our  students  is  essentially  defective. 
That  its  defects  have  been  no  more  harmful  is  due  largely  to  the  conscience  and 
good-will  of  the  heads  of  our  off-campus  houses. 

In  other  words,  the  weakness  of  our  housing  arrangements  is  inherent  in 
the  conditions  themselves.  This  is  our  situation.  We  have  this  year  1993 
undergraduate  students.  Of  these  39  live  at  home  or  with  friends,  870  live 
in  campus  houses,  and  1084  live  in  houses  privately  owned  and  managed. 
These  houses  range  from  5  to  56  in  the  number  of  students  accommodated. 
Their  prices  range  from  $275  to  $650  a  year,  and  do  not,  of  course,  include 
laundry  work  as  does  the  rate  given  by  the  College.  Except  in  a  few  instances 
the  structures  themselves  were  built  for  single  families  and  have  been  adapted 
to  their  present  use  by  additions,  so  that  their  construction  is  by  no  means  that 
which  their  owners  would  choose  if  building  from  the  ground  up.  The  dis- 
tribution of  students  in  these  houses  exhibits  every  variety.  In  some  there 
are  only  freshmen,  in  some  there  are  freshmen  and  sophomores,  some  will 
not  take  freshmen  at  all,  some  are  invitation  houses,  some  are  semi-invitation 
houses,  and  some  are  occupied  by  students  unable  to  find  places  elsewhere. 
No  consistent  principle  in  regard  to  rates  or  living  arrangements  or  distribution 
of  the  college  population  can  be  carried  out  in  them,  because  so  long  as  the 
College  takes  no  financial  responsibility  for  them  it  is  distinctly  limited  in  its 
control.  Living  arrangements  which  are  actually  unwholesome,  failure  to 
enforce  College  regulations — these  are  preventable;  but  though  the  College 
may  say  what  it  will  not  permit  it  cannot  prescribe  what  it  desires.  It  must 
deal  largely  in  prohibitions.  It  cannot  carry  out  a  positive  program.  Yet 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parents  of  daughters,  a  college  for  women 
accepts  a  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its  students  by  no  means  to  be 
satisfied  by  such  indirect  control. 

To  make  the  truth  of  this  statement  more  apparent,  I  will  point  out  some 
of  the  situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  To  the  majority  of  inquiring 
parents  we  are  unable  to  give  definite  or  accurate  facts  regarding  their  daugh- 
ters' living  arrangements  at  college.  "How  much  will  it  cost  me  to  send  my 
daughter  to  Smith?"  If  the  inquiry  comes  so  late  that  the  student  has  no 
chance  of  a  campus  assignment  we  can  reply  only  that  tuition  is  $200,  and 
that  the  size  of  the  bill  for  board  and  room  will  depend  upon  the  house  in  which 
she  lives.  "Where  can  she  live?"  We  send  a  list  of  off-campus  houses  anno- 
tated with  all  the  information  at  our  disposal;  but  even  so,  the  family  of  the 
prospective  student  must  correspond  with  individual  heads  of  houses,  and 
often  with  many,  before  a  dwelling  place  is  found.  They  have  no  assurance 
regarding  the  character  of  the  house  except  that  it  fulfills  the  minimum  re- 
quirements set  by  the  College.  We  call  ourselves  a  college  at  which  students 
are  in  residence,  we  think  with  satisfaction  that  our  bill  for  tuition  and  board 
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and  room  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  colleges;  but  for  fewer  than 
half  our  students  are  we  truly  a  residential  college,  for  only  43  per  cent  does 
our  statement  of  our  college  bill  represent  the  truth.  Only  with  endless  reser- 
vations and  explanations  can  we  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  provisions 
made  for  housing  our  students;  and  in  consequence  we  are  likely  constantly 
to  deceive  ourselves  and  to  misrepresent  the  situation  to  others. 

We  carry  out  our  theories  of  college  living  in  respect  to  only  43  per  cent  of 
our  students.  We  believe  in  housing  students  in  groups  of  approximately 
50  to  60;  but  half  of  our  off-campus  houses  accommodate  fewer  than  30,  and 
the  students  in  them  thereby  lose  the  companionship  and  the  chances  for  mak- 
ing friends  which  we  think  we  provide.  We  believe  in  some  stability  in  a  house- 
hold, and  so  firmly  do  we  hold  this  belief  that  we  allow  a  student  who  is  once 
assigned  to  a  campus  house  to  remain  there  throughout  her  course;  yet  57 
per  cent  of  our  students  may  if  they  like  change  their  residence  each  year.  We 
have  thought  it  wiser  in  the  long  run  that  all  four  classes  should  be  represented 
in  each  household ;  but  in  many  of  our  off-campus  houses  this  arrangement  is 
prohibited  and  in  the  others  it  exists,  if  at  all,  only  by  chance.  We  believe 
in  democracy ;  but  we  make  it  entirely  possible  for  a  student  to  have  this  expe- 
rience^— to  spend  her  freshman  year  in  a  house  in  which  all  the  students  are 
able  to  pay  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  campus  rates  and  from  all  of  whom 
references  as  to  social  and  financial  standing  have  been  required.  Next  year 
she  and  her  friends,  largely  from  the  same  house,  go  on  to  a  house  known  to 
afford  a  shelter  to  popular  sophomores.  Next  year  she  goes  to  an  invitation 
house  for  two  years  or  halts  in  a  junior  house  (again  with  the  same  group  of 
friends)  until  she  passes  on  to  a  senior  invitation  house  where  she  meets  only 
the  girls  with  whom  she  has  been  thrown  from  the  beginning.  She  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  know  by  the  contacts  of  daily  life  what  the  college  com- 
munity is  really  like.  She  has  missed  the  helpful  influences  of  older  girls, 
the  maturing  experience  of  guiding  newcomers,  she  has  no  house  loyalty,  there 
is  no  permanent  college  dwelling  which  will  always  be  dear  to  her;  and,  worst 
of  all,  every  inducement  has  been  put  in  her  way  to  be  clannish,  snobbish, 
exclusive,  to  think  of  the  College  as  existing  only  for  her  and  her  small  group 
of  friends.  On  the  other  hand  if  her  purse  is  small  and  she  has  been  unable  to 
secure  a  campus  assignment,  her  horizon  is  likely  to  be  equally  limited  and 
she  suffers  from  a  sense  of  inferiority  as  damaging  to  character,  probably,  as 
the  complacency  which  menaces  the  student  whose  segregation  with  her  own 
type  has  been  due  to  popularity  and  ample  means. 

To  put  the  situation  more  positively,  what  should  a  college  do  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  living  conditions  of  its  students? 

It  ought  to  assure  all  its  students  not  only  an  adequate  diet,  not  only  sani- 
tary surroundings,  but  a  diet  and  surroundings  especially  suited  to  their  needs. 
It  ought  to  plan  its  buildings  so  that  the  quiet  and  order  essential  to  com- 
fortable community  living  can  easily  be  secured.  It  ought  to  be  in  such  a 
position  that  its  standards  can  be  maintained  even  if  temporary  conditions 
necessitate  financial  loss.  It  ought  to  be  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  take 
immediate  advantage  for  its  students  of  scientific  progress  in  theories  of  feed- 
ing and  housing.     It  ought  to  have  the  attitude  not  of  insisting  on  a  minimum 
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but  of  maintaining  the  maximum  of  health  and  comfort  consistent  with  its 
own  solvency. 

It  ought  to  provide  all  its  students  with  carefully  thought-out  arrangements 
for  social  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  each  girl  should  have  a  bed  and  a  place 
at  table.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  should  have  half  a  room  or  even  a  whole 
room,  with  some  claim  on  a  reception  room  where  she  may,  if  one  no  else  is 
using  it,  entertain  a  caller.  If  her  college  life  is  to  give  her  the  training  we 
desire  there  must  be  a  place  where  all  the  house  can  gather  for  meetings,  for 
entertainments,  for  fun.  Some  arrangement  such  as  a  kitchenette  should  be 
provided  so  that  with  the  least  possible  time,  expense,  and  untidiness  she  can 
offer  a  little  hospitality  to  her  college  friends.  Somewhere  there  should  be 
an  available  ironing  board  so  that  her  collars  and  ties  and  delicate  blouses 
may  be  easily  pressed.  Surely,  too,  there  should  be  a  place  where  she  may 
receive  her  callers  without  the  hidden-away  kind  of  privacy,  and  yet  without 
uncomfortable  exposure  to  the  interested  though  averted  eyes  and  ears  of 
every  passer-by.  College  technique  in  these  matters  is  by  no  means  what  it 
should  be ;  but  certainly  the  matter  is  not  one  to  go  by  default.  Only  in  houses 
built  for  the  purpose  can  we  expect  intelligent  provision  for  the  social  devel- 
opment of  college  students. 

Nor  are  the  things  I  have  been  mentioning  luxuries  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  them.  They  are  instruments  in  education  in  the  art  of  living.  They 
should  be  provided  for  all  our  students,  not  for  a  fraction,  and  they  should  be 
provided  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  We  need  direct  supervision  of  the  living 
arrangements  of  all  our  students  so  that  we  may  offer  equal  opportunities  to 
all;  and  this  equality  of  opportunity  is  important  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  material  benefits  thereby  conferred  upon  each  student.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant just  as  a  matter  of  uniformity — of  democracy.  Of  all  the  disguises 
which  the  human  spirit  assumes  none  is  so  complete  as  that  embodied  in  cir- 
cumstances of  living.  By  no  other  is  youth  more  easily  impressed.  As  I 
have  said  we  know  neither  slums  nor  luxury;  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of 
democracy  infinitesimal  differences  are  highly  significant.  Food  a  little  dain- 
tier, rooms  a  little  brighter  and  more  spacious,  a  slighter  tendency  to  smells  of 
cooking  in  the  front  hall — things  like  these  matter  a  good  deal  when  they  are 
associated  with  differences  in  price.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  outside  world 
for  human  beings  to  be  free  from  the  inhibitions  of  such  differences;  but  in 
college  where  we  are  dealing  with  young  people,  all  of  whom  if  our  tests  are 
worth  anything  have  considerable  possibilities  of  development,  we  have  our 
chance  to  see  what  the  human  spirit  can  do  when  unhampered  either  by  depri- 
vation or  by  excess,  when  in  one  important  particular  there  is  occasion  neither 
for  pride  nor  for  shamefacedness. 

Why  do  people  send  their  daughters  to  a  college  rather  than  to  a  great  uni- 
versity? Not,  I  am  sure,  because  the  education  offered  the  mind  is  of  any 
higher  quality.  They  send  us  their  daughters  because  they  believe  in  the 
training  which  a  college  can  give  in  character  and  in  the  art  of  living.  Until 
we  put  ourselves  in  complete  control  of  the  living  conditions  of  all  our  students 

we  are  without  the  means  for  fulfilling  this  trust. 
2 


THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE  ALUMNAE   SERVICE   SCHOOL 

On  October  15  there  assembled  in  Northampton  the  Alumnae  Service  School, 
modelled  upon  the  Old  Grads'  School  that  gathered  at  Harvard  last  July. 
The  Smith  College  Fund  Committee  has  been  organizing  and  planning  all  the 
fall,  and  it  is  still  so  occupied.  It  sent  out  a  call  for  a  council  of  alumnae  at  this 
particular  time — before  the  active  campaign  had  even  been  definitely  dated, 
and  at  somewhat  short  notice — because  it  wanted  to  give  and  to  get  informa- 
tion and  inspiration,  to  exchange  advice,  criticism,  and  suggestions,  while  its 
plans  were  still  fluid.  It  wanted  to  have  a  give  and  take  meeting,  and  to  have 
it  at  a  time  when  the  clubs,  now  beginning  their  winter  programs,  could  profit 
fully  by  the  reports  of  their  representatives.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  dele- 
gates were  present,  coming  from  fifteen  states  and  representing  thirty-three 
clubs  and  thirty-six  classes,  besides  certain  other  special  interests  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  All  trustees,  past  and  present,  were  invited,  and  all 
interested  alumnae  were  welcome.  As  far  as  possible,  the  club  representatives 
were  the  chairmen  of  the  fund  committees  in  their  districts. 

When  the  School  opened  on  the  morning  of  October  15,  there  was  no  serious 
idea  of  changing  the  goal  of  the  campaign.  It  is  only  a  material,  though  no 
doubt  a  very  significant  measure  of  the  growth  of  vision  of  the  delegates  dur- 
ing those  two  days  that  the  final  act  of  the  School  was  to  recommend  that 
$4,000,000  be  raised,  instead  of  $2,000,000.  Meanwhile  everything  had  grown 
bigger,  mushroom-wise,  before  our  eyes.  The  School  was  a  larger  and  more 
impressive  meeting  than  most  of  us  had  expected.  The  needs  of  the  College 
had  multiplied;  our  admiration  for  the  College  had  increased.  We  measured 
it  by  the  fine  ideals  of  its  founders,  reemphasized  by  President  Emeritus  Seelye 
and  Miss  Helen  Greene;  by  its  present  achievement  and  outlook  set  forth  for 
us  by  President  Neilson  and  various  members  of  the  faculty,  or  gathered  in  the 
course  of  a  conducted  tour  through  the  buildings  and  grounds;  and  by  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  alumnae  body  and  the  outstanding  ability  of  some  of 
them,  brought  by  Mrs.  Morrow  to  our  notice  in  her  inspiring  address  upon 
"The  Faith  that  is  in  Us."  But — due  particularly  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Standish  Baldwin  1887,  President  Neilson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont — the 
campaign  gradually  got  bigger  than  the  College.  Or  rather  we  came  to  feel 
what  we  had  always  passively  known,  that  the  College's  cause  was  the  cause  of 
education  in  America  and  of  women  everywhere.  After  Mrs.  Baldwin  had 
ably  carried  out  her  instructions  to  "link  up  the  campaign  with  women,  the 
world,  civilization,  and  the  future,"  and  President  Neilson  had  shown  its  place 
in  the  whole  progress  of  American  education,  and  Mr.  Lamont  had  made  it  a 
world  issue, — then  we  realized  that  our  job  of  getting  four  million  dollars  for 
Smith  College  has  patriotic  and  cosmic  connections  wide  enough  to  convince 
any  possible  donor  of  its  justification.  For  of  course  the  women  who  have 
been  educated  at  Smith  College  cannot  give  the  entire  $4,000,000.  Some  of  it 
must  come  from  their  friends,  from  friends  of  the  College,  friends  of  education, 
friends  of  the  world. 

One  reason  for  the  undoubted  success  of  the  Service  School  was  that  it  opened 
on  a  high  note.     No  more  fitting  beginning  could  have  been  devised  than  Miss 
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Greene's  exquisite  and  thrilling  rendering  of  the  familiar  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  College,  ending  with  her  summary  of  its  two  heritages  from  her  father: — 

In  his  work  upon  the  plan  for  Smith  College,  in  his  lifelong  service  as  trus- 
tee, the  gifts  of  my  father's  spirit  to  Smith  College  seem  to  me  to  be  two,  and 
these  gifts  he  almost  literally  poured  into  all  his  thought  and  effort  for  the  Col- 
lege for  fifty  years. 

The  first  was  his  belief  in  women.  This  belief  had  no  reservations  of 
either  mind  or  heart  that  I  could  discover:  it  was  almost  unhampered  by  tra- 
dition. Opportunity,  which  implied  preparation  on  the  part  of  women  as  well 
as  the  more  flexible  attitude  of  society,  must  inevitably  enable  them  to  make 
their  distinctive  contribution,  which,  in  his  thought,  the  world  sorely  needed. 
His  ideal  was  always  social  rather  than  individual.  It  was  "usefulness,  hap- 
piness, and  honor" — I  quote  again  from  his  plan — that  the  College  was  to 
furnish  for  women. 

The  second  gift,  growing  out  of  his  faith  and  love  for  the  College,  his  deep 
satisfaction  in  its  wise  leadership  and  virile  attainments,  was  his  belief  in  it  as 
eternally  a  pioneer,  uncomplaisant,  pursuing  always  the  ever  soaring  Best. 
To  his  eager,  forward  looking  spirit,  Smith  College  could  never  become  part  of 
the  Established  Order;  it  could  never  know  an  Established  Order  within;  for 
was  it  not  a  developing  instrument  designed  to  enable  women  more  effectively 
and  freely  to  assume  their  share  in  the  decisive  affairs  of  an  ever-changing 
world? 

Dean  Comstock's  address  on  college  housing,  which  followed  Miss  Greene's, 
and  the  faculty  budgets  as  Professor  Kimball  presented  them,  we  are  reprint- 
ing in  full,  because  we  think  that,  in  a  campaign  chiefly  in  behalf  of  bigger  sal- 
aries and  better  housing,  the  facts,  definitely  and  authoritatively  stated,  upon 
those  two  issues  are  the  first  essentials  to  get  before  campaigners — and  every 
Quarterly  reader  is  that — and  through  them  to  a  wider  public.  Other 
equally  pertinent  information,  such  as  that  contained  in  Mr.  Sleeper's  plea  for 
a  new  music  building,  Dr.  Gilman's  and  Dr.  Goldthwaite's  expositions  of  the 
work  and  ideals  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Professor  Eliot's 
description  of  his  courses  in  play-acting  which  demand  a  proper  stage  for  their 
adequate  development,  Miss  Jordan's  entertaining  and  illuminating  account 
of  the  present  temper  of  the  undergraduate  body,  the  speech  by  Anne  Clark 
1 92 1,  undergraduate  representative  on  the  Fund  Committee,  telling  how  much 
the  students  want  a  really  good  swimming  pool, — all  helped  to  fill  in  the  picture 
of  what  the  College  is  to-day,  what  it  needs,  and  what  it  deserves.  We  dis- 
covered that  it  had  grown  tremendously  in  scope  and  variety  of  interest  since 
some  of  us  knew  it  well,  and  we  could  not  but  feel  and  admire  anew  the  fine 
training,  broad  culture,  and  high  purpose  of  its  teaching  staff. 

Much  of  the  definite  information  gathered  for  the  School  the  Fund  Com- 
mittee will  no  doubt  "get  across"  to  you  in  one  way  or  another.  And  by  the 
way,  read  whatever  they  send  you.  Read  it  carefully.  And  when  you  get 
the  President's  report  read  that  also,  with  greatest  care — particularly  the  finan- 
cial statement.  The  President  takes  pride  in  the  brevity  of  that  statement  and 
in  its  intelligibility  for  the  ordinary  human  mind;  and  the  facts  in  it  relate 
definitely  to  the  coming  campaign.  If  they  were  not  going  to  you  in  the  other 
form,  we  should  embody  some  of  them  here.  The  point  of  our  advice  is  this. 
The  alumnae  have  undertaken  the  job  of  selling  the  College  to  the  public. 
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Miss  Jane  Thomson  1908,  speaking  at  the  final  session  of  the  School,  warned  us 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  selling  points — not  only  the  ones  that  hap- 
pen to  interest  us  personally,  but  all  of  them.  From  this  time  forth  no  alumna 
of  Smith  College  can  be  too  well  primed  with  definite  facts  and  figures. 

The  financial  facts  of  the  campaign  were  presented  to  the  Service  School  by 
Mr.  George  B.  McCallum,  acting  treasurer  of  the  College  and  one  of  its  trus- 
tees. Expressing  his  opinion  that  the  most  important  need  of  the  college  is 
not  buildings  but  adequate  salaries  for  its  teaching  force,  he  went  on  to  explain 
exactly  how  it  is  hoped  to  make  approximately  $1,500,000  help  materially 
towards  both  these  important  ends. 

In  tuition,  he  explained,  the  College  loses  money  upon  every  student,  has 
always  done  so,  and  must  expect  to  do  so  increasingly.  For  instance,  the  girl 
who  graduated  last  June  cost  the  College  $640  more  than  she  paid  in  tuition 
fees.  But  the  dormitories  are  operated  as  a  whole  at  a  profit,  and  it  is  that 
profit  upon  the  investment  of  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  fund  in 
dormitories  with  which  it  has  been  planned  to  eke  out  professorial  salaries. 
To  quote  Mr.  McCallum: — 

I  believe  the  next  expert  to  be  added  to  our  staff  should  be  a  steward, 
and  this  relates  very  definitely  in  my  mind  to  the  question  you  all  constantly 
ask:  what  profit  or  income  to  the  College  can  you  assure  us  from  the  fifteen 
new  dormitories  planned?  To  be  frank  with  you,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  it, 
but  we  can  give  you  a  statement  of  the  immediate  past.  I  have  tried  to  show 
you  how  in  the  early  days  of  the  College  a  considerable  part  of  the  splendid 
increase  brought  about  by  the  unprecedented  management  of  President  Seelye 
was  due  to  the  income  from  dormitories,  when  they  could  be  run  with  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  and  with  the  much  lower  costs  for  wages  which  were  possible 
in  those  days. 

Each  dormitory  belonging  to  the  College  is  assessed  in  the  College  accounts 
for  a  sum  equal  to  5%  of  its  cost,  as  rental.  This  amounted  last  year  to  $44,- 
000.  In  addition  to  this  5%  profit,  there  has  usually  been  an  additional  profit; 
even  this  past  year  it  amounted  to  about  $6500.  This  extra  profit  was  not 
made  on  every  dormitory.  Eleven  paid  a  profit,  six  showed  a  loss.  Their 
individual  accounts  run  from  a  deficit  of  $3000  to  a  profit  of  $3000.  Some  of 
those  which  showed  a  loss  were  buildings  in  which  the  number  of  students 
housed  is  too  few  to  make  profit  possible.  Another  case  was  the  Lawrence 
House,  where  a  special  form  of  house-keeping  exists.  All  of  the  more  modern 
houses  showed  at  least  a  slight  profit. 

With  this  experience  as  a  basis  for  figures,  we  believe  that  your  new  dormi- 
tories, costing,  we  will  say  approximately  $150,000  apiece,  will  return  to  the 
College,  first,  4%  or  5%,  that  is,  $6000  or  $7500  each,  in  the  form  of  rental,  and 
in  addition  about  $3000  apiece  as  an  extra  profit.  If  this  maximum  of  $10,500 
per  dormitory  is  attained,  it  will  mean  a  return  of  about  7%  on  our  money, 
which  is  better  than  we  can  safely  secure  in  any  other  form  of  investment. 

If  the  results  that  we  have  had  were  attained  without  a  steward,  I  feel  very 
confident  that  in  the  new  dormitories  with  more  modern  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, with  the  consequent  large  saving  of  waste  and  of  labor,  a  steward  might 
be  able  to  increase  this  profit  on  food,  even  with  present  high  prices  and  the 
low  price  we  ask  for  food  and  lodging  in  our  dormitories,  by  several  thousand 
dollars. 

Two  other  important  questions  of  finance  touched  upon  by  President  Neilson 
in  an  address  that  followed  Mr.  McCallum's  belong  here:  what  of  the  million 
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dollar  fund  that  was  raised  quite  recently  for  a  salaries  endowment,  and  what  of 
the  adequacy  of  an  additional  income  of  $75,000  to  meet  the  present  salary 
situation?     On  the  first  point  President  Neilson  spoke  thus: — 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  has  happened  since  the  raising  of  the  one 
million  dollar  fund.  When  that  fund  was  considered,  the  College  was,  roughly 
speaking,  a  college  of  fifteen  hundred  students.  It  is  now  a  college  of  two 
thousand  students.  Our  aim  was  one  teacher  to  every  ten  students.  Five  hun- 
dred more  students  means,  then,  fifty  more  teachers.  The  income  on  one  mil- 
lion dollars  is  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  fifty  addi- 
tional teachers — the  number  needed  for  the  extra  students  we  have  since  the 
fund  was  raised.  We  are  therefore  really  worse  off  than  before  the  one  million 
dollar  fund  was  raised,  because  of  course  a  teacher  is  not  paid  one  thousand 
dollars  but  a  good  deal  more.  The  relation  of  this  million  dollar  fund  to  our 
present  position  is,  I  think,  a  campaign  fact  of  a  good  deal  of  importance. 

Later  he  came  to  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  two  million  dollars  more  to 
meet  the  present  situation. 

Two  million  dollars — that  was  a  snap  figure  given  last  February.  Somebody 
asked  me,  after  I  had  spoken  about  dormitories  and  about  one  or  two  essential 
buildings,  what  it  would  take  to  meet  those  needs,  and  I  said  I  thought  we  could 
go  a  long  way  towards  getting  abreast  of  the  situation  with  $2,000,000.  And 
we  shall  be  incomparably  better  off.  We  shall  be  a  more  efficient  college  with 
what  $2,000,000  will  buy,  although  we  may  as  well  realize  that  it  will  buy  a  good 
deal  less  than  it  would  have  bought  last  February.  It  will  buy  25%  less 
already.  Mr.  McCallum  has  shown  you  why,  in  his  opinion — and  I  agree  with 
him — the  investment  in  dormitories  is  a  good  investment  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  salaries.  It  is  an  investment  that  we  are  more  or  less  obliged  to 
make  anyhow,  since  we  have  the  two  patent  demands  of  housing  and  salaries. 
Our  salary  list  this  year  is  somewhat  over  $330,000.  The  interest  on  $1,500,- 
000  at  5%  is  $75,000.  That  would  increase  salaries  about  20%.  You  know 
what  the  increase  in  living  is. 

I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that  the  50%  increase  in  salary  which  is  aimed  at 
by  Harvard  would  be  regarded  by  the  teaching  profession  as  an  honest  and 
substantial  effort  to  help  them  in  these  days  of  high  costs,  and  that  it  would 
put  them  about  in  the  position  of  other  people  of  their  social  status.  For  other 
people  suffer  too,  as  we  know.  Now  a  50%  increase  would  mean  another 
$1,500,000.  We  should  then  have  an  income  of  $150,000,  which  is  about  50% 
of  what  we  are  paying  our  teachers  now. 

In  the  course  of  raising  this  fund,  you  will  be  asked:  "Two  millions  and  you 
have  two  thousand  students.  Is  the  interest  on  $2,000,000  going  to  reach  your 
needs?"  Well,  you  know  now  that  you  can  answer  to  that  question,  "  No,  not 
by  a  long  shot." 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  amount  proposed  last 
February  had  been  brought  up.  It  had  come  out  very  startlingly  in  the  open- 
ing session,  in  the  course  of  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Parsons  about  the  needs  of  the 
various  College  departments.  Many  of  these  were  small,  but  including  the 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  music  building,  they  added  up  to  an  impres- 
sive— or  perhaps  the  adjective  that  best  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  School 
as  they  heard  them  first  should  be  oppressive — total.  These  two  impressions — 
that  bigger  salaries  was  a  need  paramount  to  more  dormitories,  and  that  it  was 
unwise  to  make  a  big  campaign  for  an  insufficient  amount  in  these  days  of 
big  campaigns  and  at  a  time  when  the  impetus  of  all  the  other  educational  cam- 
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paigns  might  be  utilized  for  ours — were  established  at  the  first  session  of  the 
School  and  reinforced  at  every  subsequent  one.  They  could  not  be  separated ; 
it  was  the  comparative  disregard  of  the  salary  situation  in  February  and  again 
in  June  which  had  led  to  the  placing  of  the  sum  at  only  two  millions.  And  so 
at  the  final  session  of  the  School,  devoted  to  ways  and  means  and  methods  of 
the  campaign,  the  logical  result  was  that  the  delegates  voted  to  double  the 
amount.  This  was  done  only  after  long  and  earnest  debate  upon  the  motion. 
Some  weight  was  laid  on  expert  opinion,  some  on  the  fact  that  other  women's 
colleges  had  raised  their  objectives  after  final  consideration  of  their  needs  and 
no  doubt  with  a  realization  that  present  prices  are  showing  no  tendency  to 
decrease,  but  rather  the  opposite. 

The  other  important  action  taken  by  the  School  at  its  final  session  was  to 
recommend  to  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the  Fund  Committee  that  $2,000,- 

000  of  the  fund  be  raised  by  the  7500  alumnae  of  the  College  by  means  of  the 
quota  system  and  be  apportioned  by  districts.  These  districts,  according  to 
the  tentative  plan  of  Mrs.  Jean  Johnson  Goddard's  sub-committee,  will  cor- 
respond roughly  to  the  47  club  areas  which  the  War  Service  Board  used  in  its 
campaign. 

To  return  to  President  Neilson's  address,  of  which  the  financial  discussion 
was  only  a  small  part.  Mr.  McCallum  had  spoken  of  the  need  of  a  college  as 
large  as  ours  to  employ  an  increasing  staff  of  experts,  all  responsible  ultimately  to 
the  president,  in  whose  hands  the  reports  of  them  all  and  the  work  of  them  all 
crystallize  into  a  unit.  In  the  same  way  President  Neilson's  speech  to  the 
Service  School  was  a  sort  of  summarizing  and  unifying  note.  It  was  informal 
but  very  inclusive;  it  touched  somewhere  upon  every  large  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  supplemented  in  some  way  every  other  speech  that  was  made 
before  it  or  after  it.  From  such  an  address  it  is  naturally  very  difficult  to 
extract  a  brief  kernel.  To  feel  "the  thrill  and  the  challenge"  in  it  of  which 
Mrs.  Morrow  spoke,  one  must  have  heard  it,  and  heard  it  all.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  part  was  his  analysis  of  the  r61e  American  women  play  in 
American  life: — 

Professor  Miinsterberg — of  mixed  memory — -once,  in  fact  several  times, 
wrote  a  book  about  America,  and  one  of  his  essays  dealt  with  what  he  called, 

1  am  afraid  with  more  or  less  of  an  insulting  connotation,  "The  Effeminiza- 
tion  of  Culture  in  America."  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  popular 
lectures,  in  museums,  in  theatres,  and  in  churches  the  great  majority  of  the 
audience  or  spectators  were  women,  and  he  foresaw  that  women  through  their 
ability  for  organization — and  if  he  lived  now  he  might  say  through  their  vote — 
were  going  to  be  more  and  more  not  only  the  students  of  aesthetic  subjects,  but 
the  directors  of  them.  His  observation — although  I  do  not  draw  all  his 
lamentable  inferences — was  the  correct  observation. 

The  American  man  of  substantial  means,  even  when  he  has  gone  to  college, 
gets  rapidly  immersed  in  affairs,  becomes  too  often  the  familiar  figure  of  the 
"tired  business  man,"  and  plays  that  role  in  connection  with  a  very  large 
part  of  the  life  that  lies  beyond  his  office.  He  is  amused  passively;  he  writes 
cheques;  he  sits  passively  upon  what  are  supposed  to  be  public-spirited  boards 
of  directors;  he  allows  himself  to  be  taken  to  a  theatre.  He  very  seldom 
goes  to  a  picture  gallery  or  to  a  concert;  whether  he  goes  to  church  depends 
largely  upon  his  traditions  and  how  early  he  left  home.  He  is  not  a  directing 
force  in  any  of  these  means  of  culture;    they  are,  as  Professor  Miinsterberg 
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pointed  out,  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of  this  country.  That, 
before  recent  political  events,  was  in  my  opinion  the  most  important  reason  for 
the  higher  education  of  women :  that  it  meant  determining  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican culture  for  both  sexes. 

There  was  one  point  which  Professor  Miinsterberg  did  not  make,  so  far  as  I 
recall,  but  which  he  might  have  made.  These  agencies  which  I  have  enumer- 
ated are  indeed  important  in  the  culture  of  a  country;  there  is  one  agency  much 
more  important.  The  taste  of  a  child  is  for  the  most  part  formed  at  home; 
and  the  American  man  is  not  at  home  most  of  the  time.  Being  myself  now 
a  man  of  business  I  know  exactly  how  this  happens.  I  find  that  after  a  hurried 
moment  at  breakfast  and  a  confused  half  hour  at  luncheon — which  the  ordinary 
business  man  does  not  have  with  his  family — there  is  a  short  period  towards  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  when  one  is  torn  between  desire  to  do  one's  duty  by  one's 
family  and  the  desire  for  a  little  peace  after  the  harassing  engagements  of  the 
day.  The  hour  with  the  family  and  the  desire  for  peace  are  with  difficulty 
compatible.  Then  the  children  go  to  bed,  and  their  father  goes  to  the  club  or 
to  the  theatre.     His  influence  upon  his  children  practically  does  not  exist. 

The  influences  that  determine  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  American  family, 
in  the  class  represented  by  the  alumnae  of  this  college,  are  influences  that 
emanate  from  the  mother.  In  some  classes  they  emanate  from  hired  persons, 
but  fortunately  few  of  us  are  at  that  stage  of  social  elevation.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  that  matter,  then,  for  the  sort  of  lives  that  Americans  are  going 
to  live  and  the  sort  of  atmosphere  that  is  going  to  prevail  in  this  country,  are 
families  dominated  by  the  mother.  It  is  the  mother  who  selects  the  books,  it 
is  the  mother  who  chooses  the  pictures,  it  is  she  who  organizes  the  play  of  the 
children  and  who  gives  them  their  earliest  impressions  about  the  things  that 
ultimately  absorb  leisure.  And  culture,  of  course,  is  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
way  that  one  spends  leisure.  So  that  even  if  you  are  never  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  contents  of  libraries  or  museums,  you  would  still  be  most 
important  for  the  future  quality  of  American  life,  merely  by  virtue  of  your 
positions  in  households. 

You  know  all  that,  of  course,  but  the  men  whom  you  know  do  not  know  it, 
or  do  not  realize  it,  and  I  can  see  that  what  you  are  going  to  do  in  the  next  few 
months  is  to  bring  it  about  that  the  large  body  of  American  men  realize  how 
unimportant  they  really  are  for  the  things  that  matter  in  American  life:  that 
they  are  earners  of  means  but  that  it  is  you  who  apply  the  means  to  the  real 
purposes  for  which  they  are  earned. 

It  matters  a  great  deal,  then,  that  you  and  your  daughters  who  will  follow 
you  have  minds  that  have  been  informed  and  taste  that  has  been  trained  and 
spirits  that  have  been  led  to  deal  with  things  other  than  the  routine  affairs  of 
every  day  life, — that  you  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  things  that  are  per- 
manent. 

The  campaign  discussion  was  still  further  broadened  when,  on  Thursday 
evening,  Mr.  Thomas  Lamont,  whose  interests  are  divided  between  being  the 
chairman  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  and  a  trustee  of  Smith  College, 
showed  himself  equal  to  his  situation  by  deserting  the  Harvard  headquarters 
for  the  moment  to  come  up  and  speak  to  the  Service  School.  His  address 
was  at  once  intensely  practical  and  very  inspiring.  Very  impressive,  because  of 
his  own  double  interest  in  the  Smith  and  Harvard  drives,  was  the  point  he  made 
about  the  relation  of  the  educational  movement  as  a  whole  to  the  largest  issues 
of  the  war. 

"  I  want  to  recall  to  you  an  inscription  that  I  saw  as  I  was  leaving  France  at 
the  end  of  last  June,  just  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.     I  was  watching 
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the  French  peasants  crowding  down  to  the  quay  at  Brest  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
an  American  president.  As  I  got  off  the  train,  there  marched  down  the  quay 
a  little  body  of  American  doughboys  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  transport 
which  was  to  take  them  home.  And  one  of  those  American  soldiers  carried  a 
banner  on  which  were  inscribed  certain  words  which  you  of  Smith  College, 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  Jane  Austen  and  Walter  Pater,  will  hardly 
recognize.  Nevertheless  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  that  inscription  was.  It 
read:  "We  have  paid  our  debt  to  Lafayette.     Who  the  hell  else  do  we  owe?" 

As  I  saw  that,  I  laughed  and  then  I  grew  sober  as  I  thought  of  the  incalculable 
debt  that  we  Americans  have  not  yet  paid  in  full  to  the  world.  And  so,  when 
I  came  back  to  America  and  found  preparations  for  these  great  endowment 
drives  under  way,  I  began  to  be  filled  with  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  that, 
after  all,  we  were  trying  to  prepare  ourselves  to  pay  that  debt. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  you  loyal  Smith  College  women  is  only  a  part 
of  the  great  movement  which  is  sweeping  all  over  this  country  to  endow  our 
universities  adequately.  We  men  of  Harvard  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  you.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  men  of  Princeton,  and  the  men  of 
Cornell.  It  is  the  same  way  with  those  graduates  of  nine  little  freshwater 
colleges  in  Wisconsin  who  got  together  out  there  and  decided  to  make  a  joint 
drive.  It  is  plain  that  the  situation  of  the  endowed  institutions  of  our  country 
today  is  very  critical. 

This  country  is  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world.  In  a 
century  of  time  we  have  conquered  a  continent,  we  have  spread  the  hum  of 
industry  all  through  the  land ;  in  a  material  way  we  have  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  success.  Now  it  is  for  us  to  become  a  leader  of  the  world  in  other  and  even 
more  worthy  ways.  And  it  is  for  you  to  aid  and  take  part  in  that  leadership, 
in  leadership  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  fine  arts — things  of  the  kind  that  mean 
the  real  betterment  of  America  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

As  I  was  on  my  way  to  Paris  I  passed  through  London,  and  I  lunched  with  a 
fine  old  British  merchant  there,  a  wise  man,  who  had  always  been  a  warm  friend 
of  America.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  in  Paris.  I  said,  "Well,  I 
am  going  over  there  to  represent  and  to  work  for  America  as  much  as  I  can." 
"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "that's  true,  I  suppose.  But  first  of  all  you  are  going  to 
work  for  the  world.  He  who  best  serves  the  world  serves  best  his  native  land." 
There  has  nothing  ever  been  more  truly  said  than  that.  "America  first!" 
Yes!  But  first  in  her  generosity  and  in  her  vision  and  in  her  trust  in  her  fellow 
nations,  and  in  her  friendliness  and  helpfulness  to  those  nations.  That,  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  true  conception  of  "America  first!"  such  as  our  students  should 
get,  and  such  as  they  will  get  if  we  give  them  the  right  teachers.  And  at  Harv- 
ard we  have  been  paying  our  teachers,  of  whom  we  expect  so  much,  less  than 
a  motorman's  salary.  It  is  the  same  here  at  Smith.  It  would  be  tragic  if  it 
were  not  so  absurd. 

God  bless  you  in  this  great  endeavor  which  I  know  will  make  for  the  peace 
and  contentment  of  this  country  and  of  the  world. 

Next  morning  President  Seelye  spoke  movingly  of  the  spirit  of  Smith  Col- 
lege as  exemplified  in  its  motto,  "To  virtue  knowledge,"  urging  us  not  to 
forget  the  end  in  working  for  the  means.  And  once  more  we  paused  to  take 
pride  in  the  bigness  of  the  thing  for  which  we  have  assumed  responsibility  and 
the  splendid  justification  of  the  cause  which,  in  common  with  a  large  part  of 
educated  America,  we  are  supporting. 

For  the  meaning  of  present-day  education  we  went  back  to  Mrs.  Baldwin's 
fine  analysis: — ■ 

To  my  thinking,  education  means  not  only  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the 
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sense  of  professional  efficiency,  but  the  progressive  freeing  of  it  from  prejudice 
— prejudice  of  family,  of  social  class,  of  nation,  of  race — and  a  corresponding 
deepening  of  the  power  of  understanding  other  people,  whether  of  alien  race, 
of  a  different  tradition  and  culture,  or  of  a  different  social  environment  within 
the  national  group.  Now  is  not  just  that  a  primary  need  of  today?  A  free- 
ing of  our  minds  from  a  vast  overgrowth  of  prejudices,  a  deepening  of  our 
understanding  of  others, — in  short  the  acquisition  of  what  Jeremiah  of  old 
called  the  "understanding heart?" 

The  Service  School  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  and  methods.  Here  is  a  piece  of  practical  advice  that  Mr.  Lamont 
furnished  it: — 

I  can't  impress  upon  you  too  much  the  importance  of  the  work,  work,  work 
that  is  necessary  until  the  real  intensive  campaign  begins — in  January,  I  be- 
lieve. One  ounce  of  work  now  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  later  on.  One 
hour's  work  now  is  going  to  mean  as  much  as  a  day's  work  next  January  when 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign.  It  is  a  matter  of  organization.  If  you 
scatter  here  on  Friday  or  Saturday  morning  and  all  go  home  and  say  that  it  was 
fine  and  inspiring  and  that  you  fully  believe  in  the  campaign,  "but  it  is  no 
use  for  us  to  do  anything  until  January  first,"  you  will  make  the  mistake  of 
your  lives.  Work  from  now  on  until  the  beginning  of  your  intensive  campaign 
is  increasingly  necessary. 

You  will  not  cover  the  ground  adequately  if  you  stop  at  anything  less  than 
a  hundred  per  cent  representation  from  Smith  graduates.  That  is  what  we,  in 
Harvard,  have  been  aiming  for,  with  our  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  Harvard 
graduates.  Everyone  of  those  is  a  possible  contributor,  no  matter  how  small 
an  amount  he  is  able  to  contribute,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Smith  College 
endowment. 

I  must  urge  with  all  the  force  that  I  am  capable  of  that  you  bear  these  two 
points  in  mind:  to  work  from  now  until  the  campaign  is  on,  and,  when  the 
campaign  is  on,  to  set  out  for  a  hundred  per  cent  subscription. 

The  Smith  College  Fund  Committee — it  has  thus  finally  named  itself,  after 
due  consideration  of  all  suggestions  made  at  the  School  and  since — listened  with 
especial  satisfaction  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Lamont's  address.  They  wanted  the 
endorsement  of  a  high  authority  for  the  matter  of  immediate  organization. 
They  will  probably  already,  when  this  Quarterly  appears,  have  reached  the 
clubs  with  letters  outlining  the  work  that  can  be  done  locally  now.  They  want 
it  understood  that  the  campaign  for  pledges  has  not  yet  begun.  January  15 
is  the  date  tentatively  set  by  the  Committee  for  the  beginning  of  that.  Any 
individual  alumna  who  wants  to  help  and  would  like  to  follow  Mr.  Lamont's 
injunction  to  "do  it  now,"  should  communicate  with  the  central  committee, 
which  has  use  for  many  and  diverse  talents.  They  are  looking  for  campaign 
slogans  and  for  "features," — particularly  for  a  feature  less  overworked  than  the 
wartime  button  to  mark  contributors  to  the  campaign  fund.  They  especially 
want  as  soon  as  possible  the  names  of  all  possible  outside  donors — that  is,  pos- 
sible givers  who  are  not  alumnae  of  the  College.  The  plans  of  organization 
advise  strongly  that  all  such  names  should  be  sent  to  the  central  committee 
before  any  contribution  is  asked  for.  Suggestions,  like  that  made  by  a  dele- 
gate at  the  School  for  an  auxiliary  men's  committee,  are  asked  for.  In  short, 
the  Committee  wants  the  active  assistance  of  the  alumnae  body,  which,  hav- 
ing more  contacts  than  the  Committee  can  possibly  have,  will  be  sure  to  have 
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additional  ideas,  some  workable,  many  very  valuable,  some,  no  doubt,  not  in 
exact  accord  with  the  general  policy  of  the  campaign.  Through  the  Service 
School  the  alumnae  have  had  a  part  in  planning  the  campaign.  Through  the 
Alumnae  Advisory  Committee  (see  page  67)  any  of  them  may  have  a  part  in 
suggesting  how  the  money  they  are  going  to  raise  shall  be  spent.  In  the  same 
way  the  Fund  Committee  is  anxious  for  all  ideas — plans,  suggestions,  criti- 
cisms— about  raising  the  money. 

A  New  York  office  has  been  opened  at  140  West  42nd  St.,  of  which  Miss 
Florence  Angell  191 1  is  in  charge.  Mr.  John  Price  Jones,  who  directed  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  in  New  York  City  and  who  organized  the  Harvard 
Endowment  campaign,  has  been  engaged  to  assist  the  Fund  Committee  in 
organizing  its  work  and  managing  its  publicity. 

To  return  to  the  Service  School:  two  days  and  a  half  of  meetings  is  bound  to 
be  two  and  a  half  strenuous  days,  particularly  when  every  one  present  is  in  a 
position  to  feel  her  responsibility  to  hear  all  that  is  said  and  to  understand  all 
that  is  done — because  she  is  helping  to  do  it.  The  variety  of  the  programs  at 
the  Service  School  as  well  as  their  uniform  interest  did  much  to  lighten  the 
tension.  The  tour  through  the  campus  was  a  pleasant  change  in  the  method  of 
acquiring  facts.  Lighter  moments  were  provided  in  the  way  of  luncheons  and 
dinners.  The  popular  president  of  the  class  of  1776  made  these  livelier  by  her 
presence.  Her  suggestion  for  a  name — "Call  it  the  S.  O.  S.  Fund!" — and  the 
Fund  songs  furnished  impromptu  by  her  and  Elizabeth  Schlosser  1913  added 
much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  meal  hours.  The  war  record  of  Smith  College  was 
the  occasion  of  flattering  comment  from  many  of  the  School's  speakers,  and  the 
occasion  would  not  have  been  complete  without  the  latest  news  of  the  Unit, 
which  was  furnished  in  the  form  of  an  after-luncheon  speech  by  Ellen  Emerson, 
just  back  from  the  Somme.  President  Seelye's  interest  in  the  School,  expressed 
by  attendance  at  several  meetings  and  at  the  tea  at  Allen  Field  Club  House, 
was  an  added  source  of  inspiration. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  Service  School  may  perhaps  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  with  which  Mrs.  Morrow  closed  her  address.  She  had  been  talk- 
ing about  the  alumnae  and  their  achievements,  and  of  the  way  Smith  College 
seemed  to  have  fitted  them  for  all  emergencies,  including  what  Miss  Jordan 
had  once  called  "the  greatest  emergency  of  them  all — the  emergency  of  liv- 
ing." 

"And  this  is  my  confession  of  faith,"  concluded  Mrs.  Morrow. 

I  believe  in  Smith  College  as  a  training  school  for  life.  I  believe  that  she 
really  educates.  I  believe  that  the  achievements  of  the  College  and  her 
alumnae  would  warrant  her  in  asking  for  twenty  millions  instead  of  two.  I 
know  that  she  is  the  largest  woman's  college  in  the  world.  I  believe  she  is 
the  best.     Do  we  all  believe  it?    Can  we  make  the  world  believe  it? 

In  that  high  mood  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  the  Service  School  decided 
that  Smith  College  was  certainly  warranted  in  asking  for  four  millions.  Be- 
cause every  alumna  will  like  to  know  who  was  at  the  School  and  how  she  indi- 
vidually, if  she  was  not  present,  was  represented,  we  print  a  list  of  the  dele- 
gates. Those  not  specifically  noted  as  representing  class,  club,  or  some  official 
relation,  may  be  called  delegates  at  large.     They  represent  themselves:   they 
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came  drawn  by  loyalty  to  the  college  and  interest  in  the  biggest  job  the  alum- 
nae have  ever  tackled. 


Josephine  Dormitzer  Abbott  ion — Winchester  Club 

Adele  Allen  1886 — class  of  1886 

Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews  1904 — Chairman  Smith  Col- 
lege Fund  Committee 

Abby  Arnold  1892 — class  of  1892 

Ruth  Standish  Baldwin  1887 — trustee 

Maud  Skidmore  Barber  1906 — class  of  1906 

Alice  Raymond  Biram  1906 

Eleanor  Bissell  1897 — Southern  California  Club 

Isabel  Cutler  Blanke  1897 — New  York  Club 

Ruth  Paine  Blodgett  191 2 — class  of  191 2 

Katharine  Boutelle  1915 — class  of  1915 

Ethyl  Bradley  1901 — Gloucester  Club 

Alice  Butterfield  1903 — director  of  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion 

Elizabeth  Greene  Capen  1907 — Nebraska  Club 

Grace  Chapin  1899 — class  of  1899 

Anne  Clark  192 1 — Smith  College  Fund  Committee 

Pauline  Clark — Bryn  Mawr  College 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  1883 — former  trustee  and 
director 

Bertha  Dwight  Cole  1891 — class  of  1891 

Ada  Comstock  1897 — former  trustee 

Bertha  Robe  Conklin  1904 — director  of  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation 

Nellie  Cuseck  Connolly  1904 — Merrimac  Valley  Club 

Ellen  Cook  1893 — director  of  Alumnae  Association 

Ruth  Cooper  1912 — Western  Massachusetts  Club 

Cora  Coolidge  1892 — Fitchburg  Club 

Helen  Boss  Cummings  1897 — Eastern  Connecticut  Club 

Lura  Bugbee  Cummings  1907 — Vermont  Club 

Ethel  Davison  1917 — class  of  1917 

Carrie  Day  1887 — class  of  1887 

Carolyn  Dean  1914 — Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Club 

Edith  Dunton  1897 — editor  of  Alumnae  Quarterly 

Ellen  Emerson  1901 — -class  of  1901  and  trustee 

Bertha  Folsom  1903 — New  Hampshire  Club 

Gertrude  Gladwin  1900 

Jean  Johnson  Goddard  191 1 — Smith  College  Fund 
Committee 

Sarah  Storer  Goodwin  1892 

Ethel  Gower  1898 — New  Haven  Club 

Helen  Greene  1891 — trustee 

Charlotte  Gulliver  1883 — former  trustee 

Georgia  Coyle  Hall  1898 — class  of  1898 

Anne  Mead  Hammond  1904 

Bertha  Ray  Harriman  1886 

Alice  Warner  Hamilton  1903 — Hartford  Club 

Muriel  Haynes  1904 — director  of  Alumnae  Association 

Marguerite  Page  Hersey  1901 — vice-president  of  Alum- 
nae Association 

Edith  Hill  1903 

Helen  Hills  Hills  1908 — class  of  1908 

Netta  Wetherbee  Higbee  1880 — class  of  1880 

Agnes  Childs  Hinckley  1901 — class  of  1901 

EmmaHirth  1905 — class  of  1905 

Mary  Rayner  Holbrook  1888 — class  of  1888 

Margaret  Manson  Holcomb  1896— class  of  1896 

Martha  Hopkins  1889 — class  of  1S89 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst  1898 

Eliza  Huntington  1881 — class  of  1881 

Florence  Jackson  1893 — director  of  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion 

Jessica  Jenks  1909 — Worcester  Club 


Helen  Jones  1910 — class  of  1910 

Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball  1901 

Prof.  Everett  Kimball — Smith  College  Fund  Commit- 
tee 

Florence  Lord  King  189s — class  of  1895 

Amey  Kingman  1900 — Rhode  Island  Club 

Katharine  Knight  1914 — class  of  1914 

Louise  Day  Putnam  Lee  1909 — class  of  1909 

Marion  McClench  1903 — Detroit  Club 

Katherine  McClellan — class  of  1882 

Anne  McConway  McEldowney  1893 — Pittsburgh  Club 
and  director  of  Alumnae  Association 

Mary  Macmillan  1916 — class  of  1916 

Helen  Miller  191 1 — Columbus  Club 

Julia  Miller  191 1 — Cleveland  Club 

Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896 — Smith  College  Fund 
Committee  and  president  of  Alumnae  Association 

Christine  Nelson  1906 

Dorothy  Mack  Nichols  1916 — Washington,  D.  C.  Club 

Harriet  Holden  Oldham  1893 — class  of  1893 

Alice  Lord  Parsons  1897 — Smith  College  Fund  Com- 
mittee 

Anne  Paul  1894 — Smith  College  Fund  Committee  and 
director  of  Alumnae  Association 

Miriam  Rogers  Perkins  1890 — class  of  1890 

Ruth  Perry  19 19 — class  of  1919 

Alice  Cone  Perry  1913 

Clara  Burnham  Platner  1896 — Boston  Club 

Bertha  Prentiss  1902 — class  of  1902 

Winifred  Notman  Prince  1908 — Eastern  New  York  Club 

Eva  Jenison  Pruyn  1910 

Edith  Rand  1899 

Caroline  Reed  1918 — class  of  1918 

Isabella  Rhodes  1907 

Anna  Rochester  191 1 — Buffalo  Club  and  Class  of  1911 

Helen  Rogers  1905 — Rochester  Club 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  1913 — secretary  to  Fund  Com- 
mittee 

Emma  Goodeve  Sebring  1889 

Dorothy  Cooke  Sihler  19 15 — St.  Louis  Club 

Florence  Snow  1904 — Smith  College  Fund  Committee 

Mary  Stevenson  1909 — Berkshire  County  Club 

Hannah  Johnson  Stoddard  1901 — Bridgeport  Club 

Helen  Story'  1900 — class  of  1900 

Margaret  Hotchkiss  Streit  1904 — class  of  1904 

Lelia  Parker  Sturges  1901 

Florence  Taber  ex- 191 5 — Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Club 

Bertha  Watters  Tildsley  1894 — class  of  1894 

Carolyn  Tucker  1907 — class  of  1907 

Susan  Kennedy  Tully  1903 — class  of  1903 

Stella  Tuthill  1907— Chicago  Club 

Margaret  Silsbee  Wade  1899 — Syracuse  Club 

Dorothy  Waterman  Waldron  1910 

Mary  Rankin  Wardner  1892 — Treasurer  of  Alumnae 
Association 

Marguerite  Wells  189s — trustee 

Mildred  Jenks  Whipple  1905 

Virginia  Whitmore  1917 

Elizabeth  Whitney  1900 — Students'  Aid  Society 

Dorothy  Usher  Wilson  1913 — Wisconsin  Club 

Adeline  Wing  1898 — Students'  Aid  Society 

Caroline  Wing  1896 — Maine  Club 

Ella  Eames  Wood  1883 — class  of  1883 

E.  K.  D. 


A  REPORT  FROM  OUR   SCHOOL   FOR   SOCIAL   WORK 


F.  Stuart  Chapin 
Director 

The  first  summer  session  of  the  Training  School  for  Social  Work  closed  on 
August  thirtieth.  Ten  students,  including  social  workers  and  teachers,  who 
were  enrolled  merely  for  the  short  summer  course,  received  certificates  of 
attendance:  four  in  the  theory  of  community  service  and  six  in  the  theory  of 
psychiatric  social  work.  The  remaining  nineteen  students  began  in  September 
their  period  of  practical  training,  during  which  they  are  either  attached  to  the 
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out-patient  departments  of  hospitals  or  in  residence  at  settlements.  Of  this 
group  ten  are  receiving  training  in  psychiatric  social  work,  six  in  medical 
social  work,  and  three  in  community  service. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  psychiatric  social  work  are  getting  their  field 
practice  at  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital.  Some  are  internes  there. 
Four  not  so  associated  are  living  together  in  the  South  End,  where  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  into  the  atmosphere  of  working-class  life  in  a  metro- 
politan district.  Miss  Mary  C.  Jarrett,  associate  director  of  the  Training 
School,  is  in  charge  of  the  field  work  of  these  students.  Miss  Jarrett  is  just 
now  engaged  in  an  interesting  piece  of  research.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Southard  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Engineering  Foundation  of  New  York,  she  is  investigating  the  field  of  indus- 
trial psychiatry.  Psychiatrists  and  specialists  on  mental  diseases  have 
gathered  so  much  information  that  helps  to  explain  the  personal  difficulties 
and  peculiarities  of  character  of  individuals,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  the  practical  problems  of  employment.  It  is  thought  that 
the  psychiatric  study  of  employees  who  make  trouble  in  mills  and  factories, 
or  who  show  trying  peculiarities  of  personality  and  temperament,  may  be  of 
great  assistance  to  employers  in  handling  difficult  labor  situations. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  medical  social  work  are  being  supervised  in 
their  field  practice  by  Miss  Marie  Antoinette  Cannon,  who  is  chief  of  Social 
Service  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
medical  social  workers  in  the  country.  Four  of  them  are  living  at  the  Phila- 
delphia College  Settlement,  situated  in  one  of  Philadelphia's  foreign  quarters. 
The  other  two  are  in  Boston,  working  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  plan  for  group  living  in  slum  neighborhoods  is  one  of  the  unique  arrange- 
ments for  the  training  of  students  in  the  Smith  School.  The  house  in  Boston's 
South  End  serves  as  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the  whole  group  of  fourteen 
students  working  in  that  city.  This  includes  two  students  in  community 
service,  the  field  work  in  this  course  being  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Grace 
T.  Wills,  the  head  of  Lincoln  House,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  Boston 
Settlements.  The  third  student  in  this  course  lives  with  the  Philadelphia 
group. 

The  students  who  attended  merely  the  summer  course  formed  an  interesting 
group:  social  workers  and  teachers  who  wished  to  perfect  their  professional 
training  and  who  perceived  the  new  emphasis  at  present  laid  on  community 
organization  and  the  new  interest  in  the  social  aspects  of  mental  hygiene. 
Among  those  in  this  group  having  notable  records  and  experiences  was  a 
teacher  of  ungraded  classes  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  regarded  as  the  best 
visiting  teacher  in  that  city,  a  very  successful  teacher  of  defective  children  in 
Western  New  York,  and  a  high  school  principal  from  Champaign,  111.  Another 
young  woman  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Girl  Scout  movement  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  and  for  a  year  or  so  had  been  organizing  groups  and  councils 
and  training  leaders  for  this  work  throughout  the  state.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  was  that  of  a  social  worker  who  was  sent  in  191 7  on  a  special 
Red  Cross  mission  to  Roumania  and  in  1918  on  a  similar  mission  to  Russia, 
having  returned  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  enter  the  Smith  College  course. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  HOUSING  REFORMER 

Edith  Elmer  Wood 

Edith  Elmer  Wood  1890  has  been  doing  really  epoch-making  work  in  the  field  of  National 
Housing.  Her  reports  to  the  A.  C.  A.  and  her  leadership  of  the  conference  on  Housing  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association  rally  in  Northampton  last  May  have  brought 
her  before  Smith  women,  who  are  proud  of  her  scholarship  and  will  enjoy  this  bit  of  autobi- 
ography. The  publication  of  her  book,  which  was  her  doctor's  dissertation  at  Columbia  and 
which  is  reviewed  here  by  way  of  supplement  to  Mrs.  Wood's  own  modest  account,  marks  a 
climax  in  her  work  that  the  Quarterly  is  glad  to  celebrate.  Smith  College's  housing 
campaign,  as  Dean  Comstock  pointed  out  to  the  Alumnae  Service  School,  is  not  at  all  on  the 
lines  of  Mrs.  Wood's  interest.  But  the  interests  of  Smith  alumnae  are  big  enough  and  diversi- 
fied enough  to  comprehend  both. 

All  women  are  interested  in  homes  and  consequently  in  houses,  which  form 
the  physical  basis  of  homes.  Perhaps  my  varied  experience  in  seeking  shelter 
for  my  own  family  in  all  sorts  of  places  from  a  paper  tea-house  in  Japan  to  a  so- 
called  palace  in  Venice  (the  former  being  much  the  more  hygienic  of  the  two,  by 
the  way)  may  have  inclined  me  to  be  especially  interested  in  the  subject.  But 
the  really  determining  cause  was  my  Porto  Rican  cook,  who  was  found  to  be  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis.  The  doctors  said  it  was  imperiling  our 
children  to  keep  her  in  the  house.  She  had  no  home  of  her  own,  and  her  only 
relative  was  a  sister  who  lived  with  her  husband  and  two  little  children  in  one 
windowless  room  opening  off  a  San  Juan  patio.  It  would  be  a  death  sentence 
to  that  family  to  let  her  go  there.  And  there  was  no  hospital  or  institution  in 
the  island  that  would  receive  her.  Finally  the  Porto  Rican  doctor  in  charge  of 
the  contagious  disease  hospital  solved  Paola's  and  my  problem  by  putting  up  a 
tent  for  her  sufficiently  remote  from  his  small-pox  patients  and  feeding  her  eggs 
and  milk. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  Anti-tuberculosis  League  of  Porto  Rico,  with  its  hospital 
and  sanatorium,  its  dispensaries,  and  educational  campaigns.  They  made  me 
president  because  Paola  was  my  cook,  I  suppose,  certainly  not  because  I  knew 
anything  about  the  subject,  and  I  put  in  four  very  strenuous  years  getting  the 
organization  on  its  feet.  Fate  seemed  to  have  slated  me  for  anti-tuberculosis 
work,  and  had  we  remained  in  Porto  Rico,  I  could  hardly  have  broken  away 
from  it.  But  I  had  come  to  feel  more  and  more  that  we  were  dealing  only  with 
effects  and  that  I  wanted  to  get  back  among  the  causes  of  tuberculosis,  and  that 
far  and  away  the  greatest  of  these  was  bad  housing.  I  watched  patient  after 
patient  come  to  our  sanatorium,  sleep  out  of  doors,  gain  twenty  pounds,  lose 
cough  and  temperature  and  go  back  with  "disease  arrested."  We  would  tell 
them,  "  Keep  on  living  in  the  open  air  as  you  do  here.  If  you  can't  sleep  out  of 
doors,  keep  your  windows  wide  open."  And  nine  times  out  of  ten,  we  knew  it 
was  all  a  mockery,  that  they  were  going  to  such  conditions  as  Paola's  sister 
lived  in,  that  in  a  few  months  they  would  be  back  in  a  worse  condition  than 
ever,  and  only  too  often  another  member  of  the  family  would  follow,  and  then 
another.     Hospitals,  sanatoriums,  and  dispensaries  for  tuberculosis  we  must 
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indeed  have,  but  the  disease  will  never  be  wiped  out  until  slums  and  slum  condi- 
tions are  wiped  out,  and  we  are  only  pouring  water  through  a  sieve  till  we  do 
that. 

The  last  year  we  were  in  Porto  Rico  I  started  a  campaign  for  a  modern  hous- 
ing code  for  San  Juan.  Andwhen  we  went  to  live  in  Washington  I  kept  it  care- 
fully dark  that  I  knew  anything  about  tuberculosis  and  threw  in  my  fortunes 
with  the  people  who  were  agitating  for  the  suppression  of  the  Washington 
alleys.  The  more  I  studied  the  subject,  the  more  convinced  I  became  that  bad 
housing  was  a  fundamental  problem  and  was  blocking  progress  all  along  the 
line.  It  was  manufacturing  tuberculosis  and  multiplying  infant  mortality  and 
affecting  health  in  a  hundred  ways.  But  it  was  also  sapping  family  life  at  its 
source,  fostering  immorality,  intemperance,  juvenile  delinquency.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  causes  of  industrial  unrest  (and  indeed  of  industrial  inefficiency) 
and  furnished  the  most  propitious  soil  for  the  growth  of  anarchy  and  Bolshe- 
vism. Efforts  to  Americanize  immigrant  groups  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
dark  rooms  of  the  tenements. 

And  further,  the  more  I  studied  it,  the  more  I  found  that  we  in  the  United 
States  were  years  behind  England  and  Belgium  and  Germany  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  indeed  a  score  of  other  countries,  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  housing 
problem  and  in  our  whole  attitude  towards  it.  In  our  methods  and  in  our 
underlying  philosophy  we  stood  where  they  had  stood  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Moreover,  the  ignorance  in  this  country  as  to  what  had  been  done  abroad  was 
appalling.  Only  a  handful  of  people  had  ever  heard  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
they  were  not  the  leaders  of  the  housing  movement.  These  leaders,  who  had 
developed  the  New  York  tenement  house  law  and  through  it  had  wrought 
a  very  real  improvement  in  the  worst  city  conditions,  were  a  peculiarly  conserv- 
ative and  individualistic  group,  who  regarded  the  British  and  German  housing 
methods,  with  which  they  had  only  the  most  superficial  acquaintance,  as  dan- 
gerously socialistic  and  wholly  un-American.  They  used  their  organization,  the 
National  Housing  Association,  to  smother  out  the  feeble  attempts  that  had 
been  made,  at  several  times  and  places,  to  start  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
modern  European  methods. 

After  some  preliminary  work  and  a  good  deal  of  thought,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  could  do  no  more  useful  service  than  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  European 
and  Australasian  housing  methods  in  the  United  States  and  point  out  their 
adaptability  to  our  needs.  To  help  in  the  educative  process  and  to  push  it  on 
into  the  realm  of  action,  the  aid  of  strong  national  groups  was  going  to  be  es- 
sential, and  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  two  groups  most  likely  to  help  and 
most  potent  in  helping  would  be  organized  labor  and  organized  women. 

In  1914  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  instruct  their  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  Philadelphia  to  present  a  resolution  favoring  govern- 
ment loans  for  workingmen's  houses  and  municipal  housing  where  necessary; 
and  I  also  secured  the  active  interest  of  the  national  officers  in  the  resolution, 
which  resulted  in  its  approval.  It  was  rather  academic,  perhaps,  at  the  time, 
but  has  since  become  a  very  practical  part  of  the  policy  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 
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In  regard  to  the  women,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent,  perhaps,  to 
attack  at  once  the  national  officers  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  but  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  it  seemed  to  me  better  to  concentrate  on  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  and  have  it  act  as  a  leaven.  In  1914,  therefore,  I  asked  the 
Washington  branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  to  appoint  a  committee  on  housing.  This 
committee,  of  which  I  was  made  chairman,  spent  a  year  in  studying  the  subject 
and  submitted  a  report  advising  the  adoption  of  housing  as  one  of  the  activities 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  and  the  appointment  of  a  national 
committee  to  formulate  a  policy  and  program.  The  Washington  branch 
adopted  this  report  and  instructed  its  delegate  to  the  San  Francisco  Biennial  in 
1915  to  present  it.  It  was  referred  to  the  Council,  and,  thanks  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  at  that  time  executive  secretary  of  the  A.  C.  A., 
it  was  adopted,  and  late  in  1916  I  was  asked  to  form  the  National  Housing 
Committee  and  act  as  its  chairman.  A  very  strong  committee  was  selected 
with  eleven  members,  all  of  whom  had  had  extensive  experience  in  one  or  more 
phases  of  housing.  They  were  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  have  never  met  as  a  committee,  though  I  have  managed  to  hold  personal 
conferences  with  all  but  two  of  them.  The  work  of  the  committee  has  been 
done  by  correspondence,  and  the  method  hardly  favors  rapid  action.  Our 
report,  which  was  a  unanimous  one  (although  we  had  been  by  no  means 
unanimous  at  the  start)  was  completed  for  the  1919  Biennial  and  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  A.  C.  A.  Journal. 

Meanwhile  I  had  decided  that  a  book  on  housing  was  urgently  needed, 
which  should  present  compactly,  in  reasonably  readable  form,  a  broad  general 
view  of  the  subject.  It  was  to  set  forth:  (1)  existing  housing  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  (2)  existing  remedies,  namely,  restrictive  legislation  and  model 
housing  enterprises  under  private  initiative,  (3)  foreign  methods  in  so  far  as 
they  differ  from  our  own,  (4)  the  applicability  of  foreign  methods  to  American 
conditions,  and  (5)  the  formulation  of  a  national  housing  policy  based  on  the 
data  presented. 

The  collection  of  the  material  for  this  book  involved  considerable  time  and 
labor.  Meanwhile  I  wanted  to  educate  myself  in  all  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  the  subject — a  process  calculated  to  occupy  me  for  the  rest 
of  this  incarnation.  As  a  beginning,  I  decided  to  spend  two  years  in  New  York 
taking  the  regular  course  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  (at  that  time 
the  School  of  Philanthropy),  which  had  close  affiliations  with  the  National 
Housing  Association  and  with  Columbia  University,  where  I  proposed  to  do 
graduate  work  in  social  legislation.  I  could  take  my  master's  degree  there  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  my  intention  was  to  write  the  book  during  that  time 
and  present  it  as  my  master's  essay. 

These  two  years  (1915-1917)  were  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  to  me. 
I  made  an  administrative  study  of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Department 
for  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  was  given  every  facility 
for  studying  the  methods  and  workings  of  the  department.  I  was  given  access 
to  the  valuable  collection  of  reports,  pamphlets,  and  letters  in  the  files  of  the 
National  Housing  Association.  I  worked  in  the  Legislative  Drafting  Bureau  of 
Columbia  University.     But  I  found  I  could  not  finish  the  book  within  the  two 
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years.  Under  the  title,  "Constructive  Housing  Legislation  and  its  Lesson  for 
the  United  States, "  a  portion  of  the  material  was  briefly  presented  as  my  mas- 
ter's thesis  and  subsequently  published  (February,  1918)  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  It  was  republished  in  book  form  by  the 
Journal,  along  with  Mr.  Ackerman's  important  articles  on  English  war  hous- 
ing and  shorter  articles  by  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Childs,  under  the  title 
"Housing  Problems  in  War  and  Peace,"  and  was  used  by  members  of  Congress 
and  others  during  the  working  out  of  our  own  war  housing  policy. 

After  ending  my  work  in  New  York  in  191 7  and  moving  to  Philadelphia, 
where  my  husband  was  stationed  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  I  took  an  advisory 
position  with  the  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  in  connection  with  the 
formulation  and  carrying  out  of  their  housing  policy,  went  on  with  the  book, 
and  completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at 
Columbia,  the  book  being  accepted  as  my  doctor's  dissertation.  Very  recently 
indeed  I  have  started  to  make  housing  reports  for  a  firm  of  contracting  engineers 
engaged  in  industrial  housing  and  hope  to  be  able  to  steer  a  few  large  employers 
into  the  least  unsatisfactory  methods  of  carrying  on  such  enterprises.  Which 
brings  the  narrative  up  to  date. 

In  regard  to  the  future  housing  work  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  our  committee  con- 
tinues in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  putting  its  own  recommendations  into 
effect.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  formation  of  housing  committees  in  all 
local  branches  and  the  holding  of  housing  meetings.  The  further  recommenda- 
tion that  these  committees  should  cooperate  in  all  local  movements  which  are 
in  line  with  the  policies  indicated, must  depend  for  its  fulfillment  on  the  several 
committees.  The  A.  C.  A.  has  a  great  opportunity,  if  it  makes  the  most  of  it, 
to  guide  the  housing  policies  of  the  more  unwieldy  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  work  of  more  far-reaching  usefulness.  For  I 
am  still  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  early  conviction  that  when  organized 
labor  and  organized  womanhood  make  up  their  minds  to  have  housing  reform, 
nothing  on  earth  can  stop  it. 


AMERICA'S  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

Ethel  Puffer  Howes 

Mrs.  Howes,  like  Mrs.  Wood,  has  brought  honor  to  Smith  College  by  her  scholarship. 
The  Quarterly  realizes  its  good  fortune  in  having  her  upon  its  editorial  board. 

Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood's  book*  on  "The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage 
Earner"  is  not  only  a  treatise  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  or  practical 
worker,  but  also  an  object-lesson  in  the  ordering  of  material  and  the  march 
of  argument.  Too  many  compendious  volumes  in  the  field  of  social  reform 
leave  to  the  reader  the  task  of  evaluating  the  facts  presented  and  applying 
them  to  the  immediate  problem;  this  one  sweeps  every  relevant  fact  into  the 
place  where  it  contributes  to  a  conclusion.     Thus  the  work,  though  far  from 

♦The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner,  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood.     The  Macmillan  Co.  ioio. 
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controversial,  attains  a  cumulative  and  dynamic  convincingness.  The  task 
of  the  reviewer,  indeed,  is  useful  but  humble.  One  can  do  little  more  than 
condense  the  argument,  using  for  the  most  part  the  very  words  of  the  text, 
as  they  are  clearly  seen  to  be  the  best  available. 

The  first  chapter  sets  forth  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  is  closely  adhered 
to.  Mrs.  Wood  proposes,  by  studying  American  housing  conditions  and  the 
methods  heretofore  applied  to  the  attempted  solution  of  the  problem,  by 
considering  the  experience  of  foreign  countries,  their  methods,  the  extent  of 
their  success,  and  the  adaptability  of  these  methods  to  our  home  conditions, 
to  reach  conclusions  which  will  allow  the  formulation  of  an  American  housing 
policy.  The  three  following  chapters  take  up  the  American  situation  historic- 
ally and  geographically,  and  this,  very  briefly,  is  what  emerges.  One  third 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  living  under  subnormal  housing  condi- 
tions, and  a  tenth  are  living  under  conditions  which  are  an  acute  menace  to 
health.  In  fact,  under  existing  economic  conditions,  wages,  and  costs,  un- 
skilled workers  cannot  be  supplied  with  homes  up  to  the  American  standard 
by  ordinary  business  methods.  In  other  words,  an  unskilled  worker  cannot 
afford  a  decent  home.  The  methods  that  in  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
been  applied  to  this  situation  are  two  (disregarding  the  recent  Government 
war  projects) : — restrictive  housing  legislation, and  model  housing  under  private 
initiative  (philanthropic  or  industrial).  But  although  restrictive  housing 
legislation  may,  as  in  New  York  City,  eradicate  the  worst  conditions,  the  result 
is  that,  as  in  New  York,  the  average  workman  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the  "new- 
law"  houses.  Philanthropic  model  housing  cannot  even  begin  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  if  it  could,  "What  kind  of  civilization  would  it  be  that  made  the 
possession  of  a  decent  home  by  the  bulk  of  American  workingmen  dependent 
on  the  generous  impulses  of  private  philanthropy?"  Housing  by  employers 
may  or  may  not  provide  suitable  shelter  to  some  extent,  but  the  system  is 
undemocratic,  and  the  workingman  who  accepts  it  gives  up  a  considerable 
share  of  his  independence.     As  concluded  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV: — 

There  are  housing  conditions  all  over  the  United  States  which  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  civilized  communities. 

Restrictive  housing  laws,  energetically  enforced,  ameliorate  bad  conditions, 
but  cannot  cure  them. 

Model  housing  enterprises  of  philanthropic  or  industrial  origin  neither  do 
nor  ought  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  housing  problem  of  foreign  nations  is  seen  to  be  in  essence  the  same  as 
our  own.  Simply,  there  are  not  enough  "houses  of  an  acceptable  standard  at 
a  low  enough  rental  for  the  rank  and  file  of  unskilled  wage  earners."  If 
Europe  has  more  one-room  tenements,  we  out-do  her  in  the  dilapidation  and 
fire-risk  of  our  wooden  buildings.  So,  too,  the  methods  of  attempted  solution 
have  been  the  same — restrictive  legislation,  health  codes,  and  model  housing 
enterprises  by  philanthropists  and  employers.  But  these  countries  came 
twenty-five  years  ago  to  the  conclusion  set  down  above,  of  the  essential 
futility  of  these  methods.  The  constructive  housing  policy  on  which  they 
then  embarked  involved  government  aid  along  four  main  lines: — 

1.  State  or  Municipal  housing,  through  buying  land  and  building  houses 
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to  be  rented,  managed  by  housing  companies,  or  sold  on  long-term  easy  pay- 
ments. 

2.  Loans  at  low  interest  to  non-commercial  housing  companies. 

3.  Long-term  loans  to  individual  working-men. 

4.  Tax  exemption. 

Of  intense  interest  is  the  detailed  yet  concise  account  in  Chapter  V  of  the 
housing  legislation  and  resulting  achievements  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Germany,  France,  Italy, Latin-America, and  the  self-governing  British  colonies. 
Whoever  meets  the  facts  here  for  the  first  time  must  blush  for  the  backward- 
ness and  timidity  of  our  thinking.  Great  Britain,  as  early  as  1851,  in  the 
Laboring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Act,  accepted  the  fundamental  principle  of 
government  responsibility  for  the  housing  of  the  people;  and  although  the 
constructive  part  of  the  act  remained  a  dead  letter  for  forty  years,  the  later 
housing  acts,  beginning  with  1890,  have  undoubtedly  enabled  more  than  half 
a  million  people  in  England  to  live  in  comfortable  homes. 

The  essential  points  of  this  English  housing  legislation  seem  to  be,  first,  the 
permission  to  local  authorities  to  acquire  land  and  build  tenements  or  cottages 
with  gardens  for  working  people  within  their  own  boundaries  or  in  adjoining 
suburbs ;  the  obligation  under  the  acts  on  local  authorities  to  take  action  when- 
ever a  shortage  of  working-class  houses  exists;  and  the  obligation,  when 
slum  areas  are  cleared,  of  rehousing  the  dispossessed  population.  The  health 
improvement  statistics  for  these  areas  are  striking,  but  those  of  the  develop- 
ment of  children  are  even  startling.  The  school  boys  at  Bournville  (the  gar- 
den city  near  Birmingham)  averaged  four  inches  taller  than  the  Birmingham 
boys  of  the  same  age,  and  their  chest  measure  three  inches  greater.  "The 
Port  Sunlight  children  surpass  those  of  the  same  economic  group  in  Liverpool 
at  every  age  in  height  by  a  substantial  margin.  .  .  .  Moreover  while 
they  start  at  seven  years  on  a  par  with  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  in  the 
higher  grade  schools  (exactly  the  same  in  height  and  a  pound  ahead  in  weight), 
at  eleven  years  the  Port  Sunlight  children  have  distanced  the  most  favored 
city  class  and  at  fourteen  their  lead  is  still  greater,  amounting  in  weight  to 
thirteen  and  one-half  pounds." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  valor  and  staying  power  of  Belgium's  soldiers  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1889  she  produced  the  first  effective  construct- 
ive housing  law;  and  that  by  1913  approximately  500,000  working  people 
were  well  housed  as  a  result  of  government  loans  and  industrial  enterprises. 
The  two  most  striking  points  of  the  Belgian  system  are  the  liberation  of 
Savings  Bank  funds  for  housing  loans  to  individual  workingmen,  to  housing 
companies,  and  to  municipalities,  and  the  provision  for  life  insurance,  under- 
written by  the  savings  bank  itself,  to  cover  an  individual  housing  loan. 

The  most  admirable  feature  of  the  German  constructive  housing  system  is 
that  it  is  in  general  exactly  self-supporting.  "There  is  always  a  balance  and 
it  always  balances."  As  in  England,  "There  has  been  a  distinct  rivalry 
between  the  municipal  builders  and  the  housing  companies,  from  which,  as  in 
England, nothing  but  good  has  resulted."  Of  the  Latin-American  countries,  it 
is  the  three  great  progressive  nations,  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  which  have 
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undertaken  constructive  housing.  But  Mrs.  Wood  believes  that  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada  furnish  us  the  best  examples,  as  more  nearly  par- 
alleling our  conditions.  In  New  Zealand,  "Any  working-man  may  go  to  his 
post-office  and  get  an  application  blank  for  a  housing  loan  as  easily  as  he  would 
get  an  application  blank  for  a  money  order" — properly  supervised  and  safe- 
guarded, of  course. 

I  have  touched  only  the  high  spots  of  this  truly  remarkable  showing  of  the 
economic  inventiveness  of  other  countries;  the  explanatory  and  vindicating 
details,  which  are  given  with  surprising  completeness,  make  it  even  more 
impressive.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  depressing  to  read,  in  Chapter  VI,  on 
the  Beginnings  of  Constructive  Housing  Legislation  in  the  United  States, 
that  "the  one  tangible  result  within  the  United  States  of  constructive  housing 
legislation  prior  to  the  war,  outside  the  Oklahoma  loan  experiment,  is  the 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission."  This,  after  surmounting  constitu- 
tional and  other  obstacles,  is  engaged  in  a  state  housing  enterprise,  but  on  so 
limited  a  scale  that  it  constitutes  merely  an  educational  experiment.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  developments  in  the  United  States  which  would  fit 
in  very  well  with  a  constructive  housing  program.  The  town  planning  move- 
ment, involving  zoning,  districting,  and  resulting  stabilization  of  land  values, 
is  important;  still  more  so  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  building  and  loan 
associations,  of  which  there  are  some  seven  thousand,  with  over  700,000 
houses,  built  or  acquired.  Although  these  have  never  reached  the  unskilled 
laborer,  because  of  their  comparatively  short-term  loans  (sixteen  and  a  half 
years)  and  high  rate  of  interest  (six  per  cent),  the  system  could  certainly  be 
adapted  to  handle  government  loans  of  a  type  available  for  the  poor  man. 
As  to  the  government  war  housing  projects,  it  is  too  soon  to  appraise  their 
effects. 

Chapter  VII  deals  at  length  with  current  objections  to  a  constructive  hous- 
ing program  for  the  United  States,  and  finds  that  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle,  constitutional,  economic,  or  social. 

Mrs.  Wood's  conclusion  is  that  constructive  housing  legislation  is  necessary 
for  the  health  and  integrity  of  our  nation;  that  it  is  coming,  as  a  permanent 
policy,  and  that  it  is  our  task  to  guide  its  development.  Of  the  four  types  of 
government  aid  specified  above,  any  satisfactory  policy  for  the  United  States 
would  include  all  three  positive  types.  But  it  must  not  be  disguised  poor- 
relief;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  "exactly  and  automatically 
self-supporting." 

A  comprehensive  housing  policy  might  well  include  a  National  Housing 
Commission,  Postal  Savings  Deposit  loans  to  individual  working  men, 
Housing  loans  by  National  Banks,  and  State  and  Local  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Boards;  these  last  to  be  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  workmen's  houses  of  suitable  standard  and  cost,  through  the  encour- 
agement of  non-commercial  housing  companies  (employers'  or  cooperative), 
municipal  housing,  or  individual  loans.  Finally,  "The  housing  of  our  unskilled 
workers  is  America's  next  great  problem — our  national  future  will  be  one  of 
progress  or  of  decadence  according  to  the  way  in  which  we  handle  it." 
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Only  an  instructed  student  of  the  housing  problem  could  presume  to  criti- 
cize the  inclusiveness  and  exactness  of  Mrs.  Wood's  treatment  of  the  existing 
material.  To  the  learner  seeking  for  light  it  seems  certainly  beyond  compari- 
son full  and  clear.  Too  much  has  been  made,  in  current  accounts  for  the 
general  reader,  of  the  aesthetic  charm  or  restfulness,  and  the  convenience,  of 
the  model  housing  projects  or  garden  cities.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how 
these  results  can  be  reached  by  solid  business  methods  and  community  action 
suited  to  our  self-respect,  and  that  is  what  this  book  tells  us. 

One  exception  may  be  noted.  Why  does  Mrs.  Wood  not  devote  some  space 
in  her  account  of  English  housing  legislation  to  the  way  in  which  the  "unearned 
increment"  of  the  new  groups  is  protected,  and  land  speculation  restrained? 
In  the  same  way,  it  would  seem  that  an  objection  needing  discussion  is  the 
tendency,  so  inevitable  here,  of  the  owner  of  land  at  once  to  capitalize  any  new 
means  of  access  for  the  prospective  settler,  whether  it  be  subways  or  cheap 
building  loans.  How  is  the  workman  to  be  protected  against  the  speculation 
which  will  take  in  advance  all  he  gains  by  the  long-term,  low-interest  loan? 
To  many  this  present  certainty  of  speculative  exploitation  appears  the  only 
serious  objection  to  such  a  governmental  program. 

But  no  one  who  reads  this  sober  logical  production  to  an  end  can  fail  to 
find  in  it  a  trumpet-call  to  intelligent  Americans  everywhere  to  do  their  part 
in  bringing  the  needed  changes  to  pass,  and  especially  to  those  of  us — and 
they  are  all  of  us — who  have  the  opportunity  to  influence  action.  Thus  the 
splendid  report*  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae's  Committee  on 
Housing,  of  which  Mrs.  Wood  is  chairman,  traversed  the  same  ground,  and 
issued  in  a  resolution,  adopted  at  the  last  Biennial  meeting,  that  the  Associa- 
tion advocate  a  housing  reform  program  along  these  lines,  both  nationally 
and  through  their  local  branches.  Smith  women,  too,  have  many  and  great 
chances,  political  and  social,  to  help  on  such  a  program.  They  may  well  let 
their  appreciation  of  this  extraordinarily  fine  piece  of  work  by  a  fellow-alumna 
take  the  form  of  active  furtherance  of  her  constructive  plans. 

REGISTRATION  AT  OTHER   COLLEGES 

Bryn  Mawr  College. — Seniors,  72;  juniors,  101;  sophomores,  89;  freshmen, 

103;  graduate  students,  78.     Total,  443.     Total  for  1918,  474. 
Mount  Holyoke  College. — Seniors,  191;  juniors,  205;  sophomores,  252; 

freshmen,  151;  special  students,  3.     Total,  802.     Total  for  1918,  859. 
Vassar   College. — Seniors,  252;  juniors,  274;  sophomores,  279;  freshmen, 

299.     Total,  1104.     Total  for  1918,  1119. 
Wellesley  College. — Seniors,  335;  juniors,  356;  sophomores,  427;  freshmen, 

360;  graduate  students,  21;  special  students,  27.     Total  1526.     Total  for 

1918, 1593- 
Figures  of  last  year's  total  enrollments  are  added  because  everybody  wants 
to  know  how  the  new  entrance  requirements  are  affecting  the  size  of  the 
colleges  that  adopted  them.  Other  factors  than  the  requirement  of  entrance 
examinations  from  all  students  undoubtedly  account  for  some  changes  in 
numbers. 

•Published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  April,  ioio. 


PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL  WORK  AT  FORT  SHERIDAN 

Martha  M.  May 

Last  year  the  Quarterly  printed  full  reports  of  Smith  College's  war  emergency  summer 
school.  But,  as  one  of  these  stated,  the  story  could  not  be  finished  until  the  students  in  the 
course  had  completed  their  practice  period,  which  lasted  until  February,  and  indeed  not  even 
then.  Believing  that  the  alumnae  will  want  to  know  what  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
found  to  do,  the  editors  asked  Miss  May,  of  the  class  of  1916,  for  an  account  of  her  work  at 
Fort  Sheridan.  Miss  May  was  one  of  fourteen  graduates  of  the  course  who  fulfilled  its  primary 
purpose  by  going  into  military  hospitals  as  reconstruction  aides.  She  is  at  present  employed 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  as  director  of  Home  Service  under 
the  Red  Cross.  There  are  about  250  psychopathic  patients  at  Dansville,  most  of  them  dis- 
charged soldiers,  and  the  work  is  similar  to  that  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

In  the  summer  of  191 8  between  sixty  and  seventy  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  gathered  at  the  Training  School  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at 
Smith  College.  There  were  some  who  had  had  experience  in  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene,  but  nevertheless  felt  the  need  of  more  training.  Others  were  less 
familiar  with  the  field,  butwere  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  make  its  acquaintance. 
Whether  they  were  old  hands  at  the  game,  or  whether  they  had  never  before 
played  it,  the  underlying  purpose  and  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  students,  I 
feel  sure,  was  to  give  efficient  and  intelligent  war  service  in  this  rather  new 
field  of  psychiatric  social  work. 

When  the  eight  weeks  of  didactic  instruction  and  study  were  over,  we  left 
Northampton  and  separated  to  thirteen  different  hospitals  and  social  agencies 
for  six  months  of  practical  field  work.  We  each  took  with  us  a  store  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  been  acquired  intensely,  rapidly,  and  enthusiastically  during 
the  eight  short  weeks  at  Smith.  We  had  had  splendid  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  and  social  psychiatry,  mental  testing  and  social  case  work,  which 
were  given  by  resident  instructors.  We  had  heard  a  series  of  stimulating  and 
wonderfully  interesting  lectures  presented  by  twenty-six  visiting  lecturers, 
many  of  whom  are  eminent  psychiatrists  of  this  country.  We  had  attended 
bi-weekly  clinics  at  the  Northampton  State  Hospital,  which  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  Houston  and  were  most  illuminating  and  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  see  at 
first  hand  the  types  of  cases  described  in  the  lectures.  The  remaining  cracks 
and  crevices  of  our  summer  time  were  crammed  with  outside  reading  and  an 
occasional  tea  party  or  Connecticut  River  "bat." 

And,  going  into  the  extra-Northampton  world  with  all  this  knowledge  tucked 
neatly  away,  we  wondered  where  and  when  and  how  we  should  use  it  all.  We 
speculated  upon  the  possibility  of  the  Surgeon  General's  really  wanting  us  when 
we  had  our  certificates  in  hand  in  March.  Most  of  us  audibly  and  anxiously 
longed  for  a  military  hospital  appointment. 

In  little  groups  of  five  or  six  we  began  our  practice  case  work.  It  was 
interesting  to  apply  our  recently  acquired  knowledge  to  actual  human  prob- 
lems. I  think  we  were  all  able  to  attack  our  cases  with  a  definite  feeling  of 
"knowing  what  we  were  doing,"  which  we  should  not  have  had  without  our 
previous  eight  weeks'  training.  During  these  six  months  we  learned  much  of 
human  experience  and  became  more  or  less  able  to  distinguish  normal  from 
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abnormal  behavior.  We  had  valuable  training  in  history  and  fact-collecting 
under  competent  supervisors;  and,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  we  gained  a  great 
deal  from  the  various  resources  which  each  particular  hospital  or  social  agency 
had  to  offer  us. 

About  the  latter  part  of  January,  Miss  Jarrett  told  us  that  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  was  about  to  make  appointments  of  social  workers 
to  military  hospitals  in  this  country.  We  were  most  gratified  that  our  efforts 
had  not  been  in  vain  and  that  our  primary  purpose  in  entering  the  course  was 
to  be  fulfilled.  We  were  to  be  employed  as  psychiatric  social  workers  in  the 
hospitals,  with  the  status  and  salary  of  reconstruction  aides. 

My  appointment  was  to  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital  No.  28,  at  Fort  Sher- 
idan, Illinois.  I  arrived  in  February  and  found  another  student  from  the 
Smith  College  School  already  there,  enthusiastically  starting  things. 

One's  first  impression  of  the  hospital  is  that  it  stretches  out  endlessly,  so 
that,  in  order  to  reach  a  given  point,  one  must  walk  forever  through  closed 
connecting  corridors.  During  the  hospital's  maximum  enrollment  there  were 
some  3500  patients.  Of  these  about  250  were  in  the  neuro-psychopathic  wards, 
which  were  eight  in  number  and  were  in  the  far  end  of  the  hospital  where  it  was 
quiet  and  remote  from  the  lively  activities  always  in  evidence  around  the 
entrance  buildings.  The  psychopathic  patients  were  assigned  to  the  various 
wards  according  to  the  type  of  the  case.  Each  ward  was  adapted  to  its  par- 
ticular type,  ranging  from  those  which  were  necessarily  kept  locked  and  screened, 
to  the  open  ward  where  the  "nearly  well"  patients  were  free  to  go  in  and  out 
around  the  grounds. 

We  found  that  there  was  a  definite  place  for  the  social  worker  who  under- 
stood mental  and  nervous  cases.  The  ward  surgeons  had  their  very  important 
places  to  fill;  the  nurses  had  theirs;  the  occupational  and  recreational  aides 
had  theirs;  the  physio-therapists  had  theirs;  the  corps  men  or  orderlies  had 
theirs.  But  there  was  still  the  place  for  the  social  workers — a  place  which  had 
its  own  clearly  defined  duties,  together  with  countless  little  "odd  jobs"  which 
were  really  nobody's  duty,  but  which,  if  done,  added  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  patients. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  staff  of  very  cooperative  ward  surgeons  who 
gave  us  many  valuable  suggestions  and  helped  us  in  every  way  possible.  One 
of  them  held  weekly  clinics  so  that  we  and  the  occupational  aides  might  more 
intimately  know  the  cases  with  which  we  were  working.  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment early  encouraged  us  by  asking  for  social  histories  for  nearly  every 
patient.  We  worked  out  a  questionnaire  completely  covering  points  of  family 
and  personal  history.  One  of  these  we  sent  to  the  local  Red  Cross  Home  Serv- 
ice Section  for  each  patient.  We  asked  that  a  visitor  go  at  once  to  the  home 
of  the  patient,  fill  out  the  set  of  questions  from  the  information  given  by  the 
parents  or  near  relatives  of  the  patient,  and,  besides,  make  a  detailed  report  of 
home  conditions,  attitude  of  the  family  toward  the  patient,  and  any  other 
information  which  might  be  of  interest  and  aid  to  the  doctors  in  treating  the 
case. 

We  received  a  splendid  response  from  the  Home  Service  sections,  which 
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returned  to  us  comprehensive  and  interesting  reports.  Most  of  our  patients 
came  from  isolated  mid-western  farms,  and  we  were  especially  grateful  to  the 
workers  who  often  took  journeys  of  two  days  or  more  in  order  to  reach  the 
homes.  When  these  reports  were  returned  to  us,  we  summarized  them  and 
submitted  them  to  the  ward  surgeons  in  a  concise  form  which  could  be  per- 
manently attached  to  the  medical  record.  Most  interesting  details  of  past 
life  and  family  tendencies  came  to  light,  which  I  am  sure  were  valuable  to  the 
ward  surgeons  in  supplying  a  background  for  the  patient,  as  well  as  in  many 
cases  deciding  the  advisability  of  discharge  or  furlough. 

Through  daily  ward  visits  and  the  study  of  the  histories,  we  grew  to  know 
each  patient  intimately.  We  knew  him  as  a  patient,  set  in  a  more  or  less 
definite  background  of  military  life,  and  we  knew  him  as  a  one-time  civilian, 
surrounded  by  a  certain  type  of  home  life  which  had  been  described  for  us  by  a 
Red  Cross  worker.  And,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  were  able  to  supply  a 
connecting  link  between  these  two  background  pictures  by  means  of  seeing 
and  knowing  the  relatives  whose  influence  was  so  predominant  in  both  phases 
of  the  patient's  life.  Mothers,  fathers,  and  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  aunts,  and 
uncles,  streamed  into  the  hospital  daily.  Some  of  them  had  taken  journeys 
of  several  days.  Some  had  spent  almost  their  last  dollar  for  carfare.  But, 
if  it  were  at  all  possible,  they  came. 

I  think  it  was  to  these  relatives  that  the  social  service  workers  gave  the  most 
valuable  service.  One  mother  had  not  seen  her  son  for  months.  Although 
she  had  heard  that  he  was  ill  and  "shell-shocked,"  she  was  not  at  all  prepared 
for  the  severity  of  the  case.  It  was  as  if  she  had  come  to  find  the  boy  who  had 
left  home  some  eighteen  months  ago,  but  must  instead  accept  a  substitute. 
She  could  not  believe  this  boy  with  such  a  strange  expression  and  such  unfamil- 
iar actions  was  her  boy.  It  was  all  a  terrible  shock  to  her.  Other  mothers  and 
fathers  felt  the  same  way  about  their  sons.  We  hope  it  was  a  comfort  to  them 
that  they  were  able  to  sit  down  and  talk  things  over  with  the  social  worker  and 
to  ask  the  hundred  and  one  questions  which  they  had  had  bottled  up  for 
months.  The  ward  surgeons  were  always  glad  to  talk  things  over  with  the 
relatives,  but  even  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  case,  they  invariably 
wanted  to  talk  more.  They  wanted  to  know  countless  little  things.  How  did 
the  patient  pass  his  time  every  day?  What  seemed  to  interest  him?  What 
did  he  talk  about?  Did  he  often  ask  about  his  mother?  Did  he  ever  speak  of 
his  sweetheart?  Did  he  sometimes  play  the  harmonica,  as  he  used  to  at  home? 
There  were  questions  about  insurance,  back  pay,  Liberty  bonds,  personal 
effects,  discharge,  transfer,  and  many  other  things,  which  the  social  worker 
could  answer  and  adjust  for  the  relatives. 

Usually  the  relatives  stayed  overnight  and  it  was  the  social  worker  who  found 
a  place  for  them  to  sleep  and  to  eat.  When  they  left  the  hospital,  they  went 
with  at  least  one  comforting  thought — that  there  was  the  social  worker  to 
whom  they  might  write  as  often  as  they  pleased,  ask  as  many  questions  as  they 
pleased,  and  be  assured  that  they  would  receive  an  answer  from  someone  who 
knew  their  boy  well  and  saw  him  every  day.  This  correspondence  with  the 
families  kept  us  very  busy.     Of  course  we  urged  the  patients  to  write  home 
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often  themselves.  But  there  were  many  who  could  not  write  because  of  their 
mental  condition.  We  tried  to  write  to  the  families  of  these  boys  especially 
often — perhaps  once  a  week  or  once  every  two  weeks.  Each  letter  we  received 
in  return  gave  us  a  better  understanding  of  the  patient's  life  and  family 
problems. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  work  which  we  tried  to  accomplish  could  have  been 
done  by  a  general  social  worker.  But  our  special  psychiatric  training  enabled 
us  to  do  many  things  which  we  could  not  have  done  without  it.  Because  we 
had  some  understanding  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  we  knew  what  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  the  Red  Cross  workers  so  that  facts  which  were  particularly 
pertinent  in  dealing  with  a  case  would  come  to  light.  A  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion which  is  interesting  to  a  layman  is  of  no  value  to  the  physician  in  treating 
a  case.  So,  knowing  what  to  look  for,  we  extricated  the  really  helpful  factors 
which  were  involved  in  the  patient's  past  life  and  presented  a  report  of  them 
to  the  physician.  There  was  also  much  that  we  could  explain  to  the  family  of 
the  patient  because  of  our  knowledge  of  his  mental  and  nervous  condition.  It 
was  difficult  for  them  to  understand  certain  actions  or  lapses  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  often  a  little  explanation  on  our  part  would  smooth 
things  out  and  enable  the  parents  to  look  at  the  case  in  a  much  more  intelligent 
and  helpful  way. 

When  the  happy  time  of  discharge  came  to  a  patient,  there  was  again  a  most 
important  duty  for  the  social  service  worker.  Just  before  the  patient  left  the 
hospital,  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Red  Cross  of  his  home  town.  In  it  we  stated 
that  the  patient  was  about  to  be  discharged  and  that  he  would  soon  return  to 
his  home.  We  briefly  described  the  illness  from  which  he  had  been  suffering, 
told  his  present  condition,  amount  of  disability,  his  occupation  prior  to  entering 
service,  what  sort  of  occupational  or  educational  work  he  had  followed  during 
service,  and,  most  important  of  all,  we  gave  the  ward  surgeon's  recommenda- 
tion as  to  type  and  amount  of  future  work,  recreation,  beneficial  living  con- 
ditions, etc.  With  this  information  on  hand,  we  asked  that  a  Red  Cross 
worker  visit  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  returned  home  and  help  him  in  every  way 
possible  to  readjust  himself  to  civilian  life  and  to  aid  him  in  securing  suitable 
employment. 

And  so  the  psychiatric  social  worker  had  her  place  in  the  military  hospital. 
Certainly  our  entire  success  in  this  new  military  field  is  based  upon  the  Smith 
College  Training  School.  I  have  often  tried  to  analyze  our  course  and  to 
decide  just  which  part  of  it  helped  most.  Was  it  the  knowledge  of  mental  and 
nervous  diseases  which  we  gained  from  the  lectures  and  clinics?  Was  it  our 
general  knowledge  of  sociology,  combined  with  our  special  knowledge  and 
practice  of  scientific  case  work?  Or  was  it  the  fuller  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  psychology  had  taught  us?  It  was  no  one  of  these  factors,  but 
the  sum  total  of  them  all.  They  all  combined  into  a  solid  force  which  enabled 
us  to  "  put  the  job  across."  And  so  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  a  deep  and  lasting 
indebtedness  to  the  Smith  College  School  for  Psychiatric  Social  Work  and  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  fate  for  leading  us  to  its  doors. 


SOME  MORALS  FROM  FRANCE 

Eleanor  Hope  Johnson 

After  we  had  secured  Miss  May's  article,  we  found  that  Miss  Eleanor  Johnson  1894  had 
come  home  from  France  and  was  willing  to  write  about  her  psychiatric  work  overseas.  The 
comparison  we  find  interesting,  and  if  some  readers  consider  this  Quarterly  too  psychiatric 
they  are  hereby  assured  of  less  psychiatry  in  future  issues. 

During  Miss  Johnson's  absence  the  Quarterly  had  the  privilege  of  printing  a  letter  from  her, 
in  which  there  was  some  account  of  her  hospital  work.  But  the  additional  facts  here  given  and 
her  "moral"  seem  interesting  enough  to  justify  the  slight  repetition. 

The  reason  why  we  study  history,  I  take  it,  is  because  of  interest  not  so  much 
in  what  has  happened  as  in  what  is  going  to  happen  and  in  what  ought  or  ought 
not  to  happen.  And  for  that  reason  I  do  not  believe  it  is  yet  time  to  stop  talk- 
ing about  the  war,  if  we  can  ourselves  see  a  connection  between  the  altogether 
unusual  conditions  of  the  work  done  and  the  various  kinds  of  battles  fought  in 
France,  and  the  life  we  are  to  go  on  living  here.  With  this  preamble,  I  shall 
try  to  translate  into  terms  of  the  future  the  seven  months  I  spent  at  Base 
Hospital  117,  A.  E.  F.,  about  thirty-five  miles  back  of  the  Toul  sector. 

Base  Hospital  117  was  a  special  hospital — the  only  base  hospital  planned  to 
receive  and  treat  our  soldiers  who  were  suffering  from  war  neuroses,  or  shell- 
shock  as  it  was  christened  by  the  British  and  popularly  designated  here  at 
home.  Various  articles  and  reports  have  appeared  dealing  with  this  branch  of 
the  work  of  our  medical  department,  and  only  one  phase  is  it  proper  for  me  to 
approach — the  treatment  of  certain  symptoms  usually  accompanying  a 
neurosis.  One  of  the  decisions  quickly  reached  in  the  study  of  this  disability 
was  that  symptoms  played  a  more  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  disease 
than  is  ordinarily  true  and  that  their  treatment,  quite  apart  from  any  physio- 
logical significance  they  might  have,  was  of  value.  I  am  not  competent  to 
discuss  this  as  a  medical  question;  certainly  from  a  social  and  psychological 
point  of  view  its  truth  was  evident.  In  the  words  of  the  Medical  Director  of 
the  hospital:  "There  was  a  mechanism  of  fixation  of  symptoms  from  which 
the  neurosis  tended  to  develop  and  become  elaborated,  so  that  if  the  emotion- 
ally fixed  objective  symptom  could  be  removed  thoroughly  the  rest  of  the  neu- 
rosis structure  would  rapidly  disintegrate." 

For  this  reason,  largely,  there  were  added  to  the  staff  of  the  hospital  a  group 
of  reconstruction  aides  to  help  in  dealing  with  symptoms  as  such.  Four  were 
handicraft  workers — occupational  therapists — one  a  physio-therapeutic  aide 
who  used  massage  and  corrective  gymnastics,  and  one,  the  writer,  who  dealt 
with  speech  defect,  tremors,  and  a  few  anxiety  neuroses  by  educational  and 
social  methods.  Other  groups  of  aides  joined  the  hospital  later,  all  of  whom 
were  handicraft  workers. 

When  the  Unit  reached  the  hospital  there  were  already  about  one  hundred 
patients,  many  of  whom  had  been  transferred  from  hospital  to  hospital  and 
were  suffering  from  this  "mechanism  of  fixation  of  symptoms"  spoken  of  by 
the  Director.  In  some  instances  the  patients  had  accepted  the  permanence  of 
these  symptoms  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  way  and  were  trying  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  going  home  "queer."     As  time  went  on  and  the  number  of  patients 
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increased,  some  of  these  symptoms,  such  as  stammering,  proved  contagious  and 
life  in  the  wards  gradually  developed  stammerers  who  would  good-naturedly 
accept  the  humorous  side  of  their  disability  and  have  contests  as  to  who  could 
say  certain  words  fastest.  This  was,  of  course,  quite  disastrous  so  far  as  quick 
recovery  was  concerned.  Tremors  were  also  "catching"  and  in  this  way  the 
belief  that  suggestion  would  cure  was  strengthened,  as  even  to  the  dullest  it 
was  evident  that  suggestion  had  created  these  added  manifestations  of  the 
neurosis.  Later  in  the  history  of  the  hospital  there  was  much  psychiatric 
activity  nearer  the  front  and  then  the  most  obstinate  symptoms  which  we  met 
seemed  to  belong  to  patients  with  a  background  of  nervous  difficulty  or  in- 
stability, as  those  with  a  clearer  page  of  history  were  usually  straightened  out 
at  the  field  hospital  or  soon  shook  off  the  results  of  concussion,  exhaustion,  or 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes  of  their  condition,  after  a  period 
of  rest  and  of  treatment  in  the  wards  by  the  doctors. 

In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  the  hospital's  existence  I  dealt  with 
about  forty  patients,  seeing  many  of  them  as  often  as  once  a  day  for  periods 
varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  and  trying  any  set  of  exercises  that 
seemed  to  meet  their  special  difficulty.  Most  of  these  patients  were  assigned 
to  me  by  the  ward  surgeons,  after  the  more  rapid  methods  of  suggestion  and 
treatment  which  they  used  had  proved  fairly  ineffective  and  a  longer  period  of 
treatment  and  "therapeutic  conversation"  seemed  essential.  Others  of  the 
boys  whom  I  came  to  know  very  well  in  the  recreation  hut  or  in  the  wards  I 
worked  with  in  an  informal  way,  trying  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties  through 
the  knowledge  I  gained  of  them  from  their  comrades.  The  interesting  thing 
about  it  all  and  the  fact  that  made  any  monotony  or  impatience  impossible  was 
that  the  boys  who  were  there  early  in  the  hospital's  history  and  those  who  came 
later,  after  a  more  careful  sifting  out  and  without  the  hospitalization  process  I 
have  spoken  of,  had  apparently  the  same  symptoms  but  often  quite  different 
treatment  was  necessary ;  exercises  that  had  been  beneficial  in  one  case  would 
not  help,  sometimes  even  hindered,  in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
instances  where  the  same  ways  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties  were  successful, 
the  outer  appearance  of  these  difficulties  was  entirely  different.  And  although 
there  were  these  two  distinct  groups  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  was  no 
dividing  line  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  symptoms  by  methods  of  reeducation 
was  concerned.  Each  new  patient  was  a  study  in  himself  and  presented  his 
individual  problem.  Each  came  with  a  series  of  terrifying  or  horrifying  or 
exhausting  experiences  behind  him,  and  the  effect  on  his  personality  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  his  "buddy's"  because  the  two  personalities  were  of  course 
different.  And  this  fact  and  the  need  for  a  differing  treatment,  even  if  that 
difference  included  only  the  approach,  was  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  mo- 
notony and  of  fatigue.  "Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of  listening  to  the  same 
story?"  we  were  asked,  but  the  story  was  never  the  same.  Even  the  same 
boy's  story  varied  as  he  grew  stronger  and  more  self-controlled,  not  in  facts  but 
in  his  own  reaction  to  them. 

The  exercises  I  used  were  those  I  had  learned  from  some  speech  clinics  I  had 
attended  and  from  our  physio-therapeutic  aide,  who  put  her  knowledge  most 
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eagerly  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  could  be  helped  by  it.  But  the  reasons 
for  using  these  exercises,  or  any  at  all,  were  those  I  learned  during  a  three 
months'  training  at  Phipps  Clinic  in  Baltimore  and  from  a  series  of  lectures 
given  to  the  women  personnel  by  the  medical  staff  after  we  reached  the  hospital. 
For  the  exercises,  whether  they  were  to  make  relaxing  easy  or  to  give  control 
of  the  vocal  organs  or  develop  a  better  habit  of  breathing,  were  only  means  to 
the  one  end  of  getting  back  self-control  and  regaining  poise.  And  they  were 
all  part  of  a  healing  process  whereby  the  dreams  which  made  night  hideous 
and  unrefreshing  grew  dim,  headaches  gradually  disappeared,  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy or  of  uncontrollable  regret  over  the  loss  of  friends  changed  into  realiza- 
tion that  the  destruction  of  war  was  inevitable,  and  distressing  physical 
symptoms  such  as  speech  defect,  shakiness,  and  jerks  seemed  to  overcome 
themselves. 

All  this  should  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  power  of  the  unconscious  and  the 
necessity  for  an  honest  facing  of  those  difficulties  which  come  through  our 
inner  selves  and  not  from  outside  agencies.  For  the  first  thing  necessary  in 
this  treatment  was  an  honest  account  from  the  patient  himself  of  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  honest  account  and  when  the  abil- 
ity to  give  it  is  submerged  there  must  be  help  from  the  physician  and  his  assist- 
ants. Insight  is  made  difficult  or  impossible  by  physical  exhaustion,  mental 
confusion,  or  perhaps  most  often  of  all  by  emotional  disturbance  where  desire 
holds  full  sway  and  reason  has  no  place  at  all.  But  these  are  deep  waters  and 
a  longer  study  than  I  have  had  opportunity  to  give  is  needed  before  one  may 
venture  in. 

Another  activity  of  the  hospital  in  which  I  took  part  was  the  recreational. 
For  two  months  we  had  no  Red  Cross  workers  and  no  chaplain,  and  what 
would  have  been  their  duties  devolved  upon  me.  Of  course,  there  was  a  great 
deal  that  could  not  be  done  until  those  special  officers  should  be  assigned  to  us, 
but  we  did  manage  to  have  a  good  many  entertainments  in  the  hut,  simple 
Sunday  services,  and  some  outdoor  games.  The  physio-therapeutic  aide  and 
I  arranged  field  sports  for  the  Fourth  of  July  which  were  most  successful  and 
showed  some  of  our  nervous  and  depressed  patients  in  quite  a  new  light. 
Baseball  for  a  time  was  very  popular  and  there  were  thrilling  matches  between 
teams  hastily  organized  among  the  patients  and  the  hospital  personnel.  In 
Neufchateau,  ten  miles  distant,  there  was  an  active  district  headquarters  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  responded  very  generously  to  an  appeal  for  help.  I 
speak  of  these  extra-hospital  activities  because  they  came  to  seem  more  and 
more  part  of  the  means  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  those  nervously  and 
emotionally  sick  boys  and  showed  clearly  that  in  this  particular  form  of  disa- 
bility the  patient  must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
personality  and  not  as  a  head  that  is  aching,  a  stomach  that  will  not  digest,  or 
a  hand  that  shakes.  The  impromptu  entertainments  when  the  patients  fur- 
nished the  "talent"  were  particularly  illuminating.  It  was  natural,  I  suppose, 
that  boys  of  artistic  impulses  should  have  been  especially  liable  to  war  neuroses, 
and  there  were  always  a  number  of  patients  with  musical  and  dramatic  ability 
among  the  patients.     Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  entertainments 
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was  the  surprise  expressed  by  members  of  the  staff,  who  knew  the  performers 
only  in  the  wards,  at  the  excellent  work  done  by  some  of  them  in  concerts, 
vaudeville,  and  plays. 

It  surely  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  the  information  gathered  dur- 
ing the  work  with  these  sick  men  applies  to  work  here  at  home  with  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  and  little  children,  who  are  just  as  truly  needy  although 
their  symptoms  may  not  be  so  striking.  In  social  service  perhaps  no  other 
reason  for  the  difficulties  met  is  so  frequent  as  the  social  and  emotional  malad- 
justment of  the  individual  with  whom  the  worker  is  dealing.  I  heard  an 
economist  once  say  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  a  man  struck  because  of  wages 
and  hours  or  because  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  that  struck,  and,  as  economics 
could  not  tell  him  that,  he  was  going  to  give  up  being  an  economist  and  turn 
to  psychology !  In  teaching  and  in  the  business  of  bringingup  a  family,  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  a  child — his  repressions,  his  conflicts,  the  habits  that  are 
hindering  his  best  development — is  necessary  before  the  help  he  so  sadly  needs 
can  be  given  to  its  fullest  extent  and  many  possible  tragedies  prevented.  All 
this  has  of  course  been  said  before;  but  it  has  probably  never  before  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  as  in  the  work  in  France  with  soldiers  suffering  from 
war  neuroses,  because  the  symptoms  were  so  striking  and  the  connection  be- 
tween mental  and  physical,  between  conscious  and  unconscious,  so  apparent 
and  so  easily  made  available  for  purposes  of  a  cure.  And  so  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  studying  this  history  again  and  again  would  seem  to  be  of 
assured  value. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  the  layman,  I  think,  to  refrain  from  moralizing, 
especially  when  he  is  making  the  effort  I  spoke  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper: 
to  write  of  the  past  in  terms  of  the  future.  A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  such 
a  tendency  by  an  address  to  the  students  of  the  Smith  College  Training 
School  for  Social  Work  on  the  closing  day  by  Dr.  Salmon,  who  had  been 
Director  General  of  neuro-psychiatry  for  the  A.  E.  F.  and  whose  genius  created 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  treatment  of  war  neuroses  among  our  soldiers 
in  France,  of  which  Base  Hospital  117  was  a  part.  He  said  that  in  studying 
mental  and  nervous  difficulties,  defects  and  diseases  of  personality,  one  learned 
that  destructive  feelings,  such  as  hatred,  fear,  prejudice,  intolerance,  were 
self-created  and  self-destroying.  What  surer  consequence  could  be  than  that 
trained  psychiatric  workers  should  gradually  free  themselves  of  such  traits 
and  become  fairly  perfect  individuals!  I  am  sure  all  who  were  there  felt  as 
inadequate  and  humble  as  I  did,  but  few  students  fail  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
appeal  to  hitch  their  wagon  to  a  star,  no  matter  how  remote. 

Another  fact  which  causes  the  student  of  these  self-revealing  truths  to 
ponder  is  that  the  symptoms  which  appeared  after  a  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness caused  by  concussion  or  shock  of  some  kind,  almost  always  dis- 
appeared if  they  were  dealt  with  at  once.  If  neglected  they  grew  usually  more 
exaggerated  and  tended  to  become  "  fixed  "  and  their  eradication  was  a  matter 
of  far  more  time  and  effort.  We  learned  in  our  youth  from  Alice  that  every- 
thing has  a  moral,  and  "the  moral  of  that  is" — surely  too  obvious  to  point  out. 
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Headquarters  of  the  War  Service  Board:  The  Alumnae  Office,  Northampton. 
Chairman  of  the  Board:  Ellen  T.  Emerson  i  901,  succeeding  Mary  B.  Lewis  1901. 
Secretary-Treasurer:    Florence  H.  Snow  1904. 

Fall  finds  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  entering  upon  the  last  stage  of  its  service  in  France.  At  the 
June  meeting  of  the  War  Service  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of  foreign  and  domestic 
responsibilities,  the  Board  voted  "that  the  plan  outlined  in  the  cable  of  April  12  be 
ratified,  and  that  the  question  of  a  small  number  of  the  Unit  remaining  through  the 
winter  be  left  to  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  Unit  and  the  two  members 
of  the  Paris  committee,  with  the  recommendation  that  not  more  than  six  nor  less  than 
four  constitute  the  small  number."  The  cable  of  April  12  from  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  read: 
"Committee  and  Unit  recommend  present  type  work  continue  September,  leaving 
small  number  through  winter." 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  have  nearly  all  returned  or  are  on  their  way  home.  Mildred 
Roberts,  Katherine  Bean,  and  Katharine  Knight  were  some  of  the  last  to  leave  their 
work.  Many  of  them  found  good  use  for  all  or  part  of  the  $100  fund  which  each  received 
for  special  relief  for  the  soldiers. 

The  Near  East  letters  show  Esther  Greene  and  Alice  Moore  at  Malatia,  a  little  beyond 
Harpoot,  organizing  orphanages.  Justina  Hill  and  Elma  Guest,  as  druggist  and  children's 
worker,  are  at  Aleppo  (considered  cool  at  no°),  and  Ruth  Henry  is  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  whole  country  is  still  seething,  and  no  word  comes  about  the  U.  S.  mandatory. 
Separate  Christmas  boxes  were  sent  to  each,  started  on  October  10,  since  it  takes  so 
long  for  supplies  to  be  delivered  over  the  nine  mountains  and  precipices  which  separate 
Harpoot  from  the  end  of  the  railroad. 

Another  Smith  graduate  has  gone  to  join  the  orphanage  work  in  Serbia  under  Eliza- 
beth Williams  1891, — Cornelia  Trowbridge  of  the  same  class.  Helen  Wilson  1913  writes 
that  she  is  with  Carolyn  Childs  1902  and  Charlotte  Wiggin  1908,  in  an  orphanage  at 
Lazarevatz,  forty  kilos  from  Belgrade,  engaged  in  caring  for  25  orphans  with  buildings 
under  way  for  600. 

Mary  Lewis,  as  retiring  chairman  of  the  War  Service  Board,  offers  as  her  report  on  the 
S.  C.  R.  U.  what  she  says  "might  well  be  an  Old  Home  Week  editorial,  for  we  cannot 
refrain  from  eulogies  of  all  the  famous  folk  who  have  come  home  again.  In  July  Marie 
Wolfs  returned  with  only  two  weeks  short  of  a  full  two-year  term.  It  would  be  hard 
to  overestimate  what  she  has  accomplished  for  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  Appointed  assistant 
director  in  the  fall  of  1918,  she  gave  loyal  support  to  two  directors  and  cheerfully  carried 
her  share  of  the  administrative  drudgery.  It  was  her  decision  and  energy  which  assured 
the  Unit's  return  to  Grecourt  and  since  then  her  force  and  farsighted  planning  have 
overcome  difficulties  and  delays  and  brought  comfort  and  progress  to  the  villages. 

"Each  director  has  built  on  the  foundations  of  her  predecessor.  So  Dr.  Tallant  had 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Hawes'  organization  and  equipment,  Hannah  Andrews  inherited  the 
love  of  the  peasants  which  was  won  by  Dr.  Tallant 's  service,  and  now  Anne  Chapin  is 
reaping  the  harvest  for  all  the  seed  sown  by  Hannah  Andrews,  Marie  Wolfs,  and  Ellen 
Emerson.  The  S.  C.  R.  U.  has  indeed  been  fortunate  in  the  gifts  of  its  six  different 
directors. 

"To  quote  one  who  knows  the  Unit  from  A  to  Z:  'It  is  simply  impossible  to  think  of 
Ellen  and  Frances's  going.  Frances  (Valentine)  has  done  a  stunning  job  and  Marie  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  genius-y  folks  at  the  work  you  can  possibly  imagine — a  wonder — 
but  neither  of  them  would  be  alive  to-day,  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  if  Ellen  hadn't  come 
along  and  just  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  each  in  succession.    The  way  Ellen  has 
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played  her  part — of  course  she  undervalues  it  and  thinks  she's  got  nowhere  with  anything 
— has  been  the  most  sporting  thing  imaginable.  It's  no  joke,  just  to  fit  in  and  fill  in,  but 
they've  got  ahead  half  as  fast  again — the  Unit — because  she  was  there.' 

"And  so  we  could  review  the  whole  list,  telling  of  Mary  Stevenson's  splendid  work  with 
the  library,  of  the  devoted  care  Alice  Ober  gave  to  her  live  stock,  of  Sarah  Hackett's 
capacity  for  turning  off  work,  of  Alice  Evans'  success  with  the  children — paying  tribute 
to  each  for  glorious  individual  results,  and  to  the  'mobile  mind'  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.,  which 
spreads  itself  thinner  as  it  adjusts  itself  to  each  change  and  tries  to  make  good  each  loss. 

"One  great  gap  which  has  not  been  filled  was  caused  by  the  departure  of  Dr.  Gove, 
who  had  to  leave  Grecourt  because  of  a  serious  eye  trouble.  Her  sympathy,  humor, 
tact,  and  adaptability  had  given  her  a  place  at  once  in  the  Unit's  affection,  while  her 
pluck  in  carrying  on  her  work  during  almost  constant  pain  and  her  absolute  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  her  patients  in  the  villages  won  the  admiration  of  all." 

A  cable  to  Ellen  Emerson  in  England  just  before  she  embarked  brought  forth  the 
following,  written  on  the  Noordam  on  the  passage  home: 

"'A  thousand  words  on  the  latest  news  of  the  Unit' — and  I  left  it  over  two  weeks  ago. 
What  an  uncomprehending  editor!  A  plan  or  a  last  word  from  Grecourt  must  invariably 
be  altered  or  remade  or  discarded,  if  it  is  even  one  week  old.  However,  I  must  do  my 
best  to  tell  what  was  the  last  word  in  that  prehistoric  time  when  we  sorrowfully  drove 
out  of  the  chateau  gates  and  headed  for  home — but  I  should  like  to  see  its  reception  at 
Grecourt! 

"In  the  first  place  we  had  become  landowners  in  France.  The  one  available  lot  in 
Hombleux,  right  by  the  Calvary  at  the  meeting  of  the  roads,  was  ours,  and  already  a 
gang  of  Boche  prisoners  had  neatly  levelled  it  and  thrown  the  mounds  of  bricks  and 
rubbish  that  adorned  it  over  the  hedge  into  the  street  to  make  a  proper  foil  for  its  tidy 
appearance.  The  Foyer  Civile  which  we  have  long  planned  to  have  as  a  permanent  center 
for  recreational  and  health  work  has  therefore  a  pedestal  to  sit  upon. 

"More  than  this,  for  Ruth  Gaines  visited  the  Vassar  Unit  as  they  were  closing  up  their 
work  at  Verdun  and  found  that  they  had  a  baraque  to  give  away, — to  us!  If  you  had  been 
with  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  since  January  you  would  know  what  that  meant.  We  had  had 
hopes  and  even  promises  and  once  a  bill  of  lading  of  two  baraques  (they  were  afterwards 
swallowed  by  the  chemin  defer  and  never  disgorged),  but  for  months  we  had  pulled  every 
string  and  wire  we  could  discover  without  finding  a  real  edifice  of  boards  attached  to  it. 

"Forthwith  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  went  to  Verdun,  received  the  priceless  gift,  after 
days  of  patient  and  diplomatic  effort  arranged  to  raze  it,  and  returned  to  us,  closely 
followed  by  a  poilu  guarding  the  baraque  on  a  freight  car.  The  superstructure  of  the  foyer 
was  safely  piled  behind  the  chateau  and  only  needed  a  ten  minute  motor  ride  and  a 
hammer  and  a  few  nails  to  attach  itself  to  its  foundations. 

"And  then  our  wirepulling  suddenly  let  loose  a  shower  of  buildings!  The  prefet  of 
the  Somme  had  a  ninety-foot  one  for  us, — the  Red  Cross  suddenly  sent  us  seven  freight 
carloads  of  baraques  and  eight  more  were  to  follow  any  day!  But  fortunately  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  wooden  buildings  in  the  Somme.    They  can  use  thousands. 

"The  plan  was  to  place  the  big  baraque  at  the  back  of  the  lot,  using  it  for  movies, 
large  meetings,  clubrooms,  and  possibly  baths,  while  in  front  should  be  a  smaller  building 
for  dispensary  and  library.  Attractive  portables  of  the  bungalow  type  are  now  made 
and  quickly  put  up  by  various  firms  and  we  saw  several  desirable  ones  at  an  exposition 
in  Amiens.  So  by  November  we  hoped,  when  I  left,  to  have  the  foyer  really  in  operation 
and  giving  to  the  people  in  near-by  villages  a  real  community  center. 

"As  for  the  regular  work,  it  was  still  going  on  at  its  usual  lively  pace.  The  two  nurses 
were  as  busy  as  bees  with  clinics,  bedside  visits,  accidents,  instructive  visits,  their  chil- 
dren's health  clubs  where  toothbrushing  is  the  popular  fad  of  the  moment  and  may  in 
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time  become  a  fixed  habit,  and  the  organization  of  small  committees  in  each  village  to 
help  spread  public  health  ideas  among  their  neighbors  and  explain  the  nurses'  novel 
ideas  on  sanitation.  Fannie  Clement  told  me  that  the  people  were  showing  a  real  interest 
in  this  and  she  counted  much  on  their  cooperation.  The  American  Women's  Hospital 
Association  had  loaned  us  a  dentist  who  holds  a  popular  though  somewhat  gory  clinic  at 
Grecourt  each  Friday  (France  will  not  lack  an  army  if  the  sowing  of  Somme  teeth  proves 
as  miraculous  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Cadmus!),  and  again  through  their  cooperation  we 
have  harvested  an  enormous  crop  of  overgrown  tonsils  and  adenoids  indigenous  in  the 
throats  of  almost  all  Somme  children. 

"With  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  October  we  hoped  to  arrange  for  an  extra  meal  for 
the  children,  a  gonter  of  bread  and  butter  and  chocolate  or  hot  cocoa  each  afternoon  to 
supply  the  extra  fat  and  sugar  they  need  so  badly.  It  was  practically  decided  that  we 
should  cooperate  with  the  Oeuvre  Anglaise  and  some  other  relief  units  to  organize  Boy 
Scouts  throughout  the  Devastated  Region,  a  plan  which  has  the  backing  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  our  villages  we  had  seen  the  great  need  of  directing  the  boys'  energies  wisely 
and  it  seemed  as  if  this  plan  would  be  the  best  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

"Our  library  was  still  increasing  and  the  joys  of  reading  and  looking  at  'les  images' 
seemed  to  be  much  appreciated,  judging  from  the  number  of  children  who  came  regularly 
to  change  their  books  at  the  centers.  There  was  more  evidence  of  interest  among  the 
adults  too,  and  we  were  therefore  delighted  to  have  a  gift  of  French  books  for  grown-ups 
from  the  American  Library  Association. 

"The  store,  after  a  summer  of  activity  that  put  'Bargain  Monday'  at  a  metropolitan 
department  store  in  the  deep  shade,  was  practically  closed  September  15,  for  by  that  time 
the  people  were  pretty  well  supplied  with  household  utensils  and  clothing  and  the  shops 
at  Ham  and  Nesle  now  carry  almost  all  necessities.  However,  a  fairly  good  stock  was 
still  on  hand  to  meet  winter  emergencies. 

"The  farm  department  had  imported  from  Brittany  over  100  cows  for  our  villages, 
and,  where  the  farmers  were  unable  to  supply  enough  milk  for  a  village,  had  boarded  out 
one  of  our  Grecourt  herd  with  some  family  who  were  pledged  to  supply  the  needy  families 
among  their  neighbors  with  milk  at  our  price  of  eight  sous  per  quart.  Practically  all 
our  families  had  been  provided  with  a  small  number  of  hens,  rabbits,  ducks,  and  geese  so 
that  the  ruined  basse-cours  were  fairly  well  populated.  A  group  of  lively  and  vociferous 
small  pigs  had  been  distributed,  as  well  as  diverting  goats  and  stolid  sheep.  But  if  you 
worked  another  year  you  could  not  begin  to  restock  the  farm  yards  completely. 

"The  tractor  was  hard  at  work  plowing  and  harrowing,  getting  the  fields  ready  for 
winter  crops,  and  so  far  had  managed  to  toss  unexploded  ammunition  lightly  aside  without 
untoward  results. 

"All  the  villages  had  been  canvassed  to  see  what  fruit  trees  the  people  wanted  and  a 
large  order  had  been  placed  with  a  syndicate  of  nurseries  for  delivery  in  November,  the 
proper  planting  time.  Each  family  was  to  receive  five  trees  as  a  gift  and  could  order  as 
many  more  as  it  chose  to  pay  for. 

"As  for  motors,  all  six  run  constantly,  and  though  repairs  have  often  to  be  made,  it  is 
wonderful  how  seldom  a  car  is  laid  up  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  The  history  of  a 
day's  trip  of  any  one  bus  is  often  the  cause  of  hysterical  mirth  at  meal  times.  You  may 
think  that  you  have  the  best  story  when  you  have  mended  a  fan  belt,  changed  all  your 
spark  plugs  and  five  tires  in  one  trip,  but  next  morning  at  two  o'clock  some  one  else 
will  limp  in  on  a  flat  tire  and  one  cylinder  with  a  tale  of  ten  punctures  and  a  pump  ex- 
hausted from  overwork. 

"For  the  winter  the  living  rooms  and  offices  are  much  improved,  for  a  gang  of  Boche 
masons  has  filled  the  aerated  walls  with  cement.  Of  course  this  makes  the  rooms  warmer, 
but  it  is  a  nuisance  to  be  obliged  to  get  up  and  go  to  a  window  in  order  to  see  what  is 
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going  on  outside  But  don't  worry  lest  the  Unit  become  lapped  in  luxury.  You  can  still 
lose  your  best  hairpins  or  even  a  two  franc  piece  down  between  the  boards  of  your  bed- 
room floor,  and  despite  a  supply  of  dry  wood  there  are  days  when  you  would  gladly 
exchange  your  bottomless  pit  of  a  stove  for  a  gas  log. 

"The  Unit  was  rapidly  reducing  itself  in  numbers  and  there  will  soon  be  but  eight 
left,  the  number  which  seemed  most  workable  for  the  winter — Anne  Chapin  (director), 
Elizabeth  Biddlecome  (assistant  director  and  treasurer),  Ida  Andrus,  Dorothy  Ainsworth, 
Fannie  Clement,  Miss  Griffin,  Mary  Clapp,  and  Evelyn  Lawrence.  Louisa  Fast  was 
joining  them  for  six  weeks,  especially  to  help  with  the  library. 

"The  new  field  of  organizing  the  foyer  will  soon  occupy  them  all,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  actual  building  and  furnishing  will  be  very  absorbing.  Whenever  one  job  seems 
pretty  well  finished  a  new  one  opens  up  in  front,  full  of  surprises  and  difficulties,  but  never 
has  one  appeared  that  could  get  the  better  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U. — it  prefers  to  come  out  on 
top. 

"The  foyer  is  an  untried  experiment — this  developing  of  community  spirit  in  the  small 
villages  is  something  that  the  French  Government  is  anxious  to  have  succeed.  If  it 
does,  it  will  mean  not  only  that  the  people  have  had  some  recreation  brought  to  them  dur- 
ing the  hard  months  of  winter  cold  and  dampness  and  darkness  in  their  makeshift  houses, 
but  that  real  cooperation  has  become  a  possibility — that  they  have  learned  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  community.    Can  the  Unit  leave  a  better  legacy  in  the  Somme?" 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thayer  in  August  Fannie  Clement  described  the  first  meeting  of 
the  "Health  Clubs": 

"Yesterday  was  the  Fete  of  the  Assumption,  so  the  children,  fifteen  in  all,  came  directly 
from  mass  to  the  schoolhouse  for  our  ten  o'clock  meeting.  .  .  .  Their  imagination 
gave  vent  to  many  amusing  expressions  as  the  three  or  four  health  posters  were  put  up 
on  the  walls. 

"After  the  cards  bearing  the  regulation  health  rules  of  the  club  were  distributed  and 
the  rules  explained,  the  election  of  officers  was  in  order.  The  children  were  told  they  were 
now  to  choose  a  president  for  their  club,  whereupon  hands  went  up  and  an  audible  whisper 
went  the  rounds — 'Moi,je  veux  President  Wilson.' 

"When  finally  a  good  choice  of  officers  had  been  made,  the  symbolism  of  the  Health 
Club  pin  bearing  the  inscription  'La  Sante'  was  explained,  the  shield  in  the  background 
as  a  defense  against  all  that  tends  towards  ill  health  and  the  tricolor  of  France  represent- 
ing their  patriotic  duty  to  keep  well.  Tooth  brushes  and  paste  at  a  minimum  cost  were 
distributed  to  all  without  any—  which  meant  every  one  present,  and  also  a  child's  booklet 
on  the  care  of  the  teeth,  illustrated  in  real  French  fashion,  which  is  gotten  out  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  While  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  was  noting  the  names  of 
those  who  had  paid  and  who  had  not  paid  for  their  brushes,  the  President  leaned  over  as 
she  wrote  his  name  among  the  unpaid,  saying  'Eh,  moi  je  suis  un  des  officiers.'  The  Sec- 
retary shrugged  her  shoulders  and  kept  on  writing.  'Quel  difference  ca  fait,  vous  payez 
comme  les  antres,'  she  said.  The  children  are  the  best  part  to  me  of  our  many-sided  prob- 
lems and  you  will  realize,  I  am  sure,  what  good  times  are  in  store  for  us  as  we  develop  their 
Club  work  in  all  our  villages." 

Mary  Clapp,  a  very  new  arrival,  writes  to  her  mother  her  impressions  of  the  library 
and  the  people  who  use  it: 

"There  are  seven  or  eight  hundred  books  already.  They  go  out  through  the  school 
teachers  in  the  different  villages,  and  they  are  also  lent  out  from  here.  It's  perfectly 
remarkable  to  see  how  much  and  what  good  books  they  read.  I  suppose  that  we're  so 
used  to  thinking  of  foreigners  in  the  terms  by  which  we  judge  them  in  our  settlements  and 
hospitals;  whereas  these  correspond  to  the  good  solid  people  of  any  of  our  New  England 
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villages.  Of  course  we  get  all  kinds,  but  there  are  some  very  fine  people  who  come  here 
to  get  books." 

In  a  letter  from  Ellen  Emerson  in  the  summer  she  thus  describes  the  "latest  farm 
excitement:" 

"Gy  arrived  last  week  with  a  new  bull  (we  sold  our  old  one  to  the  butcher  and  made 
500  francs,  I  believe),  9  cows,  51  porcelets  (small  pigs),  and  numerous  cases  oilapins  and 
volailles.  The  unloading  of  the  pigs  at  Nesle  could  have  been  heard  on  the  Rhine  with 
ease.  You  cannot  pick  up  a  pig  without  rending  its  heart  and  the  lamentations  as  Demai- 
son  and  Gy  brought  each  in  turn  across  the  platform  were  ear-splitting.  We  had  a  big 
sale  in  the  afternoon  and  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  and  seen  the  bassecour  as  the  porce- 
lets were  incarcerated  in  gunnysacks  and  then  proceed  to  waddle  and  roll  about  the  yard 
inside  the  bags.  I  was  running  the  order  book,  the  cash  book,  and  the  cash  box,  and  I 
simply  couldn't  hear  myself  think  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  change  I  gave." 

While  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  was  at  Verdun,  securing  the  baraque  so  generously  offered 
by  the  Vassar  Unit,  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Morrow: 

"  I  am  finishing  this  letter  in  the  Verdun  freight  yards  while  the  Boches  take  a  few 
minutes  off  to  gnaw  a  bit  of  bread  and  to  smoke.  We  are  getting  on  very  well  after  having 
borrowed  tools  and  ladders  from  the  ever  obliging  Red  Cross.  I'd  like  to  get  up  to  see 
the  "Goutte  de  Lait"  that  the  Vassar  Unit  has  left  running  but  have  to  stay  here  until  the 
Boches  go  to  lunch.  I  sometimes  think  that  Fate  calls  me  to  a  freight  yard,  when  I  think 
of  the  months  in  Beauvais  and  the  cars  that  I  begged  in  Paris  to  transport  stoves  and  mat- 
tresses and  such  last  spring! 

"As  I  write  the  baraque  is  melting  away  into  a  pile  of  boards,  but  in  my  mind's  eye 
I  can  see  that  it  will  make  a  superb  building  at  Hombleux  or  an  extra  good  school  at 
Offoy. 

"I  hope  to  get  started  back  to  Paris  to-night  as  I'm  anxious  to  get  some  supplies  and 
sewing  machines.  The  Red  Cross  is  selling  many  of  its  supplies  and  while  prowling  about 
their  warehouse  last  week  I  found  some  really  excellent  machines  that  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  our  villagers  who  sew  so  badly  by  hand.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  still  our  friend 
and  helper, — indeed  I  feel  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  Unit, — has  promised  to  help  us 
get  them.  Last  week  he  helped  me  buy  some  furniture,  and  got  me  a  three-ton  truck  on 
which  to  take  it  to  Grecourt. 

"  I  must  tell  you  what  I  did  with  some  War  Service  money  the  other  day.  When  Anne 
Bridgers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  went  home  she  turned  over  to  me  some  300  odd  francs  left 
from  her  money  for  extras  for  soldiers.  After  talking  it  over  with  Ellen,  I  bought  for  the 
blind  ward  at  Val  de  Grace  a  small  phonograph  and  some  records,  and  took  them  over 
one  hot  afternoon.  They  were  all  so  appreciative,  and  as  I  was  going  one  of  them  came 
up  and  said,  '  Merci,  Mademoiselle;  la  musique  adoucit  la  tnort  vivante.'  " 

Of  the  Near  East  Unit,  Alice  Moore  writes  of  her  work  and  Esther  Greene's  at  Malatia 
in  Armenia. 

"The  Smith  Unit  has  been  given  a  station  of  its  own  under  the  direction  of  the  Harpoot 
ACRNE,  and  day  before  yesterday  Esther  and  I  arrived  here  with  Miss  Jacobsen  and 
Badveli  Vartan  to  take  charge  of  the  German  home  here — now  without  a  head — and 
do  such  general  relief  work  as  we  can,  probably  including  the  supervision  of  the  Armenian 
orphanage  which  is  in  a  rather  bad  way. 

"We  like  Malatia  much  better  than  Harpoot  except  for  the  lack  of  American  society. 
It  has  plenty  of  water — a  rare  commodity  on  the  high,  bare,  rocky  hill  which  is  Harpoot's 
foundation — and  many  trees  and  gardens,  wider  streets,  better  buildings,  and  a  better 
market.  Our  building  is  entered  through  a  rose-garden  and  a  stone-paved  court.  Last 
night,  to  our  intense  surprise,  we  were  rained  on  a  little  as  we  slept  on  the  balcony.  So 
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far  we  have  eaten  on  another  balcony,  which  is  not  an  unmitigated  pleasure  on  account  of 
the  flies,  but  there  is  a  cool  basement  dining-room  which  we  intend  to  use.  Esther  is 
now  struggling  with  the  cook,  her  attempt  to  substitute  American  cooking  for  the  Armen- 
ian custom  of  impregnating  everything  with  mutton  fat  having  so  far  proved  a  dismal 
failure. 

"There  are  various  problems  here.  We  have  apparently  arrived  just  in  time  at  this 
institution  which  has  had  no  money  for  twelve  days  and  is  in  debt  to  the  baker  for  that 
time.  Originally  a  home  for  incurables,  a  few  orphans  and  refugees  have  been  taken  in 
during  the  war,  but  there  are  in  all  only  forty-eight  people  here,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be 
well  taken  care  of.  There  are  a  number  of  unoccupied  rooms,  and  we  intend  to  begin 
taking  in  more  children  very  soon.  The  next  will  doubtless  be  Kurdish  children  who  are 
lying  about  the  streets.  There  are  a  great  many  Kurdish  refugees  from  the  Russian 
advance  in  this  neighborhood — ye  gods,  another  language!  They  say  the  women  are  too 
wild  to  be  taken  into  an  institution.  It  happens  that  the  muta  seriff,  the  governor  of 
the  district,  is  a  Kurd  and  also  quite  an  intelligent  man,  so  we  are  hoping  for  government 
cooperation  in  work  which  will  be  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kurds. 

"There  is  in  Malatia  one  Armenian  who  has  been  a  number  of  years  in  America  and 
speaks  English  very  well,  and  I  think  he  is  going  to  be  quite  useful  to  us  in  the  farming 
and  industrial  line — he  says  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  land  we  can  use,  besides  developing 
land  that  belongs  to  this  institution  with  water  that  now  goes  to  waste. 

"  Of  course  we  are  gradually  acquiring  a  little  Armenian.  Esther  has  learned  all  kinds  of 
names  of  clothing,  such  as  'khat'  (which  unfortunately  is  not  a  hat)  and  'shabunga'; 
and  all  of  us  now  call  mulberries  'toots'  and  apricots  'mish-mish,'  which  I  cannot  look 
upon  as  anything  but  baby-talk  though  they  are  apparently  the  legal  terms. 

"  It  has  been  awfully  hard  to  buy  supplies  in  Harpoot  even  when  there  was  money,  and 
the  orphans  are  very  poorly  clothed  and  bedded,  those  that  have  one  good  outfit  of  clothes 
being  lucky.  Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  our  American  men  would  go  on  a  wrathful  hunt 
for  the  boys  who  were  supposed  to  be  working  on  some  job  for  him,  only  to  find  them  all 
in  bed  having  their  clothes  washed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nurse  on  her  rounds  would 
be  struck  with  dismay  by  the  apparent  sudden  epidemic  among  her  charges.  Conditions 
are  getting  better  now — cloth  as  well  as  other  things  is  appearing  on  the  market,  the 
weaving  shops  turn  out  a  fair  quantity,  and  our  own  supplies  are  gradually  being  brought 
in,  though  it  is  a  long,  hard  haul." 

The  last  news  from  Malatia  chronicles  a  very  busy  time  due  to  the  arrival  of  500  new 
children.    No  details  naturally ! 

On  July  27  Justina  Hill  and  Elma  Guest  were  still  at  Aleppo,  though  confident  that  they 
would  soon  start  for  Harpoot.  Justina's  letter  is  dated  "Arabian  Night  No.  71"  and 
says  in  part: 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  the  British  will  shortly  extend  their  area  of  occupation  to 
include  Mardin  and  a  town  off  the  railroad  half-way  between  Mardin  and  Harpoot. 
There  was  what  they  call  a  'party'  at  Urpa  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  expecting  quite  a  'stunt'  shortly.  Even  slow-moving  Aleppo  that  has  not 
had  a  massacre  since  February  may  wake  up  within  a  week  or  two.  Between  machine 
guns  and  bombing  planes  and  the  wireless  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly  with  the  British, 
of  course. 

"I  am  wondering  whether  to  feel  cooler  or  hotter  when  they  tell  me  that  Aleppo  is 
cool  because  it  is  only  no°  compared  to  115  at  other  places  near  here. 

"  Elma  is  working  hard  at  the  orphanage  where  there  are  now  500  boys.  She  has  en- 
tire charge  of  it  temporarily.  Yesterday  she  made  me  act  as  judge  at  the  weekly  parade 
of  the  500.    One  gets  a  queer,  composite  picture  of  a  short,  brown-skinned,  square-headed 
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child  that  seems  to  be  the  race  type.  They  march  well  considering  their  short  training, 
one  of  the  20  companies  even  presenting  a  drill  with  wooden  guns.  We  warn  Elma  to  be 
careful  if  she  does  not  want  a  potential  army  on  her  hands. 

"Laboratory  work  is  coming  on.  A  chemist  has  come  out  to  the  barracks  to  help, 
and  there  is  an  Armenian  maid  who  keeps  herself  busily  engaged  in  hiding  the  bottles 
one  wants  every  day,  and  in  trotting  around  after  me  with  a  tray  of  stuff  when  I  dash 
around  for  blood  tests.  Yesterday  we  got  typhoid  and  typhus  tests  set  up,  so  that  we 
can  do  anything  now  that  is  wanted." 

Ruth  Henry  is  at  Etchemiadzin,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  is  living  through  exciting  days 
in  that  unsettled  region. 

"We  are  concentrating  our  work  more  and  more  on  the  children,"  she  wrote  in  June, 
"  and  are  sending  out  of  the  orphanages  those  who  have  fathers  to  care  for  them.  That 
means  that  we  can  take  into  our  care  the  destitute  ones  from  the  streets  and  it  would  do 
your  heart  good  if  you  could  see  the  actual  machinery  in  motion.  Now  the  children  are 
being  lined  up  under  long  sheds  and  their  tickets  are  being  taken  and  the  bread  and  soup 
given  out  with  some  semblance  of  order.  We  have  to  arrange  our  side  of  it  so  that  the 
children  do  not  escape  with  their  food  in  their  hands,  for  we  are  feeding  the  children  and 
not  the  grown-ups.    The  women  who  have  babies  are  in  our  lines,  however. 

"I've  been  commuting  the  eighteen  versts  in  our  Ford  van  or  on  horseback — which 
has  its  pleasant  side,  but  takes  too  much  time.  We  have  some  new  saddle  horses  bought 
from  the  British  and  I  think  I  chose  about  the  best  one  for  myself.  To  ride  a  real  horse 
just  at  sunset,  with  the  feeling  of  having  a  whole  world  ahead  of  one  and  with  both  the 
Ararats  almost  blinding  in  their  colors  is  enough  to  make  up  for  almost  any  hard  day's 
work.  And  out  here  even  the  actual  work  has  its  comic  side.  Just  this  past  week  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  irate  natives  who  threatened  to  burn  me  out  and  to  fire  me  out.  Al- 
though I  couldn't  understand  their  ravings  at  the  time,  I  was  highly  entertained  by  their 
dramatic  delivery!  To  have  the  entire  force  of  workers  and  orphans  alike  rise  to  their  feet 
when  they  see  me  coming  always  amuses  me  too.  I  can't  laugh  at  the  attempt  literally 
to  kiss  my  feet,  nor  do  the  interviews  with  the  Catholicus  and  his  bishops  seem  humorous 
at  the  time. 

"We  hear  that  the  Italians  will  be  coming  in  to  take  over  the  railroads  soon  and  we 
are  all  wondering.  We  know  no  details  of  the  terms  of  peace  yet,  but  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  signed  is  a  joy.  So  many  men  go  armed  to  the  teeth  every  minute  that  it  is  a 
bit  disconcerting  if  we  really  chose  to  think  about  it.  The  Tartars  loom  large  on  all 
the  borders  and  there  are  persistent  rumors  of  fighting. 

"Our  funds  are  extremely  low  at  present  but  the  offices  at  Constantinople  and  at  Tiflis 
are  trying  to  get  relief  to  us.     Meanwhile  we  live  on  credit  and  hold  our  breath." 

In  July  she  writes  of  the  arrival  of  a  "  U.  S.  major,  one  of  the  Food  Commission  men,  who 
is  to  be  stationed  here  for  several  months.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  an  official 
person  in  our  midst  too,  for  rumors  of  uprisings  and  of  actual  fighting  are  constant. 
Only  last  week  one  of  our  towns  was  frightened  to  death  and  the  orphans  poured  out  to 
the  station,  expecting  to  be  driven  out  as  they  had  been  before.  The  Tartars  and  Turks 
are  not  at  all  convinced  by  the  Peace  Conference,  it  would  seem,  and  the  most  dastardly 
trick  of  late  was  the  burning  of  wheat.  Isn't  that  quite  the  most  inhuman  deviltry  ever, 
when  the  need  for  food  is  so  dire  anyway? 

"The  last  two  weeks  have  been  rather  melodramatic — for  there  are  persistent  rumors 
of  fighting  between  the  various  people  all  about  us  and  the  Armenian  government  is  draft- 
ing men  right  and  left.  We  see  the  most  pitiable  groups  of  tired,  ragged  men  shuffling 
along  on  the  highways — about  to  be  sent  off  to  '  fight.'  The  British  have  sent  a  few 
Indian  troops  up  here  from  Tiflis  but  the  English  officers  themselves  take  it  very  lightly! 
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Donald  Thompson,  the  world-famous  moving-picture  man,  was  here  last  week  and  was 
told  by  one  of  the  Armenian  generals  just  when  the  battle  would  be  staged.  Oh,  it  is  too 
ridiculous,  but  after  all  it  is  life  and  death  to  a  few. 

"My  work  grows  in  volume  as  well  as  in  interest.  The  more  I  do,  of  course  the  more 
I  see  to  be  done.  We  are  acting  upon  instructions  from  Tiflis  just  now  and  sending  to 
their  homes  all  the  children  who  have  any  possible  relative  to  care  for  them.  We  hope  in 
this  way  to  weed  out  the  less  deserving  and  so  be  able  to  take  in  those  youngsters  for  whom 
we  have  had  no  room  before.  It  means  endless  investigation  and  red  tape  of  course,  but 
I  feel  that  we  are  building  for  the  future  now.  We  are  returning  to  their  former  manage- 
ments, too,  those  orphanages  which  were  in  good  hands  when  we  took  them  over  May 
first — another  complication!  And  we  are  working  hard  now,  to  try  to  bring  in  from  the 
districts  all  the  real  orphans  and  to  have  a  big  centre  for  the  work  here  in  Etchemiadzin, 
making  the  other  children  so-called  'home  orphans,'  viz. :  those  who  can  live  outside  the 
orphanage  but  to  whom  we  pledge  to  give  bread  every  day,  if  not  a  meal  besides.  My 
children  are  not  all  clothed  yet  and  200  are  still  sleeping  without  covers  of  any  kind,  but 
the  factory  is  turning  out  goods  as  fast  as  is  possible  and  our  older  girls  are  sewing  for  us. 

"  We  are  still  meeting,  or  failing  to  meet  rather,  a  steady  demand  upon  our  resources 
from  the  refugees,  who  are  bound  to  be  with  us  until  some  decision  as  to  their  future  is 
made.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  line  of  them  outside  my  office  some  days  and  be  with  me. 
while  I  try  to  be  both  just  and  charitable. 

"For  several  weeks  we  have  been  very  short  of  funds  and  every  one  of  us  has  felt  the 
strain.  But  now  the  weekly  budget  from  Tiflis  is  on  the  increase  and  if  ever  I  can  really 
catch  up  on  my  bills  and  start  afresh!  We  are  all  finding  the  heat  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  almost  unbearable  and  a  few  of  our  workers  have  been  laid  low  and  in  bed.  But 
my  rugged  body  serves  me  well  and  I  think  I  never  appreciated  health  so  much  before." 

The  latest  letter,  dated  August  24,  tells  of  the  whirlwind  preparation  of  a  home  for 
800  orphans  suddenly  driven  from  the  danger  zone.  "It  looks  to  me  now,"  she  says, 
"as  if  the  winter  ahead  would  be  a  desperate  one  for  all  workers  and  the  Caucasus  Unit 
seems  to  be  in  a  particularly  unsettled  state.  We  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  news  of  Colonel 
Haskell's  decision  in  regard  to  our  work.  He  has  been  in  Erivan  this  week  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  whatever  he  decides  concerning  Armenia  is 
supposed  to  be  final." 

Dr.  Clara  Greenough  who  was  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  191 8,  and  who  still  seems  to  us 
to  belong  among  our  official  overseas  workers,  has  been  during  the  past  summer  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  in  Liverpool,  doing  medical  work  for  the  English  wives  of 
American  soldiers  sailing  for  the  United  States.  She  writes  of  her  duties,  giving  many 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  brides  who  are  excitedly  anticipating  the  American  fairyland. 

"There  are  four  of  us  workers.  Miss  Williams,  who  is  our  housekeeper  and  hostess, 
meets  all  newcomers,  arranges  beds,  looks  after  the  sitting-room,  wards,  etc.  Miss  Lyon 
plans  the  meals,  serving  them  and  caring  for  dining  room  and  kitchen.  Miss  Orr  attends 
to  all  office  work,  papers,  luggage,  business  matters  for  the  girls,  and  has  charge  of  all 
social  functions.  I  give  the  physical  examinations,  lecture  and  talk  to  groups  and  to  the 
whole  body  as  opportunity  offers,  look  after  all  sick  and  ailing,  try  to  show  mothers  how 
to  bring  up  babies,  and  clean  heads,  a  task  which  I  should  be  delighted  to  be  excused  from, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  some  one. 

"Miss  Orr's  work  sounds  quite  simple,  but  is  the  opposite.  She  not  only  attends  to 
the  wives  who  come  for  a  boat  but  has  numerous  cases  to  investigate.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams pour  in  from  Brest  from  husbands  asking  to  have  their  wives  hunted  up  and  started 
over  to  them.    Aaxious  relatives  inquire  about  their  daughters,  and  the  Brest  Red  Cross 
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Home  Service  Bureau  telegraphs  to  have  wives  located.  One  message  came  from  a  wife 
who  was  trying  to  get  passage  to  the  United  States:  '  I  am  married  to  one  of  them  Yanks. 
Please  send  information.' 

"We  have  tried  to  make  this  Hostess  House  very  American  in  custom  and  spirit.  We 
have  arranged  the  meals  at  American  hours,  introduced  American  menus,  insisted  upon 
American  ways  as  far  as  possible.  Our  talks  to  the  girls  have  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  being  good  Americans  but  have  urged  their  carrying  their  British  traditions  and  ideals 
with  them.  We  have  tried  to  be  a  stepping  stone  from  the  old  to  the  new  world  and  to 
encourage  them  to  make  it  a  new  world  for  themselves  wherein  they  may  make  a  clean 
record  of  success.  We  know  all  too  well  that  there  is  some  poor  material  but  there  is  good 
in  the  poorest,  if  only  it  can  be  fostered.  The  clean  new  page  is  before  them  and  if  their 
writing  is  even  a  little  better  than  the  old,  we  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain." 

Here  is  the  statement  of  the  Smith  College  War  Service  Board  for  four  months  ending 
October  i,  191 9. 

Balance  on  hand  June  i,  ioio $39,983  49 

Receipts 

Gifts $26,408 .  28 

Sale  and  refund  of  equipment 164 .  23 

S.  C.  R.  U.  members,  payment  of  expenses 400 . 00 

Refunds,  for  publicity  trip,  etc 698 .  68 

Interest 307 .17 

Sale  of  reprints  and  songs 3.55 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  expenses  of  overseas  candidates 477.90 

28,459.81 

$68,443.30 
Expenditures 

Cabled  to  S.  C.  R.  U $32,200.00 

Supplies  to  France 243 .  65 

Administrative  expenses 862 .  24 

Unit  members'  expenses:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  S.  C.  R.  U 1,844.22 

Equipment 348 .  80 

Miss  Gaines,  salary  and  expenses 1,800.00 

Near  East:  relief 1,000 . 00 

supplies 38 .  05 

To  Y.  M.  C.  A.  overseas  candidates 477.90 

38,814.86 

Balance  October  1,1919 $29,628  44 

Receipts  made  up  as  follows: 

Clubs $20,518.37 

Unassigned  districts 50 .  00 

Miscellaneous  and  1907 song 35.42 

Class  of  1892 2.00 

Class  of  1915 88 .  75 

Class  of  1918 500.00 

Undergraduates 3.922 .  80 

Women's  City  Club 1,230 .  19 

Administrative  expenses 50 .  75 

Gaines  book 10 .  00 


$26,408.28 


GRANDDAUGHTERS   WANTED 

Miss  Spahr's  article  on  the  Granddaughters  of  Smith  has  brought  us  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence, and  unearthed  a  number  of  extra  granddaughters.  Hoping  that  more  may  come 
to  light  before  February,  we  are  delaying  the  publication  of  addenda  until  then.  Meanwhile 
please  read  Miss  Spahr's  list  in  the  July  Quarterly,  and  if  you  can  add  to  it  let  us  have  your 
information. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all  alumnae  and 
non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete.  Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to 
Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publications 
which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non-graduates.  It  is  necessary  each 
quarter  to  send  the  copy  for  these  lists  to  the  Quarterly  before  all  of  the  July,  November, 
February,  and  May  magazines  are  out,  therefore  Miss  Browne  will  consider  it  a  favor  if 
alumnae  who  know  that  work  of  theirs  is  to  be  published  in  one  of  these  issues  will  notify  her  of 
the  fact,  giving  the  title  of  the  contribution.  Miss  Browne  is  particularly  eager  to  cooperate 
with  the  secretaries  of  reuniting  classes  who  wish  to  make  complete  records  before  June. 


Allen,    Marjorie  S.,    1906    (Mrs.   Seiffert). 

Maura  I-VI;  Two  Designs,  in  Poetry,  Oct. 
Almirall,    Nina    L.,    1901    (Mrs.    Royall). 

Patience     Carr,     Spinster,     in     Woman's 

Weekly,  May  24-July  19. 
Anderson,  Jessie  M.,    1886  (Mrs.  Chase). 

Chan's  Wife.     Bost.     Marshall  Jones. 
Crim,  Annie  J.,  1909  (Mrs.  Leavenworth). 

The  Lonely  Years,  in  People's  Home  Jour., 

Sept. 
Daskam,  Josephine  D.,  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon). 

Square    Peggy,    N.    Y.    Appleton. — "Nor 

Iron    Bars  a   Cage,"   in    Harper's    Bazar, 

Sept -Oct. 
Davis,    Fannie    S.,    1904    (Mrs.    Gilford). 

Feet  or  Wings,  in  Atlantic,  Sept. 
Deyo,    Hazel    G.,    1913    (Mrs.    Batchelor). 

The  Vogue  of  The  Serious  Book,  in  Pictorial 

Review,  Oct. 
Elmer,    Edith,    1890    (Mrs.    Wood).     The 

Housing  of   the   Unskilled   Wage    Earner. 

N.  Y.     Macmillan. 
Fairbank,  Rose,    1895   (Mrs.  Beals).     The 

Crusade  of  Compassion,  in  Life  and  Light, 

May. — One    Experience    of    a    Missionary 

Doctor,  in  L.  and  L.,  July-Aug. 
Fergus,    Phyllis,    1913.     The  Song  in   My 

Heart:      Song    (Words   by   Jeanne  Wood, 

1914).     N.Y.     G.  Schirmer.— Rain  or  Sun; 

Trees;  Thoughts.     Chic.     C.  F.  Summy. 
fFoot,   Mary  A.,    1907    (Mrs.  Lord).     The 

Gift  that  Traveled,  in  Youth's  Companion, 

Aug.  28. 
Gaines,     Ruth,     1901.      Helping     France. 

N.  Y.     E.  P.  Dutton. 
fGilchrist,    Marie    E.,    1916.     The   Green 
Mountains,  in  The  Vermonter,  vol.  24,  no. 
1-2. — Summer  Rain,  in  Nation,  June  21. 
Hastings,   Mary  W.,    1905  (Mrs.  Bradley). 

The  Fortieth   Door.     N.  Y.     Appleton. — 

The  Very  Best  Man,  in  Delineator,  Aug. 

*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested, 
collection. 

t  Already  in  collection. 


Hazard,  Grace  W.,  1899  (Mrs.  Conkling)- 
Ruined  Cities,  in  Everybody's,  June. — 
Song  Unmade,  in  E.,  July. — Honorably 
Discharged,  in  E.,  Aug. — America,  in  E., 
Oct. 
Herrick,  Elizabeth,  1894.  Some  Perennial 
Bellflowers  that  I  have  Tried,  in  Garden 
Mag.,  July. 
Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896  (Mrs.  Fahne- 
stock).  The  Homestead.  N.  Y.  E.  P. 
Dutton. 

fKeith,  Florence  E.,  1897  (Mrs.  Hyde). 
The  Hygiene  of  Happiness  in  Education, 
in  Amer.  Jour,  of  School  Hygiene,  Mar. 

fMerriam,  Florence  A.,  1882-86  (Mrs. 
Bailey).  Birds,  in  General  Information 
Regarding  Glacier  National  Park,  Season 
of  1919. — A  Return  to  the  Dakota  Lake 
Region,  in  The  Condor,  Jan.  1918-Jan. 
1919. — Olive  Thorne  Miller,  in  The  Con- 
dor, Mar. — Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  in 
The  Auk,  Apr. 

O'Meara,  Alice  S.,  1910.  Lithographs  of 
Thomas  Fisher  of  Frescoes  in  The  Gild 
Chapel  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Art  in 
America,  Oct. 

fOrmsbee,  Mary  R.,  1907  (Mrs.  Whitten). 
O  que  a  America  tern  para  vos  dar.  What 
America  Has  for  You.  N.  Y.  Interna- 
tional Translation  Service  Bureau,  National 
Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.— The  Home  Assist- 
ant; The  Passing  of  the  Private  Plant,  in 
Edison  Monthly,  July. — Refrigeration  by 
Motor,  in  E.  M.,  Aug. 

Patton,  Marion  K.,  1910  (Mrs.  Waldron). 
Morning,  in  Century,  Aug. 

Perry,  Jennette  B.,  1886  (Mrs.  Lee).  The 
Rain-Coat  Girl.  N.  Y.  Scribner. — The 
Cat  and  the  King,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour., 
Oct. 

Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for  the  Alumnae 
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Savage,  Clara,  1913.  A  Message  from  Car- 
dinal Mercier,  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Sept. 

Scudder,  Vida  D.,  1884.  The  Church  Year- 
Book  of  Social  Justice.  N.  Y.  E.  P. 
Dutton. 

fSherman,  Ellen  B.,  1891.  For  Conquest, 
in  The  Vermonter,  vol.  24,  no.  1-2. 


fSpaulding,  Sylvia  S.,  1875-76,  77-78 
(Mrs.  Videtto).  The  Maidservant  Prob- 
lem, in  Woman  Citizen,  Aug.  9. 

Stevens,  Louise  F.,  1908  (Mrs.  Bryant). 
Is  Your  Child  Hungry?  in  Good  House- 
keeping, Oct. 

Tooker,  Helen  V.,  19 15.  Leaven,  in  Cen- 
tury, Aug. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


"What  a  strategic 
JOHNNY    CAKE:  position!"  my  guest 

A  CONVERSATION*  remarked,  as  she 
took  the  piazza  chair 
which  I  indicated.  "One  commands  the  hills 
and  the  meadows,  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the 
trees,  everything." 

"Yes,"  I  replied  soberly.  "That's  where 
I  sit  when  I  read  the  daily  paper.  I  need  all 
the  comfort  I  can  get." 

Then  I  sighed  as  I  went  on  to  tell  her  about 
my  friend  over  the  mountain  who,  fresh  from 
three  years'  hard  service  in  France,  still 
fresher  from  the  disillusionment  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  has  wholly  abjured  the  daily 
paper,  refusing  to  read  even  the  headlines  any 
more,  and  has  taken  refuge  in  his  farm  and  his 
huge  lumber  lot. 

"I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to  do  that,"  I 
declared,  "for  not  even  the  hills  and  the 
garden  can  save  me  from  a  daily  dose  of  dis- 
couragement which  goes  far  to  poison  all  the 
rest  of  the  day." 

"Just  what  is  it,  particularly?"  my  guest 
inquired,  with  a  glance  at  the  last  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  huddled  in  a  corner  where  I 
had  cast  it. 

"Oh!  how  can  I  tell  you?"  I  lamented. 
"That's  the  trouble:  it's  so  many  things. 
Our  attitude  toward  the  negroes,  and  those 
hideous  race  riots — such  a  disgrace  to  our 

*  Mrs.  Fahnestock  sailed  for  France  on  the  same  ship 
with  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  and  for  eight  months— until  she  was 
invalided  home — worked  in  the  Phare  de  France,  Miss 
Winifred  Holt's  establishment  for  the  succour  and 
training  of  the  French  war-blind.  Her  particular  task 
was  in  the  Imprimerie  where  she  dictated  to  a  blind 
compositor  of  Braille  books.  Very  recently  she  has 
published  a  new  book  of  her  own,  "The  Homestead." 
Mrs.  Fahnestock  has  been  very  appreciative  of  a  chance 
to  "speak  her  mind"  to  Smith  alumnae.  We  feel  that 
the  debt  is  on  our  side,  and  we  hope  that  her  "  Conver- 
sation "  may  set  other  people  to  talking  about  the  things 
that  matter  to  them. 


precious  democracy!  The  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, many  of  them  still  in  prison — another 
disgrace.  The  Peace  Treaty  always:  to 
think  that,  after  all  our  noble  professions  of 
the  last  four  years,  we  should  deliberately 
have  framed  such  a  hard  and  revengeful 
document!  Our  tightness  of  mind  toward  the 
Soviet  scheme — all  our  doors  and  windows 
shuttered  and  barred.  The  Church's  silence. 
President  Wilson's  capitulation.  It  is  intol- 
erable. Let's  go  out  in  the  kitchen  and  cook 
something,  anything.  Do  you  like  johnny 
cake?" 

My  guest  laughed  sympathetically. 

"  Is  the  kitchen  your  lumber  lot ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I  don't  know  how  I 
should  have  been  able  to  live  through  the  last 
eight  months  if  we  had  had  a  maid.  I  didn't 
understand  my  instinctive  thrill  of  relief  when 
the  servant  problem  proved  insoluble  last 
spring;  but  now  I  know  that  it  sprang  from  a 
deep  need.  Plain  and  humble  interests, 
homely  necessities:  those  are  the  things  to 
tie  to  nowadays.  Food  is  still  real,  and 
appetites  can  be  depended  upon;  you  work  to 
some  reliable  end  when  you  deal  with  them. 
Moreover,  when  the  whole  world  is  crying  out 
in  an  agony  of  protest  and  discontent,  it  is 
good  not  to  be  living  luxuriously.  If  Bolshe- 
vism arrives — as  it  may — I'd  rather  be  found 
by  it  making  johnny  cake  in  the  kitchen  than 
playing  bridge  in  the  parlor." 

"You're  a  pacifist,  aren't  you?"  my  guest 
inquired,  with  a  curious  half  glance  of  apology 
in  case  she  had  made  a  mistake. 

But  she  had  not  insulted  me.  I  gazed  at 
her  for  a  minute,  trying  to  summon  utterance 
adequate  to  the  completeness  of  my  convic- 
tion. Then,  "Passionately,"  I  answered, 
"with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  The  incredible 
wonder  to  me  is  that  any  Christian  can  be 
anything  else. " 
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"And  your  experience  in  France  did  not 
shake  you?" 

"On  the  contrary  it  established  me." 

"Well,  I  grant  you,"  the  guest  continued, 
"that  the  revelations  and  developments  of 
the  last  eight  months  have  rather  taken  the 
shine  out  of  our  war  heroics." 

"Haven't  they?"  I  cried.  "The  rights  of 
small  nations;  the  safety  of  democracy; 
brotherhood;  freedom;  generosity;  good  faith: 
oh!  how  can  we  go  on  living  and  know  our- 
selves such  hypocrites?  The  Allied  nations 
seem  to  me  in  a  far  worse  case  than  Germany 
now,  for  Germany  never  pretended  to  be  any- 
thing but  what  she  was  and  what  we  all  are. 
At  least,  it  must  be  that  thinking  people, 
people  with  even  one  little  crack  of  a  shutter 
open,  understand  now  that  the  war  was  not 
the  holy  crusade  which  it  seemed  a  year  ago. 
It's  the  Church's  chance  (but  the  Church 
never  takes  her  chances!)  to  step  out  and  say, 
'Now,  you  see,  it  wasn't  Christ's  way.  Come 
and  let  us  confess  our  failure  together,  and 
humbly,  very  humbly,  begin  again.'  If  the 
Church  would  only  do  that!  But  she  seems 
determined  never  to  lead  in  the  path  of 
humility  and  truth." 

My  guest  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"Isn't  that  rather  strong,  rather  bitter?" 
she  suggested.  "And — excuse  me — perhaps 
not  particularly  humble?" 

I  winced.  "A  fair  hit!"  I  answered.  "I 
know  I'm  horrid  about  the  whole  thing — bitter 
and  arrogant.  '  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive';  and  I  strive  endlessly.  But  I 
did  so  love  and  revere  the  Church — I  can't 
accept  my  disappointment  in  her — it's — it's 

I  broke  off,  for  I  felt  familiar,  stinging  tears 
in  my  eyes. 

There  was  a  silence.  My  guest  rocked 
gently  and  looked  out  over  the  peaceful  late 
summer  valley,  its  mown  fields  lying  quietly 
at  the  feet  of  the  misty  hills.  Grasshoppers 
and  crickets  shrilled,  and  a  nuthatch 
hunted  busily  about  the  trunk  of  the  old 
apple  tree. 

"There  must  be  some  reason,"  she  recom- 
menced slowly,  "why  all  the  environment  of 
our  human  life  is  so  serene  and  confident. 
Nothing  can  shake  its  peace,  nothing — not 
even  its  own  tempests  and  cataclysms.  God 
is  incarnate  in  it  as  well  as  in  us;  in  fact,  He 
was  incarnate  in  it  ages  and  ages  before  we 
were  born.  Perhaps  that's  the  point:  we 
haven't  had  time  yet  to  learn  the  full  beauty 


and  harmony  of  our  own  being.     Some  things 
take  lots  and  lots  of  time,  you  know. " 

I  glanced  at  her  quickly,  then  I  followed 
her  eyes  out  over  the  valley. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  after  a  minute. 
"That  is  the  point.  I  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  it.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  We 
have  only  begun  to  learn  how  to  live,  we  poor 
human  beings;  there  should  be  no  limit  to  our 
patience  with  one  another  and  with  ourselves. 
Something  like  the  war  comes  along  to  rend 
the  mist  before  us  and  give  us  a  clear  vision 
of  the  heights  we  must  scale;  and  we  make  a 
leap  for  them  and — fall  into  a  precipice.  We 
are  not  made  to  leap,  we're  made  to  climb. " 

"Circuitously,  too,"  my  guest  put  in. 

"Well,  perhaps,"  I  hesitated.  "And  yet, 
now  and  then,  a  bold  leader  takes  a  steep 
short  cut.  That's  what  I  hoped  Wilson  had 
done." 

"Perhaps  he  has,"  the  reply  came  quickly. 
"He  made  the  ascent  himself,  but  we  couldn't 
follow  him  so  sheerly.  He  had  to  send  us 
around  the  longer  and  more  devious  way." 

"That's  an  interesting  possibility,"  I  said, 
considering  it  with  relief.  "But,  honestly, 
do  you  think  we've  started  at  all,  even  one 
little  step  of  the  way?" 

I  held  my  breath,  watching  her.  It  is 
pathetic  how  we  all  hang  on  each  other's 
words  nowadays.  She  turned  her  face  to- 
ward me,  and  her  eyes  melted  me — they 
were  so  deep  with  sudden  pain  and  pity  and 
desire. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  admitted  gravely.  "I 
hope  so;  and  yet  I  agree  with  you  that  some 
act  of  humility  should  set  us  going,  some  con- 
fession of  our  sins  and  mistakes.  Like  you, 
I  can't  help  remembering  Shantung  and  the 
blockade  of  Russia  and  the  Lusk  committee 
and,  above  all,  the  menace  of  the  Mexican 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  there's  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion— that's  a  big  society  now.  And  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  so  many  conscientious 
objectors  to  be  ill-treated  is  encouraging. 
There's  God,  too,  you  know.  He's  still  in 
His  heaven;  and  I  suppose  He's  really  not 
going  to  let  His  plan  for  us  be  defeated.  I 
don't  know." 

She  broke  off  and  sat  pondering. 

"  Well, "  I  said,  rising  after  a  pause,  "there's 
one  question  of  mine  you  haven't  answered: 
whether  or  not  you  like  johnny  cake.  If  you 
do,  let's  go  out  in  the  kitchen  and  make  some. 
Thank  goodness,  three  times  a  day  (and  it's 
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nearly  six  o'clock  now)  I  have  some  solid  faith 
and  interest  in  the  immediate  future.     No 
scraps  of  paper  in  my  johnny  cake!     Come  on. 
Please  stay  to  supper.  " 
Zephine  Humphrey  Fahnestock  1896. 


THE  BIENNIAL 
PRIVILEGE 


The  burden  of  nomi- 
nating as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  one 
of  our  fellow  graduates 
again  falls  upon  us  as  alumnae  of  Smith.  Not 
in  fear  that  the  burden  will  be  too  heavy  but  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  heavy  enough  to  be- 
come "a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory" 
is  this  article  written.  Once  before,  with  the 
same  impulse  but  a  more  gifted  pen,  another 
writer  held  forth  "Concerning  Alumnae 
Trustees"  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine,  in 
a  fashion  so  masterly  as  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  and  inspire  the  intelligent  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  most  unconscious  and 
haphazard  voter. 

But  the  April  191 1  Quarterly  may  not  be 
just  at  hand  on  every  bookshelf,  and  I  venture 
to  relight  Miss  Eleanor  Johnson's  fire  of  wis- 
dom at  this  biennial  season,  when  in  three 
months  the  alumnae  will  have  the  privilege 
of  selecting  through  their  delegates  to  the 
Alumnae  Council  meeting  in  February  three 
names  for  the  preliminary  ballot  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  alumnae.  (For  the  machinery 
of  the  nomination  see  the  Alumnae  Register, 
page  13.) 

To  quote  Miss  Johnson  in  part : 

The  alumnae  of  Smith  College  have  been 
privileged  since  the  year  1889  to  nominate 
three  of  their  number  to  represent  them  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  That  they  have  used 
this  privilege  wisely  is  proven  by  the  evidences 
of  esteem  and  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
these  representatives  which  have  been  shown 
by  the  other  trustees.  They  are  more  and 
more  looked  to  for  advice  on  matters  relating 
to  college  life  and  are  considered — as  they 
should  be — in  every  way  the  spokesmen  of 
the  alumnae,  qualified  to  give  wise  counsel  in 
college  affairs  because  of  their  life  as  under- 
graduates and  their  constant  association  with 
college  students  and  alumnae. 

Typical  of  the  faithfulness  of  these  "spokes- 
men of  the  alumnae"  has  been  their  attend- 
ance at  business  meetings  of  the  Board,  where 
one  hears  that  sometimes,  together  with  the 
permanent  alumna  trustee,  they  constitute  a 
majority  of  those  present.  Their  power  on 
the  Board  is  evident.  As  Miss  Johnson  says, 
this  power  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  our 
wise  nominations.     Let  us  be  sure  that  we 


continue  to  use  our  highest  discrimination  in 
selecting  those  who  are  to  wield  it.  Not  for 
any  lesser  motive  let  us  choose  this  our  repre- 
sentative who  shall  truly  represent  the  7500 
of  us. 

Miss  Johnson  quotes  President  Emeritus 
Eliot  as  saying  that  the  faculty  most  needed 
by  a  man  on  a  governing  board  of  a  university 
is  "good  judgment,  for  he  will  often  be  called 
upon  to  decide  on  matters  which  lie  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  own  experience,  and  about 
which  he  must,  therefore,  get  his  facts  through 
others,  and  his  opinions  through  a  process  of 
comparison  and  judicious  sifting." 

To  Miss  Johnson's  concluding  paragraph  I 
offer  a  hearty  second: 

President  Seelye's  ideal  for  the  best  type  of 
college  woman  may  well  be  our  standard;  and 
with  no  fear  of  losing  a  whit  in  power  of  mind 
or  ability  to  execute,  with  no  thought  of  a  re- 
sulting weakness  of  judgment,  we  can,  never- 
theless, demand  in  our  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  qualities  of  the  gracious 
and  sympathetic  woman  who  carries  with  her 
always  the  signs  of  a  highly  developed  spiritual 
as  well  as  intellectual  life. 

1904. 


AN  IDEA 
ABOUT  THE 
HOMESTEAD" 


At  a  Council  meeting 
nearly  two  years  ago  I 
heard,  for  the  first  time, 
a  report  on  the  Sophia 
Smith  House,  the  burden  of  which  was  the 
perplexing  problem  of  keeping  open  house 
in  a  location  that,  for  perfectly  legitimate 
reasons,  neither  the  alumnae  nor  the  stu- 
dents visit  in  large  numbers.  We  always 
mean  to  go  to  the  House;  we  feel  loyalty 
fairly  bristling  in  us  when  we  think  about  it; 
we  always  buy  a  picture  of  it  when  we  see  one; 
and  then  we  postpone  the  trip  to  some  more 
convenient  day  when  we  have  more  time  at 
our  disposal.  The  daily  serving  of  tea  and 
renting  of  guest  rooms  to  alumnae  and  stu- 
dents would  go  far  towards  maintaining  the 
house  and  encouraging  a  custodian  to  stay  on 
in  it,  but  the  actual  state  of  affairs  seems  to 
be  that  the  days  when  students  and  alumnae 
are  not  able  to  make  use  of  the  house  far  out- 
number the  days  when  it  has  visitors,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter. 

What  then,  can  we  do  about  it?  Close  it? 
Even  our  youngest  housekeeper  knows  what 
a  deteriorating  effect  that  has  upon  both 
house  and  furniture.     Run  it  at  a  loss?     Not 

*  We  refer  readers  of  this  article  to  the  notice  about 
a  new  resident  for  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead  on 
page  88. 
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while  we  remember  President  Seelye's  "thrift, 
economy,  and  saving." 

A  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  sim- 
mering in  my  mind  all  these  months,  but  for 
two  reasons  I  have  hesitated  to  speak  about  it. 
One  is  that  I  have  no  desire  to  shock  the  sensi- 
bilities of  any  one,  least  of  all  the  older 
friends  of  the  College,  or  those  alumnae  who 
played  so  large  a  part  in  acquiring  the  house. 
The  other,  a  more  recently  acquired  reason,  is 
a  reluctance  to  suggest  any  line  of  thought 
that  will  divert  alumnae  minds  from  Four 
Million  Dollars. 

Sentiment  is  a  beautiful  thing — and  we 
could  stand  more  of  it  in  the  world  today;  but 
sentiment  will  not  feed  the  furnace  nor  pro- 
tect the  plumbing  nor  repair  the  roof.  My 
solution  is  to  move  the  house — move  it  to 
Northampton  and  set  it  up  on  the  campus  for 
the  use  of  alumnae,  as  a  headquarters  build- 
ing or  for  whatever  purpose  seems  best. 

The  inevitable  protest  of  those  who  are 
shocked  at  what  may  seem  to  them  almost 
like  desecration  is  already  ringing  in  my  ears, 
and  therefore  I  hasten  to  add  that  I,  too, 
would  much  rather  keep  the  house  where  it  is, 
if^we  could  use  it  and  enjoy  it  and  take  proper 
care  of  it  there.  But  since  there  is  ample 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
let  us  find  some  other  way  to  do  all  those 
things. 

A.  M.  M.  1893 

Last    year    the    group    of 
SMITH  Smith  women  here  at  Vassar 

AT  VASSAR  was  limited  indeed,  consisting 
as  it  did  of  two  members, 
Anna  Fessenden  19 18  and  the  writer.  This 
year  our  number  is  larger.  Though  unfor- 
tunately Anna  Fessenden  has  left,  two  new 
members  of  the  faculty  hail  from  Smith:  Edith 
Roberts  1905,  assistant  professor  and  head  of 
the  botany  department,  and  Leonora  Branch 
19 14,  instructor  in  English.  Besides  these,  the 
academically  employed,  we  have  Mary  Gove 
Smith  1902,  field  secretary  of  the  Intercolle- 
giate Community  Service  Association,  and  we 
welcome  proudly  another  social  worker,  Erne- 
lie  Perkins  19 10,  visiting  nurse  for  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  Arlington,  the  straggling 
and  struggling  village  that  spreads  out  from 
the  college  campus  to  the  city  of  Poughkeep- 
sie.  So  there  are  five  of  us  now,  not  many  in 
a  community  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
people,  but  enough  to  hold  a  lot  of  loyalty  to 
Smith  and  enough  to  make  up  tea  parties 


where  news  from  our  Alma  Mater  and  hopes 
for  her  welfare  may  prove  the  staple  of  con- 
versation. 

Not  that  one  finds  here  outside  our  ranks 
a  lack  of  interest  in  the  doings  and  purposes 
of  Smith  College.  To  the  alert-minded  Vassar 
professor  all  colleges  are  interesting,  all  set 
forth  some  good  examples  as  well  as  some 
awful  warnings.  President  Neilson's  visit 
here  last  January  did  a  great  deal  to  increase 
the  prestige  of  the  college  fortunate  enough 
to  call  him  its  head. 

And,  again,  the  environment  of  Vassar  is 
not  alien  or  unfriendly  to  a  graduate  of  Smith. 
The  campus  boasts  more  beauty  than  the 
crowded  area  of  our  grounds  cut  from  the 
midst  of  Northampton  can  hope  for.  No 
building  at  Smith  has  the  loveliness  of  Vas- 
sar's  library  tower.  The  view  from  the 
south  steps  of  Rockefeller  Hall  across  the  level 
sward  with  its  great  trees  to  the  chapel,  low- 
lying,  half  hidden  in  greenness, — nothing  I 
remember  at  Smith  is  so  beautiful.  But  the 
red  brick  quadrangle  appears  strangely  fa- 
miliar, though  the  residence  halls  are  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  houses  at  Smith  College. 
Moreover  the  surrounding  country  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Northampton.  Here  as  there 
a  stately  river  makes  its  way  not  far  off,  and 
near-by  hill  and  farther  mountains  make  a 
lure  and  a  delight  for  the  ambitious  walker. 

But  why  dwell  on  unessentials?  The  stu- 
dents make  the  college  and  anyone  who  loves 
and  cares  for  Smith  must  love  and  care  for 
Vassar.  For  youth  is  youth  in  any  place, 
and  girls  from  California,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and 
Connecticut  appear  much  the  same  whether 
gathered  in  New  York  State  or  in  Massa- 
chusetts. They  display  the  same  energy 
and  effervescence,  cherish  the  same  aims  and 
hopes.  Books  appear  to  them  in  surprisingly 
many  cases  as  objects  of  honest  interest,  the 
hockey  field  and  the  gymnasium  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  same  avid  delight,  the  various 
"student  activities"  abound  and  spur  the 
ambitious  instructor  to  the  desire  of  compet- 
ing for  a  place  among  them  for  her  own  chosen 
subject,  by  implication  classed  among  the 
"passivities." 

Not  that  there  are  no  differences.  The 
first  that  struck  me  was  the  scarcity  of  men 
among  the  teaching  force  at  Vassar.  There 
are  some, — to  be  exact,  twenty-one  besides  the 
President, — but  in  the  assemblages  of  the 
faculty  they  appear  conspicuously  few  in 
number.     This  scarcity  is  felt  by  many  to  be  a 
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disadvantage  to  the  college,  but  its  cause  is 
easily  seen  and  has  its  rise  partly  in  what 
seems  to  many  one  of  the  finest  characteristics 
of  Vassar's  policy.  I  refer  to  the  scrupulous 
adherence  to  a  salary  scale,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum salaries  within  the  grades  are  not  only 
fixed  but  published.  Vassar  stands  for  equal 
opportunity  in  college  teaching  for  men  and 
women.  With  no  desire  for  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  women  in  its  faculty,  the  college  still 
considers  that  the  principle  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work"  is  worth  some  sacrifice. 

The  most  striking  difference  to-day  between 
Smith  and  Vassar  is  in  the  size  of  the  two 
colleges.  Vassar  has  about  as  many  students 
now  as  Smith  had  twenty  years  ago.  In  1919 
the  former  college  had  an  enrollment  of  1120, 
the  latter  of  2106.  I  remember  that  in  1901 
Smith  had  almost  exactly  1200  students,  so 
that  Vassar  seems  about  the  size  of  Smith  as  I 
knew  it.  The  limitation  of  the  registration 
has  naturally  its  good  and  bad  points.  It 
may  be  considered  a  loss  to  the  college  that 
many  able  students  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing by  their  lateness  in  deciding  on  a  college 
career.  President  Burton  used  to  say  that  a 
college  ought  to  be  as  large  as  it  naturally 
was  and  that  the  way  to  make  it  the  best  was 
to  let  it  be  large,  but  to  make  it  as  good  as  it 
was  big.  However  much  we  may  tend  to  con- 
cur in  this  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that 
the  limitation  of  enrollment  in  a  college  has 
apparent  advantages.  It  leads  to  an  ex- 
tremely homogeneous  student  body  in  which 
public  opinion  may  be  much  more  powerful 
than  in  a  collection  of  girls  scattered  through 
a  town  and  living  often  in  semi-sorority  houses 
which  can  surely  do  little  to  help  along  a 
democratic  tradition.  Vassar  offers  excellent 
housing  to  its  students.  About  120  are  unable 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  get  rooms  on 
campus,  but  the  inevitable  withdrawals  during 
the  year  reduce  this  number  materially. 
Again,  the  fixed  size  of  the  college  makes  pos- 
sible a  careful  planning  of  courses  and  an  ade- 
quate adjusting  of  the  size  of  the  faculty  from 
year  to  year.  Vassar's  proportion  of  faculty 
to  students — 1  to  10.27  last  vear — 's  one  which 
might  be  imitated  with  profit.  Another  good 
result  of  the  limited  enrollment  is  the  chance 
it  gives  the  college  to  select  its  freshmen. 
For  the  past  two  years  twenty-five  places 
have  been  saved  for  girls  competing  for  the 
so-called  Honor  Group.  That  is,  instead  of 
admitting,  from  the  girls  who  can  qualify  for 
entrance,  300  in  order  of  their  application,  the 


committee  allows  275  of  the  regularly  listed 
applicants  to  enter  and  the  remaining  25 
places  are  assigned  to  the  girls  who  have  the 
best  school  records  and  who  pass  the  highest 
entrance  examinations,  no  matter  when  they 
applied.  The  experiment  appears  to  be  prov- 
ing so  successful  that  in  1921  it  is  planned 
to  enlarge  the  Honor  Group  to  one  hundred. 
That  is,  one  third  of  the  class  entering  in  that 
year  will  be  picked  girls  who  have  proved  their 
ability  in  two  kinds  of  competition.  The 
resulting  rise  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  of 
the  freshman  class,  and  consequently  of  the 
whole  college,  can  readily  be  seen. 

The  limitation  of  enrollment  is  not  an  un- 
mixed good.  The  resulting  fixation  of  the 
size  of  the  faculty  tends  toward  a  more  or  less 
static  condition  of  the  teaching  body.  It  is 
enriched  less  often  by  the  infusion  of  new 
blood.  Slow  promotion  with  its  attendant 
evils  follows  the  infrequent  changing  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  permanent  faculty.  De- 
partments remain  able,  efficient,  and  more  or 
less  unchanging.  If  someone  should  ask  me 
if  I  would  like  to  see  at  Smith  a  strict  limita- 
tion of  the  enrollment,  I  should  really  not 
know  what  to  say.  The  college  seems  huge 
now,  and  the  task  of  meeting  requirements  in 
housing  and  in  proportion  of  faculty  to  stu- 
dents seems  a  load  whose  weight  increases  in 
geometric  progression.  Cannot  some  means 
be  devised  whereby  Smith  will  have  a  chance 
to  catch  up  with  itself?  The  abolishing  of 
certificates  will  of  course  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  freshmen  admitted,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  a  reduction  brought  about  also  by  a 
requirement  not  of  set  or  rigid  courses  of 
study  but  of  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  in  the 
courses  pursued — some  such  device  as  would 
give  Smith  an  honor  group  of  its  own. 

This  problem  and  all  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Smith  are  doubly 
interesting  to  us  who  are  working  now  in 
another  college.  The  spirit  of  cooperation 
evinced  in  the  institution  of  the  "Conference 
of  the  Four  Colleges"  makes  more  pleasant 
and  more  useful  this  dwelling  under  another 
roof  than  the  one  we  are  used  to  thinking  of  as 
home.  We  only  wish  there  were  more  Smith 
dwellers  at  Vassar.  We  wish  there  were  more 
Smith  graduates  doing  college  teaching,  and 
we  believe  that  one  worthy  task  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  is  the  encouragement  of  grad- 
uate study  among  its  members.  We  want 
more  Smith  at  Vassar  because  we  believe  in 
both.  Anna  T.  Kitchel  1903. 
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Five  or  six  years  ago 
THE  ALUMNAE  there  came  into  being 
S.  C.  A.  G.  W.  an    organization    which 

called  itself  the  Alumnae 
Auxiliary  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  In  the  hearts 
of  some  enthusiasts,  the  hope  ran  high  that 
such  a  society  could  be  of  real  service  to  the 
undergraduate  Christian  Association.  These 
ardent  spirits  had  felt  the  enthusiasm  which 
always  inspires  the  students  in  the  work  they 
undertake  for  the  expression  of  their  Christian 
ideals.  They  thought  that  this  enthusiasm 
surely  survived  among  alumnae  and  that 
some  features  of  it  hitherto  lost  on  leaving 
College  could  be  conserved  and  made  to  serve 
a  valuable  purpose  if  there  were  only  some 
organized  means  of  expressing  the  interest 
which  hundreds  of  graduates  really  feel. 
The  sceptics  said  that  we  already  had  too 
many  organizations,  and  that  another  demand 
for  annual  dues  would  probably  meet  with 
very  indifferent  success.  The  enthusiasts 
yielded  this  last  point,  and  the  Auxiliary 
began  its  career  with  one  highly  original 
feature — there  were  no  annual  dues.  The 
expenses,  always  very  light,  have  been  met 
by  small  contributions  from  many  of  the 
members  and  by  the  generosity  of  those 
especially  interested.  A  general  canvass  of 
alumnae  brought  in  an  enrollment  of  several 
hundred  members,  and  this  roster  has  been  a 
trustworthy  mailing  list  for  the  annual  reports 
of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  and  for  similar  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand  the  officers  have 
been  increasingly  conscious  that  they  were  not 
succeeding  in  making  their  loosely  organized 
Auxiliary  serve  any  vital  purpose.  All  the 
work  they  found  for  it  to  do  could  be  done 
fully  as  well  by  or  through  the  undergraduate 
Association  and  perhaps  more  properly  so. 
Individual  contributions  were  never  lacking 
to  meet  the  modest  financial  policy,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  being  no  considerable  and 
assured  income,  the  officers  never  felt  justified 
in  embarking  on  any  extensive  program,  nor 
indeed  could  they  find  urgent  need  for  such  a 
program,  although  they  did  keep  as  much  in 
touch  with  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Cabinet  as 
possible  by  consulting  the  alumnae  on  the 
Advisory  Committee.  For  these  reasons  the 
officers  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Auxiliary  should  disband;  and  after 
careful  consultation  and  deliberation  they 
determined  to  recommend  such  action. 
Since  its  beginning  the  Alumnae  Auxiliary 
has  made  its  annual  meeting  a  part  of  the 


session  held  in  the  Students'  Building  on  the 
morning  of  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  and  on 
June  15  of  this  year,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  Webb,  the  case  was  put,  and  a  vote  to 
disband  the  Alumnae  Auxiliary  of  the  S.  C.  A. 
C.  W.  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Those  who  advocated  this  decision  still 
believe  that  alumnae  can  take  a  real  and 
active  part  in  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  affairs,  and  are 
sure  the  girls  desire  and  need  their  coopera- 
tion, but  they  believe  that  other  avenues  of 
approach  lie  already  open  before  us.  They 
hope  to  take  up  these  things  with  the  Cabinet 
as  opportunity  arises  and  to  work  out  plans 
that  will  enable  us  to  express  the  interest  we 
feel,  in  ways  that  will  give  to  us  real  satisfac- 
tion and  to  the  undergraduates  real  help  in 
the  cause  they  are  trying  to  serve. 

Helen  Wright  1905 

To  anyone  returning  from 
"HELPING  the  war  the  first  question  put 
FRANCE"*  is  nearly  always:  "I  suppose 
it  was  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence? "  For  the  returning  worker,  from  whom 
the  visions — and  the  nightmares — of  a  war- 
time France  have  not  yet  been  rubbed,  the 
images  that  that  first  question  evokes  are 
intimate  images.  In  the  later  and  less 
fanciful  light  of  an  American  existence  which 
insists  on  being  taken  up  again,  there  is 
another  reaction;  the  questions  from  outside 
become  more  searching,  and  they  insist  upon 
answers  with  figures  and  proof. 

It  is  in  accord  with  the  above  theory,  based 
on  my  own  experience,  that,  of  Miss  Gaines' 
two  books  on  the  war,  the  first,  "A  Village  in 
Picardy,"  should  reveal  the  heart  of  France, 
typified  by  the  lives  of  a  handful  of  peasants, 
in  a  way  to  make  war-workers  homesick  to  go 
back;  and  "Helping  France,"  the  more  re- 
cently published,  should  deal  very  specifically 
with  the  development  of  relief  work  by 
Americans  as  carried  on  under  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

"Helping  France"  answers  very  clearly 
and  definitely  some  of  the  questions  that 
people  have  asked  and  that  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  people  still  ask: 

Why  a  civilian  relief  when  the  soldiers 
needed  so  much  help? 

*  The  book  which  Ruth  Gaines  190 1  has  written  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
are  the  publishers.  Miss  Gaines  is  now  working  on  a 
third  book,  a  history  of  the  civilian  relief  work  of  the 
Smith  Unit. 
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Why  help  the  French  anyway,  after  our 
troops  got  there  and  needed  help? 

Did  the  French  government  really  want 
our  help? 

If  the  French  government  wanted  it,  did 
the  French  people  themselves  want  it? 

Why  should  American  women  flock  to  help 
the  French?  Why  couldn't  the  French  wo- 
men do  it  all  and  do  it  better? 

Why  not  send  our  supplies  and  stay  at 
home  ourselves?  (This  question  has  a  potent 
answer  in  Chapter  VIII.) 

Why  was  there  anything  more  to  do  after 
the  armistice  was  signed— why  didn't  every- 
body come  home  then,  who  could  do  so? 

And  then  there  is  another  type  of  question: 

What  does  "organized  under  the  Red 
Cross"  mean? 

How  dependent  upon,  or  independent  of, 
the  Red  Cross,  were  units  like  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded  and  the  Smith 
Unit? 

Just  what  did  the  Smith  Unit  do? 

It  would  probably  not  be  possible,  having 
picked  ten  questions  on  any  subject,  to  expect 
one  person  to  answer  them  satisfactorily  to 
all;  but  if  those  who  love  facts  will,  after  they 
have  exhausted  the  appendix  of  "Helping 
France,"  take  down  again  their  copies  of  "A 
Village  in  Picardy, "  the  human  facts  there 


may  answer  the  questions  that  figure  facts 
don't  touch  upon. 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  1913. 

The     Smith     Alumnae 
AN  INDEX  Quarterly    is    ten    years 

TO  OUR  AGE  old:  childhood  for  the  in- 
dividual but  in  the  periodi- 
cal world  a  good  ripe  age.  We  are  celebrating 
this  birthday  by  private  resolutions  to  try 
to  be  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  ten  years' 
experience  of  this  wonderful  world,  and 
publicly,  as  we  did  five  years  ago,  by  inserting 
in  this  issue  a  complete  index  to  our  last  five 
volumes.  Now  as  then,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  painstaking  drudgery  of  compilation — a 
drudgery  involving  intelligence  and  training 
as  well  as  patience — to  Miss  Annie  Jackson 
B.A.  1882,  M.A.  1885.  Miss  Jackson  is  a 
trained  librarian;  she  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  School.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  her  for  preparing 
what  we  hope  may  be  a  useful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Quarterly  readers.  The 
Quarterly  is  a  treasure-house  of  material 
about  the  whole  Smith  family,  and  conse- 
quently of  data  for  the  forthcoming  Smith 
College  Fund  campaign. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — President  Neilson  spoke  at  the 
first  Vesper  service  on  Sept.  28.  The  speaker 
on  Oct.  5  was  President  Arthur  C.  Mc- 
Giffert,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York;  on  Oct.  12,  Rev.  John  D.  Adam 
of  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  on  Oct.  19,  Prof. 
Robert  Seneca  Smith. 

Concerts. — -The  plan  of  giving  an  after- 
noon series  of  concerts  has  been  discontinued. 
The  following  evening  concerts  will  be  given: 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Oct.  22; 
Societe  des  Instruments  Anciens,  Nov.  19; 
Frieda  Hempel,  Dec.  17;  Albert  Spalding, 
Jan.  14;  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  Feb.  18;  Rudolph  Ganz,  Mar.  10; 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Apr.  14;  Choral  and 
Orchestral  Concert,  May  12. 

An  explanatory  lecture  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Roy  D.  Welch  on  Oct.  21  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Moving  pictures  were  shown  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall  on  Oct.  13  illustrating  the  origin 
of  life  in  plants  and  animals. 


Faculty  Notes. — Associate  Professor  Lou- 
isa Cheever  of  the  Department  of  English 
will  be  at  the  International  Institute  for  Girls 
in  Spain  for  the  coming  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Regis  Michaud  of  the 
Department  of  French  is  absent  for  the  year. 

Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Sociology  is  on 
sabbatical  leave. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Verrier  of  the  Department 
of  French  will  be  unable  to  resume  her  duties 
this  year  on  account  of  illness. 

Assistant  Professor  Laura  Hatch  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  has  returned  to 
Smith  College  after  doing  canteen  work  for 
fifteen  months  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
France. 

Assistant  Professor  Elva  Forncrook  of  the 
Department  of  Spoken  English  has  gone  to 
Russia. 

Miss  Gretchen  Todd  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish  is  studying  at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Adolf  Starck  of  the  Department  of 
German  has  gone  to  Spain. 
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Miss  Marguerite  Billard  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  French  is  absent  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Lowrey  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  Mr.  Emmett  Dunn  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  are  absent  for  the  year. 

Professor  John  C.  Hildt  has  returned  to  the 
faculty  after  serving  with  the  rank  of  Captain 
in  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Washing- 
ton and  Paris. 

Miss  Helen  Maxwell  King,  who  has  given 
two  years  to  service  overseas  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  winning  a  citation  by  General 
Petain  and  a  decoration  with  the  Croix  de 
Guerre,  has  resumed  her  work  at  College 
as  Assistant  Professor. 

Appointments. — Department  of  Botany. — 
Elizabeth  Genung,  Catharine  Koch,  Instruct- 
ors; Sara  Bache-Wiig,  Assistant. 

Department  of  Chemistry. — C.  Pauline 
Burt,  Instructor;  Thelma  R.  Putnam,  Pris- 
cilla  Wood,  Demonstrators. 

Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology. — 
Julius  Drachsler,  Assistant  Professor;  Ruth 
W.  Doggett,  Ella  Smith,  Instructors. 

Department  of  English. — Howard  R.  Patch, 
Assistant  Professor;  Edith  Hamilton,  In- 
structor. 

Department  of  French. — Madeleine  Barthe- 
lemy,  Louise  Bourgoin,  Florence  D.  David, 
Ethel  M.  Staley,  Caroline  Jesse,  Germaine 
Pierron,  Jeanne  Vaillant,  Instructors;  Suzanne 
Gaultier,  Teaching  Fellow. 

Department  of  Geology. — Dorothy  Mer- 
chant, Demonstrator. 

Department  of  Greek. — Eleanor  F.  Rambo, 
Instructor. 

Department  of  History. — Edward  J.  Wood- 
house,  Assistant  Professor;  Carl  F.  Brand, 
Elizabeth  W.  Rogers,  Instructors. 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Ed- 
ucation.— Annette  Mclntire,  K.  Frances  Scott, 
Assistant  Physicians;  Constance  Greene, 
Ida  Sitler,  Instructors;  Agnes  Zurbrick,  Sec- 
retary. 

Department  of  Music. — Alice  Gleason, 
Theodore  M.  Post,  Assistant  Professors;  M. 
Janet  Cutler,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Spoken  English. — Eliza- 
beth V.  Louden,  Assistant  Professor;  Eliza- 
beth Avery,  Instructor. 

Department  of  Spanish. — Ruth  Lansing, 
Assistant  Professor;  Enriqueta  Martin  y 
Ortiz  de  la  Tabla,  Instructor. 

Department  of  Zoology. — Priscilla  Butler, 
Curator. 


Secretary  to  the  Class  Deans. — H.  Estelle 
Smith. 

Resignations. — Mr.  Mathurin  Dondo, 
Miss  Patty  Gurd,  Miss  Aline  Chalufour,  Miss 
Josephine  Jobard,  Miss  Lydia  Ducros  of  the 
Department  of  French;  Miss  Jane  Newell, 
Mr.  Seba  Eldridge,  Mr.  John  Donaldson 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociol- 
ogy; Miss  Grace  Clapp,  Miss  Mary  Cunning- 
ham, Miss  Marion  Pleasants  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany;  Mr.  John  Metcalf,  Miss 
Ruth  Clark,  Miss  Miriam  C.  Gould  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology; 
Miss  Susan  Huntington,  Miss  Alice  Hubbard 
of  the  Department  of  Spanish;  Miss  Louise 
Stetson-Fuller,  Miss  Edith  Ware  of  the  De- 
partment of  History;  Mr.  Harry  Baker,  Miss 
Helen  White  of  the  Department  of  English; 
Miss  Mary  D.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Louise  Fisher 
Wright  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education;  Mr.  Samuel  Charles, 
Miss  Bertha  Pitkin, Miss  Edith  Woodruff ,  Miss 
Mary  Tanner,  Miss  Harriet  Hitchcock  of  the 
Department  of  Music;  Miss  Almira  Mennin- 
ger,  Miss  Clara  Belle  Williams,  Mr.  John 
Corsa  of  the  Department  of  Spoken  English; 
Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss  Dorothy  John- 
ston of  the  Department  of  Geology;  Miss 
Mary  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Publications. — Bassett,  John  Spencer. 
"Our  War  With  Germany,"  published  in 
October  by  Mr.  Alfred  Knopf  of  New  York 
City. 

Kimball,  Everett.  "The  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  Monroe  Doctrine"  in  "The 
League  of  Nations"  published  in  July  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston. 

Gifts. — A  very  handsome  copy  of  the 
Bible,  presented  at  Commencement  time  by 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  of  New  York,  has  been 
placed  in  the  Browsing  Room  at  the  library. 
The  binding  of  this  volume  and  its  illustra- 
tions by  Gustave  Dore  make  it  a  rare  example 
of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

Recently  a  gift  of  books  has  come  from 
Miss  Clara  R.  Williamson  of  the  class  of  1913, 
who  is  now  connected  with  the  Columbia 
University  Library.  Some  of  these  are  dupli- 
cates of  books  for  which  there  is  great  demand, 
while  others,  such  as  the  set  of  Shakespeare 
classics,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  a 
copy  of  ex-President  Burton's  "Secret  of 
Achievement "  outside  of  the  Browsing  Room. 
Among  these  volumes  the  attractive  edition  of 
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Charlotte  Bronte's  works  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated. 

Through  Marjory  Porritt  1921  a  loan  of 
valuable  books  on  English  law  has  come  from 
her  father,  Edward  Porritt  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. They  will  be  used  in  law  and 
government  courses. 

Undergraduate  News. — Fall  Registra- 
tion.— Seniors,  409;  Juniors,  458;  Sophomores, 
522;  freshmen,  581;  graduate  students,  23; 
total,  1993.  Last  year  the  enrollment  of 
students  was  2,106. 

The  entrance  examination  prize  of  $200  has 
been  awarded  to  Sarah  Randle  Riggs  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Burnham  School  of  Northampton. 

The  freshman  honor  roll  of  the  class  of  1922 
has  been  announced  as  follows:  Elizabeth 
Acuff,  Jane  Arms,  Esther  Baehr,  Annette 
Bardwell,  Alice  Benjamin,  Constance  Boyer, 
Lois  Brown,  Dorothy  Bryan,  Alice  Chapman, 
Carita  Clark,  Gundrieda  Cotrell,  Marjory 
Crandall,  Flora  Davidson,  Winifred  Dodge, 
Edith  Donnell,  Elizabeth  Ducey,  Ruth 
Eckhart,  Myrtle  Fish,  Virginia  Foster,  Vir- 
ginia Giles,  Dorothy  Gleason,  Charlotte 
Gower,  Evelyn  Gray,  Frances  Hause,  Eliza- 
beth Hilliard,  Marion  Himmelsbach,  Winifred 
Hope,  Ruth  Irwin,  Frances  Kelsey,  Margaret 
Kemp,  Louise  Kondolf,  Margaret  Kreglow, 
Julia  Kreis,  Emma  Lincoln,  Ruth  Lovell, 
Kathryn  Lyman,  Nancy  McCullough,  Char- 
lotte MacDougall,  Eleanor  Miller,  Willa  Orr, 
Katharine  Peek,  Hope  Rawson,  Alice  Rich- 
ardson, Sara  Roberts,  Rosalie  Schachner, 
Gertrude  Schwartz,  Anna  Sheedy,  Catherine 
Smith,  Louise  Taggart,  Miriam  Taggart, 
Frances  Upham,  Helen  Wakefield,  Margaret 
Ward,  Clarice  Young. 

The  House  of  Representatives. — The  sys- 
tem of  student  government  adopted  by  Smith 
College  last  spring  is  now  in  force.  A  meeting 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  largest 
governing  body  under  the  new  regime,  was 
held  on  Oct.  2.  Elizabeth  Wyandt,  president 
of  the  Council,  explained  the  functions  of  each 
of  the  governing  bodies, — the  Council,  the 
Judicial  Board,  the  Conference  Committee, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Meetings 
of  the  legislative  body  are  scheduled  for  al- 
ternate Thursdays  throughout  the  year. 

Elections. — 1920. — President,  Katharine  S. 
Thompson;  vice-president,  Idella  Lyman; 
secretary,  Marion  Seldon;  treasurer,  Marian 
Hill. 

192 1. — President,  Anne  Clark;  vice-presi- 


dent, Alice  Lull;  secretary,  Mary  Holyoke; 
treasurer,  Margaret  Hannum. 

1922. — President,  Eleanor  Miller. 
There  have  been  three  out  of  town  speakers 
at  the  Christian  Association  meetings:  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Thurston,  President  of  Ginling  College; 
Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey  of  Springfield; 
Miss  Jessie  Haver  of  the  Consumers'  League. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  unify  and  coordi- 
nate the  various  kinds  of  social  service  which 
are  covered  by  the  different  departments  of 
the  Christian  Association.  This  year  as  an 
innovation,  work  in  occupational  therapy  is 
being  done  at  Dickinson  Hospital. 

Moving  pictures  of  Field  Day  events,  the 
Dorothea  Carlisle  chime,  Commencement 
activities,  senior  dramatics,  and  other  college 
affairs  are  being  shown  in  the  various  campus 
houses.  It  is  hoped  that  each  house  may 
eventually  purchase  its  own  equipment. 

The  Smith  College  Weekly  is  conducting  a 
contest  in  new  designs  for  its  title. 

At  the  first  mass  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association  the  plan  of  having  a  crew  house 
was  submitted. 

A  Dramatics  Association  has  been  organized 
to  regulate  and  control  the  dramatic  activities 
of  the  College.  Trials  and  elections  for 
actors  and  managers  have  already  been 
held. 

A  rally  was  held  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
on  Nov.  4  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  un- 
dergraduates in  the  Smith  College  Fund  and 
to  suggest  plans  for  work  before  the  inten- 
sive campaigning  begins.  One  student  and 
three  alumnae  were  the  speakers. 

The  Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — The  first 
special  exhibition  of  the  season  was  lent  to  the 
College  through  the  courtesy  of  R.  C.  and 
N.  M.  Vose  of  Boston  and  in  some  ways  was 
the  most  important  ever  shown  in  the  Hillyer 
Gallery.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of  paintings 
by  the  "  Men  of  1833."  Corot  was  represented 
by  two  examples  and  there  were  other  paintings 
by  Daubigny,  Decamps,. Diaz,  Dupre,  Geri- 
cault,  Harpignies,  Monticelli,  and  Rousseau. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  French  artists  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury,—Boucher,  Lancret,  Pater,  Fragonard, 
Nattier,  Watteau,  Jacques  Louis  David,  and 
Ingres.  Portraits  and  historical  paintings  of 
importance,  particularly  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  First  Empire,  were  also  shown. 

The  third  special  exhibition  consisted  of  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  by  Odilon  Redon 
and  Tofel.  M.N.  F.  1921. 
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THE  NOTE  ROOM 

In  olden  times  on  gala  days  it  was  the  custom 
to  turn  over  a  city's  keys  unto  a  royal  visitor 
as  assurance  of  his  welcome.  To-day  we 
have  advanced  a  peg  and  need  no  keys;  to 
give  a  royal  welcome  we  fling  wide  our  portals 
and  leave  our  gates  a-jar.  At  least  the 
eagerly  awaited  new-comer,  1923,  found 
ways  and  doors  all  open  to  her;  her  very 
presence  made  e'en  passwords  not  required. 
To  be  sure,  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  too  many 
questions  had  been  asked  upon  arrival,  but 
she  answered  most  of  them — if  not  too  glibly 
at  least  passing  fair — and  with  frequent 
fillings  of  her  fountain  pen.  For  now  each 
member  of  the  entering  class  must  take 
examinations  and  of  those  wayfarers  who 
follow  the  beam  some  are  perforce  cast  into 
outer  darkness.  But  even  these  had  had  a 
taste  of  college  life  during  that  strained  pre- 
liminary week  and  must  have  been  sufficiently 
embued  with  something  of  our  Smith  College 
spirit  so  that  they  will  want  to  give  us  trial 
another  year.  Some  days  were  of  the  long, 
dismal,  freshman  rain  variety  but  they  were 
brightened  in  every  case  at  night  by  a  dance 
or  "stunt "  or  party  at  the  Students'  Building. 
Other  days  were  sunny  and  crisp,  when  one 
hurried  "pro  and  con"  with  happily  regained 
companions,  or  strolled  pleasantly  with  new 
acquaintances.  There  were  friendly  S.  C.  A. 
C.  W.  committees  on  hand  as  usual,  student 
advisers  to  give  words  of  wisdom  or  of  cheer, 
and  of  course  a  freshmen  Bible  left  no  doubts 
in  mind.  All  the  college  buildings  had  been 
"swept  and  varnished"  during  the  summer, 
the  hinges  of  the  welcoming  doors  well  oiled, 
and  the  day  before  College  really  opened 
both  instructors  and  students  were  at  home 
to  1923,  the  faculty  in  Seelye  Hall  and  the 
girls  in  the  Students'  Building,  whence  the 
babble  of  voices  sounded  far  up  the  campus, 
proving  the  success  of  the  group  system  of 
getting  acquainted. 

Tuesday  morning  the  College  gates  were 
more  than  just  a-jar — they  were  pressed 
back  until  their  very  hinges  creaked,  and  all 
the  world  both  new  and  old  poured  through 
them.  By  the  time  the  last  note  of  the 
chapel  bell  had  grown  faint  and  died  away, 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  was  filled  with  an  expect- 
ant throng.  After  the  familiar  chants  were 
over  President  Neilson  put  into  words  the  wel- 
come to  all  in  general  and  1923  in  particular, 
explained  the  significance  of  College  and  its 


chapel  service,  and  struck  the  keynote  for  the 
year.     He  said  in  effect: 

"  I  am  accustomed — if  one  so  recent  can 
have  a  custom — to  make  a  number  of  remarks 
of  general  interest  to  the  College  at  this  time. 
First  a  word  about  these  exercises.  .  .  . 
This  chapel  service  is  a  religious  service.  It 
is  also  a  general  meeting  of  the  College, 
where,  at  frequent  intervals,  I  have  occasion 
to  give  out  notices  of  importance,  or  to  make 
comments  on  the  current  issues  of  the  day. 

During  the  past  year  attendance  at  chapel 
has  been  purely  voluntary,  a  practice  of 
which  I  am  particularly  in  favor.  I  beseech 
you  not  to  get  into  the  habit  of  wasting  time 
every  morning  trying  to  decide  whether  you 
will  come  or  not.  Do  it  as  you  would  go  to 
breakfast.  .  .  .  1923  has  proved  herself 
to  us;  we  have  taken  no  one  on  trust.  You 
are  selected  persons  and  we  expect  a  great 
deal  of  you — character,  responsibility,  schol- 
arship. Responsibility  grows  best  in  an 
atmosphere  of  liberty,  and  the  faculty  has 
given  your  new  student  government  a  wide 
grant  of  powers.  .  .  .  Many  things  are 
laid  before  you  here;  we  can  only  offer  our 
best;  it  is  for  you  yourselves  to  feel  individu- 
ally the  responsibility  of  making  the  most  out 
of  these  opportunities." 

There  had  been  a  buzz  of  joyful  comment 
at  the  sight  of  faculty  on  the  platform  once 
again,  and  sighs  of  relief  to  discover  that  in 
spite  of  President  Neilson's  grave  words  and  so 
many  tests  passed  with  flying  colors  the  young 
persons  just  entering  did  not  appear  more 
awe-inspiring  or  intellectual  than  had  gener- 
ations of  their  predecessors.  There  was 
satisfaction,  too,  to  find  that  the  balcony  was 
filled  even  to  the  last  seat  and  window  sill, 
though  1923  is  supposed  to  be  greater  in  quality 
than  in  quantity.  Moreover,  the  balcony  con- 
tinues to  be  well  occupied  as  the  days  progress, 
an  encouraging  sight  and  an  indication  that 
perhaps  compulsory  chapel  need  no  longer 
hang  heavy,  heavy  over  our  heads.  As 
President  Neilson  predicted,  there  have  been 
many  notices:  a  tribute  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Clark, 
late  treasurer  of  the  College;  remarks  on 
world  or  country-wide  events;  announce- 
ments of  honor  lists  and  prizes. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  every  freshman 
had  finally  found  all  her  elusive  classrooms, 
instructors,  and  faculty  advisers,  had  done 
her  share  of  buying  out  the  furniture  exchange, 
and  with  room-mate  had  tramped  and 
retramped  the  length  of  Main  Street  in  quest 
of  couch  covers,  lamps,  pads,  blotters,  books, 
or  curtains,  as  her  need  might  be.  But 
Saturday  brought  diversion,  and  troubles  or 
confusion  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  out-of- 
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doors.  For  sports  began  on  the  field — the 
old  field  still,  in  spite  of  promises — and  after 
odd-even  games  the  Athletic  Association  had 
its  freshman  tea.  That  afternoon  also  the 
Den  opened  its  doors.  Not  that  one  would 
expect  a  den  to  have  a  door,  or  granted  such 
would  hope  to  pass  it  without  glib  abraca- 
dabra or  at  least  a  clanking  key.  But  as  I 
said  all  doors  are  open  here,  and  this  is  not  a 
den  of  treasure  or  of  the  Forty  Thieves — it  is 
another  off-shoot  of  the  Rose  Tree  Inn.  Tea 
houses  new  and  renewed  seem  numerous  and 
the  approved  list  is  lengthening.  But  in 
spite  of  novelties,  old  favorites  are  especially 
popular  this  fall.  The  Cider  Mill,  Mrs. 
Stebbins,  and  the  fruit  farm  have  been  eagerly 
visited  on  golden  afternoons  by  gay  groups, 
rejoicing  that  the  college  gates  aren't  barred 
this  year,  and  thankful  that  after  many 
troubled  autumns  we  have  made  a  normal 
start  again  without  a  dread  of  war  or  epidemic 
— the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  or 
the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day. 

But  to  return  from  haunts  both  old  and  new 
to  that  first  Saturday.  Frolic  was  held  in  the 
evening,  another  open  sesame,  and  again  our 
youngest's  lack  of  size  could  pass  unnoticed! 
Even  with  all  the  official — or  unofficial — 
baedekers  of  Smith  and  in  spite  of  intelligence 
tested  well  by  many  an  exam,  the  newcomers 
had  made  sufficient  entertaining  blunders  so 
that  the  topical  song  was  as  humorous  as  ever 
(though  we  are  glad  to  say  the  girl  who  heard 
about  our  Paradise  really  didn't  leave  her 
train  to  take  Smith's  Ferry  boat  across  it!) 
The  Campus  Cat  slipped  out  of  his  bag,  too, 
that  night  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and 
with  his  "moving  spirit,"  the  many  hand 
shakes,  long  lists  of  written  names,  songs, 
jests,  and  entertainment,  the  freshmen  went 
home  feeling  that  indeed  College  was  a  social 
whirl  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  the  center 
and  the  vortex.  The  next  day  was  first 
vespers  with  its  beautiful  music  and  President 
Neilson's  splendid  address.  By  the  end  of 
the  week  following,  things  curricular  and  extra 
were  in  full  swing  and  vacation  was  as  a  thing 
of  the  Never-never-land.  There  was  the  fine 
first  meeting  of  the  Christian  Association,  the 
A.  A.  mass  meeting  to  suggest  a  hoped-for 
crew  house  and  more  class  teams,  the  Student 
Government  Rally  when  Miss  Comstock  and 
the  Council  President  explained  the  privileges, 
value,  and  methods  of  honor  systems,  house 
of  representatives,  judicial  board,  and  of  that 
watchword,  individual  responsibility.     Then 


elections,  canvasses,  freshman  dances  with 
movies  to  lend  interest,  trials  for  everything 
from  choir  to  crew,  sings,  and  daily  practice 
at  the  field,  written  lessons  and  chapel  dates, 
have  come  along  in  such  quick  succession  that 
they  seemed  to  happen  all  at  once.  Clubs  have 
begun  taking  in  new  members,  the  Dramatics 
Association  has  been  organized,  the  tennis 
tournament  is  being  played,  there  is  talk  of  a 
fall  field  day,  public  opinions  in  the  Weekly 
speak  as  always  of  chapel,  the  hat  line,  and 
movies,  and  the  despised  freshman  lectures 
have  commenced.  The  Weekly  by  the  way, 
is  endeavoring  to  take  unto  itself  another 
heading  and  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
whereon  appears  in  each  issue  an  article  on 
historic  environs  of  Northampton.  As  to 
movies,  they  are  the  only  form  of  theatrical 
diversion  now  open  to  us;  the  Players  are  no 
more,  and  moving  pictures  or  occasional  out- 
of-town  productions  at  the  Academy  are  all 
that  are  now  offered.  For,  as  Walter  Prit- 
chard  Eaton  has  written,  "The  one  experi- 
ment in  conducting  a  municipal  theater  in 
these  United  States,  with  a  resident  company 
and  director,  has  come  to  an  ignominious 
end — ignominious  for  the  municipality,  not 
for  the  director  and  his  company." 

Columbus  Day — no  recess  for  us,  but 
evidently  a  holiday  for  all  our  families  and 
friends,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  sudden  influx 
of  parents  and  of  1919 — and  now  Mountain 
Day,  are  past.  The  lingering  freshman  rains 
washed  much  of  the  color  out  of  Mother 
Earth's  best  autumn  garb — as  some  one  said, 
even  natural  dyes  are  poorer  since  the  war — 
and  there  was  anxious  doubt  in  many  minds 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  pleasant  bats  among 
the  hills.  But  the  damp  mist  burned  off  on 
Wednesday  morning — the  calendar  has 
slipped  a  day  ahead  again,  you  see — and  loads 
of  laughing,  chatting  girls  rode  through  the 
gates  and  up  the  street  out  to  the  open 
country.  The  Alumnae  Service  School  began 
that  morning  and  I  doubt  not  many  an 
alumna  remembered  with  a  little  pang  just 
such  alluring  days  gone  by,  and  turned  a  shade 
reluctantly  to  her  first  meeting  with  thoughts 
not  quite  so  bent  on  millions  of  dollars  as 
upon  an  equal  number  of  girls  and  happy 
memories.  But  slight  regrets  were  soon 
transfused  into  hopes  and  high  ambitions. 
Smith  as  it  was,  and  is,  and  must  be,  needs 
definite  or  intangible,  girls  at  work  as  well  as 
at  play,  were  discussed  and  observed;  and 
tours,  plans,  dinners,  teas,  and  meetings  filled 
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full  three  busy  days.  And  as  each  on  leaving 
realized,  these  millions  that  we  alumnae  aim 
to  raise  will  keep  our  college  gates  swung  wide 
for  other  girls  and  memories,  and  by  the  time 
this  volume  is  in  your  hands  you  too  will 
learn  the  full  import  of  our  great  "open 
sesame."  H.  A.  B. 

THE    CANTEEN    UNIT 

"Smith  Girls  Feed  Soldiers  and  Sailors:" 
such  was  the  headline  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper of  July  17.  The  article  went  on  to  say 
eloquently  that  the  young  women  had  "doffed 
cap  and  gown  to  wear  natty  uniforms  at 
lunch  counters,"  and  from  this  and  other  de- 
tails the  eager  reader  could  discover  that  the 
particular  Smith  girls  in  question  were  the 
members  of  the  Undergraduate  Canteen  Unit. 

The  first  plans  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  unit  came  in  April  when  Mrs.  Kendall 
Saunders,  executive  secretary  of  women's 
work  in  New  York  City  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
wrote  to  the  college  asking  for  canteen  work- 
ers for  the  summer.  Before  her  work  in  this 
capacity  Mrs.  Saunders  had  served  in  France 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of 
Smith  alumnae  overseas  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons leading  to  her  selection  of  Smith  under- 
graduates for  this  particular  job  at  home. 
Many  of  the  regular  volunteer  workers  in  the 
Eagle  and  Victory  Huts  in  New  York  City 
were  planning  well-earned  vacations  and  the 
Smith  girls  were  to  replace  them  during  the 
summer  months. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Student  War 
Board  a  personnel  committee  was  appointed, 
with  Margaret  Hitchcock  1919  as  chairman. 
During  the  spring  term  the  committee  in- 
terviewed applicants  and  from  them  chose 
forty  canteeners,  the  twenty  on  the  first  shift 
serving  from  June  20  until  August  1,  and  the 
others  from  that  time  until  September  15. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leased  for  the  summer  a 
house  at  1 15  East  71  Street,  as  a  residence  for 
the  Smith  girls.  The  hostess,  Miss  Frances 
Welwood,  was  a  Vassar  graduate  and  had  just 
returned  from  overseas.  Besides  lodging, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnished  especially  designed 
uniforms  for  the  new  unit.  These  consisted 
of  blue  chambray  dresses,  capes  of  gray  whip- 
cord, and  gray  straw  sailors.  The  salary 
paid  was  fifty-five  dollars  a  month,  to  cover 
such  expenses  as  meals,  car-fare,  and  laundry. 

Half  of  the  girls  were  sent  to  Victory  Hut  in 
Battery  Park  and  the  others  to  Eagle  Hut  in 
Bryant  Park.     Their  work  consisted  mainly  of 


serving  eggs  "sunny-side  up,"  "murk,"  or 
"Java,  please,  ma'am"  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  cafeterias.  At  other  times  in- 
formation was  dispensed,  service  stripes  sewed 
on,  stamps  sold,  and  odd  jobs  done.  The 
hours  required  were  eight  a  day  for  six  days 
in  the  week,  usually  divided  into  two  four- 
hour  shifts,  the  first  starting  at  seven-thirty 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  ending  at  mid- 
night. When  off  duty  the  girls  were  asked  to 
dance  with  the  men  at  the  huts,  entertain  the 
wounded,  and  do  many  other  interesting  bits 
of  war  work. 

The  second  unit  was  pressed  into  service, 
with  other  Y.  M.  C.  A.  women  workers,  to 
prepare  and  serve  food  to  the  returning  heroes 
of  the  First  Division.  They  not  only  worked 
the  regular  hours  in  the  canteen,  but  from  six 
in  the  evening  until  six  the  next  morning 
packed  lunches,  and  then  went  out  on  trucks 
to  serve  the  men,  just  before  the  parade  in 
September. 

The  majority  of  the  canteen  workers  have 
returned  to  college,  but  some  who  had  in 
reality  doffed  cap  and  gown  have  signed  new 
contracts  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  are  still  to 
be  seen  behind  the  cafeteria  counters  "radiat- 
ing smiles  in  a  friendly  but  impersonal  man- 
ner "  as  instructed.  [And  from  the  supervising 
secretaries  of  the  organization  comes  back  the 
report:  "They  were  efficient  workers.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  them  for  their 
sportsmanlike  conduct,  cooperation,  and  fine 
work.  We  want  to  thank  you  and  your  com- 
mittee for  your  part  in  selecting  such  splendid 
young  women  for  our  canteen  work.  They 
are  truly  a  credit  to  their  college  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A."] 

The  members  of  the  unit  were:  from  the 
class  of  1919,  Emily  Crabbe,  Caroline  Crouter, 
Harriette  Baldwin,  Margaret  Faunce,  Julia 
Florance,  Julia  Goetze,  Barbara  Johnson, 
Jeanette  Laws,  Margaret  Petherbridge,  Ruth 
Pierson,  Ruth  Walcott,  Doris  Bean,  Tillie 
Miller,  Ruth  Harris,  Cornelia  Hill,  Irene 
Drury,  Eleanor  Ripley,  Frances  Steele; 
from  the  class  of  1920,  Barbara  Frantz, 
Marjorie  McKay,  Judith  Matlack,  Marion 
Seldon,  Katharine  Thompson,  Catherine 
Patton,  Elizabeth  Wyandt,  Jane  L.  Hastings; 
from  the  class  of  1921,  May  Bossi,  Sybil 
Boland,  Anne  Clark,  Margaret  Goldthwait, 
Mary  Holyoke,  Gertrude  Kush,  Eleanor 
Relyea,  Helen  Pittman,  Nina  Hepburn;  and 
Miss  Susan  B.  Raymond  1913. 

E.  G.  W.  1920. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896 Englewood,  N.  J. 
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ABOUT   THREE   COMMITTEES  special  committee  appointed  to  collect  from 

,     .               ,  .     ,    .  a     .,  the  alumnae  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  briefly  the  °° 

,     .         .    ,           ,  building  schemes  now  under  way  for  the  Col- 

functions  and  relation  of  three  alumnae  com-  »                                           ' 

_..            1    1-    j                     ^l  lege.     The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
mittees — the    Gifts    and    Endowments,    the 

„.,„„         t^j        j.ai               ».  tion  requested  the  President  to  appoint  such 

Smith   College  Fund,  and   the  Alumnae  Ad-  M .                                             *T 

„     ,      ,  .  ,                             .     ,  a  committee  at  Commencement  time,  when 

visory,  all  of  which  are  comparatively  new  .          ' 

,     ,.            ,      ,  ■  ,    ,          •                          if  the  sketches  for  new  dormitories  on   Allen 
bodies  and  which  have  important  work  for 

.    ,       ,  Field  were  first  shown.      1  he  members  are  as 

the  winter  in  hand.  ,  „             „            „    c  ,    .         00       ,    . 

_,      .                   .                     ,                    .    .  follows:     Emma  G.  Sebnng   1889,  chairman, 

The  first  committee  named  was  created  a  ° 

,                        .  ,   A,     .  ,      .»    .  Susan  S.    fitsworth    1897,   secretary,  Agnes 

year  ago  by  the  trustees,  with  the  idea  that  a  ...     ,,                       T      .         „ 

:  .        ,                                      .  ^                     ,    ■  Childs      Hinckley      1901,     Louise      Putnam 

ioint  alumnae-trustee  committee  was  needed  ,                             '        '     '                       .,,., 

,  .  ,     ,       ...                     ,      .          .,      c     ,.  Lee  1909,  Blanche  Morse  1892,  Amey  Aldrich 

which  should  have  as  its  business  the  finding  *  ;'                                      '           0,0 

,  ,.  .       ,  -          .  .                    ,      A     r  ,  1895,   Mary   Kennard  Scott    1899,   Sarah   S. 

of  additional  financial  resources  for  the  Col-  „      '    .        „         nun-       m    . 

,.                  .„                     1  1     t  Goodwin    1892,   Ruth   Paine   Blodgett    1912, 

lege.     As  a  standing  group  it  was  named  last  ,   '                                   B                ' 

.          _      .  .        *    ..                 .   .    j  .,  Margaret    Oldham     1918,    Dean    Comstock 

spring.     President  Neilson  appointed  the  two  b 

.          ,,.      ^                 ,       •     .,  1897,  and  Mrs.  Morrow,  exorhcio.     1  his  corn- 
trustee  members,   Miss  Greene,  who  is  the  /"                                  ' 
,    .              ,    ,                .„             ,  ».     ^  mittee  may  be  called   a  clearing  house  for 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  George  ' .   .                                  & 
_     ,,   _  „                 j     u      r>      -j            r    »u  alumnae  opinions  about  the  new  buildings. 
B.    McCallum;     and    the    President    of    the  ,         ,     ,                 • 

...                 .   .    ,     ..  I  he    results    of    the    committees    efforts    to 

Alumnae    Association    appointed     the    two  ....           .    ,        .                 ...  r     ,1 

,            ,.         TI          u     t->      1  obtain  the  views  of  the  alumnae  will  finally 

alumnae    members,    Mrs.    Hannah    Dunlop  ,     ,    .      ,    . 

.,                JHT/--D          c  be  communicated  through  their  chairman  to 

Andrews   and    Mrs.    Georgia    Pope   Sawyer.  .„..,.              ,  ^          .    „ 

,,       „             ,       ,            ,  ..      ,  .          ■            ,  the   Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  and 

Mrs.  Sawyer  has  been  obliged  to  resign  and  ° 

,         .        ,       ,          ,,,    ,  ,      ,.,.     t,„      c-  the  Gifts  and   Endowments  Committee,  on 

her  place  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Ellen  Emer-  ,~ 

„.      „      .,           ,  ,,      r  ,,              ,   .,  whose  recommendations  the  Board  of  Trustees 

son.     The  President  of  the  College  and  the  .,.-,,.. 

_                     ,     .        ..                 .         .     .  will  presumably  make  their  final  decision. 

President    of    the   Alumnae   Association    are  ^                 ' 

a.  .            ,          ,  .. .              ...          ..,      .  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  President. 

exofficio  members  of  this  committee,  without 

vote.     When  a  particular  financial  campaign  Dl?Dn,i>T    rn?   tuc    ai  Tnv*ivT»c- 

,        .        .    .        ,.   .       1    .  ^.    ^  »u  REPORT    OF   THE   ALUMNAE 

is  undertaken,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  cam-  tnvicnov    rnAJAJiTTrc 
,             ,     .    .  ,      .,     y^.c.         .  T-    .  ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 
paign  be  conducted  by  the  Gifts  and  Endow- 
ments Committee  but  rather  that  a  special  The  Alumnae  Advisory  Committee  has  met 
committee    be   appointed    for    it,    while    the  twice:    first  with  the  architects  of  the  tenta- 
Gifts   and    Endowments    Committee    stands  tive  plans  for  new  dormitories,  Mr.  Ames  and 
back  of  the  policy.  Mr.  Dodge,  in  New  York  on  Oct.  4;   second, 

The  second  committee  was  created  in  June  with  President  Neilson,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Miss 

to  carry  out  the  action  taken  by  the  Alumnae  Greene,  and  Mr.  McCallum,  representing  the 

Association  at   its  annual   meeting  when   it  Buildings    and    Grounds  Committee  of    the 

voted  to  "raise  $2,000,000  for  dormitories,  a  Trustees,  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the 

music  building,  swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  Smith   College   Fund    Committee,  in  North- 

and  such  other  needs  of  the  College  as  the  ampton,  Oct.  14. 

committee  may  deem  it  wise  to  meet."     The  The  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  the 

chairman  of  this  committee,    Mrs.   Hannah  alumnae  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 

Dunlop    Andrews,    was    appointed    by    the  tunity  given  them  through  the  appointment 

President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  of  this  Advisory  Committee  for  a  free  and 

the  chairman  and  the  President  of  the  Asso-  frank   expression   of   their   views  concerning 

ciation,  after  consultation,  have  decided  upon  the    proposed    new    buildings.     The    Com- 

the  personnel  for  the  Committee.    Their  names  mittee  is  a  free  forum  as  well  as  a  clearing 

will  be  found  in  Mrs.  Andrews'  statement  on  house     for     alumnae     opinion.     Suggestions 

page  3.  from  alumnae  will  be  received  by  any  mem- 

The   Alumnae   Advisory   Committee    is   a  ber,  or  may  be  sent  to  the  secretary  at  St. 
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Agatha    School,    553    West    End    Av.,    New 
York  City. 

Susan  S.  Titsworth,  Secretary 

CONCERNING  THE   BY-LAWS 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  by- 
laws will  be  very  glad  of  any  suggestions  from 
alumnae. 

Mary  (Rankin)  Wardner,  Chairman 

Anne  Paul 

Florence  Snow 

LOCAL   CLUBS 

China. — Twelve  Smith  alumnae  gathered 
at  Kuling  this  summer  to  form  a  Smith  Col- 
lege Club  in  China,  where  there  are  26  grad- 
uates and  several  non-graduates.  They 
write:  "We  felt  it  would  be  of  great  interest 
and  pleasure  to  us  all  to  have  this  chance  to 
keep  in  touch  with  other  Smith  alumnae  out 
here,  and  moreover  we  hope  to  be  of  definite 
service  to  the  College  and  to  China.  Smith 
has  already  a  special  interest  here  through 
the  support  she  is  giving  Ginling,  and  we  hope 
to  establish  a  closer  connection  between  the 
two    colleges    by    making    more    definite    to 


people  at  home  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  work  here.  We  are  planning  a  series  of 
letters  for  the  Weekly  from  our  graduates  in 
China,  and  on  learning  that  Mr.  Churchill 
would  be  glad  of  contributions  of  Chinese  art 
objects  for  the  Art  Gallery,  and  textiles  for 
the  classes  in  design,  we  discovered  another 
means  of  contact  with  the  college.  We  found 
that  there  was  an  obvious  division  of  our 
members  into  three  groups, — those  in  North- 
ern, Central,  and  Southern  China.  As  the 
Central  China  group  is  the  largest,  their 
secretary  has  been  appointed  the  secretary  of 
the  whole  club.  In  addition  there  is  a  secre- 
tary for  each  of  the  other  two  groups,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  members  in  her  district 
and  with  the  Central  China  secretary.  Each 
group  is  to  have  at  least  one  meeting  during 
the  year,  at  the  resorts  to  which  most  of  the 
members  go  for  the  summer." 

The  officers  elected  are:  President,  Mrs. 
Claude  Thompson  (Margaret  Cook  191 1), 
Nanking;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Dickson 
Leavens  (Marjorie  Browning  1910),  Chang- 
sha,  Hoonan;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Craighill  (Marian  Gardner  1913), 
Nanchang,  Kiangsi. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 

ALUMNAE  WHO   SERVED  OVERSEAS 

In  July  there  was  printed  in  the  Quarterly  a  list  of  267  Smith  women  who  had  served 
overseas,  compiled  by  the  Alumnae  Office,  with  a  request  for  corrections  and  additions  in  order 
that  the  record  might  be  as  complete  as  possible.  We  now  are  able  to  add  21  names  tojthe 
list — and  21  stars  to  our  service  flag.  We  bespeak  further  cooperation  to  the  end.;that;,the 
record  may  be  complete. 


1891 

Cornelia  R.  Trowbridge— -Serbian  Relief 
Committee 

1893 
Caroline    B.    Bourland — U.    S.    Embassy, 
Madrid 

1895 
Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Day — Librarv  work  with 
S.C.R.U. 

Ex-1896 
Ethel  P.  Brigham— A.R.C. 

1897 
Susan  M.  Holton — Nurse 
Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker — Hospital  work 

1898 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman— Y.W.C.A. 

1902 

Edith  Blanchard— Y.M.C.A.  canteen, 
France,  Germany  (Army  of  Occupation); 
Y.W.C.A.,  Italy 

Ruth  Benedict— A.R.C,  Siberia 


1907 

Helen  L.  Russell — War  work,  Paris 
Louise       DeForest      Veryard — Y.M.C.A., 
China 

1908 
Gladys  Wood — Y.M.C.A.  canteen 

1909 
Mildred  H.  Apgar— Y.M.C.A.  canteen 

1910 
Margaret   Page   Bracken — Y.M.C.A. 

Ex-1911 
Alice  L.  Reeve— Y.M.C.A. 

1912 
Mary  A.  Clapp— S.C.R.U. 

1915 
Rebekah  Scandrett — Y.M.C.A.,  Smith  can- 
teen 

Margaret  Vail— Y.M.C.A. 

Ex-1916 
Ruby  Howe— Y.M.C.A.,  France 

1917 
Inga  B.  Ravndal — Relief  work,  France 
Evelyn  Lawrence — S.C.R.U. 
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CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  February  issue 
to  your  class  secretary  by  January  5,  IQ20. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items 
which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in 
legible  form. 

For  all  changes  in  addresses  please  see  the  new 
Alumnae  Register,  which  will  be  in  your  hands 
about  Dec.  1. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.   Edwin     Higbee,    8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  37 
Winchester  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rockford 
College,  Rockford,  111. 

Mary  Gulliver  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Eustis,  Fla. 

Haidee    (Soule)    Bothfeld's   son    Henry,   a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.   Navy,  was  married 
Sept.  17  to  Miss  Anna  Everett  Elms. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Charlotte  Gulliver  has  been  granted  a  half- 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  teaching,  and 
will  spend  November  and  December  at  11 10 
West  St.,  Grinnell,  la.  Mail  will  be  for- 
warded from  her  home  address. 

Caroline  Hilliard  spent  some  time  this  sum- 
mer at  the  artist  colony  in  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

One  of  Frances  (Story)  Hutchins'  daugh- 
ters was  married  this  summer. 

Charlotte  Willard  was  found  by  the  Near 
East  Relief  Commission  still  continuing  her 
school  at  Marsovan. 

Ex- 1 883 

Ella  (Flynt)  Dewey  died  last  June.  One 
of  her  daughters,  Dorothy,  was  at  Smith 
for  a  year  in  the  class  of  19 14. 

The  husband  of  Minnie  (Haring)  King 
died  last  winter. 

Jane  Robbins  has  returned  after  several 
months  of  work  for  children  in  Italy  under 
the  Red  Cross.  Her  mother  died  at  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  Sept.  29. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Dr.  Jennie  M.   Richard- 
son, 317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
In  Memoriam 

In  the  death  of  Mary  (Johnson)  Olds  the 
Class  of  1884  is  called  to  meet  a  severe  loss. 
Mary  Johnson  was  one  of  the  best  loved  girls 
of  her  college  day.  Her  strong  and  radiant 
personality,  her  fine  scholarly  attainments, 
her  warm  and  eager  sympathies,  all  combined 
to  make  her  an  outstanding  member  of  her 
class.  After  college  days  she  studied  Greek 
as  a  pastime,  then  specialized  in  biology  at 
Newnham  College,  England,  was  awarded  a 
graduate  fellowship  in  biology  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
studied    medicine   and    graduated    from   the 


Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  every  point  in  her  career  she  distinguished 
herself,  as  she  had  done  at  Smith,  by  the  scope 
and  thoroughness  of  her  work.  She  began 
her  medical  work  in  Philadelphia,  where  she 
had  an  unusually  successful  practice.  In 
1894  she  married  Dr.  Charles  Louis  Olds. 
After  a  few  years  they  moved  to  Marco,  Fla. 
There,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  she  has  lived 
in  an  isolated  region,  and  there  her  three 
daughters  have  grown  to  womanhood.  As  no 
schools  were  available,  she  gave  her  daughters 
their  education — and  their  curriculum  in- 
cluded Hebrew!  As  the  girls  grew  older  and 
were  able  to  give  substantial  help  in  the  home, 
Mary  took  up  again  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Life  buffeted  her  at  many  points,  but  she 
met  it  bravely.  During  recent  years  she  strug- 
gled with  constantly  failing  health.  She 
came  back  to  College  last  June  for  her  thirty- 
fifth  reunion,  and  the  class  will  always  cherish 
the  memory  of  that  reunion  and  of  the  brave 
and  radiant  soul  who  was  in  some  ways  the 
center  of  it  all  and  who  has  now  passed  on 
into  the  fullness  of  life.    Helen  R.  Thayer. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Plans  are  being  formed  for  the  reunion  next 
June.  The  class  will  be  housed  on  the  cam- 
pus, with  headquarters  probably  at  the  Tyler 
Annex,  and  '85's  own  special  celebration  will 
be  a  supper  on  the  Saturday  before  Com- 
mencement. Further  details  will  be  given  in 
the  class  letters  soon  to  be  sent  out. 

Of  the  ten  sons  of  '85  liable  for  military 
service  in  the  war,  two  were  industrially 
exempt,  four  served  in  the  navy,  three  holding 
commissions,  one  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army,  and  one  was  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
At  the  time  of  the  armistice  two  were  enrolled 
in  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Mary  Calkins'  new  book,  "The  Good  Man 
and  the  Good,"  has  received  most  favorable 
reviews  in  Mind,  and  the  Philosophical 
Review. 

Anna  Cutler  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  in  St.  Louis  in  April  as  chairman  of 
the  conference  of  deans  and  college  professors. 

Ruth  Franklin  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  New  England  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting. 

Katharine  Woodward  has  been  advanced 
from  instructor  to  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  English  at  Smith. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  206  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mary  (Baker)  Fisher,  diocesan  president  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  for  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, attended  the  convention  of  Episco- 
pal churches  held  in  Detroit  in  October. 

Ellen  (Davis)  Wood  was  actively  engaged 
during  the  summer  in  the  interest  of  Hampton 
Institute  and  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Harrah  (Florence  Cur- 
tis) and  their  three  children  will  spend  the 
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winter  with   Elizabeth   (Freeland)   Curtis  in 
Seattle,  while  their  new  house  is  being  built. 

Robert  Fuller  Duncan,  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Duncan  (Ginevra  Fuller),  is 
secretary  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 
Their  younger  son,  James  Cameron  Duncan 
Jr.,  after  being  honorably  discharged  from  the 
U.  S.  Air  Service  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
is  now  engaged  as  salesman  for  the  Shultz 
Belting  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Major  Edward  A.  Harriman,  husband  of 
Bertha  (Ray)  Harriman,  has  been  released 
after  six  months'  service  in  Washington  as 
counsel  to  the  director  of  finance  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  has  returned  to  his  practice.  Mrs. 
Harriman  was  with  him  in  Washington,  and 
served  in  a  canteen  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  and  also  on  the  diet  kitchen 
squad  maintained  by  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane 
under  the  Red  Cross  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.  She  spent  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  in  Maine,  and  is  now  with  her  hus- 
band in  New  Haven. 

Lucy  (Wright)  Pearson  is  to  rest  this  year. 
She  and  Mr.  Pearson  will  spend  the  winter 
with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Gillum,  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Mrs.  Pearson's  mother  slept 
peacefully  away  last  July,  on  the  eve  of  her 
ninety-second  birthday. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Julia  Caverrio  represented  the  class  at  the 
Alumnae  Council  meeting  in  June. 

Helen  (Gamwell)  Ely  is  hoping  to  go  over 
to  England  this  autumn. 

May  (Hager)  Wedgewood  reports  a  busy 
summer  tutoring,  canning,  and  knitting  for 
refugee  children. 

Marianna  Woodhull  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Dean  of  Women  at  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  She  is  also  professor  of  fine 
arts. 

Ex- 1 887 

Belle  (Palmer)  Bartholf's  son,  a  major  in 
the  Aviation  Service,  was  one  of  the  trans- 
continental flyers. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  William  C.  Wilcox, 
20  Quincy  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E    Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Ninety-one  is  hereby  warned  that  a  class 
letter  will  be  forthcoming  in  November. 

Harriet  (Brown)  Darling's  younger  son, 
H.  H.  Darling  Jr.,  who  received  a  commission 
while  serving  in  France,  was  the  youngest 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Cornelia  Trowbridge  sailed  in  July  to  join 
Elizabeth  Williams  in  reconstruction  work 
in  Serbia.     Her  address  is  given  below. 

Elizabeth  Williams  has  reached  Serbia, 
and  is  located  permanently  at  Cacak,  Serbia. 


She  writes:  "We  have  a  large  building, 
formerly  barracks,  which  will  accommodate 
several  hundred  children,  and  we  are  busy 
getting  it  ready  for  them." 

Died. — Frances  (Rogerson)  Cochrane,  in 
August,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

1892 
Class   secretary — Caroline   L.    Steele,    478 
Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Mary  A.  Cook  is  teaching  French  at  Miss 
Capen's  School,  having  gone  there  the  middle 
of  last  year. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  and  her  husband, 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  returned  to  America 
last  spring  on  the  same  ship  with  President 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Lamont  had  many  interesting 
experiences  on  the  other  side,  such  as  being 
present  at  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  visiting  at  the  home  of  H.  G.  Wells. 

Blanche  Leggett,  Florence  Scovill,  and 
Mary  E.  Sparks  have  all  been  teaching  at 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  for  a 
number  of  years.  Last  June  Florence 
Scovill  received  leave  of  absence  for  six  or 
eight  months.  She  will  probably  study  social 
service  at  Columbia  this  winter.  Mary 
Sparks,  who  taught  German  for  years,  until 
the  war  caused  its  removal  from  the  school 
curriculum,  is  now  teaching  French.  She  was 
at  her  home  in  Holyoke  last  summer,  study- 
ing French.  Blanche  Leggett  teaches  French 
chiefly,  one  class  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Latin. 
She  studied  French  and  Spanish  at  Columbia 
this  summer  and  is  still  continuing  her  study 
of  Spanish.  She  writes  that  her  most  excit- 
ing experience  of  late  has  been  going  up  as 
passenger  in  an  aeroplane,  flying  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  She 
has  an  apartment  at  611  Ocean  Av.,  Brook- 
lyn, not  far  from  the  school,  and  says  that 
the  latch-string  is  always  out  for  '93. 

Anne  (Morris)  Stevens'  eldest  son,  Robert, 
entered  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  this  fall. 

Julia  Strong  teaches  English  in  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  of  Springfield. 

Maud  Strong  tutors  in  Latin  in  Northamp- 
ton and  is  continuing  her  study  of  French  with 
one  of  the  College  teachers.  She  is  interested 
in  the  local  D.  A.  R. 

Frances  E.  Thompson  is  still  teaching 
French  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Spring- 
field. 

Gertrude  Brewster  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Northampton  H:gh  School. 
She  is  at  the  head  of  its  English  department. 

1894 

Class  secretary  —  Mrs.   John  L.  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 
In  Memoriam 

The  death  of  Mabel  (Seelye)  Bixler  makes 
us  wish  to  linger  over  our  college  memories. 
Listening  back  through  the  years,  we  can  hear 
her  voice  with  its  exquisite  finish  of  enuncia- 
tion, translating  that  meeting  of  Odysseus 
and  Nausicaa.     From  those  very  first  days  of 
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freshman  Greek,  Mabel  seemed  a  bit  different 
from  the  rest  of  us,  more  akin  perhaps  to 
those  beauty-bred  Greeks,  as  if  her  eyes  had 
never  looked  on  aught  but  beauty  and  truth. 
She  seemed  to  lift  us  up  beside  her,  and  to 
make  us  better  under  her  eyes. 

Sharing  her  Amherst  holidays  with  her,  we 
learned  to  know  what  New  England  means  to 
her  men  and  women,  as  we  sat  by  Mabel  and 
her  father  and  sisters  in  the  president's  li- 
brary. At  our  twentieth  reunion,  to  which 
Mabel  and  others  of  us  brought  our  daughters, 
no  one  of  us  joined  more  heartily  than  she  in 
the  mad  merriness  of  that  Commencement 
night.  Of  the  years  between,  full  of  the  joys 
and  cares  of  home  and  her  husband's  wide 
parish,  she  has  given  us  glimpses  in  her  letters. 
Last  June,  at  our  twenty-fifth  reunion,  too  ill 
to  come,  she  sent  us  her  greetings  and  a  gift 
that  might  bring  back  some  other  classmate. 

So  is  rounded  out  the  history  of  one  of  our 
great  college  friendships:  first  the  joy  of  daily 
contact,  then  the  occasional  meeting  and  the 
rare  letter,  and  at  last  the  great  hope,  which 
alone  makes  life  sane,  of  a  coming  clay  when 
we  shall  still  carry  on  together. 

Sarah  Bawden,  for  so  many  years  our  faith- 
ful secretary,  is  back  at  her  work  in  the  Ja- 
maica High  School. 

Abbie  Covel  is  secretary  to  the  supervisor 
of  hospital  service,  New  England  Division, 
A.  R.  C. 

Since  the  giving  up  of  the  archaeology  de- 
partment at  Bryn  Mawr,  Caroline  Lynch  has 
been  living  in  Boston.  For  the  last  seven 
years  she  has  been  interested  in  housing  re- 
form, serving  as  a  member  of  the  housing  com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League,  and 
of  the  housing  committee  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  A.  C.  A.  She  is  at  present 
chairman  of  the  housing  committee  of  the 
Boston  Bureau  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  which 
in  May  arranged  a  housing  exhibit  at  Smith 
College  for  I.  C.  S.  A. 

Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell  is  a  little  further 
eastward.  Her  husband  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church  at  Hinsdale,  111. 

Molly  Richardson  is  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
year,  and  may  be  reached  at  the  Classics 
Building. 

Grace  (Smith)  Jones  and  her  husband  are 
collecting  Vermont  bibliography.  They  have 
some  3500  items.  Much  of  their  material 
being  very  old,  Grace  and  her  husband  spend 
their  winter  evenings  in  rebinding  it,  and  they 
have  already  bound  about  400  volumes  in  half 
morocco. 

Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa  is  interested  in 
the  community  theater  and  the  children's 
educational  theater  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  This 
involves  Americanization  work  among  the 
Italians. 

Helen  Whiton's  successful  winter  lecture 
course  at  the  Women's  University  Club,  New 
York  City,  will  begin  this  year  on  Nov.  13. 
The  opening  lecture  is  to  be  on  "Hugh  Wal- 
pole  and  his  Russia." 

Mary  (Putney)  Wood  is  at  Gainsville,  Ga., 
where  she  chaperones  a  sorority  house  and 


manages  the  college  book  store.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  the  first  grandmother  in 
the  class,  Mary  was  still  able  to  climb  the  hills 
with  the  rest  of  the  class  at  Mary  Fuller's  in 
June. 

Grace  (Smith)  Jones'  son  is  a  freshman  at 
Dartmouth. 

Bob  Lyall  Merrill  is  at  Andover  Academy. 

Jane  (Watters)  Tildsley  and  her  brother 
Jack,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  last  June, 
are  studying  in  the  Graduate  School  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

Pledges  made  at  class  supper  are  now  due. 
Checks  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Oscar  K. 
Stevens  (Bertha  Noyes),  18  Arch  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Our  class  president  hopes  that 
all  such  pledges  may  be  paid  by  the  first  of 
November. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618  Rock 
St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  class  officers  (except  Rebecca(Kinsman) 
Munroe  who  was  busy  moving  to  Washington, 
D.  C.)  met  at  Rose  Witham's  in  Sudbury. in 
September,  and  spent  two  days  talking  about 
our  reunion  next  June.  Make  your  plans  now 
to  be  there.  Katherine  (Garrison)  Norton  is 
in  charge  of  the  supper,  and  she  says  it  will 
surpass  all  previous  ones.  Nan  (Paret)  Davis 
says  her  new  home,  Ann  Arbor,  is  not  too  far 
away  for  her  to  come.  Amey  Aldrich  says 
she  will  soon  send  out  statements  of  our  class 
fund — but  no  one  need  wait  to  be  reminded. 
Send  your  pledges — and  more — to  her. 
Florence  (Lord)  King  was  our  representative 
at  the  Alumnae  Service  School  in  October. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  next  June, 
send  them  to  the  secretary. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Eleanor  (Bush)  Woods  and  her  husband 
left  Boston  in  August  for  a  trip  around  the 
world.     They  expect  to  be  away  a  year. 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Smith 
College  Alumnae  Association. 

Frances  E.  Jones  returned  to  America  in 
July  and  has  resumed  her  work  in  New  York. 

Margaret  Humphrey,  younger  daughter  of 
Constance    (McCalmont)    Humphrey,    is    a 
member  of  the  sophomore  class  at  Smith. 
Ex- 1 896 

Ethel  P.  Brigham  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
who  accompanied  to  France  Base  Hospital  II, 
organized  by  the  Red  Cross  in  Chicago. 
From  August,  1918,  until  last  Easter  she 
worked  in  various  hospitals.  While  on  leave, 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  with  two  young 
marines  from  Chateau  Thierry  to  Belleau 
Wood,  she  was  badly  hurt  by  the  explosion  of 
an  old  German  shell.  One  boy  was  killed. 
For  the  other  she  was  able  to  summon  the 
help  that  saved  his  life,  and  for  her  "heroic  con- 
duct and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice"  she  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Marine  battalion, 
entitled  to  wear  its  emblem,  which  was  sent 
her. 
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Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Lois  (Barnard)  Vickers  sends  the  good 
news  that  she  is  about  to  leave  Saranac  and 
will  continue  her  rest  cure  at  home. 

Eleanor  Bissell  is  making  a  several  months' 
tour  of  the  East. 

Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming,  on  her  way  to 
California,  is  temporarily  with  her  father  at 
1346  E.  53  St.,  Chicago. 

Josephine  Hallock  is  to  continue  her  work 
in  the  Home  Service  A.  R.  C.  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  Her  hours  are  eight  to  six,  and  567 
cases  in  August  prove  the  task  not  yet  over. 

Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold  came  home  in  July 
and  is  now  assistant  in  domestic  science  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota.  She  has 
written  of  her  work  in  France:  "In  the  early 
part  of  January  I  was  asked  to  act  as  hostess 
for  the  officers'  clubs  at  Le  Mans,  the  Ameri- 
can embarkation  center.  The  work  at  first 
meant  getting  the  houses  into  livable  condi- 
tion. Many  repairs  in  plumbing,  heating, 
and  lighting  were  necessary,  also  furnishings 
and  equipment.  Our  next  duty  was  to  estab- 
lish a  mess  to  serve  officers  who  were  located 
permanently  in  the  work  of  the  Le  Mans  area. 
There  were  three  officers'  clubs  in  this  one 
town — one  for  general  officers,  a  second  for 
field  or  senior  officers,  and  a  third  for  junior 
officers.  The  General  Officers'  Club  was 
well  established  and  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent French  woman  when  we  arrived.  One 
of  my  assistants  and  I  established  ourselves 
at  the  Field  Officers'  Club  and  very  soon  had 
a  mess  running  where  we  cared  for  between 
30  and  40  men.  The  Junior  Officers'  Club, 
which  accommodated  70  or  80  young  officers, 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  my  other  assistant. 
The  social  activities,  teas,  musicales,  dances, 
dinners,  etc.,  were  in  our  charge  also.  We 
were  fortunate  in  meeting  many  of  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting  of  the  men  who 
have  been  giving  their  services  to  the  war, 
and  it  has  been  a  tremendously  worth-while 
experience.  I  resigned  on  April  30  and  re- 
turned to  Paris,  very  tired  but  satisfied  that 
we  had  been  able  to  give  to  these  clubs  an 
atmosphere  of  greater  comfort  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  had.  The  expressions  of 
appreciation  for  what  we  were  able  to  do  were 
most  gratifying." 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Jenkins  took  a  six-weeks' 
course  of  special  feature  article  writing  at  the 
summer  school  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  is  greatly  interested  in  continuing 
this  line  of  work.  She  enjoys  Madison, 
where  she  is  secretary  of  the  Smith  Circle  of 
seventeen  members. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew,  once  more  addressed 
at  Radnor,  Pa.,  was  asked  to  report  upon 
herself  and  sent  this  interesting  account: 
"Before  returning  to  America  last  summer,  I 
went  to  the  devastated  region  in  the  Vosges 
to  assist  a  small  town,  Lusse,  near  St.  Die, 
which  had  been  completely  ransacked  by  the 
German  occupants.  One  of  the  French 
nurses  in  my  hospital  at  Cannes  came  from 


Lusse  and  her  father  had  continued  to  live 
there  during  the  German  occupation.  She 
had  begged  me  to  help  the  people  of  this  little 
town,  and  if  possible  to  interest  the  A.  R.  C. 
in  it.  As  yet  they  had  received  no  assistance 
whatever  from  any  organization.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  about  $300  left  from  a  fund  I  had 
collected  to  help  French  war  sufferers,  and  I 
decided  to  use  this  for  Lusse.  So  with  a 
supply  of  bed  linen,  pillows,  underwear, 
towels,  blankets,  etc.,  I  went  to  Lusse  with 
my  husband,  and  we  had  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  giving  our  donations  personally  to  the 
French  peasants  living  in  that  poor  town. 
The  houses  had  been  literally  scraped  bare 
of  every  furnishing — not  a  bed,  chair,  stove, 
dish  of  any  kind  left,  and  not  a  rag  of  linen. 
All  the  precious  linen  stores  and  all  the  posses- 
sions of  these  poor  peasants  had  been  carted 
away  into  Germany.  Our  small  gifts  were  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  but  I  never  had  more 
pleasure  in  presenting  gifts  than  I  did  on  that 
day,  and  I  never  regretted  so  much  the  lack 
of  funds  to  give  more.  I  promised  to  try 
and  send  money  to  them  after  I  returned  to 
America  and  I  should  be  delighted  if  any  of 
you  who  read  this  would  send  me  a  wee  bit  to 
help  the  little  village  of  Lusse.  I  did  manage 
to  interest  the  Red  Cross  to  a  small  extent, 
but  the  devastated  region  committees  of  the 
A.  R.  C.  have  their  hands  more  than  full  with 
all  the  work  cut  out  for  them,  and  of  course 
my  little  village  is  only  one  of  many." 

Laura  (Lyman)  Rice's  husband  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Whitman 
College  in  June. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland's  husband  has 
been  signally  honored  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  its  award  of  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  by  King  Albert  of  Belgium  who 
has  designated  him  as  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold  II.  Major  Blommaert,  who  con- 
ferred this  latter  decoration,  brought  a  per- 
sonal message  of  greeting  from  King  Albert. 
These  honors  have  come  in  recognition  of 
Dr.  Macfarland's  services  in  1918,  when  he 
spent  several  months  with  the  French  and 
Belgian  armies  at  the  front  as  representative 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Margaret  Rand,  after  a  delightful  summer 
with  Edith  Williams  in  Bloomington,  is  now 
at  Columbia  getting  her  M.A.  in  education, 
with  two  history  courses  in  addition.  Her 
present  address  is  Fernald  Hall. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  spent  part  of 
the  summer  in  Washington  where  her  hus- 
band was  closing  up  his  Siberian  work  and 
taking  charge  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations,  A.  R.  C.  The  Red  Cross  has  now 
sent  Dr.  Emerson  abroad  for  a  year  as  medical 
adviser  to  the  commissioner  in  Europe. 
Josephine  and  the  boys  have  gone  also  and 
their  headquarters  will  be  in  Paris.  (Address, 
care  A.  R.  C.) 

Edith  (Taylor)  Kellogg  is  at  48  Garden  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  winter. 

May  (Ward)  Dunning  and  her  family  have 
returned  from  Japan  by  way  of  the  Panama 
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Canal  and  will  make  their  home  in  this  coun- 
try. Dorothy  has  entered  Bradford  and 
Allan,  Worcester  Academy. 

Anna   Woodruff   is   safely   at    home   after 
nearly  two  years  of  overseas  service. 
Ex- 1 897 

Margaret  (Miller)  Cooper's  war  report 
told  of  surgical  dressings  carried  on  in  a  room 
in  her  house  for  two  years.  She  served  also 
as  head  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Grace  (Morris)  Bassick's  daughter  is  in  the 
senior  class  at  Smith. 

Mary  (Wales)  Butler  is  now  living  in 
Hartford,  where  her  husband  is  pastor  of  the 
Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Florence  (Anderson)  Gilbert's  mother  and 
father  have  both  died  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  she  has  decided  to  move  from 
Brooklyn  to  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  She  is  still 
in  the  position  which  she  has  occupied  for 
nearly  four  years,  book  editor  for  the  Publica- 
tion Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Gertrude  Chase  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Radcliffe  last  June.  Her  thesis,  "Studies  in 
Allegory  in  the  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  was  begun  under  Presi- 
dent Neilson  just  before  he  left  Harvard  and 
continued  under  Bliss  Perry.  She  has 
returned  to  Wells  as  assistant  professor  of 
English. 

Julia  C.  MacAlister  was  in  France  last  year 
as  secretary  and  interpreter  to  Dr.  Caroline 
M.  Purnell  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  commis- 
sioner in  France  for  the  American  Women's 
Hospitals.  The  work  was  most  interesting;  it 
was  the  organization  and  inspection  of  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  established  by  the 
American  Women's  Hospitals  in  the  Seine-et- 
Marne  and  Aisne  Departments. 

Agnes  (Martin)  Bayliss'  son  Zerbe,  nearly 
twelve,  had  a  successful  first  year  of  Latin  in 
Junior  High  School  and  a  very  successful 
intensive  summer  school  course  in  stenog- 
raphy with  second-year  high  school  pupils. 
He  was  singled  out  by  the  teacher  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  at  a  youthful  age  with 
such  a  subject. 

Gertrude  (Richmond)  Turck  was  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Club  the  past  year.  During 
this  period  the  club  has  been  100  per  cent  in 
Red  Cross  work,  in  attendance,  interest  of  the 
meetings,  and  financial  accomplishments. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman,  chairman  of  the 
war  work  council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  distinguished  service 
medal  by  Major-General  Thomas  N.  Barry. 
She  has  been  on  a  five  months'  tour  of  duty 
in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

May  (Wheeler)  Brown  writes  of  our  class 
baby,  Dorothy,  that  she  graduated  from  high 
school  a  year  ago,  but,  as  she  lives  on  a  farm, 
her  work  was  so  needed  at  home  that  it  seemed 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  her  to  go  to 
college  last  year.  But  she  found  time  to  teach 
in  the  town  school. 


1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

There  are  still  a  few  unpaid  pledges  to  the 
twentieth  reunion  gift  fund.  If  yours  is 
among  them,  will  you  kindly  remit  to  the 
class  treasurer  as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  wish 
to  clear  this  up  before  embarking  on  the 
big  campaign. 

Florence  Gilman,  daughter  of  Marjorie 
(King)  Gilman,  is  in  the  freshman  class  at 
Smith  and  is  living  at  91  Elm  St. 

Frances  Rice  took  a  course  in  education  at 
the  Harvard  summer  school. 

Margaret  Ward,  the  class  baby,  was  on  the 
freshman  honor  list  of  the  class  of  1922  for 
maintaining  a  high  scholastic  record  during 
the  year.  She  was  present  at  the  '99  class 
reunion  and  related  a  freshman's  experiences 
in  entering  college. 

Elsie  (Warner)  Voorhees  and  her  family  are 
now  living  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Voor- 
hees has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  village 
church.  Elsie  was  in  a  hospital  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  in  the  summer  for  an  operation  for  the 
knee  trouble  from  which  she  was  suffering  at 
Commencement. 

Died. — Lucy  Hunt  Warner,  July  10,  in 
Boston,  after  an  operation. 

In  Memoriam 

Since  the  happy  reunion  of  June,  '9')  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  faithful  members.  Lucy 
Warner  belonged  to  Northampton  and  loved 
the  town  and  the  College.  As  a  student  she 
chose  for  herself  a  thorough  training  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  and  continued  to  study  and 
teach  always  in  that  field.  She  taught  in  the 
Northampton  High  School,  in  Howard  Sem- 
inary, in  Smith  College,  and  since  1907  in  the 
Technical  High  School  of  Springfield.  She 
resigned  last  spring  and  was  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  being  permanently  at  home 
with  her  mother.  It  is  a  high  attainment  to 
be  a  really  good  teacher  and  Lucy  was  an 
exceptionally  able  one.  Her  principal  writes 
from  Springfield:  "Her  ability  was  remark- 
ably evidenced  in  the  record  made  by  her 
boys  who  often  gave  her  the  credit  tor  their 
later  success." 

One  of  Lucy's  recreations  was  dramatics, 
her  last  acting  being  with  the  Northampton 
Amateur  Players.  Her  parts  were  always 
given  with  an  artistic  finish  and  attention  to 
detail  not  often  found  in  an  amateur.  _ 

Lucy's  religious  life  was  simple  and  sincere. 
In  her  faith  was  strong  and  faithfulness  in 
everything  its  natural  consequence.  She  was 
warmly  loved  by  her  chosen  circle  of  friends 
who  now  miss  sadly  the  steadfast  loyalty  she 
gave.  M.  M.  H. 

Frances  Wheeler  is  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  women's  foreign  missions  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  New  England. 

Margaret  (Wilkinson)  Malcolmson  and  her 
family  spent  the  summer  in  Whitehall,  Mich. 
They  took  a  cottage  which  they  had  to  turn 
into  a  hospital  on  account  of  the  critical  illness 
of  her  son. 
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The  birth  has  not  been  previously  recorded 
in  the  Quarterly  of  David  Hoyt  Kimball, 
son  of  Harriet  (Stockton)  Kimball,  on  Feb.  22, 
1916.  Mothers,  please  note,  and  report  such 
interesting  events  promptly. 

Will  some  one  please  send  information 
about  Mary  Dean  Adams,  and  her  present 
address. 

The  class  secretary  has  compiled  a  card 
catalogue  of  the  daughters  of  the  class  of  1899. 
There  are  148  names  in  the  file  and  no  doubt 
the  list  is  incomplete.  Two  daughters  are 
already  in  Smith  and  some  in  other  colleges. 
Ex- 1 899 

Edith  Hamilton  is  a  member  of  the  Smith 
College  faculty  in  the  Department  of  English. 

Barbara  Barnes,  daughter  of  Katherine 
(Keeler)  Barnes,  is  in  the  freshman  class  at 
Smith. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney, 
800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born.— To  Edna  (Hancock)  Beck,  a  son, 
Carl  Augustus,  Mar.  1,  1917. 

Married. — Helen  Potter  to  Bert  Hanson, 
July  16,  in  New  York  City. 

Madeleine  Z.  Doty  to  Roger  Baldwin, 
Aug.  9. 

Marguerite  Gray  returned  from  France 
early  in  September.  After  a  few  days  in  New 
York  and  a  short  stay  in  Minneapolis  she 
expected  to  join  her  mother  in  Pasadena  for 
the  winter. 

Frances  Cummings  is  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement  at  the 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

For  several  weeks  in  September  Grace 
(Russell)  Arnold  was  in  New  Haven  owing  to 
the  illness  of  her  son  Henry,  who  was  at  the 
New  Haven  Hospital  with  scarlet  fever. 

Several  members  of  the  class  have  already 
sent  in  applications  for  rooms  for  Commence- 
ment and  these  have  been  passed  over  to 
Helen  Story  who  has  agreed  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  housing  committee.  At  this  date, 
Oct.  12,  the  class  letter,  giving  details  of  the 
reunion  arrangements  as  far  as  decided  upon, 
is  in  process  of  construction  and  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  in  your  hands  before  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  perhaps  before  Christmas. 
As  you  have  learned  from  experience,  the  Muse 
who  inspires  communications  sent  to  the  class 
of  1900  has  not  much  sense  of  time. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55  White 
St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Marion  (Ashley)  Ahlborn  reports  a  daugh- 
ter, Lydia,  born  in  1916  and  not  previously 
reported. 

Through  the  influence  of  Alice  (Cummings) 
Hudson's  husband  the  Fitchburg  Smith  Club 
has  been  given  the  use  of  the  city's  theater 
for  two  concerts,  one  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet, 
the  other  by  Bauer  and  Thibaud. 

Edna  Foley  writes,  "Poor  Italy  seems  harder 
hit  by  war  conditions  than  most  places. 
Fifteen-cent  cotton  cloth  is  sixty  cents  a 
yard,  and  food  prices  are  worse.  I  love  it 
over  here." 


Mabel  (Hood)  Emerson  has  two  children 
not  yet  announced  in  the  Quarterly: 
Eunice  Abigail  born  Mar.  1,  1916,  and  George 
Waldo  born  Mar.  10,  19 18.  George  is  her 
seventh  child. 

Carolyn  Rumbold  is  treasurer  of  the  Smith 
Alumnae  of  Washington  for  the  coming  year. 

Died. — Georgia  (Mason)  Damon,  on  July 
1.  She  leaves,  besides  her  husband,  a  son 
thirteen  years  old  and  a  baby,  Edward  Kent, 
born  Dec.  5,  19 18.  She  was  twice  president 
of  the  local  Women's  Club,  a  charter  member 
of  the  Red  Cross,  instructor  in  surgical  dress- 
ings, and  was  sent  to  many  of  the  surround- 
ing towns  to  speak  during  the  war. 
1902 
Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mary  Bancroft  is  associate  principal  of  the 
Knox  School,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   N.  Y. 
Edith  Blanchard  is  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Milan,  Italy. 

Flora  Bradford  is  principal  of  the  Allen 
School,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Katy  Holmes  has  returned  from  Roumania 
where  she  was  doing  relief  work  under  the 
A.  R.  C.  She  has  endless  stories  of  her 
experiences. 

Mary  Howe  is  just  back  from  eight  months' 
canteen  service  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Germany. 
Alice  (Egbert)  Howell  is  teaching  in  the 
School  of  Organic  Education  in  Fairhope, 
Ala.,  under  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson,  a  pioneer 
in  the  freer  forms  of  education. 

Edith  Ely  is  head  of  the  French  depart- 
ment in  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
She  spent  the  summer  in  California,  motoring 
6000  miles  through  that  state  and  on  the 
Sante  Fe  trail  back  to  Colorado  Springs. 

Eloise  (Mabury)  Knapp  is  living  in  Brook- 
line.  She  and  Mr.  Knapp  have  just  returned 
from  a  lecture  tour  around  the  world,  "Mr. 
Knapp  doing  the  lecturing — not  I,"  she 
modestly  states. 

Ellen  Osgood  has  completed  a  history  of 
industry  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  spring 
by  Ginn  &  Co. 

Sarah  Richards  is  busy  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  making  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  account  books 
balance. 

Gertrude  Tubby  is  assistant  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Helen  Walbridge  received  her  M.D.  degree 
in  1918.  She  is  physician  in  the  children's 
dispensary  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and 
in  charge  of  St.  George's  Clinic  for  children 
in  New  York. 

Helen  Walker  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Sattirday  Evening  Post. 

Louise  Woodbury  is  teacher  of  voice  in 
Miss  Porter's  school  at  Farmington,  Conn. 

Married. — Helen  Winslow  Durkee  to 
Capt.  Christopher  John  Mileham,  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  on  Sept.  10. 

Ruth  Kent  to  William  Atwood  Newell, 
Aug.  20,  1918. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Knapp)  Baumgarten 
a  son,  Charles  Speck,  on  Jan.  1,  1918. 

To  Grace  (Mason)  Young  a  daughter, 
Katherine,  on  Aug.  7,  191 8. 
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To  Emily   (Huntington)    Harwood  a  son, 
William  Richards,  on  Sept.  17,  1918. 
En  route,  Omsk  from  Vladivostok, 
Novo,  Nilolawsk,  Apr.  27,  1919. 

The  strenuous  life  of  a  refugee  worker  for 
the  A.  R.  C.  is  just  now  relaxed  by  the  fact 
that  I'm  taking  a  leisurely  trip  up  to  my  new 
station.  The  main  reason  for  this  semi-vaca- 
tion is  that  our  passenger  sleeper  is  attached 
to  a  freight  train  full  of  drugs  and  hospital 
supplies,  and  travel  is  never  very  rapid  in 
Siberia. 

I  came  out  here  in  November  and  have  been 
doing  secretarial  work  with  the  Refugee 
Department  ever  since.  My  former  chief 
was  transferred  to  the  Western  Division  and 
we  are  tagging  after  now.  The  trip  has  been 
extremely  interesting,  and,  as  we  have  trav- 
eled slowly  and  have  stopped  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  Siberia.  I'm  sure  I've 
visited  fifty  churches  since  starting  out  Apr. 
5.  We  expect  to  reach  Omsk  in  another 
week.  Sarah  E.  Mathews,  1003,  was  another 
member  of  the  Honolulu  Red  Cross  unit. 
She  came  as  a  nurses'  aide  and  is  at  present  on 
a  transport  which  is  carrying  wounded  Czech 
soldiers  back  to  Bohemia.  She  will  return 
to  her  mission  work  in  Japan  via  the  United 
States.  My  address  at  present  is  care  of 
A.  R.  C,  Vladivostok,  Siberia.  Length  of 
stay  indefinite.  Ruth  Benedict. 

Ex- 1 902 

Born. — To  Bessie  (Hasbrouck)  Nutt  a 
son,  David  Clark,  June  21. 

To  Adah  (Blackwell)  Anderson  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Blackwell,  July  30,  1918. 

Julie  (Keith)  Keith's  husband  died  of 
pneumonia  in  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  23,  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  commission  to  study 
labor  conditions  in  Europe.  This  commission 
was  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Vesta  (Richardson)  Taylor  died  Jan.  25, 
of  pneumonia  in  Boston,  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  Col.  Brainerd  Taylor,  in 
France.     She  leaves  two  sons. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Tully,  3 
Alwington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Married. — Gertrude  (Curtis)  Todd  to 
Franklin  Swift  Billings,  July  21,  at  South 
Yarmouth,  Mass.  Mr.  Billings'  business  is  in 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  where  they  will  make  their 
home. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Lunt)  Bulfinch  a 
third  child,  the  first  daughter,  Susan  Apthorp, 
Sept.  1. 

To  Alice  (Webber)  Scofield  a  son,  Francis 
Webber,  May  6.  This  is  Alice's  first  son  and 
fifth  child. 

To  Jean  (Greenough)  Krogh,  on  .Sept.  1,  a 
son,  Carl  Cushing,  the  third  son  and  fourth 
child. 

Myra  Allen,  who  gave  up  her  position  dur- 
ing the  war  in  order  to  do  Red  Cross  work  in 
Boston,  has  now  returned  to  the  Mill  Brook 
School,  Concord. 

Esther  Conant  will  be  at  the  Stuwesant 


Club,  129  East  10  St.,  New  York  City,  after 
Nov.  1,  and  hopes  the  1903  girls  will  come  to 
see  her.  She  is  to  be  with  the  Community 
Service,  Inc. 

Mrs.  William  Nichols  Horsfall  (Lucy  Hast- 
ings) is  now  living  in  Hamilton,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia. 

Alice  Page  does  a  great  deal  of  important 
secretarial  work  for  her  father,  Senator  Page 
of  Vermont.  She  will  be  in  Washington  as 
usual  this  winter. 

Elizabeth  (Stiles)  Land  sailed  on  a  U.  S. 
transport  for  Brest  on  Oct.  22.  Her  husband 
is  to  be  assistant  naval  attache  in  London. 
Her  address  will  be  care  of  Commander  Emory 
Scott  Land,  U.  S.  Navy,  30  Grosvenor  Gar- 
dens, London,  Eng. 

Wanted. — The  married  names  and  present 
addresses  of  Bessie  Boies  and  Hayes  Breckin- 
ridge. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  Au- 
gusta, Me. 

The  bas-relief  of  President  Seelye,  presented 
by  1904  at  its  tenth  reunion,  has  been  recently 
recolored  at  the  instance  of  the  artist,  Alice 
Morgan  Wright,  so  that  it  is  greatly  improved. 
Its  artistic  qualities  can  now  be  appreciated 
as  never  before. 

Married. — Pauline  Geballe  to  Harold  V. 
Newlyn,  Sept.  21,  at  Boise,  Idaho.  Address, 
689  Northrup  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Born. — To  Josephine  (Sanderson)  Ladd  a 
son,  George  Alden,  Mar.  2. 

Died. — Elbert  Walker  Shirk,  husband  of 
Mary  (Kimberley)  Shirk,  Sept.  7. 

Anne  Chapin  rejoined  the  Unit  in  France 
last  summer  and  will  remain  as  director  until 
the  work  is  finished. 

Margaret  Gilman  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
of  Harvard  University. 

Margaret  Hamlin  was  appointed  supervisor 
of  agricultural  courses  for  women  at  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Dec.  1,  1918. 

May  Humstone  has  returned  from  her  "Y" 
work  in  France. 

Grace  (Reynolds)  Rice  did  research  work  in 
organic  chemistry  at  Barnard  College  19 16- 
1918.  Last  year  she  was  an  instructor  in 
chemistry  as  "an  obvious  war  duty." 

Percy  Bridgman,  husband  of  Olive  (Ware) 
Bridgman,  has  been  made  full  professor  of 
physics  at  Harvard. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York  City. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  15 
Ashburton  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Margaret  (Stone)  Dodge  has  consented  to 
act  as  our  president,  to  fill  out  Anna  (Wilson) 
Dickinson's  unexpired  term. 

Betty  (Amerman)  Haasis  spent  a  month's 
vacation  in  August  with  her  husband  at  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.  From  there  she  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  California  on  a  business  trip,  as  she  is 
still  connected  with  the  national  organization 
for  public  health  nursing. 

Lillian  Barrett's  first  novel,  "The  Sinister 
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Revel,"  has  just  run  through  its  second  edition 
of  20,000.  The  third  edition  will  come  forth 
as  soon  as  the  printers'  strike  is  over.  Lillian 
hopes  none  of  us  saw  the  paper  jacket  on  the 
first  edition,  as  it  was  "dreadful."  The  scene 
of  the  book  is  laid  in  Newport,  and  its  subject 
is  the  "tragedy  of  money." 

Sallie  Bartlett  attended  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
ference in  July  and  there  met  Harriet  Leitch 
for  the  first  time  since  our  Commencement. 
They  saw  each  other's  names  on  the  register 
and  each  wondered  if  she  would  recognize  the 
other.  Their  encounter  took  place  on  the 
board  walk  at  Asbury  Park,  and  recognition 
was  instantaneous.  Sallie  went  to  the  confer- 
ence to  be  instructed,  as  she  is  now  acting 
librarian  at  Concord.  Her  new  duties  did  not 
keep  her  from  a  vacation  at  Annisquam  later 
in  the  summer. 

Margaret  Richardson  has  moved  again,  to 
be  in  the  catalog  department  of  the  public 
library  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber,  after  a  most 
amusing  summer  with  a  hoe,  has  stored  her 
goods  and  chattels  and  will  board  at  the 
Hollis,  Newton,  Mass.,  for  the  winter.  She 
spent  the  autumn  on  Cape  Rozier,  Me.,  and 
will  fall  upon  the  neck  of  any  classmate  who 
shares  her  enthusiasm  for  Caterpillar  Hill. 

Married. — Margaret  Bridges  to  Albert 
Francis  Blakeslee  on  June  26  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Blakeslee  is  doing  research  work 
at  the  Carnegie  Experiment  Station  of  Evolu- 
tion at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 

Engaged. — Fannie  Furman  to  Nathaniel 
R.  Potter  of  Rochester,  Sheffield  1902. 

Died. — Amy  Maher's  mother,  last  June. 

Addresses  wanted. — Mrs.  Fritz  W.  Bald- 
win (Louise  Ellis),  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray  (Odilee 
Burnham),  Mrs.  William  N.  Pray  (Phoebe 
Randall),  Mildred  Wiggin,  Marion  Bennett. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Helen  Maxcy  to  Roy  Elliott 
Bates,  July  o. 

Marion  Niles  to  Frank  Trowbridge  James, 
June  21,  at  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Margaret  Paton  to  Walter  Owen  Filley, 
Sept.  20,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Steele  (Hamilton)  Wilcox  a 
daughter. 

To  Mary  (Goodman)  Carson  a  son,  Charles 
H.  2nd,  Oct.  3. 

To  Clara  (Welsh)  Sewell  a  daughter, 
Lucie  Welsh,  July  2. 

Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  and  her  children 
spent  the  summer  at  Madison,  Conn.,  next 
door  to  "Spook"  (Woodruff)  Fowler.  Mr. 
Scott  sailed  in  June  for  the  Far  East  to  visit 
the  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  in  Japan,  China,  Korea,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines.    He  will  be  away  until  next  spring. 

Louise  (DeForest)  Veryard  writes  from 
Shanghai  where  she  and  her  husband  are 
working  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  She  was  busy 
with  Red  Cross  work  in  addition  to  her 
classes  in  music  and  cooking.  Her  cooking 
classes  are  enthusiastic  over  jams  and  jellies 


and  are  greatly  disappointed  that  she  will 
not  teach  them  how  to  make  ice.  "The 
anti-Japanese  boycott  has  showed  us  an 
unsuspected  strength  in  the  students  of  the 
country.  No  one  can  foretell  the  results  of 
it.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  are  helping  in  the 
publicity  regarding  Korean  atrocities." 

Mary  (Foot)  Lord  had  a  story,  "The  Gift 
that  Traveled,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Youth's  Companion.  She  is  now  living  in 
Millville,  N.  J. 

Ruth  (Hayden)  Nagle  and  her  family 
spent  the  summer  at  Saunderstown,  R.  I., 
with  her  sister. 

Mabel  (Koch)  Heuchling's  husband  is  at 
present  on  the  Joint  Commission  for  Reclassi- 
fication of  Salaries  of  the  104,000  government 
employees  in  Washington.  During  the  war 
Mr.  Heuchling  served  with  the  Vocational 
Bureau,  Community  Service  Association,  and 
the  Fosdick  Bureau.  Mabel  had  two  broth- 
ers in  the  service.  One  was  lieutenant  in  the 
air  service,  the  other  instructor  of  mining  in 
the  American  University  at  Langres. 

Eleanor  Little  returned  in  July  from  France 
where  she  worked  with  the  Red  Cross  in  an 
aviation  camp.  She  says  she  went  up  several 
times  but  did  only  such  "mild"  stunts  as  loop- 
ing the  loop  and  a  tail  spin! 

Harriet  (Smith)  Playfair  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work  and  filing  in  the  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  100  Franklin  St., 
Boston.  She  and  her  four  children  are  liv- 
ing at  173  Maple  St.,  West  Roxbury.  Mr. 
Playfair  is  city  editor  of  the  Montreal  Daily 
Star  since  his  return  from  France  and  Russia. 

Marian  (Smith)  Wallis  spent  the  summer 
in  Boston,  where  Major  Wallis  did  some  work 
in  pediatrics  at  Harvard  Medical  College. 

Sara  (Smucker)  Cleminson  and  her  chil- 
dren spent  the  summer  with  her  parents  at 
Gloucester.  She  sailed  late  in  August  to 
rejoin  Dr.  Cleminson  in  London. 

Louise  (Thorne)  Fullerton  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Norwich,  Conn.,  recuperating  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Beatrice  Tower,  Steele  (Hamilton)  Wilcox, 
and  May  Blaikie  were  at  Kennebunk  Beach, 
Me.,  this  summer. 

Stella  Tuthill  has  returned  from  France. 

Hope  Willis  and  her  husband  are  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Wolle  spent  part  of  July  with  Molly 
(Hardy)  Pemberton  at  Prides,  Mass.,  and 
then  took  a  trip  to  Alaska.  She  is  president 
of  the  Women's  Council  of  Akron.  During 
the  war  she  ran  a  Red  Cross  shop  with  great 
success. 

Emma  (Bowden)  Proctor  gave  a  delightful 
1907  party  August  5  at  her  summer  home  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.  There  were  fourteen 
present  besides  George  Jr.  and  Betty,  and  all 
had  a  superlatively  good  time.  After  a 
sumptuous  "bacon  bat,"  with  non-Hamp- 
like  additions,  on  the  rocks  near  her  cottage, 
she  took  the  party  in  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  launch  to  follow  the  races.  Those 
present  were  Molly  (Hardy)  Pemberton  who 
spent  the  summer  with  her  father  at  Prides, 
Ethel   Dow,   Marian   (Smith)   Wallis,   Carrie 
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(Hilliard)  Dow,  Elsie  (Sternberger)  Eaton, 
Elsie  (Pritchard)  Rice  who  has  a  cottage  at 
Gloucester,  Eleanor  Little  who  had  just 
landed,  Lydia  Gove  who  is  captain  and  organ- 
izer of  the  Salem  Women's  Motor  Corps, 
Harriet  (Smith)  Playfair,  Sophie  (Harris) 
Nichols  who  has  built  a  cottage  at  Topsfield 
this  year,  Louise  Jellerson,  Sara  (Smucker) 
Cleminson,  and  Virginia  J.  Smith  who  spent 
the  summer  at  Gloucester. 
1908 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills,  135 
Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Ethel    E.    Strout    to   Gannett 
B.  Sherman  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
1909 
Class  secretary — Alice   M.   Pierce,   8   Pol- 
hemus  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Mabel  Grandin  to  John  Car- 
ruthers,  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  July  9. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Milliken)  Holden  a 
second  son,  Samuel  Hiland  Jr.,  June  15. 

To  Alice  (Woodruff)  Willcox  a  second  son 
and  third  child,  Arthur  Woodruff,  July  24. 

Jean  (MacDuffie)  Pirnie  will  be  at  the  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  this 
winter,  where  her  husband  has  accepted  a 
position. 

1910 
Class  secretary— Jessie  W.  Post,  88  Remsen 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged.— Edith  Thornton  to  Samuel 
Hyde  Cabot.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  91st 
Division  and  was  overseas  for  about  nine 
months. 

Married. — Elizabeth  F.  Nichols  to  Ward 
B.  Chamberlin,  July  9.  Address,  122  E.  82 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Dolly  Chaplin  Bennett  to  Clyde  Frank 
Brown  on  Oct.  14. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Brown)  Coons  a 
daughter,  Charlotte  Evans,  Apr.  6. 

To  Ruth  (Leonard)  Moses  a  third  child  and 
first  daughter,  Elizabeth  Merrill,  July  20. 

To  Winifred  (Smith)  Mathewson  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  May  12. 

To  Yeoli  (Stimson)  Acton  a  daughter,  Ruth 
Harker,  July  6. 

To  Gertrude  (Wilson)  Merrill  a  daughter, 
Harriet  Halbert,  June  9. 

Beulah  (Cole)  Hibbert  has  been  abroad 
with  her  husband  since  May,  but  expects  to 
return  before  Christmas  to  her  home  at  360 
Garden  Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Hauxhurst  writes:  "I  am  a  recon- 
struction worker  in  physiotherapy,  having  had 
Major  Lovett's  course  at  Harvard  Medical 
College.  I  have  been  at  Parker  Hill  General 
Hospital,  Boston ;  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio;  and  am  now  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
St.  Louis.  I  have  had  very  interesting  experi- 
ences and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  work." 
1911 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Barrows  is  teaching  fellow  in  chem- 
istry at  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
where  she  enjoys  her  work  very  much. 


1912 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Mrs.  John  H. 
Blodgett,  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 

The  present  address  of  our  secretary,  Mary 
Clapp,  is:  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  Gre- 
court-par-Nesle,  Somme,  France.  She  will 
gladly  pause  from  her  efforts  to  read  any  let- 
ters her  classmates  write  to  her. 

Engaged. — Helen  Northup  to  Eric  Jackes 
of  Toronto.  Mr.  Jackes  returned  this  sum- 
mer from  overseas  where  he  served  four  years 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Imperial  Gordon  High- 
landers. 

Born. — -To  Edith  (Allen)  Webster  a  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  Mar.  13. 

To  Helen  (Bartholomew)  Prizer  a  son, 
John,  July  3. 

To  Gertrude  (Darling)  Benchley  a  second 
son,  Robert  Charles  Jr.,  Aug.  26. 

To  Helen  (Houghton)  Shortlidge  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  Sept.  7. 

To  Elizabeth  (Jones)  Hendel  a  son,  James 
Norman,  June  25.  Elizabeth's  husband  is 
teaching  philosophy  and  psychology  at  Wil- 
liams College. 

To  Nan  (Martin)  Victor  a  daughter,  Apr.  3. 

Marion  E.  Clark  was  in  Archangel  this  sum- 
mer with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  left  there  in 
September  and  is  now  in  England  planning  to 
join  a  party  in  Southern  Russia.  Elizabeth 
Curtis  is  with  her. 

Frances  (Huston)  Frissell  has  two  children: 
Lois,  born  Sept.  18,  1915,  and  Laura  Susan, 
born  Sept.  15,  1917. 

Ex-1912 

Born.— To  Blanche  (Anderson)  Moore  a 
son,  Stanley  Anderson,  July  4. 

Martha  (Nickels)  Cherry's  husband  is  a 
teacher  of  English  at  the  Loomis  School,  Wind- 
sor, Conn. 

1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr., 
41  Clarkson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Died. — Elizabeth  MacGregor,  Oct.  2,  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Brown)  Richardson  a 
son,  Henry  Brown,  July  10. 

To  Catharine  (Carr)  Wilson  a  son,  Merton 
Carr,  July  15. 

To  Constance  (Fowler)  Leyden  a  second 
son,  Donald  Foster,  Aug.  31. 

To  Lea  (Gazzam)  Hodge  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Lea,  May  3. 

To  Hazel  (Gray)  Clarke  a  second  son, 
Robert  Alston,  Aug.  20. 

To  Aline  (Smith)  Ballard  a  daughter, 
Nancy,  June  28. 

To  Dorothy  (Wilner)  Forbush  a  son,  Wal- 
lace Clifford  Jr.,  Sept.  19,  1918. 

Married. — Edna  Balch  to  Arthur  Holmes 
Brayton  on  June  23,  at  Marshalltown,  la. 
Mr.  Brayton  is  Wisconsin  University  1913. 
After  a  six  months'  business  and  pleasure 
tour  covering  territory  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
they  will  be  at  home  in  Des  Moines,  la., 
where  Mr.  Brayton  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Merchants'  Trade  Journal. 

Louise  Cornell  to  Roswell  Henry  Rausch  on 
Sept.  4. 
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Helen  Emerson  Hodgman  to  Alexander 
Craig  Jr.  on  Sept.  17. 

Elizabeth  Porter  Roberts  to  Karl  William 
Gass  on  June  27. 

Ex-1913 

Married. — Marjorie  Perry  to  Wright 
Clark.     Address,  Red  Oak,  la. 

Marion  Stone  is  occupational  aide  in  recon- 
struction at  Fort  Porter. 

Georgia  (Wolfe)  Roth  is  moving  about  from 
pillar  to  post,  as  her  husband  is  major  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.  She  has  a  son,  Edward  Roth 
3rd,  three  years  old. 

Correction.  Born. — To  Mary  (Stetson) 
Allen  a  son,  Daniel  Stetson,  May  3. 

1914 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Harriet  Hitch- 
cock, 310  E.  18  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  class  secretary  pro  tern,  to  whom  class 
mail  should  be  sent  till  further  notice,  wishes 
to  thank  all  members  of  the  class  who  returned 
the  cards  so  promptly  and  with  so  much  inter- 
esting information  that,  instead  of  having  no 
notes  at  all,  as  we  feared  might  be  the  case, 
we  have  had  to  omit  much  that  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  include,  had  space  per- 
mitted. It  is  hoped  that  those  who  did  not 
send  in  a  reply  in  time  for  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly  will  return  the  cards  eventually 
so  that  we  may  have  recent  information  from 
every  member  of  the  class  for  our  files. 

H.  H. 

Engaged. — Louise  Breier  to  Frederick 
Spencer  Sundermann  Jr.  of  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Married. — On  Sept.  17,  Mary  Broughton 
to  C.  Hubbard  Kleinstuck. 

On  July  14,  Carolyn  Buckhout  to  W.  G. 
Edwards. 

On  July  16,  Marion  Corey  to  Daniel  Francis 
Koughan,  Bowdoin  1909,  Columbia  M.A., 
head  of  history  department,  Portland,  Me., 
High  School. 

Esther  L.  Harney  to  John  Lennox  Hannan. 

On  Sept.  3,  Marion  McNamara  to  Harold 
Edward  Mountain. 

Mildred  Riley  to  James  G.  Tucker  Jr. 

On  Sept.  20,  Hazelle  Rowe  to  Harold 
Skemp. 

On  Sept.  15,  Dorothy  Spencer  to  Herbert 
R.  Miller. 

Born. — On  Feb.  10,  to  Elson  (Barnes)  Nor- 
bury  a  daughter,  Ruth  Margaret,  whom  her 
mother  describes  as  "charming  and  enter- 
taining." 

On  Oct.  1,  to  Amelia  (Gilman)  Tredwell  a 
second  son,  Kenneth  Irving  Jr. 

On  Apr.  19,  to  Bertha  (Goff)  Scoville  a 
daughter,  Isabel  Goff. 

On  Sept.  8  to  Kathleen  (Hosmer)  Bowker  a 
son,  Albert  Hosmer. 

To  Miriam  (Howard)  Merrill  a  son,  Henry 
Edson. 

On  July  30,  1918,  to  Mary  Kathryn  (Jack- 
son) Reynolds  a  daughter,  Helen  Koues. 

On  Feb.  12,  to  Marjorie  (Jacobson)  Heule 
a  son,  Peter. 

On  Apr.  12  to  Helen  (Keeler)  Richardson 
a  second  child  and  first  daughter,  Cynthia. 
"Keffy"   writes,    "I   am   busy  every   minute 


with  these  two  lively  specimens,  but  it's  great 
fun." 

On  Sept.  24,  to  Margaret  (Larner)  Wother- 
spoon  a  son,  William  Wallace. 

To  Grace  (Middleton)  Roberts  a  daughter. 

On  Apr.  7,  to  Ila  (Miller)  Bevans  a  son, 
Rowland  Scott. 

On  June  26,  to  Agnes  (Morgenthau)  Neu- 
borg  a  son,  David  Sidney. 

On  July  1,  to  Georgiana  (Owsley)  Hill  a 
daughter,  Georgiana  Owsley. 

On  Mar.  17,  to  Laura  (Rice)  Deming  a  son, 
John. 

On  Aug.  10,  to  Ruth  (Stinchfield)  Leavitt 
a  son,  Ralph  Stinchfield. 

Louisa  Baker  is  teaching  English,  Latin, 
and  French  in  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Mary  Barber  is  doing  civilian  relief  work 
under  the  Red  Cross  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Elson  (Barnes)  Norbury  writes  that  her 
husband,  a  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps,  is 
now  at  home  and  has  resumed  his  practice. 

Ora  Belden  is  teaching  Latin  at  Rosemary 
Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Dorothy  (Berry)  Hebberd  says  that  her 
occupation  is  "solving  problems  in  the  higher 
mathematics  of  food  costs.  In  the  equations 
nothing  .is  constant  except  my  husband's 
appetite.  We  have  recently  moved  to  Chi- 
cago from  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.',  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7000 — a  bit  of  a  change." 

Katherine  Bowen  is  assistant  in  financial 
work  for  various  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions in  and  around  New  York. 

Helen  Brooks  is  at  home,  resting  after  two 
years  spent  in  nursing  and  war  work  in  New 
York  City. 

Dorothy  Browne  is  assistant  society  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Louise  Cady  has  returned  from  overseas 
and  is  at  home  doing  a  little  work  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lilian  (Clapp)  Holt  says  that  she  is  trying 
to  remember  how  to  housekeep  again  "in 
a  very  queer  upstairs  tenement  which  guards 
the  cemetery  in  the  rear,  and  has  schools  and 
trolleys  on  three  remaining  sides." 

Ruth  Cobb  is  technical  assistant,  Research 
Information  Service  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  Conrad  is  secretary  at  the  Dun- 
ster  House  Bookshop  in  Cambridge. 

Louise  Coulton  is  assistant  to  the  labor 
manager  of  the  Stein-Bloch  Company,  "still 
trying  to  settle  labor  problems,  this  time  work- 
ing them  out  with  the  union." 

Dorothy  Daugherly  returned  the  last  of 
July  from  canteen  work  in  France. 

Carolyn  Dean  describes  herself  as  "secre- 
tary at  large"  and  is  looking  for  "a  highly 
paid  and  desirable  position  that  doesn't 
require  shorthand." 

Helen  Ellis  is  staying  at  home,  being 
"mother's  assistant  and  father's  chauffeur 
and  incidentally  taking  some  special  work  at 
Syracuse  University." 

Margaret  Farrand  is  writing  news  summar- 
ies and  book  reviews  for  the  Independent, 
speaking  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  "generally 
living  a  life  of  luxury  and  leisure." 
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Marion  Freeman  is  studying  drawing  and 
painting  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  New 
York  City. 

Elsie  Geitz  is  Girls'  Work  Secretary  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Decatur,  111. 

Margaret  (Groves)  Azoy  is  starting  house- 
keeping in  an  apartment,  and  thinks  the  space 
on  the  card  for  "remarks"  should  be  left  for 
her  husband,  who  will  "probably  have  sev- 
eral remarks  to  make  after  being  subjected 
to  my  cooking." 

Harriet  Hitchcock  is  office  assistant  in  the 
finance  department  of  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City  and  is 
living  in  a  small  apartment  with  Elizabeth 
Zimmerman  and  Louise  Egbert  1915,  where 
1914-ers  will  always  be  welcome. 

Margaret  Hodges  is  associate  field  director, 
A.  R.  C,  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Rosamond  Holmes  "finds  the  U.  S.  pretty 
quiet  after  Germany." 

Vivian  Humphrey  Morrow  is  "settled  in 
a  home  again  (Norwich,  Conn.)  after  wander- 
ing around  last  year  from  Delaware  to  South 
Carolina  while  my  husband  was  in  the 
Marine  Corps." 

Madelyn  Keezer  is  teaching  English  in  the 
North  Side  High  School.  Denver,  Col.  She 
was  leaving  the  middle  of  October  for  a  two 
weeks'  trip  as  delegate  to  the  General  Uni- 
tarian Conference  in  Baltimore  and  the 
National  Panhellenic  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton. She  hoped  to  stop  at  Hamp  "on  her 
way  home." 

Fay  Kennedy  is  acting  as  secretary  at  the 
Comstock  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City. 

Kat  Knight  writes,  "We  won't  come  back 
'til  it's  over  over  there!  And  so  we  didn't 
— alas  some  of  us  didn't  go  over  until  almost 
then.  However,  that  sorrow  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  a  cablegram  received 
the  latter  part  of  June,  telling  of  the  class 
elections  and  of  the  class's  willingness  once 
more  to  bestow  upon  its  humble  president  the 
pleasure  of  standing  at  the  helm  till  next  we 
shall  reune,  an  older,  wiser,  and  grayer  class — 
for  all  of  which  she  thanks  you." 

"Bob"  Koop  says  she  is  "on  the  still  hunt 
for  a  job.  I'm  not  clever,  but  I  am  per- 
sistent." 

Marguerite  Krusen  is  also  trying  to  find  a 
"really  good  job,"  the  Liberty  Loan  organiza- 
tion having  been  demobilized. 

Catharine  McCollester  is  acting  as  recon- 
struction aide  in  occupational  therapy  in  the 
Parker  Hill  Hospital,  Boston,  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Sophie  (Marks)  Krauss  says  she  is  "chiefly 
trying  to  find  a  place  to  live,  but  incidentally 
busy  cataloguing  the  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion Library  and  editing  a  monthly  paper  for 
Krauss  Bros." 

Grace  Middleton  Roberts  is  housekeeping 
and  training  her  daughter  to  enter  Smith. 

Blanche  Mitchell  was  "honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  U.  S.  Army  in  June  and  has 
been  loafing  since — hideous  bore." 

Florence  (Paltsits)  Misch  writes:  "Marjorie 


Anne  is  nearly  two — need  I  say  more  for  my 
occupation?" 

Josephine  Parsons  is  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  completing  the  nurses'  training 
course  which  she  began  at  the  Vassar  Train- 
ing camp  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

Gertrude  Posner  says,  "Still  in  the  depart- 
ment store  game  and  like  it  better  and  better. 
I  am  employed  by  the  Retail  Research 
Association  and  travel  a  lot." 

Portia  Pratt  and  her  mother  are  going  to 
Japan  and  China  for  the  winter. 

Madeleine  Rindge  writes  that  she  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Japan  and  China,  and 
although  she  does  not  say  so,  we  infer  that  she 
is  going  with  Portia  Pratt. 

Helen  Rounds  is  studying  piano  and  vocal 
music  in  New  Haven. 

Josephine  Rummler  is  copy-reading  and 
revising  the  Iron  Age  Catalog  of  American 
Exports. 

Eleanor  Saladine  is  a  special  worker  at  the 
Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  is  living 
at  the  Hotel  Canterbury. 

Marion  Scott  writes,  "I  am  still  girl- 
scouting — same  occupation,  but  a  new  job 
and  lots  of  work.  I  still  love  it.  I  took  the 
course  at  Smith  this  summer  and  enjoyed  it 
a  lot,  but  oh,  the  work!  With  a  minimum  of 
50  hours  a  week  and  no  limit  on  the  maxi- 
mum, you  can  imagine  the  intensive  training 
the  31  of  us  received.  If  we  don't  know  more 
than  when  we  began,  it's  not  the  fault  of  the 
school." 

Lois  Sillesky  is  "still  trying  to  teach  tiny 
fiddlers  to  play  with  as  few  squeaks  as  pos- 
sible." 

Margaret  Spahr  is  teaching  history  and 
government  at  Lindenwood  College,  St. 
Charles,  Mo.  She  says,  "Lindenwood  is  not 
Smith,  but  it  is  a  delightful  college  and  can 
boast  of  some  very  able  students  in  its  classes." 

Louisa  Staebner  is  assistant  chemist  with 
the  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City. 

Marjorie  Taylor  is  doing  library  work, 
having  just  returned  from  eight  months' 
service  overseas  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Evelyn  (Thompson)  Jones'  husband  fills 
out  her  card,  saying  that  her  "occupation"  is 
domestic  science,  and  that  as  for  the  "re- 
marks," he  "has  not  been  authorized  to  make 
any  while  his  wife  is  away." 

Mollie  Tolman  is  the  examiner  in  charge 
of  the  women's  section  of  the  professional 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in 
New  York  City. 

Margaret  Torrison  has  just  returned  from 
France  and  is  assistant  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations. 

Harriet  (Wakelee)  Stringfellow  writes  that 
her  occupation  is  "wife  and  mother — 'nuff 
said." 

Narka  Ward  is  teaching  French  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Springfield. 

Charlotte  (Webb)  Kelly  says  she  is  "mater 
familias"  and  that  it  is  "some  job." 

Mira  Wilson  has  succeeded  Kat  Knight  as 
general  secretary  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  at 
College  and  lives  at  53  Crescent  St. 
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Ellen  Wyeth  is  office  secretary  in  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Education  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City. 

Jeannie  Yereance  writes  that  she  is  pre- 
paring to  be  married  sometime  this  fall. 
Please  let  the  class  secretary  know  when  the 
happy  event  occurs,  Jeannie,  with  all  details 
for  the  class  records! 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  in  New  York 
City — a  trade  school  for  boys,  with  5000 
pupils  and  200  teachers  of  whom  eight  are 
women. 

If  anyone  can  furnish  up-to-date  addresses 
for  the  following,  will  she  please  send  them  to 
the  class  secretary:  Lucy  Brearley,  Elizabeth 
Burne,  Dorothy  Upjohn  (also  her  married 
name),  Helen  (Peters)  Wilson. 
1915 

Class    secretary — Katharine    Boutelle,    35 
College  Av.,  Waterville,  Me. 
Reunion  Notice 

Please,  everyone  who  expects  to  want  a 
room  in  June,  send  your  seven  dollars  to  the 
secretary  before  Dec.  15.  We  have  been 
given  that  extra  time  to  decide  whether  we 
will  take  one  or  two  houses.  We  must  have 
twenty- five  payments  in  order  to  reserve  the 
second  house.  (See  class  letter.)  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  fill 
your  place  in  case  you  are  unable  to  come,  so 
the  risk  is  small  and  the  benefit  great — many 
more  of  the  class  together.  And  think  of  the 
relief  of  having  your  room  all  paid  for  before 
vou  begin  to  consider  traveling  expenses! 

K.  B. 

Katherine  Barnard  is  office  manager  with 
the  Frontier  Asthma  Cure  Co.  of  Buffalo,  with 
45  girls  under  her.  She  is  living  at  264 
Summer  St.,  and  commuting  to  Rochester 
for  week-ends. 

Elsie  Bird  is  at  home  after  being  with  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  Germany  as  a  canteen  worker. 

Anne  Bridgers  has  also  returned  from 
abroad  and  is  to  open  a  gift  shop  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  about  November  first. 

Pauline  Bray  is  at  home,  after  being  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  France. 

Marion  (Burns)  Jones  writes  from  Jackson 
Bay,  B.  C,  where  her  husband  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Lapan  Logging  Co.  She 
says,  "Jackson  Bay  is  170  miles  up  the  coast 
from  Vancouver  and  near  nothing  whatsoever. 
It  is  just  a  logging  camp.  We  lived  for  the 
first  few  weeks  on  a  raft  on  the  tide  flat— the 
shack  had  two  rooms  and  was  quite  comfort- 
able. Then  we  moved  into  our  very  own  cedar 
shack  on  Lapan  Lake  where  they  are  cutting 
the  timber.  It  is  very  beautiful — snow-capped 
mountains  at  either  end  and  the  shores  covered 
with  the  dark  green  of  the  huge  fir  and  cedar 
trees.  It  surely  is  a  great  way  to  acquire 
economic  independence,  for  whatever  there  is 
to  do  one  or  the  other  of  us  does — drawing 
water,  chopping  wood,  cooking  on  our  little 
wood  stove,  washing,  ironing,  taking  care  of 
Knobby  [her  small  son].  We've  loved  it,  and 
I  shall  stay  on  here  until  Christmas  anyway, 
then  take  apartments  in  Vancouver,  I  think." 


Marian  Chase  is  church  secretary  in  St. 
Paul's  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
her  own  church. 

Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  has  gone  to 
California  with  her  husband,  to  try  ranching. 

Louise  Egbert  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Bronx  Girls'  Community  Club,  under  the 
New  York  League  of  Women  Workers.  It 
consists  of  about  250  girls  over  sixteen,  and  its 
principles  are  "non-sectarianism,  self-govern- 
ment, self-support."  She  is  living  in  an 
apartment  with  Harriet  Hitchcock  and  Eliza- 
beth Zimmerman  1914. 

Marion  Fairchild  is  assistant  in  the  Alum- 
nae office  in  Northampton. 

Lula  Flinn  is  "running  my  brother's  in- 
surance office  and  being  general  utility  man 
at  home." 

Helen  Frey  is  a  medical  social  worker  in 
the  South  Medical  Clinic,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Amy  Greene  is  back  in  Worcester,  working 
as  investigator  for  the  Children's  Friend 
Society. 

Hester  Gunning  is  working  in  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Boston. 

Frances  O'Connell  is  a  deputy  collector  in 
the  Internal  Revenue,  with  offices  in  the  Little 
Bldg.,  Boston. 

Rebekah  Scandrett  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Hunter  College  to  work  as  emotional 
ingenue  in  vaudeville  on  the  road,  under  the 
name  of  Rebekah  Marshall. 

Margaret  (Shaw)  Beukema  has  gone  to 
Panama,  where  her  husband  has  an  assign- 
ment in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Her 
Washington  address  will  reach  her. 

Marion  E.  Smith  sailed  on  Sept.  13  for 
Poitiers  to  teach  in  the  Lycee  and  to  study. 

Margaret  E.  White  is  helping  to  start  the 
Turkey  Hill  Tea  House  in  Summit,  N.  J. 
which  opens  November  1 .  She  writes,  "  Smith 
is  cordially  invited  to  visit  it." 

Engaged. — Gile  Davies  to  H.  Hamilton 
Allport  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  Cornell  man  and 
a  mechanical  engineer. 

Ruth  Hannan  to  John  C.  Coughlin,  Yale 
1912,  Harvard  Law  1915.  He  served  with  the 
A.  E.  F.  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Married. — Dorothy  Quincy  Adams  to 
Alexander  Chadbourne  Eschweiler  Jr.  of  Mil- 
waukee, on  Aug.  16.  Two  of  her  bridesmaids 
were  Katharine  Boutelle  and  Ruth  Eggleston. 
She  is  living  in  Milwaukee,  where  her  husband 
is  in  business  with  his  father,  an  architect. 

Louise  Balcom  to  Arthur  Mason  Betts  of 
Evanston,  111.,  on  June  21. 

Etta  Taylor  Boynton  to  Austin  B.  Archi- 
bald on  Sept.  17. 

Doris  Clark  to  John  Smith. 

Mildred  Foster  to  Otis  Dexter  Covell  on 
Oct.  29.  He  is  Sheffield  1913,  and  served  in 
France  as  a  first  lieutenant  with  the  79th 
Division. 

Sophie  Gibling  to  Rudolph  Michael  Schind- 
ler.  She  writes  of  her  occupation  as  follows: 
"Organizing  the  new  department  of  voca- 
tional placement  of  the  blind  for  the  State  of 
Illinois,    writing   an   occasional   sonata,    and 
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relating  these  to  an  amazingly  super-modern 
marriage!" 

Esther  Paine  to  Morris  F.  La  Croix  of  Lynn 
on  Oct.  4.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  went 
overseas  as  captain  and  returned  as  major, 
having  done  special  work  reporting  on  mines 
for  the  Peace  Commission  when  his  active 
service  was  over.  Gile  Davies,  Eleanor 
Sackett,  Elizabeth  Dewey,  and  Marian 
(Park)  Humphrey  were  attendants,  and  Ruth 
(Paine)  Blodgett  191 2  was  her  sister's  matron 
of  honor. 

Elizabeth  Rand  to  Charles  Waldo  Morrison, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  1908. 
Address,  56  West  bourne  Rd.,  Forest  Hills, 
Mass. 

Betsey  Sharkey  to  Rev.  Horatio  Spencer 
Edmunds  on  Sept.  12.  They  are  to  live  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Edmunds  is  in 
charge  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 

Grace  Stafford  to  Harry  Campbell  Bellinger 
on  Oct.  7.  He  served  with  the  A.  E.  F.  as 
aviator. 

Mary  Tanner  to  Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild. 
Mary  is  still  studying  with  Auer. 

Ruth  Williams  to  W.  A.  Buchanan. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Murray)  Burrows  a 
son,  Grover  Murray,  Feb.  26. 

To  Adelaide  (Caldwell)  McClary  a  daugh- 
ter, reported  by  her  mother  as  one  year  old, 
but  name  and  date  of  birth  not  given. 

To  Katharine  (Greene)  Pangburn  a  son, 
Edward  Jameson,  on  July  2. 

To  Isabel  (Houghton)  Igleheart  a  daughter, 
Mary  Lois,  Aug.  25. 

To  Gertrude  (Kelsey)  Tilt  a  son,  Robert 
Russell,  Sept.  6. 

To  Jeannette  (Mack)  Breed  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Frederick  Stephen  Jr.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Esther  (Mather)  Phelps  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Mather,  Sept.  8. 

To  Mary  Lee  (Rockwell)  Williams  a  son, 
Charles  Rockwell,  Oct.  4,  1918. 

To  Juliet  (Staunton)  Clay  a  son,  Buckner 
Woodford  Jr.,  May  23. 

To  Carolyn  (Sprague)  Wright  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Anna,  Sept.  10. 

Died. — -Thomas  Dalgliesh  Macmillan,  hus- 
band of  Eva  (Adams)  Macmillan,  at  Tsing 
Hua  College,  Peking,  China,  June  22,  after  an 
illness  of  three  months,  which  began  with  in- 
fluenza. Eva  expects  to  remain  in  Peking  for 
another  year. 

In  Memoriam 

The  hearts  of  1915  are  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Charlotte  Pearce,  the  first  of  our 
classmates  to  leave  us.  Her  tragic  accident 
and  the  brave  spirit  with  which  she  met  its 
attendant  suffering  are  described  most  vividly 
in  this  extract  from  her  sister  Katharine's 
letter  to  me: 

"Charlotte  has  left  us.  She  died  three 
weeks  ago — August  24.  We  had  just  been 
together  a  week  after  our  summers, — hers  at 
Wood's  Holl,  where  she  was  doing  some  work 
in  biology,  mine  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  at  a 
French  school.  The  picnic  was  at  Hook 
Mountain,  Nyack — a  favorite  picnic  place  of 
ours.     I  was  planning  to  meet  a  friend  the 


next  day;  Mac  was  coming  up  from  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  and  we  had  such  happy  plans 
for  the  week.  I  was  tired  and  did  not  want 
to  climb,  but  Charlotte  and  four  others  went 
up  the  mountain.  In  coming  down  they  took 
a  dangerous  path  through  an  old  quarry  where 
the  rocks  were  all  loose.  All  got  down  safely 
except  Charlotte.  She  had  a  bad  fall.  She 
did  not  lose  consciousness  and  was  brave  and 
self-contained  in  the  hospital  when  I  saw  her 
later.  The  doctors  came  to  examine  her  in- 
juries and  reported  a  broken  thigh  and  wrist. 
Strangely  enough  I  never  thought  of  anything 
worse.  But  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
conscious.  Friday  morning  coma  set  in, 
from  which  she  never  wakened.  Sunday 
night  she  died." 

My  sweetest  memory  of  Charlotte  is  of  her 
utter  unselfishness,  her  eagerness  to  serve — 
the  life  purpose  to  which  she  had  pledged  her- 
self and  to  which  she  devoted  all  her  warm, 
kind  heart.  Always  cheerful  and  sunny,  she 
brought  much  joy  into  the  lives  of  those  about 
her,  and  in  losing  her  19 15  has  lost  a  faithful 
comrade  and  Smith  an  earnest,  loyal  daughter. 

M.    S.    W. 
Ex-1915 
Engaged. — Grace   Butler  to  Elbridge   B. 
Pierce  of  Chicago.     Grace  has  been  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  at  Camp  Devens,  Camp  Merritt,  and 
Fort  McHenry,  where  she  now  is. 

Married. — Louise  Bettman  to  Ralph  Pap- 
penheimer  Oct.  27. 

Jane  Stone  to  Henry  B.  Goodfriend,  June 
10. 

Born. — -To  Rhea  (Grems)  Inglehart  a  sec- 
ond daughter,  Georgia. 

To  Madeleine  (Rochester)  Dufneld  a 
daughter,  Madeleine. 

1916 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Perrins 
Jr.,  58  Corey  Rd.,  Coolidge  Corner  Branch, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Married. — Marion  Coates  to  George  C. 
Kaulbach  on  Apr.  19. 

Elizabeth  Hunter  to  Robert  Barclay  Beahm 
on  Oct.  11.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beahm  will  be  at 
home  after  Nov.  15  at  443  Berkeley  Rd., 
Haverford,  Pa. 

Margaret  D.  Leighton  to  Rev.  Sidney  W. 
Wallace  on  Sept.  19.  Margaret's  maid  of 
honor  was  Glenna  Van  Zant  and  the  brides- 
maids, Mary  Parsons  19 15,  Marjorie  Miller 
1916,  and  Margaret  Scoville  1917. 

Dorothy  Mellen  to  Earl  Chadwick  Hughes 
on  June  21.  191 6  was  represented  by  Caro- 
line Bruner,  Margaret  Donaldson,  Esther 
Mayo,  Esther  (Martin)  Daniels,  and  Gertrude 
(Lewis)  Cox  ex- 19 16. 

Luella  Orr  to  Paul  R.  Baldwin  on  Sept.  3. 
Dorothy  Downing,  Helen  Dunn,  and  Eliza- 
beth Jones,  1916,  were  present. 

Valentine  Pierce  to  William  McKinley 
Johnson,  brother  of  Nelle  Johnson,  in  Sept. 

Jean  Tait  to  Dr.  John  Hourne  Robertson  on 
June  19. 

Louise  Weigand  to  S.  Howard  Myers. 
Born.— To    Ruth    (Blodgett)   Shedden    a 
son,  Richard  Ashley,  July  6. 

To  Mary  (Cushman)  Levermore  a  daughter, 
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Ursula  Wolcott,  Apr.  16.  Mary  is  taking  a 
correspondence  course  in  the  theory  of  music 
from  Dr.  Marcus  Quinn  in  Boston. 

To  Mary  (Fisher)  Davidson  a  daughter, 
Fronia  L.,  July  22. 

To  Florence  (Hodges)  Perry  a  daughter, 
Anne  Elizabeth,  on  June  6,  at  Granby,  Conn. 
In  Aug.,  1918,  Florence's  husband  secured  his 
Ph.D.  from  Chicago  University,  on  Sept.  3 
they  were  married,  and  in  October  Rev.  Al- 
fred M.  Perry  was  ordained  and  installed  in 
Granby  Parish. 

To  Ella  (Johns)  Andrews  a  daughter,  Julia 
Woods,  on  June  30.  Ella  is  studying  Anglo- 
Saxon  this  winter  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Ex-1916. — To  Beatrice  (Bowly)  Price  a 
son,  Robert  Cholwell,  on  Aug.  30,  1918. 
Beatrice  writes,  "Mr.  Price  served  as  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Signal  Corps  and  was  in  France  for 
ten  months.  He  was  introduced  to  his  son 
when  he  (Bobby)  was  eight  months  old!" 

To  Helen  (Buchman)  Judell  a  daughter, 
Ann,  on  Feb.  3. 

To  Gertrude  (Lewis)  Coxa  second  daughter, 
Caroline  Bennett,  on  Sept.  I. 

To  Hester  (Newhall)  Brown,  a  daughter, 
Gertrude  Woodbridge,  on  July  30. 

Otherwise  Occupied.— Dorothy  Ains- 
worth's  mother  writes  for  her,  "Dorothy 
joined  the  Unit  at  Grecourt  in  April,  1919. 
She  has  helped  in  the  farm  and  motor  depart- 
ments most  of  the  time,  besides  keeping  the 
farm  accounts.  She  may  return  in  December 
or  she  may  remain  through  the  winter." 

Marion  (Berkey)  Baltwood's  husband,  who 
was  with  the  323rd  Infantry,  81st  Division, 
died  of  pneumonia  in  France  on  Oct.  14,  1918. 
She  is  now  keeping  house  for  her  father  at  227 
Madison  Av.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The 
deep  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to  her. 

Charlotte  (Billings)  Patterson  writes,  "We 
live  in  a  tiny  little  town  and  I  never  see  any- 
one in  1916,  as  I  used  to  in  New  York  so  much. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  life!" 

Sarepta  Bowman  writes,  "lam  leaving  Oct. 
16  for  France,  where  I  shall  help  my  aunt  in 
Paris  to  settle  her  business,  long  interrupted 
and  chaotic  through  the  war.  After  that  is 
done  I  hope  to  travel  through  France  and 
Italy  for  about  a  year,  butalso  hope  to  find 
some  congenial  occupation." 

Elizabeth  Clarke  has  been,  since  May  1, 
assistant- manager  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Schofield,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  and  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  farmeress. 

Eleanor  Coit  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
sociology  and  economics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York.  # 

Dorothy  Downing  worked  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Field  Office,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  student  office  assistant  and  stenog- 
rapher from  last  January  to  June.  After 
Dec.  1  she  will  be  at  Hotel  Saltair,  West  Palm 
Beach t  Fla. 

Helen  Dunn  is  teaching  English  and  French 
in  the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  high  school. 

Hazel  Ferguson  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  Smith  College  in  1919-  She  is  now  a 
chemist. 


Elizabeth  Hugus  has  returned  from  France. 

Ruth  Kilborn  was  for  six  months  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital 
25,  as  a  reconstruction  aide.  She  received  her 
discharge  in  August.  She  plans  to  follow  up 
the  same  line  of  work. 

Esther  Mayo  is  attending  a  secretarial 
school.  On  Nov.  1  she  expects  to  become 
secretary  to  her  brother  who  is  a  manufacturer. 

Persis  Pottinger  is  attending  the  Prince 
School  of  Education  for  Store  Service  in 
Boston. 

Elizabeth  Reed  is  a  private  secretary  in 
Boston.  She  took  the  secretarial  course  at 
Simmons  College  last  winter. 

Mildred  Schmolze  is  in  the  New  York 
telephone  directory  under  her  own  name  and 
hopes  some  of  1916  will  call  her  up. 

Hope  Stone  is  translator  at  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Walker  is  teaching  salesmanship  in 
the  high  school  and  dry  goods  stores  in  Gales- 
burg,  111.  She  is  organizing  her  own  work  as 
the  subject  is  a  new  one  in  Galesburg,  and 
finds  it  most  interesting. 

Helen  Warren  is  teaching  domestic  science. 
She  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  from  Simmons 
College  in  1918. 

Margaret  Welles  is  attending  the  New 
Britain  State  Normal  School,  preparatory  to 
taking  up  work  in  a  girl's  high  school  in  India. 
She  expects  to  leave  this  country  next  summer 
and  to  be  with  or  near  her  sister,  Carolyn,  in 
Western  India. 

Ex-1916 

Helen  (Hobbs)  Cobb's  husband  died  of 
pneumonia  on  May  11.  The  class  extends 
sincere  sympathy  to  her. 

Ruby  Howe  was  a  canteen  worker  in  France 
from  March  to  July,  1919,  being  assigned  to 
leave-areas  at  Alhvard-les-Bains  and  Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seine,  with  the  81st  and  6th  Divisions, 
and  at  Dumfront,  attached  to  the  7th  Divi- 
sion. She  is  now  taking  a  3  months'  course  as 
pupil  dietitian  at  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Alyse  (Mathews)  Hunneman's  husband 
went  to  France  on  business  last  January  and 
she  joined  him  in  Spain  in  April,  spent  six 
weeks  there,  and  then  went  into  France,  visit- 
ing the  devastated  section  of  Soissons,  Rheims, 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  Belleau  Wood,  and 
returning  home  through  England  in  July. 

Lora  Varney  is  executive  secretary  of  Home 
Service,  Caledonia  County  Chapter  R.  C,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Beatrice  Woodman  is  educational  director 
and  employment  manager  for  the  Henderson 
Hoyt  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  She  received  her 
A.B.  at  Boston  University  in  1918  and  B.S.  at 
Simmons  College  in  1919. 

1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery, 
Room  1 100,  606  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago. 

On  behalf  of  the  treasurer,  Augusta  Gott- 
fried, 2  West  St.,  Northampton,  we  remind  all 
who  haven't  done  so,  to  send  dues  ($1.00)  for 
1918-20  to  her  at  once.  Will  you  also  pay 
your  pledges?     If  you  haven't  pledged,  do  so. 
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If  you  don't  know  how  much  you  did  pledge, 
write  and  ask.  Those  who  haven't  returned 
the  cards  sent  out  by  the  secretary  will  please 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  their  own 
sakes  keep  her  informed  of  any  change  in 
name  or  address. 

Wanted. — Pictures  of  Mary  Gillett,  1917's 
class  baby,  taken  last  June. 

Engaged. — Katharine  Baker  to  Lewis 
Barbour  of  St.  Paul. 

Anne  Bailey  to  YVinthrop  Norris  of  Brook- 
line. 

Winifred  Chase  to  Charles  Hazel  wood  of 
New   Bedford,   Conn. 

Ruby  Conover  to  John  Potts  of  Ottawa, 
Kan. 

Bessie  Fisk  to  Dr.  Thomas  Lake  of  Nenana, 
Alaska. 

Marion  Gould  to  John  Cotton  of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Schenk  to  Rev.  Robert  Logan. 

Elizabeth  Van  Order  to  Lewis  Dodd. 

Alice  Watson  to  William  Campbell  of 
Newark. 

Shannon  Webster  to  James  Douglass. 

Elizabeth  Wilson  to  William  D.  Lynch. 

Married. — Eola  Akers  to  Sidney  B.  Hun- 
gerford  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  4. 

A.  Tounette  Atkinson  to  Theodore  E. 
Bacon. 

Dorothy  Brown  to  William  H.  Rhodes  on 
Sept.  20. 

Isabel  Gardner  to  William  E.  Blake  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  Sept.  23.  Margaret 
(Adamick)  Streng  was  matron  of  honor. 

Florence  McMillan  to  Charles  Hanson  on 
July  14. 

Katharine  Nissley  to  Samuel  Arnold  3rd,  on 
Apr.  4. 

Margaret  Paine  to  William  C.  Koch  of  St. 
Paul  on  Oct.  23.  Dorothy  Thomson  and 
Alice  Watson  were  bridesmaids. 

Elizabeth  Schmidt  to  Dr.  Philip  L.  Turner 
on  May  24. 

Deborah  Simmons  to  Amos  K.  Meader  of 
Chicago  on  Oct.  14.  Ruth  Shepard  and  Betty 
Boswell  were  bridesmaids. 

Helen  Springborn  to  Robert  Morris,  Oct.  18. 

Carolyn  Stearns  to  T.  Moody  Stroud  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  June  28. 

Edna  Stickel  to  Alexander  C.  Cameron  on 
Aug.    16. 

Edith  Webb  to  Wilbur  Pendarvis  on  Sept. 
10.  Edith  and  her  sister  Evelyn  had  a  double 
wedding. 

Esther  Wolfe  to  Bryce  Bowman  on  July  17. 

Ex- 191 7. — Mildred  Herman  to  Charles 
Schloss  on  Aug.  14. 

Frances  Russell  to  Lansing  Paine  on  Oct.  9. 

Wilma  Sours  to  Kenneth  Cole  on  June  14. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Emerson)  Morse  a 
daughter,  Ruth  Dickenson,  on  Sept.  19. 

To  Eleanor  (Coolidge)  Wood  a  son,  John 
Jr.,  on  July  26. 

Ex-1917. — To  Madeleine  (McDowell) 
Greene  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Chase,  on  July 
15- 

To  Helen  (Hutchins)  Reeber  a  son,  John 
Hutchins,  on  Sept.  22. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Marjorie  Bates  is 


studying    psychology    at    Clark    University, 
Worcester. 

Katherine  Blanchard  has  taught  science 
and  mathematics  since  graduation,  the  last 
two  years  at  Westboro,  Mass. 

Margaret  Bonnell  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Engineering  Library  of  the  Western  Electric 
in  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Boswell  is  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Organized  Charities  Association  in  Meri- 
den,  Conn.  ■ 

Lois  Brantley  is  private  secretary  to  Miss 
Mason  of  the  Castle  School. 

Emily  Bridgers  is  working  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  the  branch  which 
gives  federal  aid  in  the  building  of  state 
highways. 

Elizabeth  Brooks  is  teaching  in  the  Kim- 
berly  School  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  where  she 
has  worked  for  the  past  two  years. 

Sylvia  Carter  has  been  doing  laboratory 
work  since  1917  and  is  now  with  a  specialist  in 
metabolism.  She  has  charge  of  his  laboratory 
and  is  doing  research  work. 

Martha  Chandler  is  a  girls'  worker  at 
Boston  South  End  House.  She  says,  "I'm 
in  charge  of  the  afternoon  work  with  little 
girls  under  fourteen,  which  means  supervising 
a  big  club-house,  training  volunteer  leaders, 
organizing  cooking,  knitting,  and  painting 
classes,  a  library,  girls'  clubs,  kindergarten 
work." 

June  Clark  is  studying  and  teaching  music 
in  Chicago  again. 

Lois  Clark  has  a  secretarial  position  in  the 
office  of  the  general  secretary  at  National 
Headquarters  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Ruby  Conover  is  teaching  botany  in  a 
technical  high  school  in  Indianapolis. 

Claire  Cowgill  is  in  the  office  of  the  J.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  a  department  store  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Mary:Dixon  is  a  graduate  student  at  Cor- 
nell, studying  landscape  architecture. 

Margaret  Duff  is  private  secretary  to  a 
banker  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mildred  Egelston  is  doing  stenographic 
work  in  Boston. 

Charlotte  Ellis  has  been  doing  office  work 
with  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  in  New  York  City. 

Marion  Fitch  is  a  stenographer. 

Hazel  Gibbs  is  a  chemist  with  the  Acme 
Wire  Co.  in  New  Haven.  She  is  also  helping 
edit  a  factory  paper. 

Sanna  Gasslander  is  with  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute.  She  says,  "Fifteen  dollars  a 
year  keeps  you  young  forever.  We  will  keep 
you  young  and  good  looking,  and  you  will 
escape  the  trials  of  rheumatism  and  other  old 
age  ailments." 

Dorothy  Gibling  is  an  instructor  in  physical 
education  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Katharine  Gladfelter  is  "going  on  with  my 
same  class  of  accelerated  children  and  hope 
to  have  them  ready  for  high  school  in  June  at 
the  average  age  of  eleven.  I  am  also  assisting 
at  a  psychological  clinic  to  see  if  I  want  to  take 
up  that  subject  next." 
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Elma  Guest  is  in  charge  of  the  school  and 
hospital  work  of  an  orphanage  of  500  boys 
just  outside  of  Aleppo,  Syria.  On  Sept.  1  she 
took  over,  in  the  city,  the  same  work  in  an- 
other orphanage  of  2000  boys  and  girls. 

Elizabeth  Hancock  is  studying  music  at 
the  Songe  school  in  Boston.  Three  after- 
noons she  teaches  at  South  End  House;  she 
also  does  private  teaching  and  some  recital 
work. 

Katharine  Hawxhurst  is  teaching  Latin  at 
the  Merrill  School  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Hester  Hoffman  is  head  of  the  stationery 
department  in  the  Hampshire  Bookshop. 

Daisy  Hoist  is  a  secretary  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 

Marion  Hooper  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
St.  Agnes  school,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Percie  Hopkins  is  a  resident  fellow  in  Eng- 
lish at  Smith. 

Ruth  Jenkins  is  in  the  interior  decorating 
department  of  W.  &  J.Sloane,  New  York  City. 

Katharine  Johnson  is  academic  secretary  at 
Bradford  Academy. 

Marion  Lathrop  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

Dorothy  Lorentz  is  a  statistical  clerk  in  the 
War  Department  at  Washington. 

Thirza  Merriam  is  teaching  music  in 
Chicago. 

Marion  Morris  is  secretary  to  the  principal 
of  the  Library  School,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Louise  Morton  is  private  secretary  to  Miss 
James  of  the  Alumnae  House. 

Eleanor  Nickey  is  learning  the  bee  business, 
helping  to  pack  and  ship  honey.  She  says  it 
is  very  fascinating  work. 

Grace  Nute  is  starting  on  her  third  year's 
work  for  a  Ph.D.  Her  thesis  subject  is 
"American  Foreign  Commerce,  1826-60." 

Dorothy  Pratt  is  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and  is  in  love  with 
newspaper  work. 

Elizabeth  Purnell  is  studying  stage  setting 
at  the  New  School  of  Design  in  Boston. 

Margaret  Riley  is  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Deane  works  of  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  and  Machinery  Co. 

Lucena  Robinson  is  a  graduate  student  in 
organic  chemistry  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Rebecca  Rothenberg  has  been  doing  can- 
teen work,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Meridian 
branch  of  the  J.  W.  B. 

Vastis  Seymour  took  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  last  summer. 

Margaret  Scoville  received  an  "M.S." 
from  Yale  last  June,  and  is  now  a  bacteriolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  laboratory  at  the  Tuber- 
culosis League  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

Marion  Sherwood  is  assistant  bacteriologist 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Department  in 
Southport,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Shirley  is  teaching  English  at 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Katharine  Smith  went  to  a  business  school 
in  Boston  the  year  after  graduation ,  and  to  the 
Smith  Training  School  for  Psychiatric  Social 
Work.  She  did  her  field  work  in  New  York 
City,  entered  the  Army  in  Feb.,   1918,  and 


was  appointed  to  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital 
No.  1,  New  York  City,  where  she  is  now. 

Theodate  Soule  substituted  in  the  Ortho- 
pedic Clinic,  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, last  summer,  and  is  now  the  worker  in 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Clinic  there. 

Marion  Sparks  is  a  secretary  in  New  York 
City. 

Eleanor  Spencer  was  in  charge  of  the  Par- 
rish  Art  Museum  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  this 
summer  and  is  now  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  art  and  archeology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

Eleanor  Stearns  is  doing  social  service  work. 

Hilda  Streeter  is  a  visitor  in  the  Home  Serv- 
ice Department,  A.  R.  C,  in  Brooklyn.  She 
attended  the  summer  session  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Ethel  Taylor  "served  five  months  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  an  entertainer,  doing  two  one- 
act  plays  with  a  unit  of  six  all  over  France  and 
Belgium.  We  played  in  'Y'  huts,  chateaux, 
refrigerator  plants,  and  hospitals.  Our  scenery 
was  varied — one  night  a  couple  of  soap-boxes 
out  of  doors,  the  next,  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
Theatre  in  Paris,  a  gilded  Louis  XIV  interior 
represented  the  inside  of  a  simple  Irish  hut. 
We  played  at  the  Pershing  Stadium  during  the 
interallied  games,  to  athletes  of  all  nationali- 
ties under  the  sun." 

Nora  Thomas  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  in 
French  at  Smith. 

Elizabeth  Van  Order  was  assistant  chil- 
dren's librarian  last  year  and  is  at  home  this 
year. 

Doris  Van  Du  Zee  is  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers' 
League.  She  says:  "Our  chief  aim  is  to  im- 
prove industrial  conditions  for  women  and 
children,  and  to  exert  pressure  to  get  good  ap- 
pointments at  the  State  House."  She  is  also 
taking  a  course  in  employment  management  at 
Harvard  and  plans  to  go  into  industrial  work. 

Elizabeth  Wells  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  indus- 
trial club  work. 

Florence  Ward  is  taking  special  courses  at 
Simmons. 

Virginia  Whitmore  is  teaching  Latin  at 
the  Capen  School,  Northampton. 

Margaret  Witter  has  been  assistant  to  the 
pathologist  in  the  Rochester  Homeopathic 
Hospital  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  She 
studied  physics  at  the  Cornell  summer  school, 
and  has  entered  Cornell  Medical  School  this 
fall. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Alison  Cook, '  'Elmhurst," 
Lansingburgh,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  class  treasurer  writes:  "About  50  per 
cent  of  the  class  was  back  at  first  reunion,  and 
that  50  per  cent  pledged  over  $17,000  to  the 
dormitory  fund,  whereas,  although  cards 
have  been  sent  to  all  those  who  did  not  get 
back,  they  have  responded  to  the  amount  of 
$792,  which  represents  replies  from  only  12 
per  cent  of  the  cards  sent  out.  We  hope  that 
the  three-eighths  of  the  class  not  yet  heard  from 
will  show  by  sending  back  their  pledge  cards, 
that  even  if  they  didn't  get  back  this  year, 
they  are  still  ready  to  do  their  share." 
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Married.— Esther  Fanning  to  Donald 
Smith  Francis. 

Mary  Louise  Gazzam  to  Roy  Brown  Earling 
on  September  2.  They  have  gone  for  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  Honolulu,  then  to  Arizona  for  a 
year,  then  probably  to  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Earling  is  a  mining  engineer  from  Metcalf, 
Ariz. 

Mary  Gore  to  Edward  Byers  Wilcox.  Ad- 
dress (temporary)  715  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mary  Louise  Hayes  to  David  Finnerty, 
Dec,  1918.  She  is  living  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, care  of  Alfred  Hayes,  14  Wall  Street. 

Margaret  Matthews  to  Frank  Robert  Otte, 
Sept.  13.  Mr.  Otte  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
1916.     They  will  live  in  Rochester. 

Emma  Roth  to  Ivan  Tracey  Heller  on  July 

Margaret  Armstrong  Rowley  to  Frederick 
William  Foote,  Aug.  9.  Margaret  writes, 
"Expect  to  start  on  a  'week-end'  trip  to 
Africa  in  the  near  future." 

Eleanor  Temple  Smith  to  Henry  Payson 
Briggs  on  Sept.  18.  Mr.  Briggs  is  a  brother  of 
Elsie  Briggs  19 18.  They  expect  to  live  in 
Toronto. 

Marion  Underwood  to  Theodore  Henri 
d'Andre  on  Aug.  30.  They  are  living  in 
Montreal. 

Engaged. — Helen  Dingee  to  Thorpe  L.  Ed- 
monds. She  writes:  "  It  shows  lack  of  orig- 
inality to  say  that  he  has  not  been  back  long 
from  overseas."  She  adds,  "I  had  a  break- 
down in  the  spring.  They  say  it  was  overwork 
in  civilian  relief,  but  that  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe." 

Kathryn  Kerr  to  Kirkland  W.  Todd  of 
Pittsburgh,  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Service, 
who  has  just  returned  from  overseas.  She  will 
probably  be  married  late  in  the  winter. 

Madeleine  Peck  to  Frederic  C.  Chapin,  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

Kathryn  Redway  to  Charles  Denison  Brown 
of  Salem. 

Sallie  Storrs  to  Clifford  H.  Tate,  major  in 
the  U.  S.  Field  Artillery.  Sallie  expects  to 
be  married  in  1920. 

Marion  Wood  to  Truman  Eustis  of  Toronto, 
Cornell  1909.  She  will  be  married  about  Nov. 
1  and  expects  to  live  in  Toronto. 

Born. — -To  Janet  (Cook)  Kiersted  a  son, 
Oct.  7. 

To  Mary  Louise  (Hayes)  Finnerty  a  son, 
William  Hayes  Finnerty,  in  Sept. 

To  Virginia  (Lindeman)  Ferguson  a  son, 
William  Henry,  June  27. 

Ex-1918. — To  Eveleth  (Derby)  Redfield  a 
daughter,  Jean  Eveleth,  Apr.  13. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Helen  Ames  and 
Gertrude  Bartruff  are  studying  interior 
decorating  at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts. 

Vivian  Bell,  who  received  her  A.M.  at 
Cornell  last  June,  will  do  social  service  work  in 
Washington  this  winter.  Vivian  was  super- 
visor of  playgrounds  at  Arbuckle  Farms,  New- 
paltz,  N.  Y.,  last  summer. 

Mary  Louise  Brown  spent  the  summer  as 


the  social  secretary  at  Pine  Needles,  a  vaca- 
tion club  for  business  girls  on  Mobile  Bay, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  by  boat  from  Mobile, 
Ala.  She  writes  that  they  had  896  guests 
from  June  to  the  first  of  September,  and  that 
it  was  great  fun. 

Marion  Butler  is  in  charge  of  dispensary 
and  district  nursing  at  the  University  Settle- 
ment House  in  Philadelphia,  run  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marian  Crane  expects  to  spend  the  winter 
in  St.  Louis,  studying  chemistry  and  physi- 
ology at  Washington  University. 

Clara  Curtiss  is  children's  librarian  in  the 
Brownsville  Children's  Branch  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library. 

Jeannette  Duncan  is  with  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  in  New  York. 

Elinor  Edgar  is  in  charge  of  the  Children's 
Health  Center,  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  in 
New  York. 

Virginia  Harrison  is  librarian  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Beatrice  Hatch  is  assistant  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  the  Lexington,  Mass.,  schools. 

Margaret  (Hepburn)  Snyder  writes,  "En- 
joying at  last  that  long-looked-forward-to 
Home." 

Helen  Jones  is  secretary  to  Dean  Dowrie  of 
the  new  School  of  Business  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  "general  utility  girl  about  the 
office." 

Mina  Kirstein  is  working  for  her  M.A.  in 
English  at  Columbia,  and  taking  courses  under 
Graham  Wallas  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

Elizabeth  McConnell  was  in  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  for  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  is  now  at  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Service. 

Mary  Mason  is  teaching  English  literature 
and  Caesar  in  the  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  High  School. 
She  writes:  "By  reason  of  commuting  (three 
stages — car,  train,  and  on  foot)  and  coaching 
two  basketball  teams,  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
filling  out  my  exercise  card  these  days!" 

Adeline  Moore  is  teaching  high  school 
English.  She  says,  "The  war  didn't  affect  my 
job;  I'm  back  at  the  old  stand.  Take  my 
advice  and  don't  get  into  a  job  that  won't  let 
you  go  back  to  reunion." 

Helen  Neill  is  doing  circular  advertising 
with  the  Princeton  University  Press,  "trying 
to  organize  and  run  a  new  department.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  well  I  succeed." 

Beulah  Powers  says  she  is  "writing  publicity 
for  the  Red  Cross  to  pay  my  board,  but  still 
pursuing  the  mirage  of  a  newspaper  job." 

Josephine  Ramsay  sailed  for  the  Orient 
Sept.  18,  as  a  member  of  the  missionary  com- 
mission sent  out  by  the  Federated  Women's 
Foreign  Mission  Boards  to  make  a  survey  of 
mission  fields.  The  trip  is  to  take  five  months 
and  the  commission  will  visit  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Philippines. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  has  one  more  year  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  is  a  student  nurse. 

Lillian  Roberts  writes,  "I  have  just  been 
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discharged  from  Plattsburgh  where  I  was  a 
laboratory  technician.  Wonderfully  interest- 
ing work,  and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  I  was 
there.     I  am  now  at  home  for  the  winter." 

Katharine  Rice  is  working  as  a  secretary- 
stenographer.  She  writes,  "Having  quit  the 
army,  I  am  now  learning  something  about  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  find  the  work 
most  interesting. " 

Hazel  Sadler  is  reporter  for  the  fashion 
department  of  Women's  Wear,  a  daily  trade 
journal. 

Jessie  Samter  is  to  be  in  New  York  this 
winter  studying  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art.  Her  address  is  447 
West  End  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Virginia  Sellers  is  doing  employment  work 
in  the  Newport  factory  of  the  W.  H .  McElwain 
Co. 

Zulime  Summers  was  released  from  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  August  1,  and  has 
since  been  doing  the  same  work  in  a  civilian 
capacity  as  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  in  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington. 

Marion  Taylor  is  recreation  director  at  the 
health  center  for  women  and  girls  at  43  E.  22 
St.,  New  York  City.  She  writes,  "Always 
here  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  time.  Glad  to  see  any 
of  19 1 8  who  are  in  New  York." 

Alice   Turkington   is   teaching   English   at 
Williams  Memorial  Institute  in  New  London. 
Ex-1918 

Married. — Margaret  Hingeley  to  Edgar 
Blake  Jr.,  of  Evanston,  111.,  on  May  22.  On 
October  28  they  are  to  sail  for  France  to 
work  for  the  development  of  Methodist 
Sunday  schools  in  that  country.  They 
signed  to  remain  there  for  five  years. 
1919 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Perry,  22  Broadway, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Carolyn  Case  to  Allan  B. 
Cook,  Trinity  College  1913. 

Ruth  Hathaway  to  Charles  Denton  Swayze. 

Helen  Ledoux  to  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Gibbs. 
Dr.  Gibbs  is  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Osteopathy. 

Married. — Carolyn  P.  Gulick  to  Chauncey 
Hulbert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hulbert  have  com- 
plete charge  of  the  Englewood  Memorial 
House.  Mr.  Hulbert  is  studying  for  a  Ph.D. 
at  Columbia. 

Reinette  Saeger  to  Pennel  N.  Aborn,  Oct.  25. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Adele  Adams  has  a 
position  in  the  office  of  the  Adams  Co.  in 
Dubuque,  la.  She  is  also  helping  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  community  work. 

Doris  Ames  is  teaching  history  in  the  War- 
rensburg,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Frances  Anderson  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Glassboro,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Hortensia  Balarezo  is  teaching  Spanish  at 
the  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Harriet  Baldwin  has  a  position  in  a  bank  in 
Shelton,  Conn.  She  worked  with  our  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Canteen  Unit  this  summer. 

Emma  Bennett  is  industrial  secretary  for 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Miriam  Berry  is  doing  editorial  work  at  the 
Athenaeum  Press  in  East  Cambridge  as  a 
preparation  for  the  same  work  in  the  editorial 
department  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Laura  Bisbee  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
the  Somerville,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Lula  Bisbee  is  teaching  in  the  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Henriette  Bloom  is  taking  graduate  courses 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  doing 
settlement  work. 

Cornelia  Bosch  is  teaching  the  second  and 
third  grades  in  a  small  private  school  in 
Chicago. 

Dorothye  Brock  is  taking  the  two-year 
hygiene  course  at  Wellesley  College. 

Abbie  Cady  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  for 
post-graduates  at  the  Newton  Technical 
High  School,  and  is  also  studying  business 
Spanish. 

Mildred  Carey  is  teaching  French,  Spanish, 
and  Latin  at  the  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
High  School. 

Dorothea  Choate  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Doris  Cochran  is  playing  the  part  of  Corinne 
Stunlaw,  the  heiress,  in  "A  Tailor-Made 
Man."  She  is  under  contract  with  Cohan  and 
Harris,  and  is  at  present  touring  the  West. 

Edith  Coit  is  a  statistical  clerk  in  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  interests  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cole  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
at  the  Gregg  School  in  Chicago. 

Charlotte  Crandall  is  teaching  English  and 
American  history  in  Belfast,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Davis  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
in  Chicago. 

Agnes  Decker  is  teaching  history,  civics, 
and  Spanish  in  the  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  High 
School. 

Elizabeth  Demarest  is  working  for  the  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the  Blue 
Triangle  Recreation  Center  in  Washington. 

Jean  Dickinson  is  still  planning  to  go  to 
China,  and  is  preparing  as  fast  as  possible  at 
Columbia. 

For  two  months  this  fall  Elsie  Finch  cut 
out  pictures  for  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of 
the  World  War. 

Eleanor  Fitzpatrick  is  teaching  science  and 
has  charge  of  sports  at  a  private  school  in 
Philadelphia.  She  is  already  "carefully  count- 
ing the  number  of  times  a  teacher  can  get 
away  to  visit  Hamp." 

Laura  Forbes  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
the  Northampton  Commercial  College. 

Mary  Foster  has  a  position  as  soloist  in  a 
church  in  Buffalo. 

Gertrude  Gates  is  studying  American  his- 
tory and  economics;  at  the  same  time  she  is 
working  at  the  Los  Angeles  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Doris  Gifford  is  teaching  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics at  the  Brewer,  Maine,  High  School. 

May  Grady  is  teaching  English  and  French 
at  the  Amherst  High  School. 

Jane  Griffin  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  her 
father's  office.  She  is  planning  to  leave  in 
December  for  a  four  months'  business  trip  to 
South  America. 

Margaret  Hitchcock  is  taking  the  nurses' 
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training  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New 
York  City. 

Cornelia  Hopkins  is  doing  psychiatric  social 
work  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Helen  Hotchkin  is  doing  welfare  work  with 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Barbara  Johnson  holds  the  special  I .  C.  S.  A. 
fellowship,  and  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Bryn  Mawr. 

Mary  Kimball  is  doing  child  welfare  work 
with  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Boston. 

Jane  Ladd  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  in 
New  York  City. 

Elusina  Lazenby  is  studying  landscape 
gardening  in  Boston. 

Catharine  Marsh  left  for  Honolulu  Aug.  25 
to  do  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  there. 

Margaret  MacLeod  is  working  with  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  in  New  York  City. 
Her  address  is  350  W.  85  St.  Margaret,  not 
Frances  McLeod,  as  stated  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly,  is  class  treasurer. 

Isabel  MacNabb  is  taking  a  course  in 
household  economics  at  the  Buffalo  State 
Normal  School. 

Helen  McClure  is  a  special  investigator 
with  the  Government  Research  Bureau  in 
Detroit.  At  present  the  bureau  is  making  a 
crime  survey  of  Detroit,  and  Helen  follows  up 
the  social  record  of  the  criminal  and  his  family. 

Constance  McLaughlin  is  teaching  fresh- 
man English  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Edith  Nicholls  is  studying  medicine  in 
Baltimore. 

Kathryn  O'Brien  is  teaching  French  in 
Revere,  Mass. 

Harriet  Odell  is  secretary  for  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  at  Northwestern  University. 

Margaret  Petherbridge  has  been  doing  can- 
teen work  at  Victory  Hut  in  New  York  City 
all  summer,  and  is  now  looking  for  a  position. 

Ruth  Pierson  sailed  Sept.  18  for  France  to 
do  reconstruction  work  in  and  around  Chat- 
eau Thierry.  Ruth  expects  to  stay  a  year 
in    Europe. 

Lucile  Pillsbury  is  teaching  French  and 
arithmetic  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Velma  Rogers  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
Columbia. 

Marion  Ross  is  attending  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Margaret  Sherwood  sailed  for  Europe  Oct. 
14.  She  has  been  sent  over  on  a  scholarship 
from  the  French  Government  for  a  year's 
study  at  the  Lycee  de  Versailles. 

Helen  Small  is  teaching  biology  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  Oxford,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Dorothy  Speare  is  taking  the  47  Workshop 
Course  in  playwriting  at  Radcliffe.  She  is 
also  studying  Italian  and  singing  in  Boston. 

Died. — Marjorie  Spencer.  She  was  drowned 
in  September,  while  bathing  at  Lake  Dunmore, 
Vt. 

Margaret  Stowe  is  studying  interior  dec- 
orating at  the  Cleveland  Art  School. 

Dorothea  Thomas  is  learning  to  act.  She 
is  studying  with  Mr.  Henry  Jewett  at  his 
school  in  connection  with  his  company  at  the 


Copley  Theatre.     Her  first  part  is  to  be  a 
maid's,  "with  three  lines'  worth  of  speeches." 

Lucile  Topping  is  physical  director  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Janet  Woolley  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
at  Packard's  in  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Walcott  is  teaching  a  long  list  of 
subjects,  among  which  are  Latin,  English, 
physiology,  physical  geography,  basket-ball, 
and  calisthenics,  at  Rippowam  School,  Bed- 
ford, N.  Y. 

Ex-1919 

Engaged.— Kathryn  Date  to  Percy  Greene. 

Married. — Sally  Damon  to  W.  Joseph 
Littlefield. 

M.  Elizabeth  McCormick,  B.S.  University 
of  Michigan,  to  Arthur  P.  Bogue,  DePau 
University  1914.  Mr.  Bogue  is  in  the  class 
of  1920  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Born. — To  Martha  (Chapman)  Belknap  a 
daughter,  Ruth  Ayer,  on  June  12,  1918. 

To  Frances  (Ford)  Tomlinson  a  daughter, 
Marjorie,  on  July  10,  1919. 

To  Susan  (Loomis)  Baker  a  daughter, 
Catherine,  on  May  14,  1919. 

To  Florence  (Smith)  Davidson  a  daughter, 
Cornelia,  on  Sept.  27,  19 19.  Florence  also  has 
a  small  son,  "Billy"  Jr. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Jane  Barkley  is 
modeling  in  clay  at  an  art  school  in  New 
York.     She  is  also  studying  singing. 

Louise  Becker  is  a  stenographer  and  con- 
tract clerk  in  the  Commercial  Office  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Henriette  Cahn  is  studying  French  and 
music  at  home. 

Blanche  Cutrer  graduated  at  Radcliffe  in 
June,  and  received  a  magna  cum  laude  in 
Romance  languages. 

Catherine  Duggan  is  working  in  a  bank  in 
Sioux  City,  la. 

Evelyn  Haviland  is  the  assistant  book- 
keeper at  the  Hampshire  Bookshop. 

Clara  MacGregor  took  an  A.B.  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  expects  to  enter 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  the  nurses' 
training  course. 

Eleanor  Murphy  left  College  last  year  in 
November  on  account  of  illness.  She  is  back 
again  now,  and  hoipes  to  get  her  degree  in  June. 

M.  Louise  Nichols  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  force  Aug.  27,  1918.  She  was 
discharged  Aug.  11. 

Frances  O'Brien  is  taking  her  senior  year  at 
Wells  College.  For  the  past  three  years  she 
has  been  studying  singing  with  pupils  of 
Oscar  Seagle,  and  last  summer  she  studied 
with  Mr.  Seagle  himself. 

Gertrude  Perry  has  been  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Bangor  public  library  since  she  left 
college. 

Elizabeth  Rice  is  back  at  college,  and  ex- 
pects to  graduate  with  1920. 

Helen  Stelling  has  been  studying  nursing  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  in  Baltimore. 
She  expects  to  finish  her  training  this  year. 


NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Material  for  publication  in  the  February.  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach 
College  Hall  by  January  7.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10  Depot  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent 
to  Elizabeth  (Eddy)  Watt,  123  Wren  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  busi- 
ness manager  as  otherwise  she  cannot  always  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  She  asks  for  your 
cooperation  in  prompt  notification  of  change  of  address,  as  second  class  matter  is  not  forwarded 
by  the  post  office  without  additional  postage. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  assume  that  unless  you  notify  us  to  the  contrary,  you  wish  your  sub- 
scription to  continue.  But  there  is  a  time  limit  to  this  assumption  for  the  Industries  Board 
discourages  sending  copies  beyond  the  date  of  the  paid  up  subscription.  Be  careful  to  see  that 
your  subscription  is  paid  to  date — and  if  possible  in  advance.  The  subscription  price  for  one 
year  is  $1.50.     Single  copies  38  cents.     If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  $7.50. 

RECORD   OF   PRESIDENT   SEELYE'S    READING 

Copies  of  the  record  of  President  Seelye's  reading  from  the  Bible  may  now  be  ordered  from 
the  Alumnae  Office  at  a  cost  of  $1.75,  including  packing,  postage,  and  insurance  ($2.00  to  the 
Pacific  Coast).  Special  quantity  rates  will  be  offered  to  Clubs  which  wish  to  order  a  number 
of  the  records  at  one  time. 

WAR   ACTIVITIES   AT    SMITH    COLLEGE 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  student  war  activities  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing postage  (one  cent)  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

COMMENCEMENT    1920 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
ment. Members  of  l}ie  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  For  a  minimum  of 
five  days  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  nine  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are 
made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the 
class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reunion 
classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
applications  have  been  received.  Secretaries  of  the  reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not 
holding  reunions  should  make  applications  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  as  usual  after  luncheon  on  Friday  before  Commencement. 

Senior  Dramatics,  1920. — Applications  will  be  received  at  the  Alumnae  Office  after  March 
1,  1920.     Further  announcements  will  appear  in  the  February  Quarterly. 

COLLEGE   PINS 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith  College, 
for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  and  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the  order  and  the 
price  of  the  pin.     The  price  is  $3.50,  with  full  name  and  safety  clasp. 

LANTERN   SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  buildings,  college 
life,  and  the  Smith  Unit.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

THE   SOPHIA   SMITH   HOMESTEAD 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Amy  Pope  Shirk  as  resident  of  the  Homestead  has  been  accepted 
with  much  reluctance.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  will  welcome 
applications  for  the  position.  Details  of  the  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  Homestead  (includ- 
ing a  new  provision  for  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  house)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
General  Secretary,  Miss  Snow,  at  the  Alumnae  Office  in  Northampton. 
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Northampton,  Massachusetts 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


J^eto  Colonial  Kta  &oom 

JUST  OPENED    IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 


Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs 

TN  the  great  basement  under  "The  Linen  Store" 
A  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  spacious 
stockrooms  with  shelves  piled  high  with  Linens 
of  all  kinds. 

One  of  these  rooms  is  filled  entirely  with   Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs — nothing  else.     In  this  one  room  is  stored 
a  stock  probably  larger  than  the  Handkerchief  stock  of  any  other  re- 
tail establishment  in  the  world. 

Included  in  the  collection  -are  importations  from  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ireland, 
Madeira  and  France,  all  of  them  beautiful  examples  of  needlework. 

Our  prices,  which  arc  in  many  instances  actually  lower  than  existing  wholesale  prices, 
emphasize  forcibly  the  important  saving  to  our  Patrons  through  our  policy  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  market  conditions  and  purchasing  in  large  quantities,  often  far  ahead  of 
our  needs. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Streets  :  New  York 
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An  entire  floor  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  women 


Hotel 

McAlpin 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Headquarters  for  College  Girls 
visiting  New  York 


Hostess  and  chaperon  in  charge 
Shopping  guides  available 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College  ? 
Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 

Editor -in-chiej, 

Elizabeth  H.  Kingsley 

Business  Manager, 

Agnes  Decker 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites  AUTOMOBILE    PARTIES    to  stop  at 

196  MAIN  STREET 
Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five    cents 

BEST    CATERING    IN    NORTHAMPTON 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs — not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach    and   cause   indigestion 

Batchelder   &   Snyder   Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  and  former 
students  who  wish  assistance  in  secur- 
ing teaching  or  non-teaching  positions. 

Address  : 
HELEN  WRIGHT,  Director,  or 
HELEN    BARNUM,    Secretary, 

College  Hall,  :  Northampton,  Mass. 


REGISTRATIONS  CLOSED -WAITING  LISTS  IN  ALL  CLASSES 

Register  Now  for  Summer  and  Next  Fall's  Classes 

NEW   YORK   SCHOOL   OF   FINE    AND   APPLIED    ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President  Five  New  Courses 

Domestic    Architecture;    Interior    Decoration;    Costume 

Design;  Poster  Advertising;  Industrial,  Stage  and  Textile 

Design;  Painting;  Illustration;  Life  and  Teachers'  Courses. 

Write  for  our  new  summer  plans  now 

SUSAN  F.  BlSSELL,  Secretary  2239  Broadway  New  York 
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From    Smith     College    to    Professional    Life 

The  New  York  School    of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography",  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered. 


AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

33  West  42nd  Street 

Telephone:   Vanderbilt  4039  V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 
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BOOKS  == 

CATALOGS 

MAGAZINES 


PRINTING 

Our  Specially :  Prompt  Service 

THE   RUM  FORD   PRESS 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


y^aU^  PREPARES  FOR 

/    P    SECRETARIAL  ACCOUNTING 

(    O    STENOGRAPHK>°GENERAL 

—       BUSINESS  EMPLOYMENT 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  TWENTY  THIRD  STREET 
NEW     YORK 


Comforlinq  Cup 


BAKERS  COCOA. 

is  pure  and  delicious. 
Trade  mark  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  I7SO  DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HOTEL  PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Near  Massachusetts  Ace.  subway  station  which  is  jour  minutes  from 
shops  and  theatres,  eight  from  the  South  and  eleven  from  the  North  stations. 
Globe-trotters  are  good  enough  to  say  that  this, 

Cfje  Bistincttbe  Boston  $ouse 

is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
It  is  especially  desirable  for  ladies  travelling  alone. 

Single  rooms  with  bathroom  from $3.50. 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  for  your  party  from.  .$12.00. 

Our'hookltl  has  a  guide  to  Boston  and  it's  historic  Vicinity.     Send  to  me  for  it.     A.   S.    COSTELLO,    Manager. 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For    catalogue    and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Smith  College  Song  Book 

1915  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00 

Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service 

College  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  $1 .00  postpaid;  Half  Morocco, 

$1.50  postpaid 

Price  list  of  Songs  and  Part-Songs  on  request 

Address 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


H0RRIGAN&D0EC0.,INC. 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 


Beef,  Lamb,  Veal,  Hams,  Bacon, 
Sausage,  Poultry,  Fish,  Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Oils,  Olives. 


FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET,  BOSTON 

Five  trunk  lines,  connecting 

all  departments. 

Telephone  Richmond  2143 
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SOUTH  POND 
CABINS 

Fitzwilliam, 
New  Hampshire 

FOR  BOYS  EIGHT  TO 
FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD 

Each  boy's  personality  developed 
and  activities  adapted  to  his  needs 


DIRECTORS: 
Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M.,  Harvard  '06 

Master  in  the  Middlesex  School,  Concord,  Mass. 

Julia    Reed    Gallagher,   A.B.,  Smith  '08 


The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fireproof  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Winter 
Basketball  Field.  Outdoor 
and  indoor  Classrooms.  Ex- 
tensive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar  and  Wellesley  colleges. 
Abundant  Outdoor  Life — 
hockey,  basketball,  tennis, 
riding,   golf. 

Eilzabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Head 


Abbot  Academy 


Founded  1828 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


And  over 
Massachusetts 

23  Miles  from  Boston 


Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
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PROFESSOR  AND  TRUSTEE 

JOHN   BATES   CLARK 


In  term  of  service  Dr.  John  Bates  Clark  is  the  oldest  trustee  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, having  been  elected  to  the  governing  board  of  the  college  in  1898.  From 
1802  to  1893  he  was  professor  of  history  and  political  science  at  Smith,  and 
after  1892,  when  the  two  subjects  were  separated,  of  political  science  alone. 
He  is  therefore  known  as  a  teacher  to  eleven  classes  out  of  the  forty  that 
Smith  College  has  graduated.  His  predecessor  was  Herbert  B.  Adams,  his 
successor,  Harry  H.  Powers.  Charles  F.  Emerick,  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  and 
Esther  Lowenthal  are  at  present  maintaining  the  traditions  of  the  depart- 
ment, once  united  with  history  and  now  run  on  the  new  lines  of  friendly  cooper- 
ation with  sociology,  without  the  formality  of  division. 

Dr.  Clark  has  many  degrees.  He  studied  at  Brown,  Amherst,  Heidelberg, 
and  Zurich,  has  a  Ph.D.,  and  three  LL.D.'s  from  Amherst,  Princeton,  and  the 
University  of  Christiana.  He  has  taught  history  and  political  economy  at 
Carleton  College  and  at  Amherst,  and  since  1895  has  been  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy  at  Columbia.  During  his  last  year  at  Smith  College  he  began  a 
lectureship  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Since  1895  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  In  191 1  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomics and  History  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Economic  Association  (and  its  president  1893- 
!895),  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Science.  He  is  the  author  of  eight  important  books  on  various  economic 
topics,  of  many  monographs,  and  of  uncounted  articles  in  economic  reviews 
and  journals. 

Most  of  the  above  facts  are  found  in  "Who's  Who."  In  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  facts  about  himself  that  would  be  especially  interesting  to 
alumnae  readers,  Dr.  Clark  took  the  trouble  to  write  as  follows,  in  his  own 
hand,  about  the  things  not  in  "Who's  Who"  which  "  might  add  to  the  vivacity 
of  the  story." 
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"My  wife  and  I  rejoice  in  three  married  children  and  one  unmarried  one, 
Professor  John  Maurice  Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  group  was  born  on  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  and  a  Smith  College 
student  suggested  for  her  the  name,  Mary  Constance,  because  its  nickname 
would  be  Pol.  Econ.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Professor  H.  Carrington  Lan- 
caster of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Another  son,  Rev.  Alden  Hyde 
Clark,  has  been  the  head  of  a  college  for  training  teachers  and  ministers  in 
India  for  about  fourteen  years,  but  is  now  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  an  office  under 
the  [Congregational]  Mission  Board.  We  run  to  the  academic  life,  as  it  seems, 
for  the  senior  member  of  the  family  still  holds  his  Columbia  professorship  and 
gives  a  few  lectures.  The  oldest  son  lives  with  us  and  has  done  effective  work 
for  the  Government  during  the  war  and  for  the  resumption  of  peaceful  activi- 
ties since  the  war  closed.  He  is  an  engineer  who  has  various  inventions  to  his 
credit. 

"The  real  significance  of  a  chronicle  of  one's  life  does  not  appear  in  any  nar- 
rative that  puts  the  outward  facts  of  it  together  in  chronicle-like  fashion.  I 
may  say  that  the  chief  work  of  the  person  here  spoken  of  and  speaking  has  been 
an  effort  begun  in  1872  and  still  continuing  to  evolve  an  economic  theory  which 
should  fit  and  explain  the  'dynamic'  side  of  practical  life  during  this  period — 
the  period  of  radical  change  and  startling  progress  in  economic  organization 
and  method." 

It  is  no  secret,  since  it  is  printed  in  many  biographical  sketches,  that  Dr. 
John  Bates  Clark  was  born  in  1847.  No  Smith  woman  believes  that  she  is 
necessarily  as  old  as  she  looks,  but  it  is  evident,  and  of  economic  interest,  that 
Dr.  Clark  is  as  young  as  he  feels.  His  personal  and  economic  value  to  the 
governing  board  of  Smith  College,  to  Smith  College,  and  to  Smith  College 
plus  four  or  more  millions  of  capital  wisely  invested,  is  surely  now  obvious. 


THE   SMITH   COLLEGE  PLAN 

Helen  F.  Greene 

This  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Greene  at  the  Service  School  last  October,  and  she  has  spoken  since  from  the  same 
text.  It  seems  only  fair  to  our  widely  scattered  constituency  to  let  them  share  the  pleasure  of  so  charming  and 
characteristic  an  account  of  Smith's  beginnings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  Smith  women  that  Helen  F.  Greene 
1801  is  the  daughter  of  John  M.  Greene  and  one  of  our  three  alumnae  trustees. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1,  1861,  that  Miss  Smith  first  called  upon  my 
father  to  consult  him  about  the  disposition  of  her  property.  The  death,  a  year 
and  a  half  earlier,  of  her  sister  Harriet,  upon  whose  self-reliant  counsel  she  had 
always  leaned,  and  the  very  recent  death  of  her  brother  Austin  had  left  her  not 
only  alone  but  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  wise  use  of 
the  combined  estates,  valued  at  about  $500,000,  which  were  now  hers.  Her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Morris  Billings,  a  woman  of  generous  mind  and  great  kindliness  of 
nature  and  now  Miss  Smith's  only  woman  confidant,  had  told  her  that  her 
relatives  had  no  need  of  her  fortune,  which  should  in  some  way  be  made  to  serve 
the  public,  and  had  advised  her  to  ask  her  pastor  how  this  might  be  done.    It  is  a 
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family  tradition  that  Miss  Smith  pulled  the  bell  at  the  parsonage  door  with 
great  vigor  and  determination  on  that  day  in  May  and  that  she  asked  to  see  my 
father  alone.  Her  errand  was  quickly  stated;  she  wanted  advice  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  her  wealth:  would  her  pastor  give  it? 

He  was  young  and  inexperienced,  in  his  own  opinion  unfitted  to  act  as  her 
adviser.  Moreover  he  remembered  well  the  famous  law  suit  of  fourteen  years 
earlier — the  great  event  of  that  generation  in  the  Connecticut  Valley— when 
Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate  matched  brains  in  the  case  in  which  the 
heirs-at-law,  with  Austin  Smith  as  the  leader,  attempted  to  set  aside  the  will  of 
Oliver  Smith,  his  uncle,  which  was  to  establish  the  Smith  Charities  in  North- 
ampton. The  possibility  of  being  involved  in  the  meshes  of  such  a  law  suit 
was  not  reassuring,  and  Miss  Smith  was  told  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  give 
advice  in  so  important  a  matter.  "At  this  she  turned  in  her  chair,  put  her  hand 
to  her  face  and  wept" — I  quote  from  my  father's  account — "saying,  'I  did  not 
want  this  money;  it  is  none  of  my  seeking;  but  it  has  come  to  me  and  I  must 
dispose  of  it,  and  you  must  help  me.'  Her  tears  won.  After  a  little  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  object  or  objects  to  which  she  desired  to  give  her  money. 
She  replied,  '  I  know  nothing  as  to  what  objects  of  charity  want  help,  nor  what 
ones  deserve  it.'  '  Is  there  not  something,'  I  asked,  'to  which  you  would  like 
to  give  your  money?'  She  answered,  'I  have  heard  my  brother  Austin  say 
that  perhaps  he  should  give  something  to  Harvard  College.  I  have  no  object 
other  than  that.  I  would  like  to  give  the  money  as  he  would  wish  to  have  it 
given.' 

"To  this  my  reply  was,  that  her  brother  had  left  the  money  to  her.  Evi- 
dently he  had  no  plans  matured  for  the  disposition  of  it.  If  she  would  accept 
the  trust  as  her  own  and  give  the  money  as  she  prayerfully  thought  it  ought  to 
be  given,  irrespective  of  what  she  might  fancy  to  be  the  wishes  of  her  brother  or 
anyone  else,  I  would  try  to  help  her." 

The  next  afternoon  Miss  Smith  was  again  in  my  father's  study,  having  come 
to  report  her  decision  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  disposing  of  her  brother 
Austin's  money  as  she  believed  it  would  do  the  most  good,  relying  upon  him  to 
tell  her  which  institutions  or  charities  were  most  deserving  of  help.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  were  two  serious,  earnest  young  people  in  the  Hatfield 
parsonage  on  the  evening  of  May  second  making  this  new  responsibility  that 
had  dropped  from  the  sky  the  subject  of  meditation  and  prayer.  I  have  always 
hoped  that  some  of  the  joy  of  the  opportunity  nevertheless  gleamed  in  and 
warmed  their  hearts  as  their  heads  attacked  the  problem  before  them. 

That  problem  must  soon  have  simplified  itself  for  to  my  father,  bred  on  the 
farm,  treasuring  books  from  an  early  age,  partially  working  his  way  through 
college,  Education  always,  I  think,  represented  the  Highest  Good.  In  1856, 
while  a  tutor  at  Amherst  College,  he  received  a  license  to  preach,  and  the  ser- 
mon he  preached  more  often  than  any  other  was  from  the  text:  "My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge."  In  that  sermon  and  in  lectures  given  about 
that  time  on  education  he  always  argued  that  young  women  should  have 
advantages  for  education  equal  to  those  given  to  young  men ;  indeed  it  would 
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have  been  contrary  to  his  generous  nature  to  think  otherwise.  The  Best  as  he 
saw  it  was  always  to  be  universally  shared.  The  ten  reasons  for  colleges  for 
women  which  he  gave  in  those  sermons  and  addresses  still  sound  modern. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  of  May  that  Miss  Smith  next  called  at  the  parsonage. 
It  was  at  her  request  that  all  her  interviews  with  my  father  about  the  disposal 
of  her  property  were  held  there  rather  than  at  her  home,  for  she  feared  the  dis- 
closure of  her  plans.  Three  objects  to  which  her  money  could  be  given  were 
then  proposed  to  her:  an  Academy  in  Hatfield;  a  Scientific  School  in  connec- 
tion with  Amherst  College;  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, — funds  for  the  last  to 
be  used  to  make  it  a  real  woman's  college.  Thus  was  the  cause  of  education  to 
be  served  in  the  locality  where  the  Smith  fortune  had  been  made.  "But  no 
words  of  mine,"  writes  my  father,  "could  persuade  her  to  look  with  favor  on 
the  needs  or  merits  of  Amherst  College  or  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  She  was 
urged  to  visit  both  institutions,  teachers  from  the  Seminary  were  taken  to  call 
upon  her;  but  all  in  vain." 

The  next  plans  proposed  were  two:  one  for  an  academy  and  a  woman's  college, 
both  in  Hatfield,  or  an  academy  and  a  deaf  mute  institution.  Vassar  College 
had  just  come  into  existence  and  Miss  Smith  was  furnished  with  the  facts  about 
its  endowment  and  courses  of  study;  she  was  also  given  a  current  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  with  an  article  by  Thomas  W.  Higginson:  "Ought 
Women  to  Learn  the  Alphabet?"  The  needs  of  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts 
were  presented  to  her.  The  state  was  then  sending  its  deaf  mutes  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  to  be  educated. 

It  was  at  this  interview  that  Miss  Smith  first  expressed  a  desire  to  found  an 
institution  for  the  infirm,  the  aged,  or  the  unfortunate  of  some  kind,  in  or  near 
Boston.  Arguments  were  presented  showing  the  advisability  of  building  up 
institutions  in  her  own  part  of  the  state;  of  having  her  property  administered 
by  those  whom  she  knew  and  trusted  in  her  own  county.  And  she  was  urged 
to  adopt  one  of  the  two  plans  presented.  The  matter  was  finally  left  in  my 
father's  hands,  Miss  Smith  having  expressed  her  desire  to  adopt  the  one  that 
seemed  to  him  best,  although  the  idea  of  a  woman's  college  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  her.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  a  college 
when  I  was  a  girl,"  she  said. 

But  the  woman's  college  was  the  venturesome  proposal;  the  adviser,  not- 
withstanding his  faith  in  woman's  education,  was  cautious  when  another's  for- 
tune was  concerned;  he  had  also  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  those  in 
authority  in  the  educational  world.  So  these  he  consulted;  among  them,  the 
presidents  of  the  nearby  colleges,  Amherst,  Yale,  and  Williams,  President 
Felton  of  Harvard,  and  others.  But  from  no  one  of  them  did  he  get  in  1861  the 
least  encouragement  to  found  a  college  for  young  women  in  which  they  should 
have  advantages  for  education  equal  to  what  young  men  then  had  in  their 
colleges.  On  the  contrary  all  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  opposed  such  an 
idea,  and  some  of  them  called  the  plan  not  only  "foolish"  but  "hazardous," 
even  "dangerous"  and  "wicked."     He  was  called  "visionary"  and  warned 
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against  carrying  out  such  an  "abnormal  and  perilous  scheme,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  chance  to  do  it." 

Beside  this  opposition  of  educators,  Miss  Smith's  funds,  after  deducting  the 
$75,000  for  the  Hatfield  Academy,  seemed  inadequate  for  the  founding  of  a 
college.  Therefore,  my  father  advised  her  to  accept  the  plans  for  the  Academy 
and  Deaf  Mute  Institution,  to  which  he  now  added  $50,000  for  a  Scientific 
School  at  Amherst  College. 

These  provisions  were  embodied  in  Miss  Smith's  first  will  which  was  exe- 
cuted July  2,  1861.  Her  second  will,  of  May  24,  1862,  transferred  the  $50,000 
given  to  the  Amherst  Scientific  School  to  a  library  in  Hatfield,  retaining  the 
provisions  for  the  Academy  and  Deaf  Mute  Institution.  In  this  form  the  will 
stood  until  Mr.  John  Clarke  of  Northampton,  in  1867,  gave  $50,000  to  found 
a  deaf  mute  institution  in  his  own  town.  He  had  learned  that  Miss  Smith  had 
proposed  to  do  something  for  the  deaf  and  he  called  upon  her  to  urge  her  to 
unite  her  gift  with  his,  that  together  they  might  carry  out  some  plan  for  deaf 
mute  education.  My  father's  advice  was  against  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
proposal.  The  state,  he  believed,  would  take  Mr.  Clarke's  money  and  add  to 
it  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  When  it  became 
evident  that  this  would  be  done,  it  was  clear  that  Miss  Smith's  will  should  be 
changed  and  on  Jan.  7,  1868,  my  father  wrote  Miss  Smith  the  letter  which  has 
been  called  the  "germ  of  Smith  College,"  from  which  Miss  Hill  quoted  the 
most  characteristic  parts  in  her  beautiful  and  understanding  appreciation  of 
President  Seelye  and  my  father  in  the  July  Quarterly. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  Miss  Smith  called  at  the  parsonage  to  confer 
about  this  letter.  She  said — again  I  quote  from  the  History — "she  was  per- 
suaded that  she  ought  to  adjust  her  will  to  the  changed  conditions  since  Mr. 
Clarke's  donation  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  state's  acceptance  of  it;  and  she  re- 
quested me  to  draw  up  for  her  a  plan  of  a  woman's  college. " 

This  plan  as  well  as  the  letter,  probably  the  earliest  historical  documents  of 
Smith  College,  my  father  gave  to  the  college  in  191 1. 

Some  extracts  from  the  plan  may  be  of  interest: 

Plan  of  a  Woman's  College 

Under  Article  I,  we  read:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more 
thorough  Christian  education  of  women  what  are  called  their  wrongs  will  be 
redressed,  their  wages  will  be  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming 
the  evils  of  society  will  be  greatly  increased ;  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers, 
as  members  of  society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged." 

Article  II.     "This  Institution  shall  be  called  Sophia  Smith  College." 

Article  III.  Here  is  outlined  an  inclusive  curriculum  with  daily  study  and 
reading  of  the  Bible  a  prominent  feature,  ending  with  the  generalization: 
"such  other  studies  as  coming  time  may  develop  or  demand  for  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  and  the  progress  of  the  race." 

Article  IV.     Named  the  trustees,  all  of  whom,  except  Professor  E.  A.  Park 
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of  Andover  and  Mr.  Northrop  of  New  Haven,  were  from  Western  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  Article  V.  we  find  the  stipulation,  based  upon  the  experience  of  Vassar  in 
being  land  and  building  poor,  that  "not  more  than  one-half  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated by  me  for  this  object  shall  be  invested  in  buildings  and  grounds; 
the  other  half  or  more  shall  be  invested  by  the  Trustees  in  a  safe  manner 
to  be  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  shall  be  used  forever 
for  furnishing  teachers,  libraries,  and  apparatus  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women." 

In  this  article  the  college  was  located  in  Hatfield.  Why  my  father  advised 
its  change  of  location  to  Northampton  will  some  day  be  told  in  his  Early 
History  of  Smith  College. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  plan  discloses  delightfully  my  father's  optimism: 
"It  is  my  wish  that  the  institution  be  so  conducted  that  during  all  coming 
time  it  shall  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number.  I  would  have  it  a 
perennial  blessing  to  the  country  and  the  world." 

With  this  plan  were  three  recommendations.  I  now  quote  my  father's 
words:  "I  gave  them  to  Miss  Smith  on  a  slip  of  paper  which  she  kept  folded 
with  the  Plan  and  it  came  back  to  me  so  folded  in.     They  are  as  follows: 

' I.  There  shall  be  cottages  instead  of  one  large  building  for  housing  the 
students. 

'2.  Men  as  well  as  women  shall  be  permanent  members  of  the  teaching 
and  governing  boards  in  the  college. 

'3.  A  man  shall  be  the  president  of  the  college.' 

"The  above  three  items  Miss  Smith  and  myself  talked  over  carefully,  and 
she  was  much  pleased  with  them;  but  we  did  not  think  it  wise  to  incorporate 
them  in  her  will  and  make  them  forever  binding  on  the  college.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  be  found  some  time  that  a  large  building  with  elevators  and  improved 
ventilation  and  heating  is  better  than  cottages  for  the  students  to  dwell  in. 
Also  it  may  be  found  that  women  are  better  teachers  and  disciplinarians  of 
young  women  than  men  are. 

"Apropos  of  teachers:  in  a  later  chapter  in  which  Miss  Smith's  aims  for  the 
college  are  elaborated  I  find  this:  "  In  her  judgment  there  was  no  young  men's 
college  in  our  land  which  would  not  do  better  work  if  it  had  some  first-class 
women  teachers  in  it." 

"It  is  also  possible  that  it  will  be  clear  to  all  some  time  that  a  woman  would 
be  a  better  president  of  Smith  College  than  any  man.  Therefore,  the  above 
three  items,  just  mentioned,  are  a  part  of  Miss  Smith's  plan  of  the  college; 
they  are  to  stand  as  her  'recommendations'  not  as  unchangeable  laws  in  her 
plan." 

In  this  work,  in  his  life-long  service  as  Trustee,  the  gifts  of  my  father's  spirit 
to  Smith  College  seem  to  me  to  be  two,  and  these  gifts  he  almost  literally 
poured  into  all  his  thought  and  effort  for  the  college  for  fifty  years. 

The  first  was  his  belief  in  women.     This  belief  had  no  reservations  of  either 
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mind  or  heart  that  I  could  discover;  it  was  almost  unhampered  by  tradition. 
Opportunity,  which  implied  preparation  on  the  part  of  women  as  well  as  the 
more  flexible  attitude  of  society,  must  inevitably  enable  them  to  make  their 
distinctive  contributions,  which,  in  his  thought,  the  world  sorely  needed.  His 
ideal  was  always  social  rather  than  individual.  It  was  "usefulness,  happiness, 
and  honor"  (I  quote  again  from  his  plan)  that  the  college  was  to  furnish  for 
woman. 

In  the  organization  of  our  college  he  saw  the  humorous  incongruity  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  a  woman's  institution  long  past  the  experimental  stage 
having  only  four  of  its  fourteen  members  women,  and  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  he  worked  steadily  for  their  larger  represen- 
tation. 

The  only  fear  for  the  college  I  ever  heard  my  father  express  was  the  one  that 
unconsciously  it  might  become  a  man's  college  for  women.  He  has  often  said 
with  emphasis,  "  Miss  Smith  founded  a  woman's  college  in  which  both  men  and 
women  were  to  serve  for  its  enrichment,  but  in  which  women,  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  equipped,  were  to  be  given  the  fullest  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment and  responsibility  in  every  department." 

The  second  gift  growing  out  of  his  faith  and  love  for  the  college,  his  deep 
satisfaction  in  its  wise  leadership  and  virile  attainments,  was  his  belief  in  it  as 
eternally  a  pioneer,  uncomplaisant,  pursuing  always  the  ever  soaring  Best. 
To  his  eager,  forward  looking  spirit,  Smith  College  could  never  become  part  of 
the  Established  Order,  it  could  never  know  an  Established  Order  within,  for 
was  it  not  a  developing  instrument  designed  to  enable  women  more  effectively 
and  freely  to  assume  their  share  in  the  decisive  affairs  of  an  ever-changing  world? 


AN  ECONOMIC   QUESTION  ANSWERED 

William  Allan  Neilson 

This  suggestion  for  an  article  by  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  was  offered  by  one  of  the  Board  of 
Editors:  "The  press  and  apparently  the  public  are  asking  the  colleges  to  sanctify  the  exact  established  order. 
Ask  President  Neilson  to  comment  on  this  demand,  in  the  light  of  our  professed  aim  to  teach  our  students  to 
think,  and  judge,  for  themselves.     In  other  words,  what  is  the  aim  of  a  course  in  Political  Science?" 

When  shown  this  memorandum  President  Neilson  said:  "My  answer  to  that  is:  sound  economics  and  no  prop- 
aganda." Subsequently  he  furnished  a  more  detailed  answer, — as  direct  as  if  it  had  been  aimed  at  the  above 
memorandum  instead  of  at  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  eight  hundred  New  York  alumnae, — in  a  speech  delivered 
January  17  at  a  meeting  organized  by  Harriet  Barnes  Pratt  1900,  chairman  of  the  Fund  Committee  for  the  New 
York  City  district.     President  Neilson  himself  revised  the  inadequate  report  of  his  address 

The  dangers,  social,  industrial,  and  political,  which  encompass  America 
to-day  are  due  less  to  ill-will  and  selfishness  than  to  lack  of  intelligence,  under- 
standing, and  sympathy.  No  one  book,  no  one  statement,  no  particular  speech 
or  pamphlet,  can  infiltrate  the  mass  of  the  people  with  a  social  ideal.  The 
process  must  be  gradual,  cumulative,  wavelike.  We  need  not  merely  politi- 
cal information,  but  political  education;  and  education  is  not  the  matter  of  a 
moment  or  of  a  year. 
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To-day  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  balance  is  so  delicate  that  any 
teaching  program,  where  it  touches  upon  politics  or  upon  theories  of  society 
or  problems  of  industry,  is  a  matter  of  wide-spread  curiosity  and  deep  critical 
concern. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  colleges  are  largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
Bolshevism.  This  assertion  implies  that  the  next  generation  can  be  rendered 
immune  from  such  diseases  by  dosing  it  with  ready-made  conservative  opinions. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  in  the  colleges  generally  there  is  a  radical  tendency  in 
the  teaching.  The  academic  economists  are  for  the  most  part  far  from  radical ; 
the  sources  of  Bolshevist  thinking  are  not  to  be  found  in  political  economy  as 
it  is  taught  in  our  colleges. 

Its  origin  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  emotion  than  in  thought,  frequently  in  a 
more  or  less  sentimental  reaction  from  the  harrowing  pictures  that  are 
drawn  of  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  various  industries. 

Cultivating  in  students  the  habit  of  docile  acceptance  of  doctrines,  however 
safe  in  themselves,  is  no  insurance  against  mischievous  doctrine.  A  student 
who  accepts  one  theory  in  this  passive  fashion  is  just  as  liable  to  accept  its 
contrary  at  a  later  date.  The  only  method  on  which  reliance  can  safely  be 
placed  is  that  of  training  the  student  in  the  first-hand  investigation  of  facts; 
in  the  power  of  seeing  which  facts  are  significant;  and  in  the  drawing  of  valid 
inferences.  To  learn  to  think  straight  is  the  chief  aim  of  a  college  education. 
The  institution  which  grasps  this  firmly  will  not  be  driven  to  interfere  with 
academic  freedom.  Teachers  cannot  safely  be  forbidden  to  offer  their  own 
interpretation  of  facts,  but  they  can  and  must  be  asked  to  make  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  objective  facts  and  the  subjective  interpretation.  When 
this  is  done,  there  is  no  risk  of  our  institutions  being  turned  into  organs  of 
propaganda  in  the  social  disputes  of  the  present  moment. 

To  be  explicit:  whether  the  teacher  is  discussing  chemical  elements  or  social 
elements,  the  government  of  New  York  or  the  government  of  Athens  in  the  days 
of  Pericles,  his  object  should  be  to  seek  and  to  teach  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  It  is  his  business  to  present  the  facts  in  the  clearest,  whitest 
light  of  which  he  is  capable.  There  may  be  times  when  his  conscience  bids 
him  give  his  students  his  opinion  upon  an  issue.  It  is  then  his  obvious 
duty  to  discriminate  sharply  between  the  facts  and  his  private  opinion  about 
them.  The  teacher  who  does  that  does  all  that  any  governing  board  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  him.  It  is  his  right  and  his  privilege  to  put  his  heart  into 
his  teaching;  otherwise  he  becomes  the  automatic  recorder  of  facts  too  unim- 
portant to  excite  in  him  or  his  students  either  thought  or  feeling.  The  only 
security  for  education  or  for  society  is  the  security  that  comes  from  the  power 
of  independent  thought. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  graduated  from  Smith  in  1887.     Since  1906  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  title  of  this  article  and  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  give  definite 
proof  that  a  long  cherished  dream  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  is  realized. 

The  long  wished  for,  much  needed  new  house  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
the  early  spring,  and  great  is  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  therefrom  not  only 
by  the  president  and  his  family,  but  by  the  faculty  and  the  administration  for 
purely  utilitarian  reasons,  and  by  the  alumnae,  because  they  can  but  rejoice  to 
have  the  president  of  the  College  in  a  home  so  beautiful  and  dignified  and  so 
admirably  adapted  for  the  dispensing  of  the  gracious  hospitality  which  we  like 
to  feel  is  characteristic  of  the  College,  yet  wish  to  make  as  little  burdensome  as 
may  be  for  its  head. 

The  old  house  is  sorely  needed  in  so  many  ways  that  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided which  need  must  be  served  first:  whether  to  devote  it  to  purely  admin- 
istrative uses,  or  to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  the  faculty  who  greatly  need  at 
once  more  seminar  and  office  rooms  than  are  now  available.  In  any  case,  the 
house  is  likely  to  stand  for  a  long  present  outwardly  unchanged,  however  its 
interior  may  be  remodeled. 

I  confess  that  I  am  glad  of  this  and  I  suspect  that  many  other  alumnae  will 
be  also,  especially  those  who,  like  myself,  hark  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
college  when  many  of  us  had  closer  association  as  individuals  with  the  house 
than  has  been  possible  to  the  students  of  recent  years,  because  of  their  great 
numbers.  I  wonder,  however,  if  any  class  after  1887  remembers  playing 
"Going  to  Jerusalem"  and  "Magic  Music"  in  the  parlors  of  the  president's 
house  on  the  occasion,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  of  the  president's  recep- 
tion to  the  entering  class.  Delightfully  simple  days  were  those! — and  some  of 
us  dear  pigtailed  innocents!  But  the  majority  pinned  up  our  locks  with 
meticulous  care  as  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  full-fledged  college 
students. 

Harriet  Seelye  Rhees  in  her  charming  paper  in  the  July  Quarterly  gave  a 
lovely  picture  of  the  happy  freedom  of  the  Seelye  children  as  they  roamed  what 
seemed  to  them  the  far  regions  of  the  campus  towards  College  Lane  or  trailed 
fairy  robes  through  the  feathery  blossoms  of  the  presidential  asparagus  bed. 
But  as  the  college  grew  in  numbers  and  the  open  space  of  the  campus  contracted 
with  the  erection  of  building  after  building,  asparagus  bed,  flower  garden,  and 
even  pasturage  for  the  Seelye  cow, — grown  almost  epic  as  sung  by  Mr.  McCal- 
lum  in  his  plea  for  a  larger  endowment, — disappeared  before  the  demands  of  our 
changing  conditions. 

Few  who  had  to  do  with  the  College  in  those  early  days,  I  fancy,  perhaps  not 
even  the  Seelye  family,  certainly  not  the  trustees,  realized  how  the  freedom  and 
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privacy  of  the  president's  house  and  grounds  had  gradually  diminished  even 
to  the  vanishing  point.  When,  however,  in  1910,  a  new  president  with  a  family 
of  young  children  came  to  us,  the  restrictions  and  annoyances  of  the  situation 
became  very  clear,  and  were  felt  as  matters  to  be  changed  as  soon  as  a  right 
solution  of  the  problem  could  be  found.  Various  suggestions  were  made  for  a 
house  at  some  distance  from  the  college;  the  possibility  of  buying  a  house 
already  built  and  altering  it  was  considered ;  but  nothing  seemed  quite  suitable, 
and  the  matter  was  postponed  pending  possible  important  purchases  of  real 
estate  and  a  large  general  scheme  for  the  physical  development  of  the  college. 

With  a  second  change  in  administration  and  the  coming  of  President  Neilson, 
also  with  a  family  of  young  children,  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  was  more 
keenly  felt  than  ever,  and  the  Trustees  determined  to  change  it  forthwith, 
even  though  the  cost  of  building  had  increased  tremendously  in  the  nine  years 
devoted  to  arriving  at  this  decision.  There  is  now  the  compensating  satis- 
faction to  their  New  England  instinct  of  thrift  which  comes  from  realizing  that 
essential  office  and  teaching  space  may  be  secured  at  small  cost  by  converting 
the  present  house  to  such  uses. 

And  so  the  house  was  planned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ames  of  Boston,  and  the  dream 
is  now  a  thing  of  solid  and  very  beautiful  fact  in  brick  and  mortar,  pale  grey 
stucco  and  white  pilaster,  of  simple  Colonial  design  and  gracious  spaces,  and 
with  ample  comfort  for  the  daily  family  life  of  the  president,  yet  with  adequate 
provision  for  the  frequent  informal  and  occasional  more  general  hospitality 
that  is  so  precious  and  desirable  a  thing  in  the  life  of  a  college.  Standing  on  the 
bluff  above  Paradise  Pond  where  it  makes  the  broadest  curve,  the  house  looks 
across  a  broad  grass  terrace  down  the  gentle  slope  of  a  lovely  wooded  glade, 
or  across  the  pond  to  familiar  Mt.  Tom  in  the  distance. 

The  situation  gives  the  necessary  freedom  and  privacy  for  the  President's 
family,  yet  is  on  ground  between  our  main  campus  and  Allen  Field,  soon  we 
hope  to  be  transformed  by  the  building  of  our  new  dormitories  into  a  residen- 
tial campus  housing  some  nine  hundred  students.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Allen  Field  then  be  renamed  Picardy,  since  the  athletic  field  ought  to  take  its 
old  name  to  its  new  site  near  the  old  riding  academy. 

The  purchase  of  the  land  on  which  the  new  house  stands  gives  the  College 
control  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Paradise  Pond,  from  the  old  hoe  factory  to  Mr. 
McCallum's  boat-house,  and  thus  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  go 
all  the  way  from  College  Hall  to  the  present  Allen  Field,  the  home  of 
future  dormitories,  on  property  owned  by  the  College.  This  means  added 
beauty  and  variety  for  our  campus,  with  much  more  sense  of  freedom  and 
space,  and  no  loss  of  compactness  or  accessibility. 


JOHN  TAPPAN  STODDARD 

The  following  tribute  from  a  colleague,  printed  in  the  Smith  College  Weekly,  we  are  privileged  to  reprint  here. 

The  sudden  death  of  Professor  Stoddard  on  Tuesday,  December  9,  has  left 
his  associates  with  a  feeling  of  irreparable  loss.  He  gave  to  Smith  College  a 
devoted  service  of  forty-one  years. 

John  Tappan  Stoddard  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1874  and  in 
1878  from  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  made  his  doctorate  siimtna 
cum  laude  under  Hubner.  In  the  fall  of  1878  President  Seelye  appointed  him 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics.  In  1881  he  succeeded  Miss  Capen  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  in  1897  was  made  head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

In  all  of  these  positions  he  did  constructive  work,  holding  a  place  on  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  College.  In  his  later  years  his  creative 
ability  found  expression  in  writing.  He  published  several  valuable  textbooks 
now  in  use  in  many  colleges,  and  a  unique  treatise  on  "The  Science  of  Bil- 
liards." He  brought  to  his  work  keen  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  and  unusual 
practical  ability. 

Professor  Stoddard  was  better  understood  and  more  appreciated  in  his  small 
classes  and  in  Colloquium  than  in  his  large  classes.  An  aristocrat  in  his  feel- 
ings and  an  individualist  in  his  attitude  toward  life,  he  was  disinclined  to  force 
his  views  upon  anyone.  Any  initiative,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  student 
received  hearty  response  and  cooperation  from  him.  Graduates  felt  sure  of  his 
unfailing  help  and  practical  advice.  He  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  Colloquium, 
a  departmental  club  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  seminars  in  the  German 
universities:  a  social  and  intellectual  meeting-place  for  faculty  and  students. 
While  the  discussions  and  papers  at  these  meetings  were  serious  and  scientific 
in  character,  there  was  a  delightful  informality  and  freedom  from  restraint 
which  made  Colloquium  dear  to  the  hearts  of  its  members.  It  was  the  personal 
charm  of  Professor  Stoddard  that  gave  the  club  its  peculiar  interest  and  that 
won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all.     We  have  lost  a  kindly  friend,  a  resourceful 

leader,  and  a  keenlv  intellectual  teacher.  .,         T  „ 

Mary  Louise  Poster 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A  WORLD   ASSOCIATION   OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

We  are  permitted  to  reprint  the  following  article  from  the  A.  C  A.  Journal  for  November.  The  subject  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  Smith  woman,  and  thi9  authoritative  statement,  new  to  many  Quarterly  readers,  cannot  be  bettered. 
It  is  supplemented  by  an  advance  notice  of  the  practical  project  spoken  of  in  the  last  paragraph.  For  this 
material  we  are  much  indebted  to  Miss  Helen  Denman  ioio,  who  is  working  professionally  on  publicity  for  the  tour, 
now  in  progress,  of  the  British  scholars.  Mrs.  Alice  Lord  Parsons  1897  is  the  publicity  member  of  the  committee, 
which  also  includes  Dean  Comstock. 

On  July  tenth  last,  in  London,  there  was  created,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  and  the  Federation  of  University  Women 
of  Great  Britain,  an  International  Association  of  University  Women.     The  new 
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organization  is  the  result  of  the  movement  started  more  than  three  years  ago 
by  the  appointment  of  an  A.  C.  A.  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

Then  came  the  war  and  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  closeness  of  the  bond 
uniting  us  with  our  European  allies.  We  in  America  saw  clearly  for  the  first 
time  to  how  great  an  extent  our  educational  ideals  and  methods  had  been 
dominated,  particularly  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  by  the  influence  of  the 
German  universities.  We  sought  a  corrective  by  various  means,  one  of 
the  most  effective  being  the  sending  and  receiving  of  educational  missions  by  the 
allied  countries. 

One  such  mission,  the  British,  included  in  its  personnel  two  women.  Their 
inclusion  was,  we  are  told,  an  afterthought — a  belated  recognition  of  the  large 
part  played  by  women  in  higher  education  in  America.  Afterthought  or  not, 
it  was  most  wise;  and  the  British  government  had  besides  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  happiest  possible  selection  of  candidates  for  this  service — -Caroline 
Spurgeon,  professor  of  English  Literature  at  London  University,  and  Professor 
Rose  Sidgwick  of  Birmingham.  The  untimely  death  of  Miss  Sidgwick  shortly 
before  the  date  set  for  her  return  to  her  homeland  revealed  the  depth  of  the 
impression  she  had  made  during  the  few  short  months  of  her  stay  and  brought 
an  instant  demand  that  her  visit  be  commemorated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Rose  Sidgwick  Memorial  Fellowship  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  one  of  her 
countrywomen  for  graduate  study  in  the  United  States. 

Before  Miss  Sidgwick's  death,  however,  there  had  been  held  in  Boston  a  con- 
ference of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  women's  education  in  this  country  to  talk 
over  with  these  two  distinguished  visitors  the  practical  means  of  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Exchange  lecture- 
ships and  scholarships,  and  the  methods  of  creating  and  awarding  them,  were 
discussed  at  length.  The  most  important  result  of  the  conference,  however, 
was  the  emergence  of  the  idea  that  back  of  such  separate  and  detached  efforts  at 
rapproachment  must  lie  some  permanent  union  of  the  university  women  of  the 
two  countries  and  perhaps  ultimately  of  the  world. 

Miss  Spurgeon  returned  to  London  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  possible 
significance  to  the  movement  for  permanent  peace  and  international  under- 
standing of  such  a  world  union  of  university  women.  The  result  was  an  invita- 
tion to  our  Association  to  send  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Federation  in  July 
representatives  to  work  out  jointly  with  the  British  women  a  possible  constitu- 
tion for  such  an  international  association  and  to  arrange  practical  plans  for  the 
immediate  launching  of  the  undertaking. 

In  response  to  this  invitation,  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Chairman  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  Committee  on  International  Relations,  was  authorized  to  represent 
the  Association  at  this  conference.  President  M .  Carey  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Dean  Helen  Taft  of  the  same  institution,  both  members  of  our  committee, 
were  also  present  at  some  of  the  meetings.  A  tentative  constitution  was 
drafted,  which  was  afterward  accepted  by  the  British  Federation  and  which  will 
be  submitted  to  our  Association  for  acceptance  at  the  next  Council  meeting  in 
April. 
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Efforts  will  be  made  at  once  to  find  and  bring  into  the  International  Associa- 
tion the  various  national  groups  already  organized  and  to  secure  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  groups  where  this  has  not  yet  occurred.  It  is  said  that  the  univer- 
sity women  of  Sweden  are  already  well  organized.  During  the  past  summer 
the  Canadian  women  have  perfected  their  organization,  and  word  has  recently 
come  from  Peru  that  one  of  our  members  visiting  there  has  formed  an  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  University  women  of  Peru,  twelve  in  number,  but  making  up  in 
enthusiasm  what  they  lack  in  numbers.  Our  recently  formed  branch  in  Japan 
and  a  still  unorganized  group  of  American  college  women  in  China  have  been 
asked  to  create  as  soon  as  possible  national  organizations  of  the  university 
women  of  those  countries  to  affiliate  with  the  International  Association. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  first  conference  of  this  body,  which  is 
scheduled  for  July  1920,  in  London,  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  at 
least  four  national  organizations — -those  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

Meantime  a  practical  project  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
International  Association  is  already  going  forward. 

The  movement  to  federate  has  not  gone  beyond  this  initial  step,  but  it  is 
expected  that  in  the  United  States  it.  will  be  fully  carried  out  when  once  our 
college  women  have  learned  of  it.  Miss  Spurgeon  and  Mrs.  MacLean  are  to 
make  a  six  weeks'  tour  of  the  leading  educational  centers  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posal for  federation.  Miss  Spurgeon  will  visit  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  will  include  the  following  colleges  in  her  tour: 
Smith,  Randolph-Macon  College  for  Women,  Sweet  Briar,  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women,  Winston-Salem,  the  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Vanderbilt  University,  Transylvania  College,  and  Kentucky  State 
University. 

Mrs.  MacLean  will  visit  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  tour  the  Pacific  Coast,  including 
in  her  route  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Pomona  College,  Mills 
College,  Leland  Stanford  University,  the  University  of  California,  Reed  College, 
and  the  state  universities  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Dr.  Cullis,  who  will  arrive  in  the  United  States  later  than  Miss  Spurgeon  and 
Mrs.  MacLean,  and  whose  tour  is  to  follow  the  giving  of  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Vassar,  will  visit  women's  colleges  and  co-educational  universities  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  three  women  are  worthy  exponents  of  the  cause  of  world  federation.  In 
the  world  of  women,  they  are  international  figures.  Miss  Spurgeon  is  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  London.  She  and  Dr.  Cullis  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  women  in  Great  Britain  to  occupy  university 
chairs.  Miss  Spurgeon  is  docteur  de  VUniversite  de  Paris;  Litt.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan ;  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Letters.  She  is  the 
author  of  "  Five  Hundred  Years  of  Chaucer  Criticism  and  Allusion,"  "  Chaucer 
devant  la  Critique"  and  "Mysticism  in  English  Literature."     We  have  already 
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referred  to  her  position  as  president  of  the  Federation  of  University  Women 
of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Cullis  is  professor  of  physiology  in  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  University  of  London,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  the  Federation  of  University  Women  of  Great  Britain. 

Mrs.MacLean  is  Doctor  of  Science,  London,  and  won  in  1913  the  $1000  prize 
offered  by  the  American  Naples  Table  Association  for  the  best  piece  of  original 
scientific  research  by  a  woman.  Her  essay  was  in  the  field  of  physiological 
chemistry.     She  is  treasurer  of  the  Federation. 

That  the  distinguished  visitors  will  find  much  latent  sympathy  for  the  plan 
for  international  union  is  the  expectation  of  the  American  central  committee  for 
the  tour,  which  represents  all  college  groups.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
international  educational  movement  of  equal  scope  and  significance  has  grown 
out  of  the  world  war. 

Here  are  two  further  plans  for  international  friendliness  among  college 
women,  quoted  from  the  A.  C.  A.  Journal : 

The  new  A.  C.  A.  national  headquarters  and  club  house  in  Washington  will 
serve  as  a  center  of  information  and  hospitality  for  foreign  university  women 
visiting  the  United  States  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  establish  cooperative 
relations  with  College  Clubs  over  the  country  as  subsidiary  centers  for  these 
purposes.  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  offered  the  use  of  a  house  in  Paris  as  a 
similar  center  for  that  country;  while  in  London  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
Association  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 


NORTHAMPTON 

Marie  Emelie  Gilchrist 

Miss  Gilchrist,  who  is  1016,  is  so  versatile  an  artist  that  nothing  she  does  is  representative  of  all  she  can  do, 
but  everything  she  does  is  charming. 

Oh  little  valley  town,  by  hills  befriended, 
The  College  makes  your  streets  forever  young; 
Where  girlhood  goes  with  laughing  mirth  attended, 
And  never  a  day  may  pass  unloved,  unsung. 

You  made  us  free  of  all  your  woodland  byways, 
Wild  apples,  nuts,  and  checkerberry  leaves; 
Your  watermeads  and  windy  hilltop  highways, 
And  dozy  hours  among  your  autumn  sheaves. 

Elm  Street — with  pungs  and  sleigh-bells  quaintly  merry; 
Round  Hill — black  shadows — and  a  riding  moon; 
The  meadow  road  that  leads  to  Hockanum  Ferry; 
Mill  River  and  the  shallow  water's  tune. 
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May  twilights  drenched  with  rain  and  lilac  fragrance; 
October  by  the  river — driftwood  fires, 
And  snowy  nights  when  homeward-turning  vagrants 
Beheld  your  silver  roofs  and  gleaming  spires. 

To  you  the  spring  returns  with  added  fairness 
Enriched  with  heritage  of  older  days; 
With  bygone  springtimes  haunting  young  awareness, 
With  happy  ghosts  companioning  their  ways. 

And  Youth-In-Age,  whose  ghost  it  is  that  lingers 
Where  learning  dwells  in  such  a  kindly  guise, 
Turns  to  a  well-loved  page  with  eager  fingers — 
Your  village  ways,  beneath  New  England  skies. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Ethel  Puffer  Howes 

In  the  stimulating  account  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes,  in  the  November 
Quarterly,  of  the  School  of  Urbanism  in  Paris,  occurs  a  reference  to  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research,  which,  to  anyone  with  experience  or  interest  in  that 
institution,  invites  to  comment.  But  the  impulse  to  clear  up  a  seemingly 
erroneous  impression  turns  to  a  feeling  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  general 
distinction  which  is  worth  while  making  to  Quarterly  readers — though  hardly 
to  be  made,  alas,  in  an  editorial  note,  even  with  the  kindly  connivance  of  my 
colleagues! 

The  passage  I  refer  to  commends  the  School  of  Urbanism  because  it  "goes 
in  for  training;"  and  quite  explicitly  deprecates  the  supposed  deficiency  in 
that  regard,  and  the  "philosophic  rather  than  scientific"  trend,  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research.  The  aim  of  the  Paris  School  is  explained  to  be  to 
train  men  and  women  in  urbanism  that  they  may  build  new  villages  and  cities 
better  suited  to  human  needs  than  the  old.  As  we  should  expect,  and  as  we  see 
from  the  program,  its  main  emphasis  is  on  the  technical  disciplines  of  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  trade  technic,  organization,  administration,  public  works, 
with  some  theory  of  social  constructiveness.  That  is,  urbanism  is  clearly  to 
be  rated  as  a  profession,  concerned  with  a  concrete,  definitely  limited  activity. 
In  fact,  the  very  condition  of  a  profession  is  that  it  has  to  do  with  a  sharply 
limited  field,  with  a  relatively  fixed,  accepted  subject-matter,  approved  disci- 
pline and  methods;  and  only  in  reference  to  such  activity  would  it  seem  quite 
logical  to  speak  of  training. 

Now  in  so  far  as  the  New  School  of  Social  Research  deals  with  such  estab- 
lished disciplines,  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  its  training  is  sound,  severe,  and 
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on  the  highest  professional  plane.  Its  courses,  for  instance,  in  advanced 
statistical  methods,  public  finance,  public  administration,  economics  (for 
teachers  of  economics),  modern  aspects  of  banking  and  corporation  finance, 
sales  costs  and  their  relation  to  production,  might  be  adduced  here.  Several 
employers,  for  instance,  among  them  large  bankers  and  engineering  firms,  have 
entered  groups  of  their  assistants  in  these  courses.  And  as  regards  supplying 
the  facts,  no  one  who  has  noted  the  unparalleled  wealth  of  material  offered  in 
the  New  School  could  attribute  to  it  any  deficiency  there. 

But  in  associating  the  two  at  all — is  there  not  a  confusion  between  the 
aims  of  a  school  dealing  with  a  subject-matter  primarily  technical,  and  moving 
in  the  realm  of  the  accepted  or  approved,  looking  toward  a  concrete  physical 
accomplishment,  and  a  somewhat  narrow  one,  at  that;  and  those  of  an  institu- 
tion dedicated  to  inquiry  and  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  whole  field  of 
public  affairs,  disinterestedly  vowed  "to  follow  the  argument  whithersoever  it 
may  lead?"  America  has  many  excellent  schools  of  civics,  philanthropy, 
social  work,  which  deal  with  what  might  be  called  the  technique  of  relief  and 
improvement,  all  operating  within  an  established  discipline  and  accepted 
premises.  With  these  the  new  School  of  Urbanism,  it  would  seem,  might 
properly  be  compared,  as  an  extension  into  the  realm  of  physical  environment. 
But  it  is  as  analyst  and  philosopher-critic  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  society,  with  some  of  the  best  minds  in  this  country  and  others  reach- 
ing out  to  a  dynamic  and  creative  relation  to  vital  modern  issues,  that,  I  believe, 
the  New  School  is  unmatched.  Its  nearest  analogue  would  be  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques,  founded  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

The  point  of  Dr.  Robinson's  reference  to  Bruno,  cited  by  Mrs.  Hawes, 
seems  to  be  that  Bruno,  as  the  greatest  of  early  Renaissance  philosophers, 
suffered  expulsion  from  his  fellow  Dominicans  and  finally  death,  for  insisting, 
against  the  current  passive  Aristotelian  scholasticism,  on  a  more  fruitful  way  of 
thinking  about  the  world  and  human  society.  The  New  School  also  intends,  I 
take  it,  that  "an  action,  not  a  state"  shall  be  the  final  issue  of  its  studies. 


THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

On  February  25,  26,  and  27  the  Alumnae  Council  meets  in  Northampton, 
for  the  most  stirring  sessions  of  its  existence.  At  the  climax  of  the  intensive 
campaign  for  $4,000,000  the  Council  will  reap  the  glorious  harvest  of  all  the 
labors  of  our  7500  graduates  and  their  co-workers. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 

COOPERATIVE  FINANCE 

This  article  about  the  progress  of  the  Smith  College  Fund  was  promised  to 
prospective  subscribers  by  the  business  manager  of  the  Quarterly  before  she 
realized  that  the  news  of  the  Fund  would  all  be  "scooped"  by  the  official 
Fund  newspaper,  Stand  By — Smith.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  subscribers  who 
are  interested  only  in  news  of  the  Fund  will  look  at  the  matter  in  a  large  way— 
in  other  words,  will  agree  with  us  that  everything  about  Smith  College  is  pub- 
licity for  the  Fund  and  therefore  deals  indirectly  with  its  progress.  Every 
Quarterly  is  full  of  such  articles.  It  has  been  very  hard  to  collect  the  usual 
number  for  this  particular  issue.  The  alumnae  are  all  busy  helping  the  fund 
in  the  margins  of  their  useful  and  busy  days,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  "What 
they  are  Doing."  All  the  writers  who  might  be  called  upon  in  an  emergency 
are  writing  for  the  Fund.  Several  people,  including  one  Columbia  professor, 
promised  articles  which  have  not  been  received — and  in  some  cases  we  are 
not  even  in  receipt  of  an  explanation.  The  Fund  is  probably  responsible. 
As  one  result,  all  that  is  left  of  an  article  on  new  ideas  and  ideals  in  education, 
with  varied  comments  by  Smith  women  who  are  teachers,  is  Miss  Clement's 
I  No,  Thank  You !"  in  Let  Us  Talk.  We  hope  to  have  the  rest  of  the  sympo- 
sium on  teaching  next  time,  including  responses  to  Miss  Clement.  As  paper  is 
very  high  and  labor  also,  and  the  thrift  of  Smith  College  is  quite  justly  being 
featured  in  this  campaign,  the  slightly  abbreviated  length  of  the  current  issue 
is  easily  endured. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  print  a  separate  paragraph,  calling  attention  to 
the  exceptional  amount  of  advertising  in  this  number,  and  to  the  character- 
istically academic — not  to  say  Smith — quality  of  some  of  it.  Our  yearly 
budget  was  badly  eaten  into  by  the  two  previous  numbers.  Thanks  to  our 
lack  of  contributions,  for  which  we  are  able  to  pay  only  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  excellent  publicity  for  the  ideas  and  the  authors,  and  thanks  to  our  adver- 
tisers, who  pay  very  well  for  the  publicity  we  give  to  them  and  their  ideas,  this 
number  is  a  real  Thrift  Campaign  Number.  Now  that  the  Smith  alumnae  have 
had  a  little  experience  with  publicity  for  their  Fund,  it  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  remind  them  that  after  all  the  world  is  run  on  the  basis  of  value  given  for 
value  received  (quid  pro  quo).  If  we  are  to  be  fair  to  our  advertisers  and  en- 
courage those  who  are  experimenting  with  us  as  a  medium  for  publicity,  we 
must,  to  use  a  bit  of  that  picturesque  commercial  slang  that  we  have  been 
learning  together, "deliver the  goods," — which  in  this  case  means  use  the  goods. 

To  continue  with  the  progress  of  the  Fund:  if  this  article  were  signed  by  the 
central  committee  or  its  chairman,  or  even  by  some  minor  official,  it  would 
carry  more  weight.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  what  official  could 
sign  it.  It  is  hoped  that  if  certain  passages  were  deleted — a  different  passage 
in  every  case — any  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  article  would  be  proud  to 
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do  so.  But  the  omission  of  any  important  idea  would  interfere  with  the  largest 
interpretation  of  the  title.  And  to  change  the  essential  meaning  of  the  title 
would  be  to  ruin  the  article,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author. 

"Why  need  any  one  sign  it?"  demands  the  logical  alumna,  who  has  recently 
been  taking  the  intensive  course  in  pamphlet  reading  offered  by  the  publicity 
department  of  the  campaign  committee.  (This  course  has  been  optional. 
Some  alumnae,  we  understand,  have  elected  it  and  worked  hard  at  it  and  to 
good  purpose.  Some  have  treated  it  as  a  snap  course,  and  profited  accordingly. 
Some  have  not  taken  it,  for  adequate  personal  reasons.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
large  body  of  persons  to  cooperate  in  an  intensive  course  during  any  short  and 
definite  period  of  time.) 

Now  a  pamphlet  is  an  important,  authoritative,  and,  particularly  nowadays, 
an  expensive  piece  of  literature.  It  is  meant  for  broadcast  distribution,  and 
everybody,  just  after  a  world  war,  knows  that  a  lot  of  broadcast  ammunition 
is  wasted.  But  a  big  intensive  campaign  has  to  be  fought  out  that  way. 
Important  authoritative  material,  put  in  final,  brief,  convincing  shape,  has  had 
to  be  handled  by  a  great  many  persons.  A  one-man  pamphlet — a  signed 
pamphlet — of  any  importance  is  a  practical  impossibility.  But  a  magazine 
article  that  is  unsigned  is  either  editorial  or  anonymous. 

I  do  not  want  this  article  to  be  anonymous;  the  opinions  are  my  own.  For 
the  same  reason  I  cannot  make  the  board  of  editors  responsible;  it  is  a  personal, 
unofficial  matter;  it  is  a  mere  coincidence  that  editorial  initials  are  signed  to  it. 
When  Smith  College  alumnae  are  out  after  $4,000,000  one  has  to  act  simultane- 
ously in  different  capacities — a  dangerous,  difficult,  and  intriguing  thing  to 
do — if  the  central  committee  wants  you  to  act  that  way.  Thus  did  the 
Quarterly  editor  abandon  a  quiet  country  life  and  a  comparatively  peaceful 
editorial  sanctum  for  the  New  York  office  and  emergency  literary — and  other — 
effort,  at  the  behest  of  a  telegram  from  the  efficient  executive  who  is  responsible 
for  our  campaign  publicity. 

I  went,  like  most  women  when  "big  business"  calls  them,  leaving  much  per- 
sonal business  behind  ("Woman's  work,"  etc.,)  but  with  the  assurance  that 
seems  to  be  associated  with  war  work  and  post-war  work,  that  you  cannot 
evade  big  responsibilities  because  life  is  full  of  small  ones.  Somehow  you  must 
manage  to  meet  both.  And  if  you  did  not  belong  to  the  Unit  or  go  to  France, 
but  all  the  more  if  you  did,  now  is  a  chance  to  help  do  a  big,  fine  thing — a 
thing  so  big  and  so  fine  that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  men  and  women  to  accomplish 
it.     This  is  the  spirit  of  our  Fund  and  of  the  hour. 

Call  it  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  world,  if  you  like.  The  general  public — and 
we  Smiths  are  surely  that — reacts  well  just  now  to  that  phrase.  "Recon- 
struction "  is  already  out-dated  war  slang.  "  New  world  "  is  less  accurate,  but 
it  has  the  magic  that  goes  with  all  newness,  and  it  is  still  war  slang  or  post- 
war slang  to  conjure  with.  Of  course  the  philosophers  know — and  some 
alumnae  of  Smith  are  philosophers — that  "the  world  is  and  will  ever  continue 
to  be  what  we  choose  to  make  it;"  that  it  is  "our  world  to  curse  or  to 
bless,"  that  "there  is  a  bad  way  and  a  good  way,  a  sensible  way  and  a  foolish 
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way,  a  way  to  peace,  beauty,  and  joy,  and  there  is  a  way  to  hell;"  but  that 
"  Many  have  died  in  sublime  trustfulness  that  their  deaths  would  give  birth 
to  a  new  day  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  earth.  So  let  us  who  live  keep 
faith  with  those  who  have  died  for  us." 

These  words  appear  upon  David  Edstrom's  bas  relief  called  "Significance 
of  the  League  of  Nations,"  the  clay  model  of  which  has  been  given  by  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  to  President  Wilson.  They  deal  with  matters  of 
hard  and  significant  fact  and  of  bitter  and  wonderful  experience,  and  their 
applicability  to  the  Smith  College  Fund  campaign  shows  merely  that  the  educa- 
tion of  future  citizens  and  international  understanding  are  both  part  of  the 
new-old  spirit  that  has  always  been  behind  progress. 

Another  equally  cogent  proof  of  the  essential  unity  of  all  the  big,  progressive 
movements  of  to-day  is  afforded  by  this  statement  of  President  Neilson's,  made 
in  one  of  his  campaign  speeches.  The  education  that  he  is  talking  about  might 
well  influence  national  as  well  as  collegiate  circles: — 

The  phrase  "liberal  education"  is  not  a  cant  phrase;  education  does  liber- 
ate, does  set  free,  if  it  goes  deep  enough.  Liberal  education  deals  with  the 
part  of  personality  that  is  worth  while  for  its  own  sake,  regardless  of  what  it 
produces.  Its  end  is  that  the  soul  of  man  shall  live  and  shall  joy  in  its  life. 
If  we  do  not  achieve  some  measure  of  liberal  education, — if  we  stop  with  the 
facts  of  life,  or  with  the  professions,  or  with  the  material  rewards  that  educa- 
tion may  bring,  we  have  wasted  our  opportunities.  We  have  spent  ourselves 
on  the  means,  and  never  reached  the  ends. 

This  is  the  sort  of  education  that  we  are  campaigning  to  finance,  not  ade- 
quately or  luxuriously  but  efficiently:  to  give  it  a  living  wage  and  so  a  fighting 
chance  to  "get  across "  to  one  section  of  American  life  the  things  that  make  men 
and  women  free. 

The  value  of  this  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  went  to  the  campaign 
office  as  requested  and  tried  to  help  on  the  Fund — and  went  away  and  came 
up  to  Northampton  to  edit  the  Quarterly.  That  is,  it  represents  an  informed 
but  detached  alumna  impression  of  the  drive.  The  central  committee  chair- 
man and  the  chairman  of  publicity  furnished  ideas  for  the  article.  Those 
ideas  are  here,  with  others  gathered,  in  the  spirit  of  cooperating  and  letting 
others  do  the  same,  from  almost  any  alumna,  including  the  remainder  of  the 
central  committee,  also  relatives  of  said  committee  (indignant  or  readjusted  to 
committee  activities  of  women  of  their  families),  from  undergraduates  met  on 
and  off  campus,  from  the  heads  of  campus  houses,  from  the  administration  and 
faculty  of  Smith  College,  and  from  several  trustees.  The  whole  official  group 
have  proved  conclusively  that  financing  education  is  a  live  issue  and  educators 
and  trustees  are  awake  to  the  fact,  by  cooperating  a  little  more  promptly  and 
a  good  deal  more  effectively  than  most  of  the  other  contributors  to  this  article. 
But  a  Pullman  porter  contributed  a  very  valuable  idea, — that  those  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  helping  much  are  not  generally  to  blame, — and  a  baggageman  on 
the  Harlem  Division  of  the  N.  Y.  C,  who  is  interested  in  more  dormitories  for 
Smith  College  because  his  sister  is  a  very  efficient  cook  in  one  of  the  present 
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dormitories,  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  our  public  is  bigger  than  some  of 
us  had  possibly  realized.  The  porter  is  interested  because  Northampton  is  on 
his  beat;  he  has  practical  possibilities  of  usefulness  as  well  as  ideas — he  can 
beat  Burleson's  mail  bags  to  New  York,  and  is  glad  to  do  so  for  the  Fund. 

It  is  not  so  surprising  a  development  of  the  campaign  that  we  alumnae 
should  discover  that  the  faculty  of  Smith  College  is  a  more  remarkable  body 
than  we  had  most  of  us  realized.  Naturally  old  grads  are  strong  on  memories 
and  traditions — different  memories  and  traditions,  covering  in  each  case  one 
college  generation  of  four  years.  When  we  were  in  college  most  of  us  admired 
the  faculty  as  a  whole;  liked  some  of  it,  and  were  afraid  of  most  of  it.  Upon 
one  graduate  of  the  Victorian  era,  specifically  the  late  nineties,  the  present 
faculty  makes  a  good  deal  the  same  impression — although  she  could  probably 
count  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands  those  she  knew  in  college.  To  her  fairly 
unprejudiced  and  now  perfectly  unacademic  mind,  there  seems  to  have  come 
about  one  great  change  in  our  faculty.  They  are  now  the  faculty  of  an  insti- 
tution no  longer  slightly  provincial  but  national  and  even  international,  with 
important  affiliations  that  the  faculty  in  her  day  did  not  dream  of  achieving. 

Query:  has  the  "  new  spirit  "  or  the  "  new  world  "  anything  to  do  with  the 
difference  in  all  of  us?  The  academically  accurate  among  the  faculty  will 
reply  that  a  world  is  not  made  in  a  day.  The  modernists  will  say  that  you 
can  feel  new  when  you  are  not — is  it  a  mental  test  that  shows  you  to  be 
capable  or  otherwise  of  understanding  finance  and  colleges  and  publicity? 
The  philosophers  on  the  faculty  furnished  us  with  the  compromise  position 
outlined  earlier  in  this  article.  It  must  be  delightful  to  be  a  philosopher  and 
to  understand  newness  and  oldness  and  other  big  concepts  without  waiting 
for  a  campaign  for  funds  to  teach   you  about  them. 

Just  one  instance — -though  none  is  needed — to  show  how  no  individual 
alumna,  no  geographical  or  class  group,  can  even  guess  how  big  an  asset  to  our 
campaign  is  our  faculty,  past  and  present.  In  the  Nation  for  Jan.  17  is  an 
article  by  a  Japanese  critic  on  "American  Imitations  of  Japanese  Poetry." 
The  first  lyric,  quoted  as  the  "exquisite"  work  of  one  of  the  poets  "who 
have  tried  to  make  the  Orient  their  own,"  is  this  of  Adelaide  Crapsey's: 

"As  it 
Were  tissue  of  silver 
I'll  wear,  O  fate,  thy  grey, 
And  go,  mistily  radiant,  clad 
Like  the  moon." 

Naturally  Smith  College  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Japanese  critic,  who  doubtless 
did  not  know,  as  few  Smith  readers  will  be  aware,  that  Adelaide  Crapsey,  who 
died  in  1914,  at  thirty-six,  was  for  the  two  years  preceding  her  fatal  illness 
instructor  in  poetics  at  Smith  College.  She  had  acquired  the  necessary  scholar- 
ship in  America,  Italy,  England.  She  had  also  acquired  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  the  joy  of  life,  and  she  could  express  herself.  Before  the  war  had  turned 
the  world  grey  and  shrouded  the  sun,  she  had  made  her  personal  adjustment 
between  the  facts  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  living. 
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We  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  Smith's  faculty.  They  are  not  advertisers; 
no  one  worth  advertising  is.  They  are  too  busy  teaching  and  studying  to 
advertise  one  another  systematically.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  best  ad- 
visers on  the  Smith  College  staff  who  furnished  the  information  about  the 
Nation  article:  the  type  of  spontaneous,  subtle  publicity  that  counts  double 
any  other  sort.  The  right  attitude  for  alumnae  campaigners  towards  their 
faculty  asset  is  perhaps  that  of  the  typical  undergraduate:  awed  admiration 
of  those  great  enough  to  give  generously  of  their  best,  neither  needing  nor 
expecting  a  return. 

If  the  average  alumna  campaigner  knows  little  of  the  present  faculty,  she 
knows  practically  nothing  about  the  undergraduates.  The  undergraduates 
of  1920  are  a  static  quantity — and  quality — but  there  are  so  many  of  them! 
They  are  too  big  and  too  cosmopolitan  a  group  to  set  down  as  facts  or  add  up  in 
columns  of  figures.  They,  like  their  teachers,  have  become  internationalized 
since  1897,  by  contact  with  a  world  war  and  world  issues,  including  exchange 
professors  and  scholars.  They  have  become  liberated  by  self-government. 
They  have  the  new-old  spirit  with  the  new  emphasis.  That  is,  they  are  young 
and  irresponsible  but  sterner  about  their  own  and  other  people's  ideals  than  the 
pre-war  type  of  collegian,  at  least  as  both  are  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  pre- 
war, first-administration  alumna. 

It  might  be  plausibly  stated  at  this  point  that  the  faculty  and  the  under- 
graduates are  the  two  numerically  large  assets  of  the  campaign  that  are  likely 
to  profit  by  it  directly.  But  we  have  already  come  to  realize  that  the  cam- 
paign is  of  profit  to  all  who  are  involved  in  it,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  give  to  it,  of  work  or  time  or  thought  or 
even  money.  We  are  all,  then,  profiteers,  getting  educated  together.  We 
have  all  envied  the  war  workers  in  the  front  lines,  including  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 
Now  we  who  did  not  go  overseas  and  we  who  did  are  getting  another 
chance  together:  a  chance  unspoiled  by  the  thought  that  the  best  we  can  do 
is  only  to  mend  broken  hearts  and  broken  lives.  Thanks  to  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  Central  Committee,  backed  by  the  large  ideas,  the  wide  experience, 
and  the  liberal  education  of  John  Price  Jones,  our  professional  expert  on  organi- 
zation and  publicity,  most  of  America  is  getting  a  chance  to  help  us:  namely, 
all  the  Smiths,  and  all  or  most  of  the  non-Smiths — they  who  have  sometimes 
considered  themselves  lucky  not  to  belong  to  our  great  tribe. 

The  campaign  assets  so  far  mentioned  may  be  considered,  because  of  the 
size  of  each  unit,  as  intangible,  variable  quantities,  to  be  used  en  masse  or  in 
small  lots  or  as  individuals,  according  to  circumstance.  We  alumnae,  who 
have  been  mentioned  here  but  not  discussed,  because  we  know  ourselves  now, 
or  ought  to, — hope  and  believe  that  we  too  are  assets,  and  that  our  value  is 
appreciating,  as  we  grow  more  responsible,  more  worth  educating,  better 
educated,  in  proportion  as  we  have  assumed  responsibility  for  Smith  College 
and  education.  Old  as  we  are,  or  young  as  we  are,  we  have  all  grown  up  with 
this  campaign,  learning  the  technique  of  cooperation  that  is  new  to  women  in 
practice,  but  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  theory  to  the  sex  that  has  rocked 
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cradles  literally  and  metaphorically  all  the  world  long,  and  is  now  getting 
educated  to  the  consciousness  that  ruling  the  world  is  just  cradle-rocking  on  a 
different  scale — or  shall  we  say  in  a  business  office,  with  a  lot  of  distracting 
typewriters  and  office  rules  around  to  wear  down  nerves  until  one  learns  to 
ignore  some  and  use  others. 

We  come  now  to  our  numerically  small,  individually  large  assets:  the  Dean, 
the  Trustees,  the  three  Presidents.  The  Dean  is  only  a  glorified  alumna;  we 
know  her  and  we  are  proud  of  her.  Of  the  Trustees,  who  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber without  President  Neilson,  five  speak  for  themselves  or  are  spoken  of  in 
this  Quarterly;  we  dare  do  no  more  with  so  august  a  body.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness and  our  privilege  to  believe  in  our  governing  board  and  to  let  them  speak 
for  themselves.  We  have  left,  then,  a  president  emeritus,  an  ex-president,  and 
President  Neilson.  What  other  college  in  America  can  offer  the  same  aggre- 
gation of  presidents  for  a  financial  drive? 

President  Seelye  has  been  called  by  Samuel  Walker  McCall,  ex-governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  trustee  of  Smith  College,  "a  great  educator"  with  "the 
vision  of  a  great  statesman"  and  the  ability  to  "have  made  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  any  country  in  the  world."  Smith  women  know — and  so  did 
Governor  McCall  when  he  singled  out  one  point  to  drive  home — that  President 
Seelye's  spiritual  influence  grew  with  every  year  of  his  service  to  the  College. 
We  are  prouder  of  his  spiritual  and  educational  leadership  than  any  business 
man,  friend  of  Smith  College  (who  is  planning  to  leave  millions  to  Smith 
because  it  has  been  run  on  principles  of  thrift  and  economy)  can  possibly  be  of 
President  Seelye's  executive  and  financial  abilities  and  record.  All  Smith 
women,  graduates,  non-graduates,  undergraduates,  know  President  Seelye. 
He  is  a  familiar  and  distinguished  figure  in  the  town,  on  the  campus,  at  college 
functions.  He  is  the  asset  of  our  campaign  that  every  other  asset  recognizes 
and  pays  deference  to.  He  is  the  philosophic  compromise:  the  old-school 
aristocrat  with  the  spirit  of  progress  in  his  soul:  as  young  and  serious  and  ideal- 
istic and  trusting  as  the  youngest  undergraduate — optimist  enough  to  trust 
Smith  women  to  get  $4,000,000  for  Smith  without  spoiling  Smith  or  the  Smith 
type  of  woman.  His  sympathy  and  loyal  cooperation  have  been  delightfully 
expressed.  We  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  President  Seelye,  who  carried  out 
Miss  Smith's  will  and  the  plans  which  she  and  Dr.  John  M.  Greene  made  for 
the  college,  who  made  better  things  than  money  grow  to  greatness  in  his 
hands,  is  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Burton  spent  only  seven  years  in  our  presidential  chair.  That  is  the 
only  thing  we  ever  had  against  him,  and  now  that  he  has  transferred  his  al- 
legiance from  Minnesota  to  Michigan  we  begin  to  understand  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  spend  money  on  education  when  he  is  so  masterly  at  getting  it  for  other 
presidents  to  spend.  His  million  dollar  drive  won  him  his  greatest  popular 
acclaim  among  Smith  women,  but  his  friendship,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
with  the  students,  his  practical  cooperation  with  the  alumnae  in  their  desire 
to  do  more  for  their  college,  expressed  in  provision  for  our  alumnae  offices,  and 
in  many  other  ways  less  material  but  no  less  appreciated,  his  splendid  energy, 
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his  Middle  Western  democracy  imposed  upon,  or  rather  blended  with  Presi- 
dent Seelye's  old-school  New  England  aristocratic  democracy  are  some  of  the 
things  he  gave  us  that  several  million  dollars  could  not  buy  for  Smith.  We 
prefer  them,  personally,  to  that  million  dollars.  The  other  day  in  Minneapolis, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  Dean  and  other  alumnae,  he  said  that  he  considered 
Smith  on  the  whole  the  finest  institution  in  the  world  for  the  higher  education 
of  women. 

William  Allan  Neilson  has  sat  in  our  presidential  chair  for  two  years  and  a 
half.  When  the  Fund  campaign  began  he  was  to  the  average  alumna  a  man  of 
mystery:  known  to  be  a  Scotchman,  an  ex-Harvard  professor  of  English,  an 
author,  an  editor;  personality  unknown,  save  one  result  of  it.  He  had  driven 
us  into  our  campaign.  He  had  said  that  money-getting  was  not  his  role;  that 
he  was  going  to  spend  what  money  there  already  was  to  spend.  This  before 
the  war  might  have  passed  as  a  possible  presidential  attitude,  but  by  last  Feb- 
ruary had  become  a  ringing  challenge  to  some  one  to  rescue  Smith  from  the 
decline  of  the  dollar  and  the  increase  in  cost  of  everything  that  dollars  buy. 

The  desire  to  make  money  is  catching.  President  Neilson  seems  to  be  catch- 
ing it — but  appearances  are  deceitful.  It  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  he  believes 
in  cooperation:  in  giving  chances  and  help  to  all  alumnae,  and  in  taking  all 
the  chances  to  help  that  the  alumnae  give  him.  His  assistance, — as  author, 
speaker,  executive — has  been  pretty  constantly  in  use  since  last  October,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  an  abating  demand. 

His  very  generous  interpretation  of  cooperation  has  necessarily  resulted  in 
his  becoming  known  to  more  alumnae  than  he  probably  dreamed  existed.  A 
college  president  cannot  slip  incognito  from  city  to  city,  delivering  speeches  to 
large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  of  talkative  women.  Newspaper  interviews 
also  involve  publicity.  Mr.  Neilson  has  tacitly  admitted  that  an  official  of 
Smith  College  must  be  somewhat  prominent. 

Just  what  impression  the  alumnae  are  getting  of  the  new — not  very  new — 
president  of  Smith  is  another  of  those  variable  intangible  ideas  that  involve 
the  much  discussed  size  of  the  College.  But  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  said  what  he  thinks:  "  Mr.  Neilson's  equal,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  exist  in  this  country  to-day  among  college  presidents.  The 
intellectual  eagerness  that  he  aroused  in  his  students  at  Harvard,  the  sense  of 
spiritual  leadership  that  he  brought  to  Smith  College,  mark  a  great  institu- 
tion, built,  like  the  European  universities,  to  outlast  time  and  change — a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  where  youth  may  learn  the  wisdom  to  comprehend 
and  the  courage  to  endure  the  business  of  life." 

To  drop  from  assets  to  methods:  the  alumnae  are  responsible  for  this  cam- 
paign. The  alumnae  committee  is  directly  responsible.  Responsibility  is  a 
camouflage  for  getting  the  blame  or  the  credit.  We,  of  course,  shall  blame  or 
praise  the  committee.  When  this  Quarterly  is  published,  the  committee  and 
the  responsible  chairman  thereof  will  know  part  of  what  we  ought  to  think  of 
her  and  of  them.      Being  an  optimist  about  finance  and  having  also  seen  the 
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committee  and  its  chairman  in  action,  I  prophesy  that  there  will  not  be  any 
blame. 

I  am  no  expert  at  figures  but  I  know  what  we  hope.  We  want  to  see  Smith 
College  eventually  so  well  capitalized  that  every  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  and  Master 
Smith,  and  a  lot  of  the  Joneses  and  the  rest  of  America,  may  have  a  chance  at 
the  fun  of  being  a  shareholder  in  what  we  believe  to  be,  on  the  whole,  America's 
best  college  for  women.  After  we  have  finished  this  job  we  can  turn  around 
and  help  everybody  who  has  helped  us  to  put  the  little  red  school  house  on  the 
financial  map,  and  to  capitalize  other  uncapitalized  spots  in  American  educa- 
tion. Helping  education  to  educate  America  up  to  the  best  ideals  that  1920, 
Smith  College,  and  the  world,  new  and  old,  can  furnish,  ought  to  hold  even 
Smith  women  until  the  job  is  done. 

Edith  K.  Dunton. 


OUR   4   GOSPELS 

Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 

"  Singer  must  learn  song,  not  read  it.  Must  have  an  accompanist  on  piano  or  harp,  no  smaller  instrument." 
These  are  Mrs.  Bacon's  rules  for  the  singing  of  this  song,  which  she  has  written  to  "  Mother  Machree,"  because 
of  her  interest  in  the  Fund.  And  here  is  her  Toast  to  Smith:  Heaven  you  won  long  years  ago — go  out  and  win 
the  Earth! 

Oh  she  lived  long  ago,  but  she  looked  far  ahead, 

And  we  spring  from  her  dust,  and  we  march  where  she  led. 

Though  she  dreamed  of  the  future,  her  dream  has  come  true — 
Oh — God  bless  you,  Sophia,  we're  grateful  to  you! 

You're  our  first  and  our  dearest — you  watched  us  begin, 
You  kept  us  together  through  thick  and  through  thin, 

And  you  saved  for  us,  slaved  for  us,  prayed  for  us,  too — 
Oh — God  bless  you,  Clark  Seelye,  we're  faithful  to  you! 

Then  you  pushed  us  along  with  a  wonderful  stride, 

And  you  published  our  fame  till  we  spread  far  and  wide, 

And  you  worked  and  you  worked,  and  we  grew  and  we  grew — 
Oh — God  bless  you,  M.  Burton,  we  won't  forget  you! 

Now  our  last  and  our  greatest  comes  over  the  sea, 
He  will  show  the  whole  world  what  a  college  can  be, 

For  he's  second  to  none  and  he's  equalled  by  few — 

Oh — God  bless  you,  Will  Neilson,  we're  working  for  you! 


"CONFIDENTIAL  WAR  WORK" 

Caroline  R.  Wing 

According  to  her  own  account,  Miss  Wing  spent  from  November  5,  when  we  wrote  her,  to  December  15.  when  she 
replied,  partly  in  cogitating  what  she  had  a  right  to  publish  about  her  war  job,  and  partly  in  thinking  what  she  might 
give  us  instead. 

"I  have  seriously  considered,"  she  writes,  "offering  you  an  article  remotely  connected  with  your  subject,  much 
as  an  old  bookseller  I  knew  did  when  asked  for  Lucy  Larcom's  poems:  'I  am  sorry  we  haven't  any  of  those  poems, 
but  we  have  a  new  lot  of  Webster's  Unabridged  just  in.' 

"  I  can't  say  much  that  would  be  interesting  to  alumnae  readers  on  the  subject  of  our  censorship,  but  I  could  tell 
you  quite  an  amusing  tale  of  censorship  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  should  you  care  to  hear  that. 

"I  submit  herewith  a  very  dull  and  obvious  article,  innocuous  enough  to  pass  any  D.A.C." 

The  mystery  surrounding  "Confidential  War  Work,"  which  was  the  camou- 
flaged (please  excuse!)  term  for  the  Postal  Censorship,  has  always  seemed  un- 
necessary to  the  general  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  probably  concealed  the 
location  of  a  certain  Federal  building  as  successfully  as  the  "certain  Atlantic 
port"  concealed  New  York  City. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  interesting  experience  of  being  behind  the  scene  real- 
ized the  protection  which  the  general  term  afforded  us  workers.  Had  it  been 
known  that  hundreds  of  men  and  women  were  actually  employed  in  censorship 
work,  it  would  have  increased  the  danger  of  inadvertently  releasing  information 
which  might  have  "aided  or  encouraged  the  enemy."  The  word  "Confiden- 
tial" prevented  questioning,  whereas  "Censorship"  would  have  piqued  inter- 
est. We  were  forbidden  to  give  information  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  but  even  of  the  physical  handling  of  the  mail,  the  number  of  employees, 
or  the  location  of  the  Censorship. 

The  oath  we  took  covered  the  future  as  well  as  the  war  emergency,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  pledge  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  the  editorial  request  to 
"lift  the  ban  of  silence  from  some,  at  least,  of  your  fascinating  wartime  adven- 
tures." The  information  I  am  about  to  relate  has  all  appeared  in  the  public 
press  at  various  times,  but  may  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Quarterly 
readers. 

Our  censorship  was  modelled  on  the  English  and  French  systems,  in  active 
operation  for  over  three  years  when  we  began  work.  I  believe  we  commenced 
censoring  our  own  mail  the  latter  part  of  1917.  An  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Sun  in  March  1918,  from  its  London  correspondent,  entitled 
"Women  Draw  Net  on  Spies,"  could  just  as  easily  have  been  written  about  our 
system,  and  the  headline  be  as  deceptive.  As  this  article  goes  on  to  say,  the 
chief  value  of  the  censorship  of  the  mails  was  not  to  catch  spies;  the  "vast 
machinery  was  created  mainly  for  restrictive  measures;  it  feeds  with  valuable 
information  not  merely  the  War  Office  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part,  but 
the  Admiralty,  the  Foreign  Office  with  its  offshoots,  the  Propaganda  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Contraband  Committee;  and  on  it  all  blockade  activities  are 
based." 

Our  departments  had  different  titles,  all  familiarly  known  by  their  initials. 
We  had  nothing  as  picturesque  as  "DORA,"  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act, 
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but  W.T.B.,1  M.I.D.,2  O.N.I.,3  A.P.C.,4  F.R.B.,5  and  the  B.L.O.  and  F.L.O. 
(the  liason  offices  of  Great  Britain  and  France)  became  almost  personalities. 
We  had  one  nickname  belonging  exclusively  to  ourselves,  namely  the  "Zoo," 
for  the  uncommon  language  department,  and  we  take  great  pride  in  its  achieve- 
ments. Aside  from  the  common  languages  read  at  this  station  (English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese)  there  were  85  languages  and  dialects  encoun- 
tered and  read,  21  occasionally  found  and  not  read,  and  six  methods  of  writing 
(cryptography,  codes,  telegraphy,  stenography  in  four  languages,  Braille  in 
three  methods,  and  difficult  writing).  One  inmate  of  the  "Zoo"  is  said  to  have 
read  eleven  languages. 

The  compilation  of  the  information  derived  from  the  examination  of  the 
mails,  rather  than  the  physical  handling  of  it,  was  the  interesting  side  of  our 
job.  Of  the  actual  censoring  of  correspondence,  little  should  be  reported 
even  at  this  late  date.  The  mere  reading  of  hundreds  of  letters  became  monot- 
onous in  the  extreme,  although  chance  or  luck  often  threw  a  prize  into  our  hands. 
The  greatest  good  fortune  was  to  discover  a  "cloak"  for  an  Enemy  Trader,  i.e., 
an  individual  or  firm  on  the  published  Enemy  Trading  List  or  the  Enemy  him- 
self, trying  to  do  business.  The  first  promotion  was  from  "examiner"  to  that 
of  "comment  writer"  and  the  final  triumph  editing  reports  for  Washington. 

After  a  four  months'  apprenticeship  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Cen- 
sorship, I  was  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  became  its  representative  at  the  Censorship.  The  work 
was  extremely  interesting.  One  used  every  bit  of  information,  intuition,  and 
ingenuity  that  one  possessed.  While  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  was  valu- 
able, other  assets  of  a  college  training  were  invaluable.  Among  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in  our  country,  the  fifteen  or  more 
Smith  alumnae  did  notable  work.  The  adaptability  of  the  college  woman  to 
unusual  requirements  should  afford  a  further  argument  for  the  "perpetuation 
of  the  species." 

Of  course  the  interesting  part  of  the  work  lay  in  the  details,  which  cannot  be 
reported.  It  may  be  noted  that  one's  point  of  view  about  the  privacy  of  cor- 
respondence is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  motor  driver  at  a  Fifth  Avenue 
crossing  on  traffic  rules,  depending  entirely  upon  whether  he  be  on  foot  at  the 
moment  or  driving  his  car.  All  was  grist  that  came  to  our  mill,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  counted 

"that  day  lost 

Whose  low-descending  sun 

Viewed  from  our  hands 

No  unworthy  action  done." 

It  was  all  an  illuminating  experience,  in  congenial  company  if  not  in  the  most 
comfortable  surroundings;  and  my  good  fortune  in  having  acquired  a  working 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  together  with  M.  A.  J's.  Daily  Theme  comments, 
enabled  me  to  hold  down  my  first  "job"  to  the  end. 

1  War  Trade  Board.  -  *  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

•Military  Intelligence  Department.  'Federal  Reserve  Board. 

5  On  Naval  Intelligence. 


THE  NIGHT  PATROL 

Helen  Rogers  1905 

In  the  early  Autumn  of  1918  I  was  sent  to  London  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in 
answer  to  a  cable  asking  for  five  women  to  join  the  Women's  Night  Patrol. 
We  were  sent  because  the  New  Zealand  women,  who  had  started  the  work, 
had  found  during  several  months  of  it  how  much  more  effective  a  woman  can 
be  with  her  own  country  men.  They  felt  that  the  Americans  were  needing 
just  what  the  English  women  were  doing  for  their  boys. 

It  is,  then,  on  my  first  night  with  the  Patrol  that  I  am  asking  you  to  go  out 
with  me  on  the  crowded,  jostled  Strand,  its  narrow,  irregular  way  more  crowded 
and  jostled  than  ever,  and  always  colored  with  khaki  and  blue — practically 
never,  at  least  after  ten  o'clock,  a  "civvy"  in  sight.  And  around  us  you  must 
feel,  if  you  can,  the  strange,  spooky,  eerie  darkness,  the  weird  silence  that  so 
romantically  shrouded  and  muffled  all  of  London  during  the  war. 

The  Strand  is  the  natural  hub  of  London  and  the  obvious  place,  therefore, 
for  the  huts.  At  any  rate  there  they  all  were — the  big  Colonial  ones,  and 
bigger  still  our  American  Eagle  Hut.  And  all  day  and  into  the  night  the 
soldiers  went  in  and  out  or  loitered  about  outside,  and  sometimes  there  would 
seem  to  be  almost  as  many  sailors  in  the  crowd,  if  the  fleet  chanced  to  be  in 
port  or  if  some  huge  battle  ship  had  sent  up  its  Gobs  for  London  leave. 
And  there,  too,  as  you  may  remember,  is  the  Charing  Cross  Station,  out  of 
which  there  poured  with  each  train  that  came  in  more  soldiers,  many  with  their 
kits,  back  on  a  fortnight's  leave  from  the  front,  others,  with  only  a  diddie  bag, 
on  shorter  leave  from  some  nearer  English  camp.  And  then,  winding  precari- 
ously through  all  this  moving  mass,  would  come  the  endless  line  of  ambulances 
bringing  the  wounded  back  to  Blighty.  And  back  in  the  shadows  would  be 
the  girls,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  men — not  always  the  typical  woman 
that  one  imagines  in  the  shadows, — more  often,  I  think,  the  little  country  girl 
or  the  girl  from  a  nearby  suburb,  caught  by  a  queer,  distorted  impulse  to  be, 
just  for  a  little,  the  pal  of  some  lonely  hero,  far  from  home,  on  leave  in  a  big 
strange  London.  Just  how  lonely  they  could  be — those  boys — you  would 
hardly  guess,  you  who  have  known  the  subtle  lure  of  London's  dingy  beauty, 
you  who  have  felt  her  amazing  friendly  comfort.  You  would  hardly  guess, 
you  who  have  caught  that  inimitable  charm  of  London,  how  few  of  our  boys 
ever  got  it — how  few,  too,  even  of  the  Colonials.  For  them  there  was  no 
thrilling  suggestion  in  the  dim  darkness  of  the  Strand,  the  street  over  whose 
muddy  cobbles  Sam  Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb  peered  their  way.  For  them 
there  was  no  hint,  in  the  veiling  blue  mists  that  floated  up  from  the  river,  of  a 
Whistler  nocturne;  for  them  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  deep,  enveloping 
fogs.  To  them  it  was  just  all  bitter  and  bleak  and  blasting — just  ugly  and 
God-forsaken — the  most  God-forsaken  hole  in  all  the  world. 

It  was  because  of  those  boys, — and  because  it  was  so  easy  and  so  natural 
that  some  woman's  voice,  some  woman's  touch  should  lead  them  into  a  night 
that  might  bring  so  much  of  misery  later, — that  the  Woman's  Night  Patrol  was 
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started.  The  patrol  put  on  London's  streets  another  kind  of  woman,  a  different 
sort  of  pal,  whose  familiar  home  voice  might  remind  some  wavering  boy  of  the 
girl  at  home,  or  of  the  mother  who  was  believing  in  him. 

Will  you  then  go  with  me  as  I  went  picking  and  peering  my  way  down  the 
Strand,  with  some  forebodings — with,  I  confess,  a  rather  thumping  heart — 
to  join  Mrs.  McEwen,  the  New  Zealand  head  of  the  patrol,  who  was  to  take 
me  out  upon  my  first  night's  adventures.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  find  it  a 
bit  difficult  to  understand  why  women — your  women — should  have  been  asked 
to  face  the  appalling  facts  of  the  street,  to  face  possibly  some  risk,  some  danger, 
especially  in  time  of  war  when,  as  one  knows,  the  tragedy  of  the  street  is  more 
blatant  and  blaring  than  ever,  and  yet  withal  so  much  more  cruelly  insidious. 
But  if  you  had  been  with  me  in  England  after  four  years  of  war  there,  before 
the  Armistice,  you  would  have  realized  that  there  was  nothing  under  heaven 
that  the  English  woman  couldn't  do,  there  was  nothing  this  side  of  hell  that 
she  wouldn't  do,  and  you  would  have  asked,  as  I  did,  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
try  to  be  only  half  as  game.  The  English  women  were  the  most  topping  sports 
in  all  the  world!  Mrs.  McEwen  was  one  of  them,  though  she  had  been  out  in 
New  Zealand  for  years — a  combination  of  dauntless  courage,  cheerful  enthu- 
siasm, and  an  understanding  and  a  sympathy  that  almost  ludicrously  belied 
her  strapping  figure,  the  broad  Colonial  hat,  and  big  efficient  stick.  I  suppose 
that  special  tenderness  and  amazing  understanding  of  hers  was  in  part,  at 
least,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  the  mother  of  five  soldiers,  four  on  the  fighting 
line,  the  fifth  killed  in  action. 

I  found  her  that  night  just  outside  the  headquarters,  busily,  and  with  much 
laughing  and  deep-voiced  comment,  packing  a  lot  of  boys  into  a  kind  of  "  Black 
Maria"  with  a  Ford  engine,  and  she  hailed  me  with,  "Oh,  there  you  are — 
just  in  time  to  go  along  in  the  bus.  And  after  you  have  dumped  these  wretched 
boys  out  at  Holborn,  take  Bessie — here  she  is!  Bessie,  this  is  Miss  Rogers. 
Take  Bessie  along  to  Miss  Spalding  and  persuade  her  to  take  her  in." 

It  was  then  I  learned  what  every  one  over  there  soon  discovered,  no  matter 
what  her  job,  that  there  would  never  be  any  one  to  tell  me  what  to  do  or  how  to 
do  it.  It  was  for  each  one  to  plunge  in  head  first  and  sink  or  swim  as  best  she 
might.  So  Bessie  and  I, — Bessie  with  black  curly  hair,  flushed  cheeks,  and 
soft  Donegal  brogue, — Bessie  and  I  crowded  in  in  front  with  the  chauffeur  and 
went  skidding  and  sliding  through  the  misting  rain, — God  knew  where, — to 
Holborn  and  Miss  Spalding.  It  took  some  fumbling  to  find  the  bell  in  the 
dark;  then  at  last  Miss  Spalding  appeared.  But  Miss  Spalding,  it  seemed, 
didn't  want  Bessie.  Bessie,  you  see,  had  already  had  three  chances  and  had 
run  away  each  time,  and  it  was  the  penalty  of  the  home  that  a  fourth  chance 
should  never  be  given.  Things  looked  pretty  black  for  Bessie  and  me  for  a 
while.  But  Miss  Spalding  finally  melted.  And  I  could  never  be  quite  sure 
which  weighed  most  with  her,  the  swimming,  pleading  eyes  of  the  little  Irish 
girl  who  had  run  away  from  home  three  weeks  before  and  had  so  soon  come  to 
grief,  or  my  American  determination  to  leave  my  charge  in  her  hands,  accord- 
ing to  brief  but  specific  instructions  of  my  English  chief. 
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With  Bessie  safely  stowed  away  for  that  night  at  least,  I  remounted  the 
"Black  Maria "  and  went  back  to  the  Centre.  It  was  as  I  was  stepping  out  of 
the  bus  there,  that  I  heard  myself  hailed  in  an  unmistakable  Yankee  voice, 
though  it  issued  from  the  uniform  of  a  British  top  sergeant. 

"Hello,  America,"  it  said. 

"Hello,  there,"  I  answered.  "Where  you  from?" — the  open  sesame  of 
every  greeting. 

He  was  from  Buffalo  and  when  I  announced  Rochester,  he  said:  "Say,  do 
you  know  Sea  Breeze?  And  say — did  you  ever  hear  of  Kittie  Key?  Oh,  I 
have  clogged  many  a  round  with  Kittie  Key  at  Sea  Breeze." 

When  I  told  him  that  Sea  Breeze  (Rochester's  Coney  Island)  was  practically 
where  I  spent  my  summers  (it  only  needed  a  slight  stretching  of  the  truth  to 
get  away  with  that),  I  felt  my  hand  grabbed  and  shaken  and  re-shaken,  for  it 
was,  you  see,  almost  like  finding  a  pal,  an  old  pal,  and  best  bit  of  luck  of  all,  from 
Sea  Breeze,  a  place  of  heavenly  beauties  and  sweet  delights,  whose  memory 
made  even  that  black,  penetrating  London  night  sparkle  for  a  moment  with 
its  whirling  and  glittering  lights. 

And  so  it  was  that  Ray  Raymond,  Kittie  Key's  dancing  partner,  proved  my 
first  friend  of  the  street.  And  I  had  a  kind  of  hunch — when  he  called  out  his 
"Good  night,  Sea  Breeze,"  and  I  called  back,  "Good  night,  Buffalo" — that  it 
was  not  the  last  I  should  be  seeing  of  my  top  sergeant — ugly  contortionist, 
with  the  funny  humorous  twisted  eye. 

I  left  him  for  that  night  to  follow  a  group  of  men  who  were  carrying  in  a  boy 
with  a  black  patch  over  one  eye,  one  leg  obviously  not  his  own,  convulsively 
gripping  two  sticks.  There  had  been  a  row  in  the  "pub"  across  the  way  and, 
inflamed  with  a  drop  of  drink  that  had  gone  to  a  shell-shocked  head,  he  had 
plunged  into  the  centre  of  it  all  and  soon  gone  down  in  the  fray — shattered  and 
fragile  as  he  was,  and  badly  balanced  on  his  unaccustomed  leg.  I  watched  for 
a  little  his  face  working  and  distorted  with  rage — a  beautifully  chiselled  face 
under  a  mop  of  brown  hair.  I  watched  his  hands  clinching  and  unclinching, 
and  after  I  had  seen  him  strike  out  first  at  one  and  then  at  another  of  the  men 
who  had,  in  all  sympathy,  tried  to  get  his  story,  I  suddenly,  without  weighing 
the  wisdom  of  it,  went  over  and  sat  down  beside  him.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  quite  make  you  feel  a  woman's  sensations  when  she  sees  for  the  first  time  a 
"fighting  drunk"  become  putty  in  her  hands.  The  boy's  face  began  to  clear, 
his  hands  relaxed,  and  then  gradually  it  all  came  pouring  out, — sobbingly  at 
first,  then  more  calmly — the  old  story — loneliness — a  bit  of  booze — an  eye 
gone — and  no  way  of  getting  home  to  Canada — at  least  not  for  another  six 
months — not  until  the  stump  had  shrunken  and  the  permanent  leg  could  be 
fitted  in  place  of  the  temporary  peg.  When,  perhaps  a  half  hour  later,  I  helped 
him  into  the  "Black  Maria,"  on  his  way  to  a  bed  and  hot  coffee,  suddenly  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  stick  it  out — my  mind  that  had  been  revolting  against 
my  job.  I  made  up  my  mind  when  he  leaned  out  and  gave  me  his  first  dim, 
twisted  smile. 

Mrs.  McEwen  was  back  by  now  after  a  trip  across  Waterloo  Bridge,  the 
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darkest  part  of  all  the  beat;  for  nothing  along  the  river,  the  path  of  the  enemy's 
air  craft,  had  even  the  flicker  of  a  shaded  lamp.  She  said  it  was  late  enough 
now  for  the  best  work,  so  up  the  street  we  went,  her  eyes  searching  the  shadows 
and  answering  the  friendly  greetings  of  one  boy  or  another,  who  could  always 
recognize,  even  in  the  dark,  her  hat  and  stick.  Suddenly  she  drew  me  into  a 
deeper  shadow.  She  had  seen  a  girl  on  the  curb,  a  girl  she  knew,  waiting. 
We  saw  her  greet  one  boy  and  another  and  still  another  without  success.  It 
was  the  fourth  or  perhaps  the  fifth  who  hesitated  and  left  his  pal  to  join  her. 
Mrs.  McEwen  knew  by  the  instinct  of  long  experience  when  the  girl  had 
netted  her  fish;  then  we  stepped  out  from  our  doorway  and  as  we  passed  them, 
she  tapped  the  boy  on  his  shoulder.  "  Hello,  Canada,  may  I  have  a  word  with 
you?"  It  was  an  extraordinary  experience  to  listen  to  her  and  to  watch  him, 
at  first  resentful,  then  half  sheepish  and  ashamed,  then  with  a  new  look  of 
understanding.  The  girl,  who  was  watching,  saw  it  too,  and  seeing  that  the 
game  was  up  with  him,  she  slipped  away  into  the  dark.  His  pal  had  been 
talking  to  me,  telling  me  how  he  had  tried  to  persuade  the  boy  to  go  back  to 
their  diggings  but  it  was  his  last  night  before  going  back  to  the  mud  and  the 
smash  and  the  horror  and  he  had  been  set  on  making  a  night  of  it.  It  came 
out  that  the  boy  had  worked  in  my  town  for  three  years  in  a  shop  I  knew,  so 
his  pal  asked  me  to  say  something  to  him  because  I  was  from  home  and  that 
would  count.  He  was  all  right  he  thought  now,  but  it  was  no  fun  to  be  going 
back  over  there,  and  anyhow  it  might  help.  So  I  said  something — I  could 
hardly  tell  what — but  he  gripped  my  hand  and  looking  at  me  very  hard,  he 
said,  "Good  night,  Rochester,  I'll  stick  it.  I  promise."  And  so  it  was  "Good 
night  and  best  of  luck,"  and  the  boys  went  their  way  with  no  more  loitering 
and  we  went  ours. 

Our  way  brought  us  in  front  of  Beaver  Hut.  We  stepped  inside  to  have  a 
look  round.  But  immediately  the  Y  officer  in  charge  came  up  to  me  and 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  an  old  and  experienced  hand,  he  told  me  that 
one  of  our  boys  was  down  in  the  canteen  making  an  awful  row;  that  he  was 
throwing  crockery  about  and  spoiling  for  a  fight.  "We  can't  manage  him," 
he  said.  "Will  you  go  down  and  see  what  you  can  do?"  I  inwardly  gasped; 
but  it  seemed  up  to  me,  so  I  went  down  into  the  crowded  room  and  headed  for 
the  table  where  I  saw  one  of  our  boys,  pouring  coffee  about  and  making  a 
general  disturbance.  As  he  saw  an  American  woman  approach  him,  he  rose 
quickly  but  rather  unsteadily  and  gave  me  a  most  gallant  though  slightly 
uncertain  salute.  He,  it  appeared,  was  Boston — and  I  was  Rochester.  I 
knew  the  Common  and  he  knew  the  Kodak.  Would  I,  on  the  strength  of  our 
mutual  absorbing  interests,  would  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  sandwich,  or 
anything  else — the  menu  was  mine  to  choose  from!  The  coffee  was  ordered 
and  while  his  attention  was  momentarily  diverted  in  an  effort  to  dig  up  the 
necessary  penny,  Dannie,  the  sailor  who  was  with  him  and,  though  not  half 
so  far  gone,  had  had  enough  to  be  unwilling  to  name  his  State  that  he  was  no 
credit  to  just  then,  Dannie  whispered  to  me  to  please  take  Boston  to  Eagle 
Hut — his  cash  was  running  low — his  latch  key  was  lost — he  was  sure  to  get 
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into  some  kind  of  row  and  he  could  do  nothing  with  him.  I  said  I  would  if  I 
could — I'd  try — and  so  I  asked  Boston  to  come  along  with  me  to  the  Hut. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "I  don't  need  to  be  taken  anywhere.     I  am  all  right." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  I  am  going  down  there,  and  alone,  and  I  was  hoping 
perhaps  you  would  take  we." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  if  it's  an  escort  you  are  in  need  of,  then,  Lady  Rochester,  I 
sure  am  your  Earl."  So  I  took  his  arm  or  he  took  mine  and  together  we  went 
staggering  out  of  the  Hut  and  up  the  Strand.  At  Eagle  Hut  there  was  a  bit 
of  difficulty.  He  demurred  at  entering,  but  I  managed  by  way  of  explaining 
that  as  a  stranger  there  I  needed  him  to  show  me  about.  And  then  when  he 
was  safely  behind  a  dormitory  door,  and  I  could  feel  pretty  sure  that  for  that 
night  at  least,  the  fight  was  off,  that  might  the  next  morning  have  found  him 
in  the  Clink  instead  of  pushing  the  pen  for  Uncle  Sam  at  army  headquarters 
where  he  belonged,  I  went  back  in  search  of  my  companion. 

We  met  by  a  stroke  of  good  chance,  and  as  it  was  morning  now  it  was  time 
to  go  forth  to  gather  up  the  boys  in  need  of  beds — boys  who  had  come  in  too 
late  to  book  any  in  that  section,  which  was  always  the  most  popular  and  sure  to 
be  full  up.     And  so  we  started  up  and  down  the  street  hailing  them  as  we  went. 

"Hello,  Scottie,  have  you  a  bed?"  "Yes,  thanks."  "That's  top  hole; 
you  are  in  luck."  "And  you,  Canada?" — "Yes,  Mother,  I'm  fixed."  "Oh, 
then  you  are  as  right  as  rain."  And  you  Sailor — you  Aussie — you  Yank? 
And  it  was  always  a  friendly  response  and  many  would  be  "in  luck"  and  "as 
right  as  rain,"  but  almost  as  many  more  would  join  us,  and  the  crowd  would 
gather  force  as  we  went  until  we  would  arrive  at  the  centre  where  the  lorries 
were  waiting  to  take  the  overflow  up  to  Holborn,  that  big  British  dormitory 
that  seemed  to  be  made  of  rubber  and  could  always  take  in  a  few  more. 

And  as  it  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  high  time  to  catch  the  last  tube  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  I  and  my  Side  Kick,  who  had  been  off  with  another  New  Zealander 
on  her  own  adventures,  climbed  into  the  back  of  the  lorry,  our  feet  dangling 
out  behind,  and  went  spinning  through  dark  streets,  she  grabbing  the 
tunic  of  a  hilarious  Tommie,  I  clutching  as  firmly  the  blouse  of  one  of  our  Gobs, 
whose  balance  was  perilous  because  after  eight  months  at  sea,  just  off  the  Texas, 
with  his  first  shore  leave,  he  had  felt  it  his  sailor's  duty  to  spill  a  little  red 
paint.  As  we  swung  round  a  corner  with  an  extra  jolt,  and  I  almost  lost  my 
Gob,  I  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  that  sounded  strange  in  the  silent  street. 
I  thought  of  my  family  back  there  in  the  old  Ruffle  Shirt  Ward,  and  of  those 
others  in  their  big  white  pillared  houses, — if  they  could  only  see  me  then — how 
astonished,  how  amazed,  how  horrified  they  would  be!  Suddenly  my  laughter 
went  a  bit  wobbly  and  yet  it  was  then,  in  spite  of  the  wobble,  or  perhaps  because 
of  it,  it  came  over  me  that  though  it  was  a  strange  job  I  had  found,  it  would 
most  awfully  matter,  even  though  I  might  never  be  able  to  explain  it  to  them 
back  home,  whose  tradition  would  hardly  include  many,  if  any,  of  the  adven- 
tures of  my  first  night  in  the  street. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE   INVESTMENT 

BANKING  FIELD 

Clara  F.  Porter 

Miss  Porter,  Smith  1906,  gives  this  account  of  her  banking  experience:  "For  seven  years  I 
did  publicity  work  for  a  large  public  service  corporation,  my  chief  task  being  to  edit  a  monthly 
magazine  on  municipal  ownership.  This  work  gave  me  unusual  opportunities  to  study  public 
utility  and  municipal  problems  and  finance.  My  experience  obtained  for  me  my  present 
opportunity  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  where  I  began  work  two  years  ago  as  a  writer 
of  'sales  letters.'  At  present  I  happen  to  be  the  only  woman  engaged  actively  in  selling  securi- 
ties for  the  Guaranty." 

Perhaps  no  business  or  professional  man  has  changed  more  fundamentally  in 
recent  years  than  the  banker.  The  fact  that  the  departure  from  extreme 
conservatism  in  this  field  has  been  so  recent  is  probably  the  chief  reason  that 
women  have  been  slow  to  make  conspicuous  progress  here,  as  compared  with 
many  other  professions  and  businesses.  However,  the  old-school  conserva- 
tive banker  who  was  little  more  than  a  sublimated  clerk  is  fast  disappearing. 
Soon  he  will  exist  no  longer,  for  the  progressive  executive,  the  promotor  of  new 
enterprises,  is  taking  his  place  every  day.  Men  of  this  type  invariably  regard 
women  fairly — from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view.  For  this  reason  women 
have  already  made  a  very  good  start  in  banking.  In  the  next  decade  or  two 
they  will  hold  more  responsible  posts  and  play  much  larger  parts.  In  fact,  it 
will  not  be  a  great  many  years  before  the  sex  of  a  worker  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  of  little  or  no  importance. 

However,  the. reader  of  this  article,  I  take  it,  is  not  interested  in  future 
predictions.  Facts  as  they  are  at  present  will  be  more  welcome.  For  this 
reason  I  have  limited  my  subject  to  that  branch  of  the  banking  business  in 
which  I  have  had  some  experience.  So  far,  women  have  found  at  least  four 
different  kinds  of  work  in  the  investment  banking  field,  which  require  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  in  which  they  have  proved  to  be  valuable  workers. 
These  are:  financial  library  work,  statistics,  correspondence,  and  selling. 
Because  my  own  efforts  at  present  are  confined  to  the  distribution  or  marketing 
of  investment  securities  and  because  women's  success  in  this  end  of  the  business 
is  less  assured  than  in  the  other  three,  I  shall  more  or  less  limit  my  remarks  to 
selling. 

A  question  frequently  asked  is  just  what  qualifications  should  a  woman  have 
who  wishes  to  sell  bonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  woman's  qualifications  are  no 
different  from  a  man's.  The  "super-salesman"  in  addition  to  intangible 
personal  assets  will  possess  in  a  general  way  a  certain  technical  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  the  following:  (1)  economics  and  civic  problems,  (2)  mathe- 
matics, (3)  psychology.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  invest- 
ment and  familiarity  with  standard  issues  is  taken  for  granted. 

Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  technical  information  is  an  essential  back- 
ground. A  person  may  attain  a  large  measure  of  success  in  selling  securities 
and  yet  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  class  in  economics.  Mathematics  has  always 
been  a  weak  point  with  me.     Approximate  figures  I  can  easily  manage,  but  if 
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a  client  wants  actual  costs,  I  give  the  information  later  and  someone  else  does 
the  figuring. 

Selling  is  a  very  valuable  experience.  On  the  whole  it  offers  certain  satis- 
factions which  are  unique.  It  has  been  said  very  truly  that  every  salesman 
is  in  business  for  himself.  Your  time  is  more  or  less  your  own.  You  are 
independent — responsible  for  results  only.  And  your  work  shows — you  are  a 
producer.  The  sales  record  speaks  for  itself.  It  isn't  difficult  to  figure  just 
what  is  actually  earned.  And  the  compensation  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  business  produced.  Furthermore,  a  person  engaged  in  bond-selling 
need  never  lack  mental  stimulation.  Some  may  think  the  subject  so  restricted 
as  to  be  monotonous.  This  is  not  so.  It  requires  a  constant  mental  effort  to 
keep  up  with  a  market  which  is  expanding  every  day  in  order  to  provide  for 
new  financing.  To  study,  even  superficially,  comparative  values  of  such  a 
variety  of  securities  is  stimulating.  Under  these  conditions,  too,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  investors.  And  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the  business  is  doing  just  this.  It  takes  no  small 
amount  of  judgment  to  determine  in  every  case  the  investment  best  suited  to 
the  investor.     But  that  is  what  the  salesman  or  woman  must  be  qualified  to  do. 

Of  course  no  one  would  elect  to  stay  in  the  selling  end  of  any  business  indefi- 
nitely. In  the  investment  field  it  is  an  exceedingly  good  stepping-stone  for  a 
partnership  or  for  executive  work.  The  ambitious  salesman  usually  has  one 
or  the  other  in  mind  as  a  goal.  No  woman,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  attained  a 
partnership  in  any  firm.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  woman  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  the  buying  end  of  the  banking  business.  However,  in  New  York  alone 
a  number  of  women  hold  positions  of  large  responsibilities.  A  few  of  these  are: 
Miss  Cook  of  Hemphill,  Noyes  &  Co.,  Mrs.  Jacob  Riis  of  Bonbright,  Miss  Carr 
of  Robinson  &  Co.,  and  Miss  Kerr,  chief  statistician  of  Imbrie  &  Co. 

Many  more  will  follow.  The  time  is  surely  coming  and  is  not  far  distant 
when  many  women  of  independent  incomes  will  definitely  take  up  business 
careers.  As  they  do  so,  more  and  greater  opportunities  will  be  offered  to  women. 
Each  Liberty  Loan  campaign  has  been  a  tremendous  force,  educating  women  in 
selling  and  interesting  them  in  the  investment  field. 

A  rather  amusing  thing  noted  in  connection  with  my  work  for  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  has  a  certain  psychological  interest.  During  the  campaign 
for  the  first  loan  it  was  decided  to  give  the  volunteer  saleswomen  a  brief  course 
of  instruction.  Those  who  had  enrolled  were  assembled  for  an  hour  and 
addressed  by  some  prominent  banker  or  successful  bond  salesman.  When  the 
hour  was  up  the  audience  filed  out  silently  day  after  day.  Frequently  some 
of  the  more  curious  questioned  members  of  the  committee,  thereby  proving 
that  many  points  were  far  from  clear  in  their  minds,  but,  strangely  enough, 
they  never  questioned  the  men  instructors.  In  the  subsequent  loans  one  of 
my  duties  was  to  conduct  instruction  classes.  No  longer  did  silence  prevail. 
Frequently  I  found  it  quite  difficult  to  maintain  order,  so  many  questions  were 
asked.  When  the  class  was  over,  many  stayed  to  talk  about  other  types  of 
securities.  And  all  kinds  of  women  were  there,  from  the  society  leader  to  the 
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Broadway  type  who  did  hope  she  might  be  assigned  to  "some  real  swell  place 
like  Churchill's."  This  suggests  that  many  women  are  interested  in  the  invest- 
ment field,  but  they  hesitate  to  show  that  interest  for  fear  of  encroaching  upon 
a  domain  that  belongs  traditionally  to  men. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  there  is  one  thing  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of:  whether  it  be  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  selling  secur- 
ities makes  no  difference  to  the  buying  public.  Both  men  and  women  are  my 
clients,  and  I  have  never  noticed  that  my  sex  is  any  handicap  either  in  obtain- 
ing an  account  or  in  keeping  it. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  OVERSEAS  UNITS 

Edited  by  Ellen  T.  Emerson 

The  last  word,  received  December  16,  from  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  brings  most 
gratifying  news.  Let  the  Director,  Anne  Chapin  1904,  tell  it  in  her  own  words: 
"We  went  on  Sunday  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Comite  Honor  aire  of  our  Service 
Sociale  d'Hygihne  Publique  in  the  Foyer.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Vernes  and 
two  French  women  from  Chaulnes,  with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
appeared,  and  we  wondered  why  the  extra  people  were  there  when  Monsieur 
Vernes  surprised  us  all  by  decorating  me  with  the  Medaille  de  Guerre  of  the 
Union  des  Femmes  de  France,  in  honor  of  what  the  Unit  did  at  the  time  of  the 
March  retreat.  Rather  a  joke  that  I,  who  was  not  present,  should  receive  the 
decoration,  which  was  due  to  Marie  and  the  others.  But  I  accepted  it  for  the 
Unit,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  Monsieur  Vernes  must  have  put 
the  thing  through  himself,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  his  thoughtful  kindness. 
I  have  acknowledged  it  to  the  president,  and  feel  proud  to  display  it  to  the 
populace." 

The  Unit  has  always  felt  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  help  France  and  has  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  its  work  and  its  relations  with  the  people,  from  the  village 
peasants  to  the  government  officials.  Now  it  is  delightful  to  feel  that  this 
mark  of  appreciation  has  come  to  it  from  a  branch  of  the  French  Red  Cross. 

The  Director  speaks  of  completing  the  work  about  March  first.  Meanwhile 
the  winter  program  goes  on  apace,  despite  the  cold  and  damp,  the  difficulties  of 
railroad  transportation,  automobile  troubles,  and  "  the  departure  of  our  three 
useful  Boche  prisoners  for  the  Vaterland." 

Louisa  Fast  and  Fannie  Clement  have  returned  to  this  country,  while  Marion 
Bennett  of  the  original  S.  C.  R.  U.  rejoined  the  Unit  in  December  and  two 
French  nurses,  Mile.  Lavignotte  and  Mile.  Bouffard,  have  come  to  help  carry 
on  the  health  work.  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  spent  December  at  Grecourt  and  Dr. 
Kinney  of  the  American  Women's  Hospitals  Association,  who  has  had 
weekly  clinics  in  our  villages  for  dental  work,  is  to  come  for  a  month. 

One  Sunday  in  October  public  meetings  were  held  in  three  different  villages 
to  explain  to  the  people  the  public  health  program  mapped  out  by  Fannie 
Clement.  Dr.  Lacomme,  head  of  the  Service  de  Sante  for  the  Somme,  the 
Cure  from  Ham,  and  the  local  physicians  spoke;  and  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance— 170  at  the  Hombleux  meeting  alone.     An  elementary  account  was  given 
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of  modern  public  health  work,  showing  what  it  had  accomplished  in  America 
and  England,  and  making  it  clear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  can  im- 
prove their  local  conditions  and  keep  their  children  well  by  helping  the  nurses 
in  their  work,  which  includes  pre-natal  care  and  skilled  medical  attention  at 
confinements;  examination  of  school  children,  with  careful  follow-up  work  to 
correct  the  trouble  found;  better  feeding  of  children;  control  of  tuberculosis; 
more  attention  to  personal  hygiene  and  to  local  sanitary  problems. 

The  store  closed  formally  in  September  and  the  final  disposition  of  the  sup- 
plies is  graphically  described  by  Elizabeth  Biddlecome:  "We  have  had  a  bar- 
gain sale  of  furniture  and  stoves  that  were  a  bit  the  worse  for  wear,  and  I  sold 
children's  black  aprons  in  odd  lots  and  somewhat  messy  capes  and  dresses  for 
two  and  five  francs.  They  leaped  to  the  bargains  but  they  would  have  had  a 
better  time  if  they  could  have  beat  me  down  a  bit.  Every  once  in  a  while 
some  woman  whose  artistic  soul  longed  for  the  expert  pleasure  of  haggling  tried 
her  hand,  but  I  was  " tenace"  and  " exigeante" — they  said  so! — and  refused 
to  change,  to  the  delight  of  their  friends  who  loudly  proclaimed  that  I  was 
"juste"  and  "  raisonable."  We  have  sent  all  the  extra  Red  Cross  supplies  that 
were  piled  up  in  the  store  to  Mme.  de  Villeneuve  of  the  S.  B.  M.  at  Peronne, 
reserving  several  bolts  of  materials  and  some  men's  woolen  socks  and  gloves,  for 
emergencies.  The  remaining  hardware  we  sold  to  M.  Gobin  of  Nesle,  so  that 
the  store  is  a  changed  place.  Dispensary  supplies,  things  for  the  Foyer,  and 
furniture  for  the  nourrissons  (children's  clinics)  are  now  our  chief  stock  in 
trade." 

"The  library,"  writes  Anne  Chapin,  "is  in  first  class  shape,  thanks  to 
Louisa  Fast;  she  and  Mary  Clapp  have  made  a  tour  of  the  villages  rounding  up 
stray  books,  to  be  varnished  and  numbered.  We  still  have  plenty  of  funds  for 
buying  all  we  need.  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  leave  a  little  sum  for  upkeep 
after  we  go,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  do  so." 

The  building  that  is  to  house  the  library  and  dispensary  is  almost  completed. 
It  is  of  concrete  blocks  with  a  tiled  roof,  and  stands  beside  the  Foyer  on  our 
Hombleux  lot. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  transportation  the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  of 
poultry  feed  and  fodder  for  the  cattle  has  not  been  easy.  Elizabeth  Biddle- 
come writes  Dec.  12:  "A  carload  of  grain  came  last  week,  so  les  pottles  are 
provided  for,  but  forage  for  the  cows  remains  a  problem." 

The  Scout  work  for  the  village  boys,  already  authorized  by  the  War  Service 
Board,  will  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  French,  English,  and  Americans,  with 
headquarters  in  Paris.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Royal  R. 
Miller  of  New  York,  who  had  experience  in  starting  a  similar  work  among 
French  boys  in  19 18.  He  arrived  in  Grecourt  early  in  December.  The  War 
Service  Board  pays  his  salary  for  six  months  and  the  expense  of  starting  the 
troops  in  our  villages.  Anne  Chapin  writes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Scout 
organizers:  "Mme.  Duval  has  collected  an  extremely  nice  set  of  men,  about 
eight  or  ten,  and  three  women.     I  think  the  affair  is  well  launched." 

To  meet  another  need  of  France, — more  trained  women  workers  for  public 
health  and  social  service, — the  War  Service  Board  has  authorized  two  scholar- 
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ships  for  nurses  at  Dr.  Hamilton's  training  school  in  Bordeaux  (one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  schools  in  France)  and  two  for  social  service  at  Pro  Gallia,  the  new- 
social  service  school  in  Paris.  This  latter  combines  theory  with  practice,  much 
as  do  similar  schools  in  America. 

The  Foyer  is  at  last  open.  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  describes  its  splendors  and 
the  first  movie  performance: 

"We  had  our  first  moving  picture  show  at  the  Foyer  last  Sunday.  Our  red 
and  grey  color  scheme  is  very  effective;  they  all  say  on  entering,  lO,  c'est  gai!' 
All  those  folding  chairs  that  we  stowed  in  the  cellar  have  been  painted  the  same 
shade  of  grey  as  the  lining  paper,  as  well  as  two  buffets  and  a  tall  armoire  that 
we  use  to  stow  our  cinema  stuff  and  phonograph  records  in.  The  dashing 
checked  curtains,  some  big  pottery  jars  filled  with  shining  holly  branches,  and  a 
gorgeous  hanging  basket  of  Jerusalem  cherries  and  peppers  that  Harriet  Ford 
brought  us,  all  help  to  give  it  a  homelike  air,  and  it  is  now  so  smart  outside, 
in  its  yellow  paint  with  green  trimmings  and  cocky  window-boxes,  that  even 
the  superior  Mme.  D.  was  moved  to  say,  'Mais,  c'est  coquette,  votre  petite 
baroque.'  I  must  confess  that  our  lighting  system  leaves  something  to  be 
desired;  we  have  six  lamps  with  reflectors  but  they  refuse  to  ' marche'  yet,  for 
the  wicks  are  too  large.  But  the  stove  is  a  great  success  and  'chauffes'  us  so 
that  we  can  hardly  breathe.  We  had  the  place  all  ready  Sunday  morning 
and  when  we  went  over  after  dinner  to  light  the  fire  about  half-past  three  all 
Hombleux  was  waiting  in  the  mud,  though  the  show  was  not  scheduled  till  half- 
past  four.  The  S.  C.  R.  U.  presented  what  we  considered  a  well-balanced 
program — La  Jeune  Fille  Espionne,  Chariot  au  Travail,  and  Un  Voyage  au 
Japon,w'\th  Dot  Ainsworth  at  the  machine  and  me  as  barker,  for  unfortunately 
these  films  have  English  explanations  which  have  to  be  translated.  Whenever 
we  came  to  a  printed  word,  Dot  stopped  the  cinema,  Betty  stopped  the  phono- 
graph, and  I  'barked.'  We  sailed  along  superbly  through  Japan  and  the 
adventures  of  the  girl  spy,  but  you  know  what  happens  to  batteries  in  the 
Somme.  It  happened,  and  we  had  to  leave  Charlie  Chaplin  struggling  up  a 
steep  hill  dragging  a  robust  paper-hanger  and  ladders  and  barrels  and  such. 
We  felt  worse  than  our  audience,  who  were  cheered  by  our  promise  to  give  an 
extra  film  next  time." 

It  is  our  hope  that  when  the  Unit  returns  (probably  in  March)  the  three 
nurses  and  a  French  woman  trained  in  the  management  of  foyers  can  be  left 
cosily  installed  in  the  concrete  cottage  at  Hombleux  to  carry  on  the  health 
work,  library,  and  foyer  until  the  community  is  able  to  support  them.  We 
shall  try  to  leave  this  work  under  the  general  supervision  of  some  French 
organization  or  possibly  directly  under  the  government,  probably  providing  a 
subsidy  to  make  sure  that  it  can  be  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two,  until  the 
devastated  country  has  returned  to  more  normal  conditions.  Our  money 
holds  out  well;  the  Unit's  balance  on  Dec.  I  was  fs.  608,228.26,  and  Anne 
Chapin  thinks  that  even  after  the  subsidies  are  provided  and  the  Grecourt  work 
completed  we  may  still  have  a  goodly  sum  to  devote  to  some  other  need  of  the 
country  where  so  much  must  still  be  done. 
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Of  our  Near  East  Unit  we  have  good  news.  In  November  came  a  cable  from 
Esther  Greene  1901 ,  asking  for  $3000 — $5000  for  a  hospital.  The  War  Service 
Board  cabled  $3000,  adding  that  more  might  be  available.  Since  then  a  second 
cable  has  come  saying,  "Money  sufficient."  We  have  also  sent  some  Meccano 
building  sets  and  automobile  engine  models,  at  Alice  Moore's  request,  for  use 
in  the  industrial  schools. 

At  last  three  of  the  five  girls,  Esther  Greene,  Alice  Moore,  and  Elma  Guest, 
are  together  in  Malatia — a  real  Smith  Unit — and  Justina  Hill  expected  to  join 
them  soon.  Ruth  Henry  is  still  in  the  Caucasus,  working  hard,  as  her  letters 
show,  with  her  10,000  orphans.  The  Unit  went  to  Malatia  to  take  charge  of 
the  Armenian  orphans  and  refugees,  after  an  investigation  had  shown  the  great 
need  existing  there  and  the  hopeless  incompetence  of  the  local  Armenian  com- 
mittee in  charge. 

Esther  Greene  writes,  Oct.  11:  "The  last  week  in  July  we  began  sorting, 
cleaning,  and  organizing,  and  now  we  are  pretty  well  started.  Big  boys  in  one 
place;  children,  girls  to  fifteen,  and  little  boys  in  another;  and  the  older  girls, 
the  ones  who  have  come  from  the  Turkish  homes,  in  another.  Nearly  all  have 
regular  work  now  and  at  least  a  set  of  underclothes;  practically  all  the  girls, 
dresses;  the  big  boys,  shirts;  and  many  of  them,  shoes— shoes  made  in  our  own 
shop,  if  you  please.  They  have  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  most  have  at  least 
a  little  corner  of  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  and  they  seem  pretty  happy.  The  old 
orphanage  was  a  terrible  place,  people  jumbled  together  in  filthy  rags,  eaten 
alive  with  itch,  a  large  part  of  them  very  sick  with  malaria,  no  beds,  no  food 
but  bread  and  not  much  of  that,  thrown  to  them  like  animals — a  sodden, 
hopeless  crowd  of  humanity.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it  is  really  worth  all  the 
expenditure  of  strength  and  money,  just  keeping  alive  people  who  had  better 
be  dead,  but  that  is  only  when  I  am  tired!  Then  I  hear  the  children  shouting 
and  playing  and  see  them  rosy,  quite  normal,  and  happy,  and  hear  the  big  girls 
chattering  and  singing  as  they  work  on  the  mattresses  or  prepare  the  wheat 
and  vegetables;  and  I  remember  the  little  patient  bundles  of  bones  and  sores 
that  would  sit  for  hours  with  their  little  hands  folded  on  their  breasts,  that  were 
these  same  children,  and  the  black  sullen  faces  of  the  girls  and  boys  in  their 
filthy  rags,  and  I  know  that  it  is  well  worth  the  cost!  The  people  respond 
wonderfully,  and  the  children  that  we  are  caring  for  now  will  grow  up  to  be  the 
leaven  of  the  whole  nation.  Conditions  are  far  from  ideal  in  all  our  homes  yet, 
however.  Here  at  this  German  home  we  are  above  and  out  of  the  town ;  the 
air  is  good,  there  is  no  stagnant  water  and  practically  no  mosquitoes,  and  in 
consequence  no  infection  from  malaria." 

Later  Esther  writes:  "In  our  other  homes  the  children  don't  look  so  well, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  practically  all  have  malaria;  they  can't  help  it  with 
the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  rise  from,  the  open  and  broken  drains  every 
night.  Once  we  had  175  people  violently  ill  with  it.  We  use  1000  quinine 
pills  a  day.  It's  bound  to  stop  soon,  however.  .  .  .  Alice  Moore  has  the 
industries;  we  have  a  weaving  shed  of  fifteen  hand  looms,  spinning  wheels,  a 
shoe  shop  which  makes  or  will  make  all  our  shoes.     Some  of  our  boys  are 
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learning  the  trade  and  many  women  come  for  knitting  and  spinning.  We  shall 
make  our  own  clothing  and  beds  as  soon  as  we  can  buy  cloth  and  wool,  and 
knit  our  own  stockings.  All  this  last  part  I  have  to  see  to,  and  I  have  all  the 
housekeeping.  Then  we  have  the  small  hospital  or  infirmary,  and  a  bakery 
which  is  in  Alice's  domain,  manned  by  our  own  boys.  We  plan  a  school,  which, 
both  for  lack  of  place  and  because  of  the  prevalent  malaria,  hasn't  begun  yet." 

Alice  Moore  writes,  Nov.  16:  "You  don't  know  what  a  load  it  will  be  off 
our  minds  to  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  rent  a  house  for  a  hospital  and  have  bed- 
steads with  sheets,  basins,  and  things  like  that,  and  such  medical  supplies  as 
the  country  affords,  without  counting  up  how  many  less  children  we  can  feed 
and  clothe,  or  how  much  less  we  can  feed  and  clothe  the  children  we  have,  out 
of  our  appropriation  therefor!  As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  medical  situation  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  possibility  if  not  prob- 
ability of  a  typhus  epidemic,  when  the  lack  of  more  equipment  than  we  have 
been  worrying  along  with  would  be  absolutely  criminal.  With  the  infirmary 
as  we  have  had  it,  it  has  been  impossible  to  train  nurses'  assistants  to  any  real 
purpose,  or  to  keep  up  to  any  standard  the  two  half-trained  nurses  that  we  took 
down  from  Harpoot.  Now  we  shall  take  the  pick  of  our  older  girls,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  teach  them  to  be  of  some  use  in  an  emergency,  as  well  as 
give  them  valuable  education  in  cleanliness  and  working  habits." 

Esther  Greene  adds:  "We  found  when  we  came  here  an  interesting  and 
clever  young  Armenian  doctor,  a  graduate  of  Beirut,  who  has  been  with  the 
Turkish  army  for  four  years.  He  is  well-known  to  the  Harpoot  people  and 
as  he  was  anxious  to  stay  in  Malatia  and  there  is  a  rich  practice  here,  he  did 
some  work  for  us  and  is  now  one  of  our  staff.  He  brought  down  an  Armenian 
nurse  from  Harpoot  and  between  them  they  have  created  a  hospital  of  52  beds 
out  of  practically  nothing.  Now  Dr.  MacLeod,  a  woman  surgeon  from  Boston 
who  has  been  on  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  staff,  is  here,  and  we 
expect  help  from  Constantinople;  so  we  are  to  have  a  real  hospital  and  training 
school,  with  an  American  nurse." 

Of  political  conditions  this  quotation  shows  the  Unit's  feeling:  "We  are 
praying  that  America  may  take  the  mandatory  of  the  whole  country.  Turkey 
wants  us,  the  Armenians  want  us.  The  Turks,  the  intelligent,  educated  ones, 
understand  their  present  inability  to  rule  themselves  or  properly  to  develop 
their  enormously  rich  country;  they  want  a  Western  nation  to  help  them 
out.  America  is  the  only  one  that  they  do  not  suspect.  I  can't  say  too  much 
for  the  American  schools  here— the  graduates  are  the  leaders  all  through  the 
country,  and  the  big  colleges  to  which  Turks  go  are  the  greatest  civilizing 
influence  in  the  country." 

Justina  Hill  describes  a  day's  work  at  Harpoot,  Oct.  17:  "This  is  one  of 
our  clinic  days.  The  patients  begin  to  sit  around  the  compound  by  nine.  At 
noon  the  hall  is  full  of  a  picturesque,  filthy,  smitten,  groaning  mass  of  humanity, 
wretched  beyond  American  conception.  The  last  ones  stretch  out  on  the  floor, 
and  getting  through  the  mob  without  acquiring  at  least  a  flea  is  a  fine  art. 
They  have  a  great  way  of  being  quiet  until  some  one  of  us  appears,  when  they 
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all  start  groaning  at  once  and  rubbing  the  afflicted  parts  of  their  anatomies. 
The  doctors  line  up  the  probable  malaria  cases  who  "march  in  a  body"  to  the 
laboratory  where  I  prick  their  ears  for  blood.  They  can't  see  the  connection 
between  their  ears  and  a  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Our  pantomime  to  indicate 
the  chills  and  fever  is  wonderful, — I  shaking  my  shoulders  violently  up  and 
down,  and  the  patient  doing  likewise,  if  he  has  had  a  chill.  The  regular 
laboratory  unit  has  not  come  in  and  running  on  the  army  kit  I  brought  from 
Aleppo  for  just  such  an  emergency  leaves  much  to  be  desired." 

Ruth  Henry  writes  from  Etchmiadzin  in  the  Caucasus,  Oct.  22:  "Today  I 
went  with  Major  and  Miss  Witte,  one  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  into  a  part  of 
the  district  where  I  have  pined  to  go  ever  since  I  came  here.  We  were  up  at 
day-break,  and  piling  the  back  of  the  Dodge  full  of  clothes  and  native  cloth, 
started  for  a  forty-mile  trip  up,  up,  up,  where  reports  had  it  that  the  misery  was 
unusual.  The  Major  had  been  before,  but  even  he  was  not  prepared  for  all 
we  saw.  We  took  the  rags,  covered  with  vermin,  from  the  backs  of  over  200 
children  anddressed  them  in  brand  new  underwear  and  outer  garments, and  oh, 
the  joy  of  it — both  for  them  and  for  us!  We  personally  saw  to  the  cremating 
of  their  rags,  but  even  then  some  were  stolen  while  the  Major's  backwas  turned ! 
We  saw  the  sick  cases, — children  lying  in  filth  on  a  mud  floor, —  and  admin- 
istered what  we  could.  No  particular  groups  of  children  are  under  our  organ- 
ization; they  have  been  gathered  from  the  fields  and  hills  where  they  were 
wandering,  by  some  of  the  villagers  with  hearts." 

And  later,  Nov.  14,  a  letter  tells  of  her  work  in  Erivan:  "  I  hated  to  leave 
my  orphanage,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  my  handiwork,  and  I  had  come  to  love 
the  vast  plains  and  the  country  life,  to  say  nothing  of  our  friendly  family 
group.  But  my  work  here  is  so  absorbing  and  so  much  larger  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed  that  I  have  no  time  for  regret.  I  am  technically  known  as  'G  3'  and 
working  as  one  of  the  District  Commander's  Staff.  I  have  an  office  force  of 
eight  grown  men  and  I  try  to  outline  their  work  and  to  keep  my  eyes  open  for 
trouble.  I  have  two  American  field-managers  working  with  me  here  in  Erivan 
and  I  am  supposed  to  supervise  and  to  help  the  outlying  districts.  Today  I 
went  to  one  out-district  and  made  radical  moves — authorized  the  changing  of 
all  the  servants,  the  hiring  of  guards  at  night,  and  the  cutting  of  all  hair!  The 
700  kiddies  were  very  dirty,  and  immorality  was  reported  to  me  from  all 
quarters.     You'd  laugh  at  some  of  my  solutions — but  it's  all  very  serious." 

From  Serbia  Elizabeth  Williams  writes,  Nov.  20:  "I  am  starting  again,  this 
time  in  southern  Serbia,  under  the  Child  Welfare  Association,  an  organization 
whose  governing  body  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  the  relief  societies 
but  which  just  now  is  financed  by  the  British.  It  is  trying  to  fill  in  the  gaps, 
to  send  out  workers  to  the  fields  which  none  of  the  societies  are  covering,  so  I 
am  going  to  Veles,  not  far  from  Skoplye,  to  open  an  orphanage.  The  need  is 
said  to  be  great,  but  as  the  resources  of  the  association  are  very  limited,  I  am 
looking  in  every  direction  for  help.*     The  Red  Cross  has  been  very  generous, 

*  This  is  one  "  direction  "  that  Smith  women  should  know  and  tell  their  friends  of.  Please  send  warm  garments, 
old  or  new,  especially  what  can  be  used  for  children,  before  March  10  to  Mrs.  Seth  Milliken  (Alida  Leese,  1900), 
95 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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but  as  Veles  is  near  Salonica,  I  am  hoping  that  in  the  future  I  can  get  clothing 
and  so  forth  direct  from  America.  Charlotte  Wiggin  and  Helen  Wilson  may 
also  leave  Cacah  and  come  with  me,  so  that  we  shall  be  an  entirely  Smith  unit, 
but  that  is  not  certain.  Carolyn  Childs  is  staying  in  Lasacarats  in  charge  of  a 
small  orphanage  which  we  started  there  last  spring." 

The  War  Service  Board  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  resignation  of  Mary 
B.Lewis  1901,  the  chairman,  and  Ethel  Wool  verton  Cone  1907.  Onlythosewho 
have  served  with  her  can  realize  the  endless  amount  of  thought  and  time  our 
chairman  gave  to  the  Board  and  how  much  this  meant  to  the  Units  in  the  field. 
Mrs.  Cone,  too,  has  given  much  time  and  strength  to  the  work.  We  are  glad 
to  record  that  she  spent  Thanksgiving  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  at  Grecourt  and 
saw  the  Foyer.  Marie  Wolfs  1908,  formerly  director  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.,  has 
been  chosen  to  membership  on  the  Board. 
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non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete.     Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to 
Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  Smith  publications. 


Allen,  Marjorie  S.  1906  (Mrs.  Seiffert). 
To  an  Absent  Child,  in  Contemporary 
Verse,  Oct. — fNovember,  in  C.  V.,  Nov. — 
Resurrection;  The  Giver,  in  C.  V.,  Jan. 

fBeaupre,  Olive  K.  1904  (Mrs.  Miller). 
Whisk  Away  on  a  Sunbeam.  Chic. 
P.  F.  Volland. 

tCutler,  Martha,  1897.  Fireplace  Gifts,  in 
Delineator,  Dec. 

fDaskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon). 
"Home,  James!"  in  Cosmopolitan,  Dec. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904  (Mrs.  Gifford). 
Christmas  and  the  Home,  in  House  Beau- 
tiful, Dec. 

Deyo,  Hazel  G.  1913  (Mrs.  Bachelor). 
Wanted  More  Books  for  Children,  in 
Pictorial  Review,  Oct. — Books  for  Play  and 
Work,  in  P.  R.,  Nov. 

Dickerman,  Elizabeth  S.  1894.  Madelon, 
translated,  in  Poet  Lore,  Sept. 

Donnell,  Dorothy,  1909  (Mrs.  Calhoun). 
The  Cup  of  Fury,  in  Motion  Picture  Classic, 
Dec. — fHealthy-town  [Framingham],  in 
Delineator,  Dec. 

Gilchrist,  Marie  E.  1916.  Pasturage,  in 
Nation,  Oct.  II. 

Granger,  Edith,  1891  (Mrs.  Hawkes). 
What  Constitutes  a  Good  Small-City  News- 


*  Notification   of   omissions   or  corrections   is   requested 
Alumnae  collection, 
t  Already  in  collection. 


paper  (prize  winner),  in  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.) 
Republican,  Sept.  13. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899  (Mrs.  Conkling). 
Cretonne  Tropics,  in  W.  S.  Braithwaite's 
Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1919. — 
Love  Song,  in  Harper's,  Jan. 

t Jenkins,  Anna  S.  1890.  Hostess  House 
Work  in  France,  in  Classon  Ave.  [Presby- 
terian Church]  Record,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Nov.-Dec. 

fPerry,JennetteB.  1886 (Mrs.  Lee).  'Twixt 
Cup  and  Lip,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  Jan. 

Phelps,  Ruth  S.  1899.  The  Subway; 
Hollyhocks  in  Venice;  The  Guardian 
Deeps,  in  Bellman  Book  of  Verse. 

jRobinson,  Mary  C.  1890.  An  Experi- 
ment in  Teaching  Latin  for  the  Sake  of 
English,  in  Classical  Journal,  Oct. 

Russell  Annie  M.  1886  (Mrs.  Marble). 
Standish  of  Standish,  by  Jane  G.  Austin, 
dramatized.     Boston,  Houghton. 

fSavage,  Clara,  1913.  Adventures  in  Bol- 
shevism, in  Atlantic,  Dec. 

tWagenhals,  Margaret  H.  1903.  The 
Music  Box,  in  Contemporary  Verse,  Dec. 

tWood,     Georgia,     1892-93     (Mrs.     Pang- 
born).     The  Children   of   Mount   Pyb,   in 
Harper's,  Dec. 
Copies   of   the   publications   are  wanted    for   the 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


Two  recent  successful  books  by 
ROOTS     two  Smith  women  have  just  come 

AND  to  my  desk.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
WINGS  that  only  because  I  too  am  a  Smith 
woman  have  they  achieved  even  so 
casual  a  common  ground.  But  this  is  simply 
another  proof  of  the  bigness  of  Smith  College, 
whose  stars  may  differ  in  glory,  but  shine  in 
the  same  firmament.  They  are  Jennette 
Lee's  "The  Rain-Coat  Girl,"  and  Zephine 
Humphrey's  "The  Homestead,"  both  worth 
while,  and  so  unlike  each  other  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  or  contrasted. 

In  one  way,  "The  Homestead"  is  easily 
classed;  it  is  a  New  England  story,  and  as 
such  falls  into  the  long  line  by  specialists  in 
consciences  and  old  mahogany  and  gardens  of 
perennials;  but  it  has  one  quality  at  least  that 
gives  it  distinction.  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman 
exhibits  comedy  and  tragedy  with  a  keenly 
appreciative  impersonality  that  makes  of  you 
a  spectator  also;  much  of  Miss  Jewett's  charm 
lies  in  the  loving  sophistication  with  which, 
frankly  or  tacitly,  she  approaches  her  country 
neighbors;  Mr.  Howells  promptly  transfers 
his  Vermonters  to  Boston  or  New  York,  and 
most  of  the  others  one  thinks  of, — Mr. 
Churchill,  for  instance, — play  off  city  against 
country  in  a  way  to  emphasize  their  relative 
value  as  background  or  battle-ground  for 
human  beings.  Background  and  battle- 
ground both,  the  country  is  in  Mrs.  Fahne- 
stock's  book,  but  she  neither  exhibits  nor  con- 
descends, in  the  least  degree,  to  the  human 
beings  she  tells  of:  those  of  us  elderly  enough 
to  remember  the  noblemen  of  Nature  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  plough  who  farmed  in- 
structively through  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney's 
romances  will  appreciate  Mrs.  Fahnestock's 
absolute  sincerity  of  sympathy  and  clearness 
of  vision.  She  does  not  smile  at,  nor  weep  for 
her  people;  she  feels  with  them,  and  as  a  nat- 
ural result,  so  do  you,  to  a  flattering  degree. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  "  civil  war  of  life  and 
nature,"  the  soul  of  Barbara  Marshall,  with 
the  immitigably  dominating  old  house  a  grim 
symbol  of  the  family  pertinacities  that  had 
built  and  maintained  it,  and  the  compass  of  her 
seafaring  grandfather  symbol  of  the  "nimble 


spirits"  that  made  her  as  a  child  run  away  to 
the  top  of  West'  Peak,  and  as  a  woman  con- 
scious of  wings  she  must  not  use.  For  she  had 
roots,  too — "roots  and  wings."  Fortunately 
for  her,  she  had  an  understanding  lover.  The 
tale  is  charmingly  written,  warmly  and  truly 
phrased,  with  a  humor  that  has  no  trace  of 
grimness  nor  mockery  in  its  glance. 

On  reflection,  there  is  nothing  modern  about 
Mrs.  Fahnestock's  book  but  the  treatment; 
the  situation  is  classic.  It  is  probable  that 
Iphigenia  was  rooted  by  traditional  and  filial 
passivities  to  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  her; 
Barbara's  reaction  to  her  father's  honest  anx- 
iety for  the  safety  of  the  family  traditions  was 
the  classic  reaction,  and  she  was  saved  by  a 
tour-de-force  instead  of  by  celestial  interven- 
tion. Just  here  is  where  Mrs.  Lee's  story  dif- 
fers fundamentally.  There  is  nothing  classic 
about  "The  Rain-Coat  Girl;"  the  method  of 
telling  somehow  harks  back  to  the  same  Mrs. 
Whitney  earlier  quoted,  but  the  motive  of  the 
story  is  a  triumphantly  modern  one.  (There 
was  once  a  hedonistic  opportunist  who  found 
a  resemblance  between  black  and  white  in 
that  they  are  neither  of  them  red;  I  seem  to  be 
finding  a  similar  basis  of  comparison.)  Un- 
derneath the  unfinished  sentences,  where 
dashes  and  exclamation  points  and  the  man- 
nered repetition  of  full  names  suggest  a  sig- 
nificance not  always  justified,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  unnecessarily  involved  emotions, 
one  recognizes  the  pulse  of  to-day.  Isabel, 
Mrs.  Lee's  heroine,  had  wings,  too,  and  felt 
them  unfolding;  when  she  became  aware  of 
her  roots  and  discovered  that  the  soil  was  not 
the  kind  best  for  her  development,  she  trans- 
planted herself  without  betraying  any  cramp- 
ing regard  for  parental  disapproval.  More- 
over, quite  gently  and  inevitably,  she  modi- 
fied the  family  tradition  until  it  came  into 
line  with  her  understanding  of  the  modern 
emphasis  on  legitimate  self-expression  and  the 
essential  equality  of  opportunity.  Coopera- 
tion, the  group-system,  biological  instead  of 
mechanical  processes  in  the  business  of  life — 
and  its  businesses  too — all  these  and  other 
economic  theories  can  be  found  in  Mrs.  Lee's 
story  of  the  stenographer  who  found  life  in- 
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teresting  as  it  grew  and  as  she  grew  up  to  it, 
saw  beauty  in  service — "in  working  all  to- 
gether"— "plan  as  you  go — and  trust  it!" 
Mrs.  Lee  points  a  prophetic  moral  without 
failing  to  adorn  a  clever  tale. 


SMITH 
AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


One  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  Smith  College 
Relief  Unit,  that  organiza- 
tion rich  in  great  achieve- 
ments, is  that  it  made  Smith  College  known 
to  France;  more  literally  than  is  often  the  case 
with  a  slang  expression  it  put  Smith  on  the 
map  of  Europe.  Great  and  distinctive  as 
their  work  is,  the  members  of  the  Unit  are  not, 
however,  the  first  to  carry  the  standard  of  the 
College  to  foreign  parts.  For  many  years, 
quietly,  without  organization  and  without 
financial  aid  from  the  College,  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  alumnae  have  been  making 
Smith  known  in  far  distant  lands  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  So  quiet  and  so  gradual 
has  been  this  spread  of  college  influence  that 
it  is  perhaps  in  danger  of  being  entirely  over- 
looked. 

In  the  beginning  Smith  was  an  almost  en- 
tirely local  institution.  The  official  register 
for  the  falls  of  '75  and  '76,  the  years  of  the 
entrance  of  the  first  two  classes,  shows  eighteen 
students  from  Massachusetts,  six  from  other 
New  England  states,  six  from  New  York, 
two  from  Ohio,  and  one  each  from  Delaware 
and  Illinois.  The  official  circular  issued  in 
October,  '79,  the  first  to  publish  a  list  of  stu- 
dents, shows  but  two  students  from  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  but  six  from  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  During  the  year  1918-19 
there  were  students  from  forty-seven  states 
and  territories  and  from  Canada,  England, 
France,  Ecuador,  and  China. 

More  widespread,  however,  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  alumnae.  The  Alumnae  Register 
for  1919-20  lists  alumnae  from  every  state 
and  territory,  including  our  island  possessions, 
and  from  twenty-three  foreign  countries, 
circling  the  globe  from  our  border  neighbors, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  east  across  Europe  and 
Turkey  into  Asia  and  Africa  and  back  across 
the  Pacific  and  the  island  kingdoms.  In  Japan 
there  has  been  a  Smith  club  for  eight  years; 
and  last  summer  at  Kuling,  China,  a  Smith 
club  was  formed  to  include  the  twenty-seven 
alumnae  who  are  scattered  over  that  immense 
country. 


There  are  no  more  intensely  interested  and 
loyal  Smith  women  than  these,  widely  sepa- 
rated from  their  Alma  Mater  and  from  one 
another,  unable  to  attend  reunions  except  at 
the  rarest  intervals,  and  depending  for  their 
information  entirely  on  the  printed  and  writ- 
ten words  of  those  near  the  center.  To  those 
whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  read  the  letters 
of  these  women  it  has  seemed  that  they  should 
have  a  wider  circulation,  in  order  that  as  many 
as  possible  should  know  the  activities  of  these 
far  distant  members  of  the  Smith  family. 
Accordingly  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
will  contain  some  letters  from  China,  to  be 
followed,  it  is  hoped,  by  others  from  Japan 
and  India  and  other  places  where  alumnae  are 
making  the  name  of  Smith  synonymous  with 
virtue  and  knowledge. 

An  officer  of  Smith  Col- 
DOVES  ON  lege  recently  had  the  pleasure 
CAMPUS  of  entertaining  unofficially 
a  distinguished  guest.  The 
Quarterly  is  privileged  to  print  part  of  his 
"bread-and-butter"  letter.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state,  in  view  of  the  perfectly  unauthorized 
suggestion  about  a  dove  cote,  that  the  visit 
took  place  some  weeks  before  the  Fund  Com- 
mittee's cogitations  had  crystallized  the  needs 
of  the  College,  divided  them  into  immediate 
and  supplementary,  and  printed  the  lists  in 
various  pamphlets.  In  justice  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  should  be  added  that  most  of  them  have 
never  seen  this  letter  about  dove  cotes,  and 
one  of  them  told  us  about  it. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould,  whose 
immortal  remark  about  doves  in  an  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  long  rankled,  is  unfortunately 
not  a  Smith  woman.  Neither  is  the  wife  of 
the  letter-writer.  Comments  must  come, 
then,  from  any  alumna  reader. 

It  was  to  me  an  interesting  and  delightful 
experience  to  see  Northampton  and  Smith 
College.  The  college  is  such  a  big  thing. 
I  don't  mean  in  size,  but  in  meaning.  Smith 
impressed  me  as  much,  or  more,  than  any 
University  I  had  ever  seen.  It  has  a  national 
significance.  It  was  curious  to  watch  the 
girls  on  the  campus  or  in  the  library,  and  to 
think  of  what  the  attitude  of  the  world  was 
not  so  long  ago  towards  women  and  the 
education  of  women.  Instead  of  taking  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  dance  at  the  Waldorf  they 
should  have  brought  him  to  a  place  like  Smith. 
It  would  have  spoken  so  eloquently  of  the 
country  and  of  its  civilization,  and  its  future. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion?  I  saw  but  one 
pigeon  on  the  campus.     It  would  be  a  great 
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beauty  to  the  college  if  you  had  a  great  many 
— of  all  kinds.  The  girls  would  look  so  charm- 
ing giving  them  peanuts  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  If  you  start  a  movement  to  get  an 
old-fashioned  pigeon  loft  on  a  pole  I  should 
love  to  support  it. 

I   must  confess  at  once 

NO  that  I  know  not  whereof  I 

THANK  YOU!    speak.  I  have  never  taught. 

I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall  teach. 

When  I  left  college  it  was  with  two  definite 
ideas  in  my  head  (see  what  I  gained  from  a 
diploma!).  One  was  that  I  must  find  a  "job" 
— the  other,  that  said  job  should  not  be  teach- 
ing, unless  it  be  in  the  Far  West.  Unfortu- 
nately I  had  no  special  talents.  I  was  simply 
"Educated,  by  gosh!"  I  had  had  four  won- 
derful years  of  college  life.  If  I  could  have 
become  a  super-teacher,  i.e.,  a  college  pro- 
fessor, (No  this  is  not  a  compliment,  it  is  the 
truth.  I  have  my  degree — no  longer  any  need 
for  superfluous  politeness!)  I  should  not  have 
so  strenuously  objected  to  taking  the  path 
which  opens  so  easily  to  a  college  graduate. 

But  I  had  seen  too  often  what  teaching  does 
to  women  without  the  genius  for  it.  In  a 
very  brief  hospital  career  I  had  known,  rather 
well,  four  or  five  ex-teachers.  If  they  were 
glad  to  give  up  teaching  for  nursing,  what 
could  teaching  have  been?  To  my  imagina- 
tion, it  looks  as  though  all  teachers  become 
narrow-minded,  dowdy  old  maids.  Now  I  do 
not  object  to  old  maids,  but  I  do  object  to 
narrow-minded,  dowdy  ones.  A  teacher,  a 
new-comer  in  an  average  eastern  community, 
would  meet  and  know  principally  other 
teachers — an  unceasing  procession  of  dowdi- 
ness.  Then,  too,  I  have  always  had  a  whole- 
some respect  for  masculine  opinion.  I  have 
listened  by  the  hour  to  lengthy  conversations 
between  my  father,  brothers,  and  uncles  on 
the  subject  of  politics,  Roosevelt,  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  Now  they  may  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about, — -sometimes,  I 
think,  they  don't, — but  they  put  up  a  very 
good  bluff.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  could 
talk  like  that.  To  maintain  a  fair  balance, 
one  needs  masculine  opinion,  be  it  bluff  or  no. 
Teaching  would  not  include  this.  If  one 
taught  in  a  girls'  boarding  school,  one's  per- 
spective would  become  entirely  bounded  by 
femininity.  If  one  taught  in  a  public  school, 
same  result,  since  the  men  teachers   I   have 


known  do  not  make  the  outlook  sufficiently 
persuasive  to  one  in  my  precarious  and  impe- 
cunious frame  of  mind. 

I  wanted  adventure.  I  joined  a  western 
teachers'  agency  and  received  almost  daily 
offers  of  openings  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
I  have  always  wanted  to  go  west.  I  love 
limitless  horizons.  I  like  the  western  view- 
point. From  various  sources  I  heard  that  to 
be  a  teacher  in  a  small  western  town  was  to  be 
a  decided  social  asset.  One  met  everyone, 
one  did  everything.  One  might  even  have  a 
horse  to  ride.  Here,  then,  was  interesting 
divertissement  after  the  day's  work.  An 
entirely  new  environment,  fascinating!  But 
how  long  would  it  stay  new — and  when  it  and 
I  grew  old,  what  then?  Teaching!  Rubber 
heels,  a  monotone  in  grey,  cross,  crabbed, 
spectacled,  a  lost  sense  of  humor,  a  fear  of 
living.  I  could  not  doom  myself  to  this. 
College  had  taught  me  to  broaden  my  per- 
spective, the  war  had  taught  me  to  grasp  at 
happiness  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  life,  or 
death. 

I  rebelled.  I  would  not  be  genteel  and 
teach!  An  inspiration — I  would  be  a  clerk 
in  a  department  store !  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
old  maid  buyer,  or  an  old  maid  stenographer? 
They  may,  indeed,  be  old  maids,  but  they  are 
not  so  stigmatized.  They  are  at  least  up-to- 
date.  I  would  meet  all  sorts  of  people,  form 
friends  in  all  classes.  After  all,  here  was  the 
concrete  road  to  happiness,  working  with 
interesting  and  interested  workers  in  a  busy 
world. 

Then  I  thought  solemnly  of  vacations. 
Two  weeks  at  Christmas,  two  more  at  Easter, 
long  summers,  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  maybe 
traveling.  All  these  recompenses  for  consent- 
ing to  teach.  Recompense,  payment — this 
brought  up  the  age-old  money  question. 
Should  I  earn  and  save  enough  to  enjoy  vaca- 
tions or  should  I  be  compelled  to  rusticate 
economically  with  other  teachers  on  wooden 
verandas?  That  clinched  the  argument.  No 
thank  you! 

Now  quarrel  with  me!  Of  course  there  are 
teachers  and  teachers.  An  ambitious,  ener- 
getic teacher  can  become  a  human  dynamo. 
But  when  one  is  fundamentally  lazy  it  takes 
more  electricity  than  there  is  in  the  profes- 
sion to  drive  the  dynamo.  Unless  one  is 
blessed  with  the  happy  faculty  of  being  a 
genius  at  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  lack 
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of  inspiration  in  the  job.  But  if  one  is  a  gen- 
ius, go  to  it !  There  is  a  girl  in  our  class,  and  I 
shall  blush  with  pleasure  if  she  calls  me  a 
friend  of  hers,  a  girl  full  of  vitality,  with 
humor  and  charm,  and  brains,  who  is  now 
teaching  in  a  university.  She  runs  on  her 
own  power;  she  was  destined  to  be  a  teacher 
— a  professorial  dynamo.  But  for  the  rest 
of  us, — those  sad  souls  who  seek  adventure 
and  who  must  both  make  and  be  made  by 
their  work, — well,  I  chose  a  factory! 

Sarah  Charlotte  Clement  1919 

[Sent  with  apologies, 
SMITH  TRAINS  feeling  convinced  that 
GOAT  EXPERTS  possibly  the  only 
alumna  suscriber  to 
the  Goat  World  should  not  let  this  real  tribute 
to  a  "Fait  Accompli"  of  the  Unit  pass  into 
oblivion.] 

How  many  situations  may  not  that  full- 
formed  womanhood,  that  intelligent,  virtuous 
womanhood  of  President  Seelye's  ardent  and 
blessedly  resounding  prayers  most  surprisingly 
and  creditably  fill! 

Is  the  Smith  Unit  aware  even  yet  of  the 
outer  bounds  of  its  far-reaching  influence? 
It  gave  one  a  just  and  profound  thrill  of  pride 
to  read  in  a  last  year's  Stars  and  Stripes  that 
more  fine  American  women  were  needed  in 
France  of  the  type  of  "  that  now  veteran  Smith 
College  Unit."  But  imagine  if  you  can  the 
warm  glow  that  came  to  me  on  a  far-away 
California  ranch  when  I  picked  up  the  Goat 
World — it  has  a  wide  and  growing  circulation, 
dear  alumnae  editors — lying  on  the  table  be- 
tween the  new  Alumnae  Quarterly  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  read  on  its  first  page  in  a 
letter  from  a  well  known  authority  on  the 
Toggenburg  goat,  as  bred  in  France,  that  he 
had  that  day  "interviewed  several  extremely 
intelligent  young  ladies  from  a  Smith  College 
in  your  country"  who  had  come  to  him  to 
purchase  goats  for  rehabilitated  towns,  and 
that  they  showed  quite  remarkable  aptitude. 
One  has  only  to  know  the  exacting  apprecia- 
tion expected  by  goat  experts  in  discriminating 
the  fine  points  of  this  milch  breed  to  realize 
what  a  crushing  failure  the  young  ladies  might 
have  been. 

Is  this  not  a  clinching  of  the  argument  made 
by  President  Neilson  in  his  inaugural  address, 
in  regard  to  vocational  training?  One  would 
have  to  have  an  ultra-vocational  Board  of 
Trustees  to  include  in  the  college  curriculum  a 
course  on  judging  goats;  yet  "in  providing," 


as  President  Neilson  suggested,  "the  back- 
ground [I  trust  I  am  not  involving  myself  in 
complicated  explanations]  and  the  intellec- 
tual aptitude  rather  than  the  technical  equip- 
ment of  the  expert,"  our  perfectly  equipped 
S.  C.  R.  U.,  when  confronted  with  this  herd  of 
French  Toggenburgs,  instantly  and  unerringly 
made  good! 

Helen  Harsha  Sherman  1901. 

To  the  Quarterly,  as 
FOR  LILLE  well  as  to  the  other  alumni 
UNIVERSITY  magazines  has  come  a  letter 
from  the  Lille  Fund  Com- 
mittee, through  Professor  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
asking  aid  for  the  hospitals  of  Lille  University 
from  American  university  graduates. 

Continued  German  occupation  has  left  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Lille  unbroken  by  the 
horrors  through  which  they  have  passed;  but 
the  formerly  prosperous  industries  of  the  city 
are  still  completely  wrecked.  The  men  who 
fought  through  the  war  for  one  cent  a  day, 
with  never  a  bit  of  news  from  home,  have 
returned  to  find  no  work  available,  and  nine 
out  of  ten  of  their  children  show  signs  of 
tuberculosis  or  other  diseases  of  poverty. 
These  children  who  have  suffered  for  four 
years  in  ways  that  no  American  child  has  ever 
suffered,  crowd  the  university  hospitals,  whose 
financial  situation  has  become  so  critical  that 
even  cod  liver  oil  can  no  longer  be  given  free. 

Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  who  represents  Yale  in  France  and 
who  was  a  recent  Lowell  Lecturer  in  Boston, 
is  speaking  in  America  on  behalf  of  the  Lille 
Fund,  to  raise  $100,000  to  keep  the  hospitals 
open  and  save  these  little  children  of  France. 
Our  drives  to  raise  additional  endowment  will 
not  be  hindered  by  aiding  a  sister  university 
and  sending  the  means  of  life  to  the  children 
of  Lille. 

The  Lille  Fund  Committee  numbers  among 
its  members  Marshal  Foch,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
and  Ex-President  Taft.  It  may  be  addressed 
in  care  of  Henry  Clews  and  Co.,  15  Broad  St., 
New  York. 


To  the  Editor:— 

In     your     Quar- 
terly   for    Novem- 
ber there  is  a  com- 
munication   from 
Mrs.   Fahnestock  that  in  its  relation  to  the 
actualities  of  the  World  War  seems  little  less 
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than  an  insult  to  the  men  who  gave  their  lives 
and  services  for  their  country.  It  is  particu- 
larly surprising  that  one  who  had  spent  some 
months  among  the  wounded  soldiers  could 
come  away  without  understanding  the  view- 
point of  the  allied  troops. 

The  first  statement  to  attract  my  attention 
is  that  in  which  Mrs.  Fahnestock  says  that  it 
seems  incredible  that  any  Christian  can  be 
other  than  a  pacifist,  the  corollary  being  that 
one  who  is  not  a  pacifist  cannot  be  considered 
a  Christian.  If  the  Scriptures  are  studied,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of 
passivity,  Christ  is  constantly  making  mili- 
tant speeches.  "Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  send  peace  on  earth:  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword; "  this  leaves  little  doubt  as 
to  the  means  by  which  truth  shall  prevail. 
The  pacifist  in  return  has  been  known  to 
quote  the  saying,  "For  all  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,"  as  support 
for  his  position,  but  a  study  of  the  context 
will  show  that  this  was  a  rebuke  to  one  who 
had  made  unlawful  use  of  his  sword. 

Wrong  is  not  and  never  has  been  righted  by 
passiveness.  Conscientious  objectors  refuse 
to  lend  their  aid  in  time  of  trouble,  saying 
that  all  war  is  wrong  and  they  will  in  no  way 
countenance  it.  But  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  advantage  of  the  peace  and  safety  that 
comes  through  the  efforts  of  others,  nor  do 
they  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  get  justice.  They  are  not 
willing  to  sow  the  field,  but  they  are  ready 
to  reap  the  crops.  The  very  foundations  of 
equity  rest  upon  the  ability  of  the  law-abiding 
majority  to  enforce  the  laws  of  righteousness 
upon  the  rebellious  minority. 

Stripped  to  its  last  analysis,  this  war  was 
the  subduing  of  those  peoples  who  would  have 
exalted  the  teaching  that  might  makes  right. 
That  the  Allied  countries  were  at  the  same 
time  fighting  for  their  own  economic  existence 
in  no  way  vitiates  the  great  moral  force  that 
underlay  and  directed  their  activities. 

"How  can  we  go  on  living  and  know  our- 
selves such  hypocrites?  The  Allied  nations 
seem  to  me  in  a  far  worse  case  than  Germany 
now."  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend 
two  years  of  this  war  in  active  service  as  one 
of  some  thirty-five  thousand  physicians  who 
offered  their  services,  and  their  lives  if  need 
be,  for  their  country.  To  say  that  they  were 
hypocrites,  that  they  were  not  actuated  by 


the  highest  motives,  or  that  they  were  not 
Christians,  is  indeed  going  far.  They  felt  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  lend  their  services  in 
a  righteous  cause.  They  were  but  a  few  of 
the  thousands  who  felt  called  upon  to  uphold 
that  which  was  right  in  whatever  way  was 
best  suited  to  their  abilities. 

The  third  point  for  comment  is  the  state- 
ment that  calls  the  treaty  a  hard  and  revenge- 
ful document.  Hard,  yes;  revengeful,  no. 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, may  call  justice  revenge,  but  his  view 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  punishment  of 
evil  doing  is  an  act  of  justice.  Shall  this 
country,  since  the  war  is  over,  establish  a 
"Fellowship  of  Reconciliation"  in  order  to 
forget  our  differences  in  the  past?  Shall  not 
the  thief  restore  that  which  he  stole,  and  the 
evil  doer  right  the  wrongs  that  he  has  com- 
mitted? "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  so  St. 
Paul  tells  us.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  de- 
mands made  are  hard,  but  that  the  civilized 
world  at  large  has  been  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  who  said, "  Vengeance  is 
mine;    I  will  repay,"  and  ask  for  justice  only. 

As  one  of  the  Allied  Nations,  this  country 
could  not  call  itself  Christian  if  it  took  the 
stand  that  pacifism  is  the  great  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  that  justice  is  revenge. 

Guthrie  McConnell, 

Formerly  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

"I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am  for  that  article.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fahne- 
stock is  the  last  person  from  whom  I  should 
have  expected  it,  because  I  had  always  looked 
upon  her  as  being  very  religious!  ...  I 
agree  absolutely  with  what  she  says  about 
the  Church,  the  Germans,  the  President 
(whose  capitulation  would  have  been  more 
bearable  to  us  who  had  such  faith  in  him  if 
he  had  even  tacitly  admitted  his  failure, 
instead  of  asserting  that  he  would  not  have 
come  back  at  all  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  the  kind  of  peace  he  did),  about  con- 
scientious objectors,  the  Lusk  Committee, 
and  so  on  down  through  the  list  of  our  Prus- 
sianisms,  for  they  are  nothing  else." 

"College  men  and  women,  if  they  are 
different  from  others,  ought  to  have  a  bigger, 
broader,  and  clearer  view,  and  I  do  not  find 
they  have.  ...  I  find  very  few  with 
whom  I  can  talk  as  I  think  and  feel.     When  I 
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begin,   they  shy,   like  a  horse  at  a  strange 
thing  on  the  roadside." 

"I  am  herewith  enclosing  check  for  $1.50 
for  which  I  will  appreciate  your  sending  me 


four  copies  of  your  Quarterly  containing  the 
article  "Johnny  Cake:  A  Conversation" 
by  Zephine  Humphrey  Fahnestock.  This 
article  on  account  of  its  sincerity  and  evident 
love  of  truth  is  unusually  interesting." 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  speakers  at  Vespers  have 
been:  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  Rev.  Joseph 
C.  Robbins,  Rev.  William  Douglas  Macken- 
zie, Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Coffin,  President  Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin  of 
Boston  University,  Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch 
(at  Christmas  vespers),  Rev.Willard  L.Sperry, 
Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  Prof.  Irving  F. 
Wood,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  of  the  Free 
Synagogue,  and  Rev.  R.  A .  Hume. 

Concerts. — The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Pierre  Monteux,  opened 
the  season  by  making  its  fourteenth  appear- 
ance at  the  college  Oct.  22.  The  Flonzaley 
Quartet  presented  an  extremely  good  pro- 
gramme Nov.  19;  and  Frieda  Hempel,  so- 
prano, accompanied  on  the  piano  and  the 
flute,  gave  the  third  concert  Dec.  17.  Albert 
Spalding,  violinist,  played  Jan.  14,  the  Ameri- 
can String  Quartet  Oct.  29,  and  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  Welsh  Male  Choir  Oct.  30. 

On  Nov.  26  Associate  Professor  A.  W. 
Locke  gave  a  piano  recital;  on  Dec.  3  Associ- 
ate Professor  Roy  D.  Welsh  gave  a  lecture- 
recital  on  "The  Attack  on  Modernism  in 
Music";  on  Dec.  10  Miss  Esther  E.  Dalesang 
some  old  Spanish  and  Russian,  and  modern 
French  songs,  the  last  group  being  accom- 
panied on  the  harp  by  Miss  Katherine  Frazier; 
on  Feb.  4  Mr.  Post  gave  a  song  recital. 

There   have   been    three   student   recitals. 

During  mid-years  Professor  Henry  D. 
Sleeper  and  Associate  Professor  Wilson  T. 
Moog  played  the  organ  from  five  to  six  each 
day.  Professor  Sleeper's  well-known  impro- 
vised character  sketches  gave  added  pleasure. 

The  musical  clubs  gave  their  customary 
Christmas  concert  on  Dec.  13. 

The  new  plan  of  having  two  choirs,  which 
sing  alternately,  is  working  splendidly.  One 
is  under  the  leadership  of  Associate  Professor 
Wilson  T.  Moog,  the  other  under  Mr.  Ivan 
Gorokhoff. 


Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given  since  October:  "The  Springs  and 
Villas  of  Italy  and  Sicily,"  by  Professor  Brady 
of  the  Department  of  Latin;  "Anatole  France 
versus  Barres,"  by  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  College  Stanislas  of 
Paris;  "La  Chanson  de  Roland,  Premihe  Ex- 
pression Litteraire  du  Genie  Frangais,"  in 
French  by  M.  Anatole  de  Braz;  "Opportu- 
nities in  Recreation  Work,"  by  Miss  Jean 
Hamilton,  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Workers;  lecture,  with 
readings  from  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson;  "The  Labor  Outlook  in 
England,"  by  Pethick  Lawrence,  the  dis- 
tinguished economist;  "Eleven  Months  in 
Soviet  Russia,"  by  Wilfred  R.  Humphries; 
"Great  Britain's  Work  in  India,"  by  Sir 
Rustom  Rustomjee,  member  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress;  "Intellectual  Tendencies 
of  Modern  Italian  Literature,"  by  Professor 
Raffaello  Piccoli  of  the  Department  of  Italian, 
also  "Fiume,"  and,  in  Italian,  "La  Poesia  di 
Giosue  Carducci,"  by  Professor  Piccoli;  "Chi- 
nese Influence  on  the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
of  Japan,"  by  Garrett  Chatfield  Pier;  "The 
Cement  of  Civilization,"  by  Graham  Wallas, 
English  authority  on  political  science;  "The 
War  with  Mexico,"  by  Professor  Justin  H. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Texas;  "The  Fine 
Frenzy  and  the  Quiet  Eye,"  by  John  L. 
Lowes,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; "How  shall  the  Peace  Treaty  be  Rat- 
ified?" by  Professor  Fay,  in  preparation  for 
the  straw  vote  taken  Jan.  13;  "Research  and 
Teaching  in  Mediaeval  Literature,"  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Lawrence  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; "New  England  Colonial  Farm  Houses," 
by  Professor  Bassett  of  the  Department  of 
History;  "South  American  Antiquities,"  by 
Senor  Daniel  Alomia  Robles,  the  distin- 
guished Peruvian  ethnologist;  "Journalism," 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Cunliffe  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Journalism,  and  "Opportunities 
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in  Newspaper  Work,"  by  E.  Robert  Steven- 
son, editor  of  the  Waterbury  Republican; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Benton,  Dean  of  Women  at 
Carleton  College  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Latin  at  Smith  College,  who  went  to  France 
as  a  representative  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges,  spoke  on  her  experiences  as  a 
scout  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Faculty  Notes. — Professor  J.  S.  Bassett, 
head  of  the  Department  of  History,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  American  History 
Association. 

Professor  H.  D.  Sleeper  of  the  Department 
of  Music  will  conduct  a  "Pilgrimage  to  the 
Musical  Centers  of  Europe"  this  summer. 
The  party  will  be  composed  of  music  lovers, 
will  attend  concerts,  recitals,  and  operas,  and 
will  visit  places  of  historic  or  artistic  interest. 

Professor  Sleeper  and  Miss  Anna  W.  Hos- 
ford  of  the  Department  of  Spoken  English 
have  appeared  twice  with  the  Northampton 
Amateur  Players,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  Assistant  Professor  Samuel  A.  Eliot  Jr.,  of 
the  Department  of  Spoken  English. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Foster,  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Spanish,  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Romance 
Languages,  following  successful  oral  exami- 
nations held  at  Smith  College  on  Dec.  13. 

Professor  Raffaello  Piccoli  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Italian  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  official  exchange  professor  at  Smith 
College,  having  come  last  November  from  the 
University  of  Pisa. 

Miss  Louise  W.  Rosseter,  for  twenty-three 
years  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  has  been 
forced  to  resign  because  of  ill  health.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  V.  M.  Vining,  graduate  of 
the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education. 
Miss  Rosseter  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

Publications. — Conkling,  Grace  Hazard. 
Wilderness  Songs,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
publication  date  not  announced. — A  Diary  on 
Peony  Petals,  collection  of  free  verse,  in  the 
Poetry  Magazine. 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.  Second  volume  of 
Little  Theatre  Classics,  published  in  Nov. — 
Review  of  History  of  the  Municipal  Theatre 
of  Northampton,  in  Theatre  Arts,  Oct. 

Kimball,  Everett.  The  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  published  in  Jan. 

Miller,  William  J.     Magnetic  Iron  Ores  of 


Clinton  County,  New  York,  in  Economic 
Geology,  Nov. 

Schinz,  Albert.  French  Literature  of  the 
Great  War,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. — Selection 
of  Reading  Texts  in  America  as  Viewed  from 
Abroad,  in  Modern  Languages  Journal,  Dec. 
—  Un  Rousseauiste  en  Amerique,  in  Modern 
Language  Notes,  Jan. — Babbitt's  Rousseau 
and  Romanticism,  in  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Jan. 

Gifts. — An  unusually  valuable  collection 
of  minerals  and  fossils  including  some  choice 
crystals  has  been  given  to  the  Department  of 
Geology  by  the  will  of  the  late  Winthrop  D. 
Stebbins  of  Springfield. 

Professor  Robert  Withington,  Department 
of  English,  has  loaned  to  the  Library  a 
valuable  print  of  Old  Antwerp  made  by  the 
Blantin  Press  from  the  original  wood-cutting 
which  has  been  in  the  archives  of  Antwerp 
since  1515.  This  print,  one  of  the  thirty  re- 
prints made  in  1916,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Withington  in  recognition  of  his  services  on 
the  Commission  for  Belgian  Relief. 

The  Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — A  collection 
representing  the  work  of  the  Barbizon  School 
and  particularly  that  of  Jean  Francois  Millet 
was  shown  in  the  Art  Gallery  on  Nov.  7.  A 
few  sketches  done  by  Professor  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill  while  he  was  living  at  Barbizon 
were  included. 

The  fourth  special  exhibition  of  the  year 
opened  on  Nov.  9,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
original  paintings  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
with  examples  of  the  work  of  Nuzi,  Burgran- 
dina,  and  Pier  Francesco  Fiorentino.  Short 
talks  on  the  pictures  were  given  in  the  exhibi- 
tion room. 

The  means  by  which  tempera  oil  and  wash 
sketches,  pen  and  ink  and  chalk  drawings,  en- 
gravings, lithographs,  and  etchings  are  made 
were  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  hung  in  the 
upper  corridor  of  the  Gallery.  Included  in  the 
exhibit  were  the  original  copper  plate  made 
for  an  etching  by  Assistant  Professor  George 
Senseney,  of  the  Department  of  Art,  and  a 
Japanese  wood-block  with  the  impression 
made  from  it. 

The  special  exhibit  of  old  furniture  and 
textiles  showed  fine  examples  of  French, 
Colonial  American,  and  Spanish  furniture. 
The  textiles,  all  dating  back  to  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  were  loaned  by  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     The  furniture  was 
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loaned  by  residents  of  Northampton,  to  whom 
a  reception  was  given  by  the  Art  Department, 
with  William  Sumner  Appleton  of  Boston  as 
guest  of  honor. 

Miss  Frederica  Mead  of  Ginling  College, 
China,  has  presented  a  Chinese  short  coat  in 
tapestry  effect,  two  heavily  embroidered  satin 
sleeve  bands,  and  a  delicate  polychrome  por- 
celain vase,  to  the  Art  Department. 

Undergraduate  News. — Student  Gov- 
ernment.— The  House  of  Representatives  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  president,  Carol 
Rice  1920;  vice-president,  Margaret  Marsh 
1920;  secretary,  Nan  Albert  192 1.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  House  are  held  on  alternate 
Thursday  evenings.  The  president  of  the 
House  and  Jessie  McCabe,  from  the  House  at 
large,  were  elected  members  of  the  Judicial 
Board.  There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion, but  no  major  legislation,  on  motoring 
rules,  Sunday  observance,  and  the  light-cut 
system.  On  Nov.  14  Dean  Comstock  pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  clear  and  helpful  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  regulations  and  their 
histories.  On  Jan.  29  Elizabeth  Wyandt, 
Council  President,  presented  several  cases 
which  have  come  before  the  Judicial  Board,  in 
an  effort  to  create  fuller  understanding  of  the 
aims  toward  which  we  are  striving.  Although 
Smith  is  not  yet  entitled  to  a  delegate,  Alice 
Jones  192 1  was  sent  as  representative  from 
Smith  College  to  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Women  Students'  Government  Associations 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  November. 

Class  elections. — 1920. — Class  historian, 
Beth  MacDuffie;  song  leader,  Anna  Hooker; 
basketball  representative,  Margaret  Wirt; 
chairman  of  Senior  Dramatics,  Marion  Webb. 
Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  has  been 
chosen  as  the  class  play. 

1921. — Secretary,  Mary  Holyoke;  crew  rep- 
resentative, Eleanor  Relyea;  song  leader,  Jean 
Donald;  class  historian,  Katherine  Walker; 
chairman  of  Junior  Promenade,  Jean  Donald. 

1922. — Historian,  Anne  Johnston. 

1923. — President,  Isabella  McLaughlin; 
vice-president,  Nerissa  Fitzsimmons;  secre- 
tary, Miriam  Conklin;  treasurer,  Helen  Pay- 
son;  song  leader,  Lucy  M.  Hodge;  assistant 
song  leader,  Lyle  Ewing. 

Dramatics. — The  new  Dramatics  Associa- 
tion gave  its  first  bill  of  three  plays  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Professor  Eliot  on  Nov.  21.      The 


plays  were  "The  Slave  with  Two  Faces," 
"Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,"  and  "Behind  a 
Watteau  Picture."  Posters  of  the  plays  were 
auctioned  off  between  the  acts. 

On  Dec.  18  Mr.  Eliot's  course  in  play- 
production  gave  three  plays  adapted  by  the 
students  in  the  course  from  stories  by  Fannie 
Hurst,  Leonard  Merrick,  and  Charles  Saxby. 
The  plays  were  also  coached  by  students. 

The  Miracle  Play,  presented  this  year  on 
the  steps  and  porch  of  the  Students'  Building, 
was  an  adaptation  of  "The  Pageant  of  the 
Shearmen  and  the  Taylors"  from  the  Coven- 
try Cycle  of  Miracles,  edited  by  Mr.  Eliot  in 
his  volume  of  "The  Little  Theatre  Classics." 

A  class  in  French  conversation,  for  the 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty  who 
speak  French  comparatively  fluently,  is  held 
once  a  week  in  the  faculty  parlor.  Profes- 
sors Albert  Schinz  and  Louise  Delpit  alternate 
in  conducting  this  informal  class. 

The  old  War  Board  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  Reconstruction  Board  with  somewhat 
similar  functions.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
president,  Helen  Veeder  1920;  secretary, 
Helen  Butler  1921;  treasurer,  Beatrice  Harvey 
1922;  senior  member,  Katherine  Graham 
1920;  chairman  of  salvage  committee,  Doro- 
thy Partridge  1920. 

The  college  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  secured  a  96%  membership  in  its 
one  day  drive. 

The  first  fall  Field  Day  was  held  on  Oct.  25. 
The  seniors  won  in  the  hockey,  baseball, 
basketball,  volley  ball,  and  cricket  games. 

Armistice  Day  was  celebrated  by  an  infor- 
mal rally  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  with  sing- 
ing by  the  whole  college,  and  some  special 
music,  followed  by  President  Neilson's  read- 
ing of  a  few  poems  of  the  war. 

The  Christmas  Sale  was  held  on  Dec.  3. 
The  total  amount  made  was  $1004.  From 
the  sale  of  articles  left  in  the  Lost  and  Found 
Room  the  receipts  were  $145.  An  innovation 
this  year  was  the  bootblack  stand  where 
"elbow  grease"  and  shoe  polish  helped  two 
delegates  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses  to  the 
Student  Volunteer  Conference  at  Des  Moines. 

President  Seelye  and  President  Neilson 
were  serenaded  in  the  usual  way  by  carol 
singing  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  This 
year  Dean  Comstock  and  Dr.  Gilman  were 
also  serenaded. 

The  day  before  the  Christmas  recess  Dean 
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Comstock  spoke  at  chapel  on  the  $4,000,000 
Fund.  Each  student  was  given  a  paper  knit- 
ting bag  to  be  labelled  with  a  sticker  in  her 
class  colors  advertising  the  Fund  campaign. 

Sophomore  Ice  Carnival. — The  sophomores 
took  the  freshmen  to  meet  Dean  Comstock, 
the  class  deans,  presidents  of  the  two  classes, 
and  president  of  the  Council,  at  the  Boat 
House.  The  main  feature  of  the  Carnival 
was  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  pageant  with 
fancy  skating,  after  which  there  was  informal 
skating  for  all  and  refreshments  around  big 
bonfires. 

The  student  vote  on  the  Peace  Treaty,  Jan. 
13,  was  as  follows:  for  immediate  ratifi- 
cation, 305;  for  no  ratification,  14;  for 
the  Lodge  amendments,  159;  for  compro- 
mise between  the  Lodge  and  Hitchcock  plans 
to  secure  early  ratification,  1145.  The  fac- 
ulty vote  on  the  propositions  in  the  same 
order  was:  36,  7,  3,  120. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

The  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  sent  a  Smith  delegation 
of  twenty  girls  to  the  student  volunteer  con- 
vention at  Des  Moines.  This  conference, 
held  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  all  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  After  the 
time-honored  Smith  custom,  girls  who  wanted 
to  go  signed  up  in  the  note  room  and  the 
twenty  selected  were  chosen  from  a  list  of 
seventy.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no 
one  came  back  from  the  convention  as  casual 
a  Christian  as  she  had  gone  away,  and  that 
means  much  for  the  College  as  well  as  for 
foreign  missions. 

We  have  tried  to  lay  stress  on  the  Tuesday 
night  meetings,  as  representing  one  of  the 
best  services  the  Association  can  render  the 
College.  Almost  every  meeting  has  been 
opened  with  special  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  an  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  and  reverence,  different  from 
that  of  the  social  gatherings  held  in  the 
Students'  Building.  The  efforts  of  the  girls  in 
charge  have  been  rewarded  by  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  usual.  The  meetings  have 
been  led  by  representative  speakers  from  the 
students,  the  faculty,  and  various  churches, 
industrial  organizations,  and  missions. 

The  Association  has  a  membership  of  about 
1400;  the  I.  C.  S.  A.  has  330  members,  of 
which  fifteen  visited  settlements  during  the 


Christmas   holidays;   the   Student   Volunteer 
group  numbers  sixteen. 

For  the  Week  of  Prayer  we  were  fortunate  in 
securing  Rev.  Raymond  Calkins  to  speak  at 
the  opening  vesper  service  and  each  day  there- 
after on  a  series  of  progressive  topics. 

Mira  Wilson  1914,  Secretary. 

ALUMNAE-STUDENT  RALLY 

The  Rally  will  be  held  this  year  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  directly  after  the  Alumnae  Council. 
All  alumnae  who  can  stay  over  or  come  up  for 
the  occasion  are  cordially  invited.  We  hope 
that  the  drive  won't  keep  everyone  away. 

Instead  of  having  one  meeting  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall,  we  are  going  to  have  talks  in 
separate  rooms,  one  speaker  in  each.  The 
half-hour  formal  speeches  will  be  followed  by 
informal  talk  and  questions.  Not  more  than 
two  talks  will  be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  "Stunt 
Party"  in  the  gymnasium.  Here  the  under- 
graduates hope  to  see  some  of  the  stunts  that 
have  made  Smith  College  famous,  and  will  try 
to  do  their  share  to  keep  up  the  tradition. 

We  want  to  make  the  Rally  very  friendly 
and  informal,  and  to  break  down  the  awe  and 
shyness  that  always  bars  those  who  are  "in" 
from  those  who  are  "out." 

THE  NOTE   ROOM 

It  is  on  trains  that  the  tired  business 
man  rests  best — because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  For  a  similar  reason,  perhaps,  the 
Smith  undergraduate — with  midyears  ahead 
of  her — talks  fastest  when  traveling.  And 
without  pretense  I  listened  to  the  scraps  of 
conversation  which  reached  me  from  the  two 
college  girls  in  the  seat  ahead.  Being  an 
alumna  I  had  longed  for  a  glimpse  into  the 
college  kaleidoscope,  instead  of  merely  a  five 
minute  stop  at  the  Northampton  station. 
But  while  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
the  comments  I  overheard  gave  me  bits  of 
local  color  which  were  a  partial  compensation 
for  all  that  I  had  resigned  myself  to  miss. 

"  My,  aren't  you  glad  to  get  away  from  all 
the  cramming  and  buzz  about  exams!  It 
certainly  was  an  inspiration  of  yours,  Peg,  to 
go  to  Springfield  to-day;  I  just  felt  like  going 
to  the  theater;  it's  years  since  vacation." 

"Well,  you  were  the  best  person  I  could 
think  of  who  wasn't  up  to  her  ears  for  nine- 
teenth tomorrow.     I  hope  I  can  find  a  blue 
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silk  muffler;  I  forgot  to  order  one  at  that  last 
exhibit." 

"Peg,  don't  tell  me  you  are  going  to  suc- 
cumb! The  Campus  Cat  should  have  said, 
'There  are  2000  girls  in  Smith  College  and 
every  one  has  a  plaid  skirt  and  a  blue  or  tan 
silk  muffler.'  That  was  a  clever  touch,  I 
thought, — wondering  if  the  plaids  were  worn 
for  President  Neilson.  O,  look  at  those 
people  snow-shoeing  across  the  meadows;  I 
wish  I  were  out  there.  Honestly,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  everyone  were  taking  to  skiing  this 
winter.  I  don't  believe  I  have  enough  sense 
of  balance  to  do  it  but  I'm  going  to  try.  It's 
the  nearest  I'll  ever  come  to  flying.  Didn't 
you  wish  you  could  have  gone  up  in  that 
airplane  this  fall  before  the  Dean  put  a  stop 
to  it?     That  was  years  ago,  wasn't  it?" 

"Well,  I  told  you  Christmas  was  like  a 
thing  of  some  former  generation.  Did  you 
like  vespers  and  the  miracle  play?  I  thought 
they  were  too  elaborate.  But  Mr.  Eliot 
certainly  can  make  people  act.  I  did  like 
the  Dramatics  Association  plays  last  fall;  they 
were  so  artistic  and  different  from  the  things 
we  usually  have  here  at  college." 

"I  know  it;  I  can't  decide  whether  to  take 
his  course  in  constructive  drama  next  year  or 
not.  I  can't  see  myself  writing  a  play,  but 
then  I  may  be  an  undiscovered  genius,  you 
never  can  tell.  I  wish  we  had  the  Players 
back;  I'm  bored  to  have  movies  at  the  Plaza 
and  the  Academy  too,  although  I  will  say  a 
little  competition  has  seemed  to  bring  better 
pictures.  We'll  have  time  to  stop  at  Jensen's 
after  lunch,  won't  we?" 

"O,  sure.  Was  that  new  place  passed  for 
the  approved  list  at  the  last  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives meeting?  I  wish  I'd  thought  to 
find  out.  I  love  to  try  different  places,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  but  you  can  try  some  in  Northamp- 
ton. Have  you  been  to  the  new  tea  room  at 
Plymouth  Inn?  I've  been  meaning  to  go 
ever  since  Thanksgiving.  And  I  heard  some- 
body say  some  kind  of  a  tea  house  was  going 
to  open  next  week  down  near  the  K.  K.  I 
like  the  good  old  favorites,  though.  You 
know,  I  think  it's  funny  more  people  don't 
go  to  the  Club  House  in  the  winter;  it  looks  so 
attractive  with  the  new  curtains,  too." 

"I  know  it.  Why,  I  haven't  been  there 
since  Field  Day  in  the  fall.  That  was  quite  a 
good  idea,  I  thought,  didn't  you,  to  have  a 


Field  Day  then?  I  should  think  it  would 
make  the  freshmen  take  more  interest  in 
sports.  Wasn't  Anne  Clark  killing  that  after- 
noon taking  moving  pictures  of  everybody  and 
everything?" 

"  I  wonder  how  they  came  out.  She  spoke 
awfully  well  that  night  at  the  Four  Million 
Dollar  Fund  Rally,  didn't  she?  Say,  I  wish 
I'd  brought  my  Fund  bag  along,  Mary.  With 
all  my  shopping  that  I've  got  five  minutes  for, 
I'll  need  some  sort  of  a  reticule!  And  pub- 
licity always  helps.  Did  you  carry  yours 
during  the  vacation?" 

"Yes,  till  Buddy  got  hold  of  it  one  day 
and  broke  a  handle.  What's  your  house 
doing  to  raise  money?" 

"O,  a  little  of  everything.  We  had  a 
bridge  party  yesterday,  and  some  of  the  girls 
are  selling  food,  and  making  things,  or  doing 
chores  for  people.  Did  you  hear  that  Miss 
LaMonte  who  spoke  at  chapel?" 

"Yes;  they  did  good  team  work,  she  and 
the  Dean.  I  don't  believe  I'd  have  given  any 
more  thought  to  the  Fund  because  of  what 
she  said,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss  Comstock's 
speech  the  next  morning.  What's-her-name 
got  our  interest  roused  and  then  Miss  Corn- 
stock  showed  us  the  purpose  of  it  all.  Hon- 
estly, I  think  she's  a  wonder." 

"Who?     The  Dean?" 

"Yes.  I  wish  she'd  taught  freshman  Eng- 
lish when  I  started.  Say,  did  anybody  ever 
find  out  the  result  of  those  Binet  tests  they 
gave  the  freshmen?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  didn't.  They  must  have 
been  interesting.  There  were  so  many, 
probably  they  are  still  working  them  out — 
results,  I  mean;  they're  using  them  in  the 
psych,  classes,  you  know.  I  wish  they'd 
told  in  chapel  the  results  of  the  straw  ballot 
on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  heard  some- 
where how  it  came  out,  but  I  don't  know  how 
true  it  was.  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
announced  it,  don't  you?" 

"What's  that?  O,  yes,  I  do.  Say,  have 
you  noticed  how  different  that  bas-relief  of 
President  Seelye  looks  now  that  they  have 
changed  the  color  of  it?" 

"No,  I  never  get  past  the  faculty.  Who 
was  that  man  that  was  sitting  next  to  Miss 
Jordan  the  other  morning?  I  never  saw  him 
before." 

"O,  my  dear,  he  is  the  new  Italian  in- 
structor; we're  supposed  to  be  awfully  smart 
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to  have  gotten  him;  he's  the  first  and  only 
exchange  professor  Smith  has  ever  had,  or 
something  like  that." 

"Dear  me,  I  can't  keep  up  with  things  in 
this  college.  I'm  always  coming  in  on  freight. 
I  didn't  realize  until  just  the  other  day  that 
the  Weekly  has  the  old  French  Club  room  all 
to  itself  now.  The  Weekly's  awfully  different 
I  think,  don't  you?" 

"No,  I  hadn't  noticed.  Of  course  it  has 
another  heading,  which  I  don't  care  for  too 
much,  and  it  has  the  Board  grouped  differ- 
ently and  some  new  departments;  but  those 
are  too  subtle  changes  for  my  lay  mind  to 
register.  The  Monthly  is  different,  too,  for 
that  matter.  I  don't  see  why  they  had  such 
a  fuss  about  putting  in  advertisements; 
everybody  advertises  nowadays.  I  heard 
one  of  the  editors  raving  about  it  the  other 
day  in  the  note  room.  I  was  all  upset  about 
senior  dramatics,  myself,  just  before  the 
class  meeting  Wednesday;  I  hope  they  were 
relieved  when  Troilus  and  Cressida  didn't 
get  it.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about 
Sappho  and  Phaon;  it  means  nothing  in  my 
life.  However,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Eliot  can  do 
anything.  Now  seriously,  what  did  you  think 
of  that  mot  about  appreciation? — 'Appre- 
ciation of  a  beautiful  thing  involves  not 
merely  thought  and  feeling,  but  action.'" 

"Um — it  sounds  all  right,  but  will  it  work? 
Isn't  it  dangerous?" 

"  I  shouldn't  say  that,  but  it  makes  me 
think  of  what  Henry  James  says  about  inten- 
tions, active  and  passive  moods,  and  so  on. 
You  know  something  about  art  and  I'd  really 
like  to  talk  with  you  about  it  when  we  have 
more  time.  That  was  Chicopee  we  just 
passed.  We'd  better  put  our  things  on,  may 
be,  for  we  want  to  dash  the  minute  the  train 
stops.  Doesn't  that  pond  look  heavenly? 
I've  only  been  on  the  ice  once,  so  far." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  haven't  been  much  more 
than  that.  Wouldn't  you  give  anything  to 
skate  like  Mary  Buttimer?  She  was  simply 
wonderful  at  the  Sophomore  Carnival.  I'm 
glad  they  are  going  to  make'  that  a  custom 
and  not  go  back  to  those  old  indoor  receptions. 
They  were  such  a  farce." 

"I  don't  even  know  the  freshman  president 
by  sight,  do  you,  in  spite  of  her  being  Connie's 
sister." 


"O,  I  do.  Why,  we  passed  her  the  other 
day  when  we  were  down  town.  Their  song 
leader  is  a  peach,  too.  Really,  I  don't  think 
I  ever  had  so  much  fun  as  I  did  at  'trials'; 
they're  the  event  of  the  year  now.  Did  you 
ever  laugh  so  much?" 

"Never, — except  at  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
game.  Those  Puritans  and  Indians  were 
the  most  humorous  things  I  ever  saw  with 
their  prayer  meetings  and  war  dances  at 
each  basket.  They've  never  had  a  better 
stunt." 

"You'd  know  anything  Patsey  got  up 
would  be  peerless.  Did  you  see  her  that  day 
down  in  the  note  room  after  the  Bunny 
Written?  She  was  performing  on  the  big 
table  at  the  back  of  the  room.  You  know 
the  way  it  is  now;  it's  situated  like  a  regular 
stage  and  she  certainly  made  the  most  of  her 
opportunities.     She's  such  a  clown." 

"You're  right,  and  I  .  .  .  O,  we're 
here.     Where's  my  other  glove?" 

"  I  have  it.  Will  you  slip  my  coat  over  my 
collar,  please?  Thanks.  Come  on."  And 
off  they  got.  I  watched  them  and  wondered 
what  a  stranger,  without  all  my  knowledge  of 
college  ideals  and  traditions,  would  have 
thought  of  them  and  their  chatter.  And 
then  I  remembered  a  letter  which  I  had  seen, 
a  letter  written  on  this  very  subject.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Treasurer  of  Smith  College 
by  a  man,  an  outsider,  who  nevertheless 
understands  that  undergraduates,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  have  their  wise  and  their 
frivolous  moods  and  moments. 

"Herewith  please  find  a  check  for  your 
$4,000,000  fund.  It  is  only  $1.00  but  I  am 
unfortunately  unable  to  move  the  decimal 
point  to  the  right. 

"Let  me  speak  to  your  institution  for  the 
public.  I  saw  a  group  of  your  girls  on  a  train 
recently — it  was  very  easy  to  walk  through  a 
crowded  B.  &  A.  train  and  pick  them  out.  In 
short,  you  are  giving  them  a  subtle  "some- 
thing" that  makes  them  obviously  a  very 
valuable  asset  of  Democracy. 

"All  success  to  your  work.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  tell  my  little  children  when  they 
grow  large  enough  to  hear  the  name  Smith 
College  that  I  am  not  a  stockholder  in 
America's  best." 

H.  A.  B. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896 Englewood,  N.  J. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Page  Hersey  1901 Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Louise  Cornell  Rausch  1913 Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Rankin  Wardner  1892 Dorchester,  Boston,  Mass. 

QUESTIONS   FOR   YOU  largest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Club, 

1.  Do  you  approve  without  reservation  of  Il:  being  present.  Smith  alumnae  from 
the  organization  of  your  Alumnae  Association?  towns  in  the  Cleveland  district  were  invited, 
Do  you  consider  it  democratic?  efficient?  and  Youngstown,  Massilon,  Oberlin,  and  Can- 
thoroughly  representative  of  Smith  quality?  ton  were  represented.     Dorothy  Stearns  192 1 

2.  Would  you,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  have  Save  an  amusing  report  of  the  news  from  col- 
any  of  its  features  altered:  the  method  of  leSe-  Professor  Everett  Kimball  spoke  of  the 
choosing  alumnae  trustees,  the  number  of  the  needs  of  the  faculty  and  the  college,  calling 
directors,  the  functions  of  the  board,  the  repre-  his  talk-  "Why  the  $4,000,000  Fund?  "  Mrs. 
sentation  on  the  Alumnae  Council,  the  opera-  Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews  spoke  on  "How 
tion  of  the  Council  committees?  tne  $4.©oo,ooo  Fund? " 

The  by-laws  are  open  for  revision.     Send  The  personnel  of  the  campaign  committee 

any  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  their  improve-  of  the  Cleveland  district  is  as  follows:  Julia 

rrrent  to  the  Alumnae  Office  and  they  will  Miller   1911,  chairman;  Alice  Wright  Teagle 

receive  careful  consideration  by  the  commit-  J904;  Martha  Weed  McAllister  1908;  Isabel 

tee  in  charge.  Adams    Dodge    ex-1901;    Jeanne    Lockwood 

Mary  Rankin  Wardner  1892,  Chairman.  Thompson  1894,  president,  and  Dorothy  Rose 

1918,  secretary  of  the  club. 

LOCAL    CLUBS  Fitchburg. — The     annual     meeting     was 

Cleveland. — In  August  the  Cleveland  held  in  May  1919,  when  the  following  officers 
War  Council  sent  a  $2,000  check  for  the  were  elected:  President,  Annie  E.  Dunn; 
Smith  Units,  and  the  Miami  County  War  vice-president,  Maud  L.  Gifford;  secretary, 
Service  Board  sent  a  check  for  $500,  making  a  Helen  R.  Dunn;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Almeda 
total  of  $5,391  contributed  by  the  Cleveland  Hardy;  member  at  large  of  executive  corn- 
district,  which  is  $2,437  in  excess  of  its  quota.  mittee,  Mrs.  Grace  Sawyer;  Councillor,  Rina 
Cleveland,     Akron,     Youngstown,     Canton,  M.  Greene. 

Sandusky,    Massilon,    and    Toledo   exceeded  The    annual    picnic    was    held    at    Spec 

their  quotas.     During  the  summer  305  gar-  Pond,  Miss  Dillon's  summer  camp,  and  was 

ments  made  by  the  Club  were  sent  to  the  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enjoyable  ever 

Units.     According    to    the    annual    custom,  held.     Tentative    plans    were    made    for    a 

$200  was  sent  to  Smith  for  a  scholarship.  Mountain  Day.     The  chairman  of  the  S.  C. 

The   first   fall   business   meeting   was  held  R.  U.  work,  Annie  Dunn,  reported  that  the 

Nov.  7  at  the  home  of  the  President.     Julia  club   had  gone  well  over  its  quota,   having 

Miller  191 1,  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Fund  raised  nearly  $1000. 

Committee,  gave  a  most  interesting  account  The   club    has   presented    to   the    Visiting 

of  the  Service  School  in  Northampton.     On  Nursing    Association    a    bed    in    memory   of 

Nov.  12  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  gave  an  Astrid  Gustafson,   Smith    1917,   who  died  a 

inspiring  talk  on  "The  Faith  that  is  in  Us,"  year  ago. 

at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  College  Club.  Two  concerts,  the  first  in  November  by  the 

She    gave  a    vivid   impression   of    the  needs  Flonzaley  Quartet,  the  second  in  December, 

of  the  college.  a  joint  recital  by  Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Smith  Club  and  Jacques  Thibaud,  violinist,  proved  most  suc- 
College  Club  was  held  Dec.  10,  at  which  cessful  from  an  artistic  and  a  financial  stand- 
Frances  Valentine  gave  a  delightful  account  point.  The  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the 
•of  her  experiences  with  the  Unit.  club's  scholarship  fund. 

The  annual   Christmas  luncheon   was  the  Jan.    24,    the    club   entertained    President 
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Neilson,  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting, 
to  which  all  local  chairmen  were  invited. 

The  Fund  committee,  consisting  of  Cora 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Alice  Hudson,  Louise  Dillon, 
Josephine  Waymouth,  and  the  president, 
ex-officio,  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  campaign.  It  has  business  headquarters, 
and  a  stenographer. 

Philippine  Islands. — The  Smith  College 
Club  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  organized 
Sept.  25,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

There  were  six  members.  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  take  or  select  from  available 
sources  photographs  of  Philippine  views  suit- 
able for  small  Christmas  cards.  These  photo- 
graphs were  colored  by  the  members  of  the  club 
and  a  friend.  Two  thousand  cards  were  sold 
and  two  hundred  dollars  sent  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Smith  College  War  Service  Board. 

In  response  to  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  the  club  voted 
unanimously  to  request  that  it  be  recognized 
officially  among  the  Smith  College  Clubs, 
it  adopted  a  constitution  based  on  the  one 
suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Local  Clubs, 
and  is  now  working  enthusiastically  for  the 
Four  Million  Dollar  Fund.  The  president  is 
Frances  Buffington  Bartter  1901,  and  the 
secretary  Helen  O'Malley  1914. 

Southern  California. — Ethel  L.  Norton 
1915,  Southern  California  District  Chairman 
for  the  Smith  College  Fund,  wires  the  Quar- 
terly that  "a  club  room  as  headquarters  for 
the  Four  Million  Dollar  Drive  was  opened  on 
Jan.  27  at  Hertel's,  Pasadena,  corner  Colorado 
St.  and  Euclid  Ave.  All  Smith  winter  visitors 
are  invited  to  make  our  headquarters  their 
own,  and  to  bring  in  husbands,  friends,  and 
possible  donors." 


Utica. — On  January  8,  1920,  a  Smith  Club 
was  organized  in  Utica  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  Katharine  (Burrell)  Sic- 
ard  191 1 ;  first  vice-president,  Zoe  Ward  19 14; 
second  vice-president,  Florence  (Brooks) 
Cobb  1900;  secretary-treasurer,  Elizabeth 
(Schmidt)  Turner  1917,  30  Kenyon  Court, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Vermont. — Vermont  alumnae  held  an  en- 
thusiastic rally  at  Burlington  on  Tuesday, 
January  20.  In  the  afternoon  Professor 
Sleeper  gave  a  public  recital  at  St.  Paul's 
Church.  The  capacity  of  the  church  was 
taxed  to  the  limit.  The  quiet  attention  of  the 
audience  denoted  the  deepest  appreciation 
of  Prof.  Sleeper's  music.  Dinner  was  served 
on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Hotel  Vermont. 
Seventy-five  alumnae,  non-graduates,  sub- 
freshmen,  and  interested  friends  were  present. 
Before  each  plate  was  a  beginning-to-be-fa- 
mous Smith  Muffin.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Mor- 
row spoke  on  the  needs  of  Smith  and  Mr. 
Sleeper  added  a  plea  for  increased  salaries  for 
the  faculty  and  for  a  new  music  building.  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Cone,  Vermont's  ex- president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
first  class  at  Smith,  said:  "We  may  spend 
money  on  things  to  eat  and  drink,  on  clothes 
and  on  travel.  That  goes  by;  but  the  money 
given  to  Smith  College  is  used  over  and 
over  again,  and  will  do  good  to  thousands  of 
girls." 

The  next  morning  a  short  business  meeting 
was  held  at  which  plans  were  discussed  for 
raising  Vermont's  quota.  It  has  since  been 
decided  to  "feature"  maple  sugar,  one  of 
Vermont's  characteristic  products,  selling  it 
for  the  good  of  Smith.  Orders  may  be  sent  to 
Lura  (Bugbee)  Cummings,  district  chairman, 
or  to  any  Smith  woman  in  Vermont. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


SMITH  WOMEN  WHO  SERVED 
OVERSEAS 

To  supplement  two  previous  lists  of  Smith 
women  who  served  overseas,  we  publish  the 
following  additional  names,  still  bespeaking 
your  cooperation  to  the  end  that  our  records 
may  be  complete.  The  total  number  of  over- 
seas workers  is  now  294. 

1893 

Charlotte  (Stone)  Macdougal — British  and 
French  R.C.,  Y.M.C.A. 

Ex-1907 
Elise  d'Este— A.F.F.W. 
Alice  Higgins — Y.M.C.A.  canteen. 

1912 
Alice  Comstock — Y.M.C.A. 
Amita  Fairgrieve — Y.M.C.A.,  France  and 
Germany. 

1913 
Elizabeth     Greene — Reconstruction     aide, 
U.S.  Army,  Medical  Dept. 
1916 
Gwendolen  Brandon — A.R.C.,  France  and 
Germany. 

Correction:  Eleanor  J.  Little  1907  served 
with  the  A.R.C.,  Aviation  Hut  Department, 
and  not  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 

CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  May  issue  to 
your  class  secretary  by  April  7. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items 
which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in 
legible  form. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

Mary  (Gorham)  Bush  is  at  Winter  Park, 
Fla.,  snaring  a  cottage  with  Miss  Maltby. 

Julia  Gulliver  is  spending  the  winter  with 
her  sister  at  Eustis,  Fla. 

ffljj'Anna    (Palmer)    Williams    is   visiting    her 
daughter  Louisa  at  Paget,  Bermuda. 
1880 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    Edwin    Higbee,    8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Belle  (Haven)  Coester  and  her  husband 
have  gone  to  Stanford  University,  where  Dr. 
Coester  has  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Spanish  department. 

Affa  (Miner)  Tuttle's  daughter  Elizabeth 
is  in  France,  attending  the  Lycee  at  Versailles. 
Having  majored  in  French  at  college,  she  was 
chosen  as  one  of  20  American  girls  who  have 
been  invited  by  the  French  government  for  a 
year  of  study  at  the  best  lycees  in  France. 


Elizabeth  will  return  to  Smith  next  year  to 
graduate  with  her  class. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Eustis, 
Fla. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Dr.  Eveline  Dickinson  is,  for  this  winter,  in 
the  Conversion  Department  of  the  War  Risk 
Service  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ad- 
dress: Government  Plaza  Hotel,  P.  Q.  Build- 
ing. 

Jean  (Fine)  Spahr  is  at  313  E.  17  St.,  New 
York  City,  with  her  daughter  Mary,  Welles- 
ley  1918,  who  is  a  student  at  Cornell  Medical 
School. 

Anna  L.  Morse's  address  for  the  winter  is 
258  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Julia  (Parker)  Sawin  is  at  East  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 

Charlotte  R.  Willard  has  returned  to  this 
country  and  may  be  addressed  care  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior, 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Room  1315,  Chicago,  111. 
Ex- 1 883 

Mary  (Haring)   King  announces  the  mar- 
riage, on  Jan.   10,  of  her  daughter  Grace  to 
Arthur  Edgar  Hazeldine. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Dr.   Jennie   M.   Richard- 
son, 317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Martha  (Crouse)  Parsons  has  a  young 
grandson,  Thomas  Parsons  3d,  born  Jan. 
30,  1919. 

Caroline  Hamilton  M.D.,  recently  returned 
from  Aintab,  Turkey,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  held  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
last  November. 

Ex-1885 

Died. — Elizabeth  (Coffin)  Gilbert,  at  the 
Stamford  Hospital,  Nov.  29,  1919.  For  many 
years  a  chronic  illness,  acute  for  the  last  year, 
and  deafness  were  limitations  which  Elizabeth 
Gilbert  bore  with  such  wonderful  courage  and 
cheer  that  the  memory  of  her  life  is  a  blessing 
to  all  who  knew  her.  Her  brave  spirit,  her 
wide  interests,  her  clever  wit,  her  never-failing 
Christian  faith  and  hope — in  short,  her  win- 
ning personality — won  friends  for  her  every- 
where. It  was  fitting  that  the  funeral  service 
should  have  been  in  the  home  of  Ellen  Davis 
Wood  1886,  where  for  a  long  time  she  had 
spent  a  part  of  each  year.  E.  D.  W. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  210  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Dean  Alice  VVaite  is  acting  president  of 
Wellesley  College  during  Miss  Pendleton's 
year's  absence  in  China. 

Annie  Russell  Marble's  pageant,  "The  Chil- 
dren's Quest,"  was  given  a  most  successful 
I  presentation  in  Worcester  recently  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Worcester  Smith 
Club. 

There  are  three  episodes  in  the  pageant: 
the  Quest  of  Joy;  the  Quest  of  Happiness;  the 
Quest  of  Service.  The  aim  is  to  show  the 
development  of  impulses  in  children  from 
instinctive  craving  for  joy  to  mature  expres- 
sions of  service.  In  the  last  episode,  high 
school  students  and  college  girls  represent 
forms  of  educational  and  patriotic  service. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  characters  in 
the  cast,  selected  largely  from  history  and 
literature. 

Mrs.  Marble's  dramatization  of  Jane  G. 
Austin's  "Standish  of  Standish"  was  pub- 
lished last  fall  by  Houghton  Mifflin.  It  is 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  schools, 
women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations.  Its 
publication  is  of  course  timed  to  match  the 
celebration  of  the  ter-centenary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Plymouth  Colony. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  has  sold  her  house 
in  Washington,  Ct.,  and  will  make  New  York 
•her  residence. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones  is  starting  in  February 
for  a  three  months'  trip  to  California  and 
Honolulu. 

Eleanor  Lord  is  having  a  sabbatical  year. 
She  is  taking  courses  at  Columbia  and  later 
hopes   to   visit   some   Western   colleges   and 
universities  which  admit  women  students. 
In  Memoriam 

Clara  M.  Reed  died  Nov.  24,  1919,  of 
bronchial  pneumonia,  after  months — added  to 
years — of  great  suffering.  By  the  power  of 
her  indomitable  will,  she  made  her  pain  a 
blessing  to  all  who  knew  her  and  turned  what 
to  a  less  courageous  spirit  would  have  been 
years  of  weariness  and  idleness  to  great 
accomplishment  and  true  happiness.  Her 
cheerful  endurance  has  been  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  us  her  classmates,  and  we  mourn 
the  loss  not  only  of  a  friend  but  also  of  that 
sustaining  strength  that  her  great  courage 
gave  us.  B.  F.  G. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  William  C.  Wilcox, 
20  Quincy  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  sons  of  '88,  many  of  whom  were  in  the 
service,  some  in  positions  of  great  danger, 
have  all  returned  safely  and  without  serious 
disabilities. 

Anna  (Carter)  Adams  has  rejoined  her 
husband  in  their  Beirut  home  after  six  years 
of  separation  on  account  of  war  conditions. 

Martha  (Everett)  St.  John  has  removed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mary  (DeVol)  Wilcox  has  sold  her  home  in 
Iowa  City  and  will  make  her  home  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  after  April  1. 

Anna  (Schreuder)  Rhoades,  with  her  hus- 
band, is  wintering  in  California. 

Lucy  (Brooks)  Weiser  and  family  are 
spending  the  winter  in  their  home  at  Orange 
City,  Fla. 

Lucy  Mather  has  returned  to  her  Hartford 
home,  after  three  years  of  service  overseas 
with  the  Smith  Unit  and  the  Red  Cross,  and 
is  now  devoting  her  energies  to  the  Smith 
College  Fund. 

Donald  Hosford,  son  of  Jennie  (Chamber- 
lain) Hosford,  is  teaching  under  the  American 
Board  in  Anatolia  College,  Marsovan,  Turkey. 

Albert  Craig  Wilcox,  son  of  Mary  (DeVol) 
Wilcox,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  Buenos  Aires  Branch. 

A  group  reunion  of  as  many  '88ers  as  are 
within  reach  of  Boston  was  held  on  Jan.  17, 
when  Fannie  (Hardy)  Eckstorm  spoke  before 
the  Boston  Smith  College  Club.  This  meet- 
ing was  one  of  many  that  marked  the  opening 
of  the  Fund  campaign. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

The  '90  reunion  committee  consists  of  the 
following: 

Elizabeth  (Cravath)  Miller  will  take  up  the 
task  of  urging  us  all  to  be  present  at  the 
reunion.  (Don't  make  her  work  too  hard, — we 
do  want  a  full  reunion  this  year.) 

Elizabeth  (Seabury)  Guthrie  will  take 
charge  of  the  class  supper  and  its  attendant 
festivities. 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  will  have  the 
roll  call  ready  for  us.  (Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  anybody  will  please  com- 
municate with  her.) 

Ellen  Holt  is  so  busy  with  the  Four  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Fund  in  Chicago  that  we  haven't 
dared  ask  her  to  do  anything  more  at  present. 

Edith  (Elmer)  Wood  our  distinguished 
author,  we  hope  will  look  after  the  Ivy  pro- 
cession and  its  necessary  decorative  features. 

Nancy  (Rogers)  Perkins  as  chairman  of  such 
an  efficient  committee,  hopes  she  can  sit  back 
and  enjoy  the  reunion. 

1891 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    C.    B.    Cole,    371 
Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
1892 

Class   secretary — Caroline    L.    Steele,    478 
Manheim   St.,   Germantown,   Pa. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

C.  Isabel  Baker  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

Jennie  I.  Campbell's  address  is  521  Com- 
mercial St.,  Mankato,  Kan.  She  studied  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  last  summer  and 
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is  now  teaching  in  Mankato  high  school. 
She  is  branch  chairman  of  the  home  hygiene 
committee,  A.R.C. 

Abigail  Clark's  address  is  changed  to  II 
Pinckney  St.,  Boston. 

Grace  (Lane)  Beardsley's  father  died  last 
winter.  She  and  her  husband  have  been 
living  at  her  mother's  home  in  Lombard,  111., 
but  will  return  to  Highland  Park  in  the  spring. 
She  is  chairman  of  the  social  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  and  is  on  the  speak- 
ers' bureau  of  the  Illinois  Republican  Women's 
Committee. 

Grace  (Stevens)  Wright's  father  died  Jan. 
6  at  his  home  in  Newton  Highlands. 

Bertha  (Thompson)  Kerr  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her  aunt  in  Boston.  Address: 
the  Touraine. 

Imogene  Weeks  is  acting  principal  of 
Hathaway  House,  Milton  Academy,  during 
Miss  Goodwin's  year's  absence. 

Maria  (Woollen)  Hyde's  address  is  changed 
to  15  E.  18  St.,  Indianapolis. 
Ex- 1 893 

Maud  (Emerson)  Fitts  has  been  made 
director  of  the  Vermont  Children's  Aid 
Society.  She  is  also  Vice-President  of  the 
Brattleboro  Woman's  Club. 

Flora  (Farr  ) Morrow's  daughter  Isabel  was 
married  to  Allen  Cooke  of  New  London, 
Jan.  31. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  L.  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 

Anne  Paul  is  Treasurer  of  the  Smith  College 
Fund  Campaign  Committee. 

Alice  (Atwood)  Coit  is  publicity  chairman 
of  the  Winchester  Smith  Club  which  made 
itself  famous  by  being  the  first  to  secure  its 
quota  for  the  Fund. 

Grace  (Smith)  Jones  is  on  the  local  commit- 
tee for  raising  the  Fund  in  Newton  Centre. 

Eleanor  Johnson  called  a  meeting  of  the 
class  in  New  York  City  for  January  31  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  for  helping  the  Fund 
drive. 

Frances  (Bancroft)  Long  arranged  a  large 
bridge  party  in  one  of  the  halls  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  for  the  Bridgeport  quota. 

Mary  (Frost)  Sawyer,  publicity  chairman 
for  Andover,  held  a  widely  attended  meeting 
at  her  home,  where  plans  were  discussed  for 
raising  the  local  quota. 

Katherine  (Andrews)  Healy,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  '94  Fund  interests  in 
Chicago,  writes  "we  are  all  turning  our  minds 
to  the  fund." 

Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley  is  district  chair- 
man for  Westchester  Co.,  New  York,  and  is 
working  with  Smith  alumnae  in  Yonkers, 
Hastings,  Pelham  Manor,  White  Plains,  and 
Bronxville. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618  Rock 
St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Don't  miss  our  twenty-fifth  reunion. 
Posters    and    room    slips    were    sent    out    in 


December.  Please  return  your  slip  at  once, 
with  all  the  questions  answered.  If  you  know 
of  any  ex-'95  member  who  would  like  to  join 
us  and  has  not  received  a  notice  send  me  her 
address. 

Clara  Burnett,  Katherine  Garrison,  Helen 
Goodrich,  Pearl  Gunn,  Edna  Little,  Annette 
Lowell,  and  Edith  Mott  have  daughters  in 
college  this  year. 

The  class  baby,  Margaret  Winchester,  is 
teaching  Latin  at  Atlanta  University. 

Josephine  (Bray)  Sill  is  president  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Will  all  who  have  not  returned  postals  sent 
out  with  class  letter  please  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible  and  mail  to  your  secretary. 

Elizabeth  (Marshall)  Dwinnell  is  chairman 
of  the  Fund  Committee  of  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation of  Smith  Alumnae. 

Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer,  and  her  husband, 
started  in  December  for  a  trip  to  Japan,  China, 
and  India. 

Died. — Clara  (Mathison)  Skinner  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May,  1919. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Helen  Atwater  is  back  at  her  pre-war  work 
in  the  office  of  Home  Economics,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Address,  826  the  Cairo, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Anna  Carhart  is  living  at  56  W.  75  St., 
New  York  City,  and  giving  half-time  to  the 
Central  Branch,  Brooklyn  Y.W.C.A.,  376 
Schermerhorn  St.  Her  duties  include  serv- 
ing as  Sunday  hostess. 

Harriet  (Gold)  Armstrong  has  served  since 
June  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ridge 
Patriots'  League,  originally  organized  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  local  men  in  the  service, 
but  continuing  as  a  civic  league.  Plans  are 
being  shaped  for  a  community  council  with 
delegates  from  each  club,  church,  lodge,  etc., 
and  Harriet  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
many  possibilities  of  the  district  which  she 
represents. 

Mabel  (Harris)  Rose  has  moved  to  Houlton, 
Me.,  which  offers  much  better  school  advan- 
tages for  her  children.  Her  husband  is  in 
business  there,  and  Mabel  is  head  of  the 
English  department  of  the  high  school,  which 
is  seventh  in  the  state  in  point  of  numbers. 

Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold  writes  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota: — "I  am  teaching 
Cookery,  the  House,  and  Costume  Design. 
We  have  a  very  nice,  serious  lot  of  students. 
Life  is  not  as  easy  and  comfortable  here  as  it 
is  in  many  .places.  This  is  truly  a  pioneer 
state.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  women  I  have  met. 
When  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  met  here,  I  was  asked  to  speak  about 
the  condition  of  the  children  in  France  and 
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as  a  result  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
many  of  the  women.  They  are  certainly  a 
very  wide-awake  lot  of  people,  in  touch  with 
all  of  the  world  problems  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  war  and  which  we  should  all  meet 
squarely." 

Ellen  (Lormore)  Guion  is  very  happy  over 
a  new  home  at  159  Oakleigh  Rd.,  Newton. 

Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick  lost  her  mother 
in  December. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland's  mother  died 
in  October,  and  her  father  is  now  making  his 
home  with  Perley.  Dr.  Macfarland  has 
again  visited  Belgium  and  France  on  business 
for  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

Mary  (Shepard)  Clough's  oldest  boy  has 
entered  Colgate.  Mary  reports  her  "home 
cares"  as  serving  as  judge  at  a  prize  speaking 
contest,  and  gathering  a  big  quota  for  the 
Baptist   Jubilee   Campaign. 

Edith  (Sligh)  Miller  is  happily  settled  again 
in  Grand  Rapids  (253  Morris  Ave.). 

Adelaide     (Wilson)     Pier's    husband     has 
returned  from  France  and  they  have  opened 
their  house  in  Greenwich. 
Ex- 1 89  7 

Edith  (Buzzell)  Cameron's  husband,  Lt. 
Col.  Cameron,  is  still  in  Washington  as  chief 
of  the  Machinery  and  Engineering  Materials 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Purchase  and 
Storage.  He  is  also  director  of  the  Quarter- 
masters' Educational  Board.  The  two  girls 
are  at  Howard  Seminary,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Edith  and  her  boys  are  at  the  Blue  Ridge 
Industrial  School,  Dyke,  Va.,  where  Edith  is 
in  charge  of  the  academic  work  and  has  over- 
sight of  all  the  work  of  the  89  girls.  She 
writes: — "We  do  find  life  here  worth  while." 

Beulah  (Greenough)  Hardy's  son,  Gelston, 
entered  Princeton  last  fall  and  has  made  both 
the  glee  club  and  the  choir.  Evelyn,  who 
still  writes  verses  for  Scribner's,  will  be  ready 
for  Smith  in  the  fall. 

Henrietta  (Wittke)  Roberts  is  president  of 
the  Westfield  (N.  J.)  College  Woman's  Club 
of  fifty  members. 

I  am  saving  till  next  time  a  fine  letter  from 
Katharine  Crane,  busy,  versatile,  and  happy 
in  Peking.     A  happy  1920  to  you  all! 

E.  E.  P. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Melius)  Dickey  ex- 
1898,  a  daughter,  Olive  Louise,  Nov.  8,  1919. 

Jane  S.  Murphy  and  her  mother  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Honolulu. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Green  Dragon  said  to  its  Boston  mem- 
bers: "Let  us  get  together  again,"  and  so  a 
goodly  number  gathered  Nov.  13,  at  a  matinee 
at  the  Copley  Repertory  Theatre.  After  the 
play  they  had  tea  in  the  Frances  Jewett  Thea- 
tre Club  Room,  enlivened  by  class  and  college 
gossip  and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 


Henry  Jewett  Players.  Some  of  the  class  are 
members  of  the  Frances  Jewett  Theatre 
Club. 

Miriam  Coe  is  spending  most  of  the  winter 
at  her  summer  home  in  Annisquam,  Mass. 
Address:  6  Union  Court. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling  is  giving  a  course 
in  modern  poetry  this  year  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

Mary  Hopkins  is  giving  two  ten-week 
courses  in  astronomy  in  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy at  Brooklyn  Institute.  One  course, 
Modern  Study  of  the  Stars,  is  given  on  Friday 
evenings;  the  other,  entitled  The  Sky,  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

Ellen  (Putney)  Lane  is  treasurer  of  the 
Vermont  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions. 

Married. — Mary  Childs  to  Arthur  Ken- 
drick  of  Newton,  Jan.  3.  Address:  45 
Hunnewell  Ave.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Died. — Aug.  14,  1919,  in  Maine,  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of 
Caroline  (Bell)  Foster. 

In  December,  1919,  of  pneumonia,  Robert 
F.  Drabble,  husband  of  Martha  (Vance) 
Drabble. 

Ex- 1 899 

May  (Darling)  White's  elder  son,  Frederick, 
is  a  student  at  Annapolis.  Her  address  has 
been  recently  changed  from  Poughkeepsie  to 
514  Walnut  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (Mrs. 
Henry  F.  White). 

1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay   Whitney, 
800  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55  White 
St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Alice  M.  Brannon  is  assistant  in  the  Den- 
mark, Maine,  high  school. 

Ethel  (Comstock)  Bridgman  is  one  of 
two  Smith  women  on  the  staff  of  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation,  which  is  organizing 
and  managing  publicity  for  the  Harvard, 
Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr  funds,  the  National 
Budget  movement,  and  many  other  nation- 
wide drives.  Her  twin  boys,  13  years  old,  are 
in  a  school  for  little  boys,  Rumsey  Hall,  at 
Cornwall,  Conn.  They  will  go  to  a  big  boys' 
school  next  year.  Ethel  has  a  studio  apart- 
ment with  Sallie  Simpson  1908. 

Martha  Howey  was  hostess  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 
house  in  New  York  City  last  summer. 

Grace  Irvin  is  president  of  the  Smith  Club 
of  Southern  California. 

Margaret  P.  Muir  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Weitbrecht  Mechanic  Arts  high  school  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Emeline  (Palmer)  Spalding  asks  her  friends 
and  classmates  not  to  forget  that  she  is  still 
in  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  only  five  miles  out 
of  Miami.  Her  husband  is  pastor  of  the 
beautiful  new  Congregational  church,  which 
was  built  through  his  efforts,  and  she  wishes 
that  every  Smith  girl  so  inclined  would  look 
her  up  at  home  or  at  church  or  both.     She 
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considers  her  home  town  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  all  Florida,  "America's  Winter 
Playground,"  and  is  anxious  to  show  it  off  to 
all  visiting  Smith  women. 

Margaret  R.  Piper,  doing  editorial  work  for 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at  National  Head- 
quarters, has  been  honored  by  having  much 
of  her  work  printed  by  the  government  in  the 
form  of  manuals  for  Liberty  Loan  drives,  and 
other  war  and  reconstruction  movements. 

New  Address. — Caroline  T.  Rumbold, 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Connecticut  Ave.  and 
Woodley  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Addresses  wanted  for  Mary  W.  Moore, 
Mrs.  W.  Murray  Sanders  (Louise  Droste), 
Julia  E.  Sullivan. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion of  Smith  College  Alumnae  on  Nov.  14, 
when  Ellen  Emerson  and  Frances  Valentine 
1902  told  about  the  S.C.R.U.,  ten  members  of 
1901  met  for  luncheon  at  the  College  Club. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Marion  (Aldrich)  Allison  is  in  Paris.  Her 
address  is  care  Munroe  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Paris, 
France. 

Born. — To  Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss  a  son, 
David  Piatt,  Jan.  27,  1919. 

Carolyn  Childs  writes  from  Serbia:  "I 
am  in  an  orphanage  of  21  children.  We  are 
enlarging  it  so  as  to  accommodate  about  40. 
Miss  Trowbridge  '91  has  charge  of  the 
orphanage  and  I  have  charge  of  the  health, 
clothing,  and  general  welfare  of  the  children. 
We  have  a  little  Serbian  teacher  given  us  by 
the  government,  who  teaches  the  children  over 
six  years  of  age.  She  speaks  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Serbian,  but  no  English.  The 
children  are  bright,  responsive,  and  affection- 
ate. Some  twelve  years  of  age  have  never 
been  to  school  before.  They  love  to  learn. 
Our  orphanage  is  located  in  a  village  40  miles 
from  Belgrade  but  it  took  me  13  hours  to 
make  the  trip  to  Belgrade  when  I  went  to 
have  some  dentistry  done,  buy  supplies  for 
our  home,  and  see  about  getting  other  chil- 
dren into  various  institutions."  Carolyn's 
address  is  care  American  Legation,  Belgrade, 
Serbia. 

Anne  (Coe)  Curry  has  moved  to  Indiana. 
Her  address  is  322  £.  2d  St.,  Bloomington. 

Katherine  Holmes  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  1,  to  be  assistant  director  of 
public  health  nursing  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Henrietta  Prentiss  is  at  the  Foyer  Inter- 
national des  Etudiantes,  93  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  Paris.  She  wrote  in  October  that  her 
work  was  "assigning  rooms,  and  so  forth." 
Any  member  of  1902  and  other  college  friends 
will  be  warmly  welcomed. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Tully,  3 
Alwington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Jessie  (Ames)  Marshall  a 
second  son  and  fourth  child,  Malcolm,  Dec.  1, 
1919. 


Married. — Hayes  Breckinridge's  married 
name  and  address  are  still  undiscovered,  but 
Bessie  Boies  responded  with  most  pleasing 
promptness  to  the  "want  ad  "  for  hers  printed 
in  the  November  Quarterly.  "The  Little 
American  Lady  of  the  Big  Russian  Job"  is 
now  Mrs.  Thomas  Lucius  Cotton.  At  pres- 
ent she  resides  at  98  Morningside  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  but  expects  to  return  to  Russia 
within  the  year. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  Jonathan  Jack- 
son (Helen  Creelman),  7  Lion  Ridge  Rd., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Mavida  Fiske,  Building  E-F,  Government 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elisabeth  A.  Irwin,  270  W.  11  St.,  New 
York  City.  Bessie  still  continues  her  very 
interesting  work  as  psychologist  for  the 
Public  Education  Association  and  looks  after 
the  welfare  of  her  three  adopted  children. 

Helen  McAfee,  3  Briar  Lane,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Annie  D.  Tuttle,  729  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Ruth  Baker  is  having  a  sabbatical  year's 
leave  from  Bradford  Academy  and  studying 
at  Columbia.  • 

Alice  Butterfield  teaches  science  at  Miss 
Spence's  School  in  New  York.  Her  address 
is  28  W.  55  St.,  New  York  City. 

Another  star  for  1903's  service  flag,— an 
unexpected  surprise  at  this  late  date!  Kath- 
erine Carson  has  been  doing  very  interesting 
work  overseas  for  some  time.  We  hear  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  get  her  to  tell  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  three  months  when  she  was  in 
charge  of  the  French  "war  brides"  at  Brest. 
She  also  did  Y.W.C.A.  work  at  Toul  and  at 
Coblenz  and  is  now  at  the  Hostess  House  at 
the  American  Cemetery  at  Thiaucourt. 
She  expects  to  return  home  in  April. 

The  class  extends  deepest  sympathy  to 
Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall  and  Fanny  (Hastings) 
Plimpton  in  the  loss  of  their  mother. 

Margaret  McCutcheon  returned  from  her 
second  overseas  trip  just  before  Christmas. 
Her  work  was  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  nurses'  clubs 
in  several  hospitals,  her  longest  terms  of 
service  being  three  months  at  Camp  Coet- 
quidan  in  the  heart  of  Brittany  30  miles  from 
Rennes,  and  six  months  at  Coblenz  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation. 

Catharine  Mulvihill  has  given  up  her  work 
in  interior  decorating  and  has  a  secretarial 
position  in  the  New  York  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Her  spare  moments 
have  all  been  given  to  the  Pershing  Club  on 
Madison  Ave.,  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  club  for  officers. 

Leolyn  (Smith)  Morgan  spent  an  unusual 
and  enviable  summer  vacation.  She  writes, 
"During  June,  July,  and  August  the  Morgan 
family,  two  grown-ups  and  three  children 
(Leolyn,  13  years  old,  Gwendolyn,  6,  and 
Elaine,  four  and  a  half),  enjoyed  a  trans-con- 
tinental automobile  trip  of  8700  miles. 
Going  and  coming  we  passed   through   Los 
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Angeles  and  over  the  Santa  Fe  trail  to  Kansas 
City.  On  our  outward  journey  we  went 
north  to  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  New 
Haven.  On  the  return  trip  we  passed  through 
Philadelphia,  Gettysburg,  Wheeling,  Colum- 
bus, and  St.  Louis.  .  .  .  To  sleep  at 
night  under  the  stars  was  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
trip.  We  brought  back  a  fund  of  good  health 
and  joyful  memories  of  adventure,  marvelous 
scenery,  and  friendships  made  by  the  way. 
My  great  regret  was  that  I  could  not  reach 
Hamp.  in  time  for  Commencement." 

Elizabeth  (Stiles)  Land  has  been  experi- 
encing amusing  difficulties  keeping  house  in 
London.  She  had  a  unique  and  thrilling 
trip  recently,  motoring  from  Paris  to  Bou- 
logne via  Chateau  Thierry,  Belleau  Wood, 
Rheims,  Soissons,  St.  Quentin,  Cambrai, 
Lille,  and  Calais,  in  a  regular  western  blizzard, 
— the  snow  being  eight  to  ten  inches  deep  on 
the  level  and  many  feet  deeper  in  the  drifts. 
Ex- 1 903 

Born. — To   Ethel    (Deering)    Fish   a   son, 
David  Hall,  Dec.  27,  1918. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  Au- 
gusta, Me. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Boutwell)  Pease  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  Oct.  11,  1919. 

Died. — Rev.  Lyndon  S.  Crawford,  D.D., 
father  of  Leslie  (Crawford)  Hun,  at  the 
American  Mission,  Trebizond,  Turkey,  Sept. 
26,  1918. 

Helen  Choate  studied  for  eight  weeks  last 
summer  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Faxon,  husband  of  Marie 
(Conant)  Faxon,  is  now  assistant  resident 
physician  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  and  they  are  living  on  the 
hospital  grounds. 

Emily  (Gilbert)  Goldsbury  spends  her 
summers  on  the  family  ranch  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  Ore.,  raising  apples,  and  her 
winters  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Anne  (Gregory)  Young's  husband  is  now 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Oak- 
land Motor  Car  Co.  Address,  258  Orchard 
Lake  Ave.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Albert  Chidester 
{Ruby  Bardwell),  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Minshall  (Katherine  Behr), 
4030  Goldfinch  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Clara  Burleigh  (temporary),  13  Lincoln  St., 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Chanter  Cornish  (Christine  Seward), 
144  Halsted  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Brubaker  (Carolyn  Good- 
win), Box  623,  Hemet,  Cal.,  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Holsapple  (Molly  Peck), 
133  N.  40  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Otis  Weeks  (Edith  Vaille),  2529  Eccles 
Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ex- 1 904 

Born. — To  Clara  (Carter)  Higgins  a 
daughter,  Mary  Louise,  May  8,  19 19. 

To  Jeannie  (Jenkins)  Clemons  a  son,  Henry 
Jenkins,  July  24,  1919. 


New    Address. — Frances    Whedon,     101 
Bellevue  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Fisher)  Jackson  a 
daughter,  Jane  Linscott,  June  4,  1919. 
Florence's  new  address  is  246  Clinton  Rd., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

To  Blanche  (Valentine)  Haskell  a  daughter, 
Cynthia,  Dec.  11,  1919.  This  is  Blanche's 
second  daughter  and  fourth  child. 

To  Katherine  (Irwin)  Murray  a  daughter, 
Jean,  on  Nov.  1,  1919.  Address,  23^6  16 
St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Louise  (Collin)  Haws  is  living  this  winter 
at  Hotel  Hazelton,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  B.  I.  G.'s  were  entertained  by  Mabel 
(Chick)  Foss  on  Dec.  10.  They  presented 
themselves  22  strong.  Ruth  Blodgett  and 
Marion  Pooke  told  of  their  work  overseas,  and 
reports  prove  that  the  meeting  was  most 
inspiring. 

Abigail  Ferrell  is  assisting  with  a  play- 
ground which  is  conducted  for  the  children  of 
three  private  schools  in  the  Back  Bay,  Boston. 
Her  letters  convince  one  that  she  is  enjoying 
it. 

Elsa  Mayer  is  studying  stenography  and 
typewriting  in  a  New  York  business  school. 

Ruth  (Maxson)  Aughiltree  has  had  several 
very  interesting  trips  with  her  husband, 
during  which  she  has  devoted  herself  to  study- 
ing the  customs,  traits,  and  crafts  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes  in  lower  New  Mexico. 
She  had  an  interesting  opportunity  later  to 
compare  these  pure  bred  Indians  of  the  South- 
west with  the  few  remaining  Indians  in  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  and  Canada. 

Florence  (Bannard)  Adams  and  her  young 
daughter,  Jane,  are  taking  a  vacation  in 
Stearns,  Polk  Co.,  N.  C. 

Mary  (Clark)  Elbert  has  moved  to  Steptoe 
Hotel,  East  Ely,  Nevada,  where  she  is  not  too 
far  away  from  Smith  to  work  vigorously  for 
.the  Fund. 

Elsie  (Mason)  Powell  is  helping  her  hus- 
band farm  and  grow  fruit  and  she  has  four 
children  besides — as  busy  as  any  of  us,  one 
would  judge. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  running  a  serial 
story  by  Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley.  Her  big 
achievement  last  year  was  "The  Wine  of 
Astonishment,"  and  her  latest  book,  "The 
Twentieth  Door,"  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher.  Mary  gave  a  1905  luncheon  in 
October  at  the  Cordon  Club,  Chicago,  in 
honor  of  Marion  Rice,  who  has  seen  four  years 
of  service  in  France. 

Ruth  (Redington)  Griswold's  friends  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  still  composing 
beautiful  songs,  some  of  which  were  rendered 
on  Composers'  Day  at  the  Evanston  Music 
Study  Club. 

Bertha  (Page)  Smith  is  not  idle  just  because 
her  war  work  is  over.  She  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Smith  Club  of  Maine,  is  on 
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the  board  of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  the  Children's  Protective  Society 
of  Maine,  and  the  Portland  Baby  Hygiene  and 
Child  Welfare  Association.  She  is  working 
for  her  church  guild,  helping  at  the  day  nurs- 
ery, distributing  milk  at  the  milk  station,  is 
secretary  of  the  diet  mission,  and  an  able 
assistant  to  her  husband  in  his  business. 
(Probably  in  her  spare  time  she  will  work  for 
the  Fund!) 

Florence  (Lord)  Hough  has  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia with  her  young  son,  Gordon. 

Alice  Evans  is  taking  postgraduate  work  in 
physical  education  at  Wellesley  this  winter. 

Edith  Roberts  is  head  of  the  Botany  de- 
partment at  Vassar. 

Evelyn  (Catlin)  Groezinger  is  teaching 
domestic  science  at  Straight  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Her  husband  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  same  institution. 

Lucile  Shoemaker's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Charles  Denison  Russell  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
has  just  been  announced. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Mel- 
lowes  (Agnes  Nisbet),  637  Stowell  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mrs.  George  Clark  Guild  (Mary  Phelps), 
3  Cottage  St.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Josephine  Webster  is  general  secretary  of 
the  Vermont  Children's  Aid  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  292  Pearl  St.,  Burlington. 
This  is  a  new  society  and  Jo  is  its  first  secre- 
tary. Last  summer  she  did  research  work 
for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Alice  Holden  is  studying  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  this  winter. 

Marion  (Frank)  Gregory  is  buyer  in  the 
lingerie  department  of  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Lieber  (Percy)  Duffett,  a  son, 
Walter  W.  Jr.,  Oct.  16,  1919. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  15 
Ashburton  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marion  Bennett  was  back  from  France  on  a 
visit  last  summer  and  fall.  While  in  America 
she  bought  a  small  farm  at  Tyngsboro,  Mass., 
which  she  expects  to  make  her  permanent 
home.  She  sailed  on  Nov.  29,  1919,  to  rejoin 
the  Unit  at  Grecourt. 

Marguerite  (Dixon)  Clark  went  into  the 
Sloan  Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  Nov.  7, 
to  prepare  for  a  serious  operation.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  "after  a 
wonderful  rest "  she  came  home  for  Christmas 
"as  good  as  new." 

Lucia  Johnson  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Child  Welfare  Council.  Her  duties 
carry  her  about  the  State,  organizing  branches 
of  the  child  welfare  work. 

Helen  Pomeroy  has  been  working  for  Crum 
and  Forster,  General  Insurance  Agents,  since 
Nov.,  1918.  Last  summer  she  took  two 
months  off  to  study  shorthand. 

Fannie  Robinson  has  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Bangor  high  school  for  this  year.     She  is 


at  Radcliffe,  studying  education.  Address: 
24  Follen  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  spent, 
last  July  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  with  her 
sister,  whose  husband  was  not  discharged 
from  Camp  Wadsworth  until  August.  They 
then  motored  north  to  Maine,  taking  three 
weeks  for  the  trip. 

Married. — Harriet  Berry  to  James  Wood 
Tyson  3rd,  Oct.  3,  1919.  Harriet  met  Mr. 
Tyson  in  France  where  he  was  in  A.R.C.  work. 
From  Amy  Maher  comes  an  account  of  the 
wedding,  "in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  where  Harriet 
and  Mrs.  Berry  have  had  a  little  house  ever 
since  June,  1906.  .  .  .  The  village 
church  was  decorated  by  the  local  Red  Cross 
and  afterwards  we  all  had  supper  out-doors. 
Timmy  Stone  Dodge  was  there,  and  Molly 
Peck  Holsapple  '04,  Hilda  Johnson  Truslow 
'04,  Hannah  Johnson  Stoddard  'oi,  and 
Louise  Putnam  Lee,   '09." 

Born. — To  Lucille  (Abbott)  Cate  a  fourth 
child,  Lawrence  Abbott,  Aug.  1,  1918. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  James  Wood 
Tyson  3rd  (Harriet  Berry),  Arundel  Apart- 
ments, Charles  St.  and  Mt.  Royal  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  John  Clifford  Gray  (Odilee  Burnham), 
Fifth  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Browne  (Bob  Roberts), 
204  California  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mildred  Wiggin,  1902  Beacon  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

In  Memoriam 

Died. — Edith  Johnston,  in  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  August  4,  1919.  Edith  was  struck  by 
a  trolley  while  trying  to  rescue  her  dog.  She 
died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Ever  since 
1906  Edith  had  been  teaching  in  the  public 
schools:  for  several  years  in  the  Columbia 
high  school  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  later  in 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  Maplewood  school,  of 
which  she  was  made  supervisor  by  the  county 
superintendent.  During  the  last  year  of  her 
life  she  taught  in  Washington. 
Ex- 1 906 

Engaged. — Lillian  Dutton  to  Arthur  O. 
Christensen,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Harvard 
1902-1904,  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1906.  Lillian's  present 
address  is  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Conn. 
1907 

Class    secretary — Virginia    J.    Smith,    123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills,  135 
Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Frances  D.  Swift  to  Richard 
Kirby  Miles  of  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Fitzgerald)  Esleeck  a 
son,  Winthrop,  who  died  at  birth,  July  27, 
1919. 

To  Eunice  (Fuller)  Barnard  a  daughter, 
Constance  Eunice,  Oct.  27,  1919. 

To  Grace  (O'Connell)  de  Fries  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Barbara,  Aug.  22, 
1919.  Address:  Mayfield  Road,  Hillcrest, 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 
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To  Margaret  (Rankin)  Barker  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Cecily  Helen,  Aug. 

3Ii  I9I9- 

To  Helena  (Stone)  Davis  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Helena,  Nov.  22,  1919. 
Address:    19  Thorndike  St.,   Beverly,   Mass. 

To  Caroline  (Vanneman)  Mealy  a  third 
daughter,  Frances,  Sept.  6,  19 19. 

To  May  (Welsh)  Sewall  a  daughter,  Lucie 
Welsh,  July  2,  1919. 

May  R.  Davidson  writes:  "From  January 
to  June,  1919,  I  taught  in  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Now  I've  left  to  teach  at  the  Gateway,  a 
private  school  for  girls  in  New  Haven.  Al- 
most all  the  pupils  are  day  students  and  I 
have  no  chaperoning  duties.  I  am  teaching 
college  preparatory  English  and  studying 
dramatic  reading." 

Dorothy  Kenyon  has  returned  to  New  York 
to  practise  law  with  Pitkin  and  Rosensohn, 
100  Broadway. 

Lucy  Evelyn  Ongley  has  been  travelling 
in  Europe  for  several  months. 

Bess  (Parker)  Mersereau  made  a  short  trip 
East  with  her  husband  in  the  fall. 

Maude  Tomlin  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
field  department  at  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  Community  Service,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 
Her  address  is  106  Morningside  Drive. 

Helen  (Allmond)  Wanamaker  made  a  trip 
East  in  the  fall.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Wana- 
maker, has  been  studying  in  Chicago. 

New  Addresses. — Bella  Coale,  323  W. 
83  St.,  New  York  City. 

Edith  Holman,  11 14  Park  PI.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Gillet  (Myrtle  Mann),  Alcala 
143,  Madrid,  Spain.  She  and  her  husband 
are  studying  this  winter  and  will  return  next 
fall  by  way  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England. 
Myrtle  writes:  "This  is  my  third  trip  to 
Europe  and  every  time  I  appreciate  America 
more." 

Mabel  E.  Judge,  390  W.  Main  St.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Lipman  (Miriam  Olm- 
stead),  53  Hillside  Lane,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie  Reed), 
in  winter,  5869  Cates  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
in  summer,  South  Pond  Cabins  Camp  for 
Boys,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.  Mr.  Gallagher  is 
headmaster  of  the  St.  Louis  Country  Day 
School. 

Charlotte  J.  Smith,  45  Camp  St.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Ashton  (Rachael  Swain), 
47  Bridges  Ave.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Ex- 1 908 

Angela  (Shipman)  Crispin  writes  of  her 
husband,  Dr.  Crispin:  "He  returned  in 
February  after  overseas  service  as  Lieut. 
Commander,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Division 
of  Naval  Base  Hospital  No.  3,  established  in 
Leith,  near  Edinburgh.  Of  course  he  wit- 
nessed the  historical  'surrender.'  Later  Y"i 
saw  service  in  France  and  since  his  retu- 
has  received  word  of  his  promotion  to 


rank  of  commander.  He  is  being  retired  to 
inactive  duty,  retaining  his  commission  in 
the  naval  reserve."  The  oldest  of  Angela's 
three  boys  has  just  entered  kindergarten. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Philip  A.  Glazier 
(Claire  Currier),  116  Field  Point  Road, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  256 
Garfield  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Leah  (Dempsey)  Earle  a  son 
and  third  child,  Arthur  Dempsey,  Oct.  28, 
1919. 

To  Agnes  (Dunn)  Cavanaugh  a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Eleanor,  Nov.  11,  1919. 

Ruth  Clark  is  doing  vocational  guidance 
work  in  connection  with  one  of  the  New  York 
high  schools.  Her  address  is  425  W.  118  St., 
New  York. 

Emily  Davis  is  taking  a  secretarial  course. 

Delight  Weston  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Bermuda  and  has  opened  her  studio  at 
446  W.  24  St.,  New  York,  where  she  makes 
charming  photographs.  This  year  she  has 
an  assistant. 

Eva  Weber  has  gone  to  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
to  open  a  tea  room  with  Gladys  (Ralston) 
Babson  who  has  been  in  Winnipeg  for  more 
than  a  year.  Address,  St.  Regis  Hotel, 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Jessie  W.  Post,  88  Remsen 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Belden  to  Donald 
Dwight  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  has  recently 
returned  from  Siberia  where  he  was  stationed 
near  Vladivostok  as  first  lieutenant  with  the 
A.E.F. 

Married. — Agnes  Ruth  Carter  to  Horace 
Howard  De  Laittre,  Nov.  15,  1919. 

Cassie  Louise  Crane  to  Milton  K.  Pine, 
Mar.  22,  1919.  Address,  818  Mohican  Hotel, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Mary  G.  Winans  to  Ario  Pardee  in  June, 
1918.     Address,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Gertrude  (Barry)  Peet  a  son, 
David  Robert,  Aug.  7,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Bates)  Chenery  a  daughter, 
Helen  Margaret,  Nov.  4,  1919. 

To  Mildred  (Baxter)  Weaver  a  son,  George 
Frederick  Jr.,  Nov.  7,  1917. 

To  Mildred  (Baxter)  Weaver  a  son,  Freder- 
ick George  2nd,  Nov.  18,  1918. 

To  Florence  (Coleman)  Watson  a  daughter, 
Dorothy  Mathes,  Aug.  27,  1919. 

To  Cassie  (Crane)  Pine  a  daughter,  Cynthia 
Crane,  Nov.  15,  1919. 

To  Margaret  (Cushman)  Warren  a  son, 
William  Fitt,  Oct.  11,  1919. 

To  Elizabeth  (Eddy)  Watt  a  son,  Robert 
Gordon,  Oct.  29,  1919. 

To  Juanita  (Field)  Wells  a  son,  Walter 
Burr,  Sept.  29,  1919. 

To  Marjorie  (Fraser)  Hosford  a  daughter, 
Helen,  Nov.  1,  1919. 

To  Margaret  (Gilbert)  Haven  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Stuart,  April  16,  1919. 
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To  Eleanor  (Hutchinson)  Ainsworth  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Sept.  30,  1919. 

To  Katherine  (Jenkins)  Kiedaisch  a  daugh- 
ter, Marcia  Louise,  Oct.  13,  1917. 

To  Laura  (Legate)  Ware  a  son,  William 
Robert,  Aug.  30,  1919. 

To  Ruth  (Leighton)  Hansen  a  daughter, 
Alice  Cornish,  April  25,  191Q. 

To  Edna  (Moehring)  Cunningham  a  son, 
Chipman  Woodward,  Nov.  24,  1919. 

To  Esther  (Porter)  Armstrong  a  son,  Dan 
Bradley,  Sept.  13,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Rees)  Parshall  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Rees,  Feb.  12,  1919. 

To  Evelyn  (Ryder)  Foye  a  son,  William 
Dean,  May  2,  1919. 

To  Constance  (Watson)  Pollock  a  daughter, 
Constance,  March  31,  1919. 

To  Marjorie  (Wells)  Taylor  a  daughter, 
Joan,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

Lucretia  (Atwater)  Camp:  "Now  that  the 
war  is  over  my  town  has  taken  up  community 
work  and  I  am  trying  to  do  my  share." 

Alice  Baker:  "Same  old  job — teaching 
composition,  coaching  dramatics,  and  enjoy- 
ing life  generally." 

Marion  (Booth)  Trask:  "I  have  changed 
my  address  ten  times  in  1919,  besides  visits. 
Moving  again!" 

Beulah  (Cole)  Hibbert:  "Since  returning 
from  England  in  October,  Dr.  Hibbert  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  the  post-graduate  department  of 
organic  research,  Yale  University."  Address, 
81  Mather  St.,  Whitneyville  (New  Haven), 
Conn. 

Margaret  Dieter  is  at  present  at  South 
Gate,  Nanking,  China,  where  she  is  attending 
the  language  school  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  her  hospital  duties  next  year.  She  is 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  She  will  be 
associated  with  Dr.  Paul  Wakefield,  whose 
hospital  was  recently  taken  over  and  improved 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Florence  Grant:  "I  am  secretary  to  the 
comptroller  of  Landers,  Frary  Clark.  Do  you 
get  breakfast  with  a  'Universal'  percolator 
and  toaster?     We  make  'em." 

Charlotte  Henderson  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  high  school. 

Helen  Luitwieler  is  at  the  Newton  Free 
Library. 

Edith  (Manning)  Logan:  "  It  is  up  to  our 
spinster  classmates  to  make  our  1910  column 
interesting,  for  who  finds  interesting  married 
ladies'  clubs,  dramatics,  citizen  classes, 
etc.?" 

Elinor  Means  is  secretary  to  the  president 
of  a  real  estate  corporation,  New  York. 

Irma  (Miller)  Dyer:  "Capt.  Dyer  came 
home  from  France  in  June  and  since  then  we 
have  been  permanently  settled  in  Hoopeston, 
111." 

Addresses  Wanted. — Mrs.  G.  W.  Freeman 
(Olive  Watson),  Florence  Martin,  Hortense 
Smith,  Katherine  Wells. 


1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Margaret  Shoemaker  to  Ralph 
Straub,  Nov.  1,  1919.  Address,  Northport, 
N.Y. 

Born. — To  Amy  (Alvord)  Borst'a  daughter, 
Barbara,  July  3,  1919. 

To  Marguerite  (Butterfield)  Ervin  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  May  Marguerite, 
Aug.  29,  1919. 

To  Edith  (Case)  Pearson  a  third  daughter. 

To  Lesley  (Church)  Eaton  a  son,  David. 

To  Margaret  (Fisher)  Madden  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Kathleen,  April  11,  1919.  Her  son, 
James  P.,  died  at  the  age  of  three  months. 

To  Paula  (Haire)  Van  Valkenburgh  a 
second  son,  Oct.  6,  1918.  Address,  1328  S. 
14th  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

To  Anne  (Parsons)  Hall  a  daughter,  Barbara 
Parsons,  Sept.  17,  1919.  Address,  2  Central 
St.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

To  Charlotte  (Rankin)  Aiken  a  second  son, 
John  Gayle  3rd,  June  3,  1919. 

To  Ruth  (Segur)  Burke  a  daughter, 
Charlotte  Segur,  Jan.  5,  1920.  Address,  648 
Belvidere  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

To  Margaret  (Townsend)  O'Brien  a  second 
daughter,  Charlotte  Townsend,  Oct.  7,  1919. 

To  Mabel  (Ward)  Fraser  a  daughter, 
Sarah  Jean,  July  1,  1919. 

To  Adine  (Williams)  Lambie  a  son,  Morris 
Williams,  Sept.  30,  1919.  Address,  Suite  22, 
20  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Of  the  delegates  to  the  Service  School  held 
in  October  in  Northampton,  eight  were 
members  of  191 1. 

Jean  (Johnson)  Goddard  is  Chairman  of 
the  Smith  College  Fund  Sub-Committee  on 
Districts. 

Scoville  Devan,  the  fiance  of  Helen  Miller, 
died  on  Oct.  20,  1919,  as  a  result  of  having 
been  gassed  in  France.  He  served  overseas 
as  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary. 

Winifred  (Notman)  Prince  is  fund  chairman 
for  the  Smith  College  Club  of  Eastern  New 
York. 

Anna  Rochester  is  Fund  Chairman  for  the 
Buffalo  Club. 

Harriet  (Smith)  Bird  has  resigned  as 
assistant  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  in  Washington,  and  is  now  in  Chicago 
where  her  husband  is  connected  with  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America. 
Ex-1911 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Dyer)  Merriam  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  June  25,  1919.  Her  son  Ellery 
is  now  six  years  old. 

Elizabeth  Babcock  is  in  New  York  for  the 
winter,  at  270  Park  Ave.     She  is   studying 
education  and  Americanization  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research. 
1912 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Mrs.  John  H. 
Blodgett,  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 

Engaged. — M.  Almira  Ober  to  Earl  V. 
Gray. 
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Married. — Mildred  F.  Ashley  to  Anthony 
R.  Gould,  Nov.  1,  1919.  Temporary  address, 
10754  S.  Hoyne  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Helen  Barnes  to  Mr.  Lacy,  Sept.  4,  1919. 
Address,  719  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Cooper  to  Arthur  Brainard  Oday. 

Isabel  Dwight  to  Watson  Leonhauser,  Oct. 
11,  1919,  in  Evanston,  111.  Address,  145  W. 
4 St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Born. — To  Lois  (Andrews)  Van  Wagener 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  June  25,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Aspinwall)  Peek  a  daughter, 
Helen  Frances,  July  3,  1919. 

To  Emily  (Baker)  Bisbee  a  son,  Charles 
Allen  Jr.,  in  June,  1918. 

To  Ruth  (Baldwin)  Folinsbee  a  second 
daughter,  Joan  Baldwin,  July  23,  1919. 
Ruth  is  spending  the  winter  in  Washington, 
Conn.,  but  in  the  spring  will  move  to  New 
Hope,  Pa.,  where  she  will  make  her  permanent 
home. 

To  Lucie  (Barber)  Barber  a  daughter,  Mary 
Phyllis,  Oct.  4,  1919. 

To  Amy  (Bridgman)  Boggs  a  daughter, 
Lillian,  Aug.  5,  1919. 

To  Theo  (Gould)  Hunting  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Priscilla,  Dec.  7,  1919. 

To  Bess  (Noakes)  Post  a  son,  George 
Noakes,  Nov.  11,  1919.  Address,  617  W. 
152  St.,  New  York  City. 

To  Charlotte  (Simmons)  Ormond  a  son, 
John  Kelso  Jr.,  April  10,  1919 

To  Ada  (Simpson)  Risley  a  third  son,  John 
Hollister,  Sept.  20,  1919. 

To  Helen  (White)  Mitchell  a  daughter, 
Mildred  White,  July  9,  1919. 

To  Mrs.  C.  A.  Fritz  (Ethel  Scherer)  a  son, 
Charles  Andrew,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Mabel  (Beaver)  Ziesmer  has  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  born  Dec.  16,  1916,  and  Esther 
Margaret,  born  April  14,  191 8. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  David  Matthew 
Kendall  (Louise  Benjamin),  217  Broadway, 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Helen  G.  Brown  is  living  with  her  mother 
this  winter  at  the  Belview,  728  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston. 

Isabelle  Cook  was  in  France  from  January 
to  July  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  service.  She 
had  four  different  assignments,  all  in  Le  Mons 
Area  and  Embarkation  Centre,  with  the  101st 
Infantry,  26th  Division,  and  the  305th 
Infantry,  77th  Division. 

Gladys  Copp  is  teaching  at  the  Lincoln 
school  in  Providence,  R.  I.  She  took  several 
courses  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  last 
year. 

Ruth  Elliott  is  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
cal education  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.     Her  address  is  2539  Durant  Ave. 

Amita  Fairgrieve  is  secretary  to  the  head 
of  the  Rose  Valley  Sanatarium  at  Media, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Donnell  (Pauline  Gardner), 
5750  Woodmont  St.,  Squirrel  Hill,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Annie  (Goddard)  Dellenbaugh  is  now  living 


at  90  Ivy  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.  Her  husband 
is  research  assistant  and  instructor  at  "Tech." 
Annie  is  taking  several  courses  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson  and  her  daughter 
Jean  have  gone  to  China  for  a  stay  of  indefinite 
length. 

Mary  Head  is  pathologist  at  the  Dickinson 
Hospital  in  Northampton.  She  is  living  at 
65  South  St. 

Maida  (Herman)  Solomon  is  in  charge  of 
out-patient  work  with  syphilitics  at  the  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic  Hospital.  Her  husband  re- 
turned from  France  last  May. 

Marguerite  Hickey,  327  Connecticut  Build- 
ing, East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ruth  Joslin,  having  returned  from  her 
work  in  France  with  the  Smith  Unit,  is  now 
seeking  a  job  in  New  York.  Address,  27  E. 
11  St. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Russell  (Evelyn  Knox), 
79  Trumbull  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Louise  Naylor  is  executive  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Catharine  Pierce  sailed  for  Italy  in  Sep- 
tember to  spend  the  winter  studying  in 
Rome. 

Edith  Robertson  is  at  the  United  States 
Metals  Refining  Co.  plant  at  Chrome,  N.  J., 
as  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department.  Her  work,  which 
includes  employment  of  help,  hospital,  wel- 
fare and  safety  work,  entertainment,  and  the 
plant  restaurant,  is  never  monotonous. 
Edith  is  organizing  a  basketball  team  among 
the  girls,  which  is  expected  to  be  the  champion 
team  of  the  district. 

Mary  Ryan  is  at  28  Church  St.,  Saranac, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  winter,  where  she  is  taking  the 
rest  cure,  hoping  to  be  able  to  go  back  to 
school  soon. 

Helen  Searight  lives  at  234  Elm  St.,  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  She  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school  there,  and  supervising  the  girls' 
sports.  Also  she  studies  Anglo-Saxon  at  the 
University.  Last  summer  she  was  head 
councillor  at  Camp  Indian  Lookout. 

Mildred  Scott  is  still  in  France  with  the 
Friends'  Unit.  Ruth  Mellor  was  expected  to 
join  her  in  December. 

Olive  Williams  is  teaching  mornings  at  the 
Franklin  school.  At  other  times  she  is 
booming  the  League  for  Women  Voters,  a 
non-partisan  organization  which  is  fast 
growing  in  importance. 

Louise  Wood  is  secretary  for  the  Y.W.C.A. 
in  Paris.     Her  address  is  4  rue  de  Falois. 

Mrs.    Harold   J.    Cadmus    (Ruth    Wood), 
61  Brookside  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Ex-1912 

Engaged. — Esther  Newell  to  Eric  Edward 
Lamhofer  of  Los  Angeles.  Esther  is  planning 
to  be  married  in  the  spring. 

Married. — Marguerite  Bard  to  George 
Philler  Jr.  of  Philadelphia,  September,  1919. 

Judith  Waite  to  James  E.  Woodard. 
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Born. — To  Constance  (Collins)  Edwards  a 
son,  Noel  C.  Jr.,  Aug.  29,  1919. 

To  Evelyn  (Coulter)  Bonner  a  daughter, 
Joyce  Kenneth,  Jan.  15,  1919. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Frank  D.  Mc- 
Indoe  (Eda  Arkush),  201  W.  105  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Leon  E.  Ashley  (Edna  Gloeckler), 
6800  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

Miriam  Howard  is  a  librarian  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     Address,  2050  E.  96  St. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig 
Jr.,  41  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Charlotte  Barrows  to  Lynn 
Hamilton  Grant  of  Melrose,  Conn. 

Helen  Hood  to  Willard  Jerome  Boston, 
Lehigh  1912,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Margaret  Woodbridge  to  Francis  Parks 
Mulky,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Married. — Catharine  Lines  Chapin  to 
Charles  Edwin  Blake,  Oct.  II,  1919.  Address: 
588  Cadillac  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Helen  McNair  to  Captain  John  Van  Derlip 
Hame,  July  8,  1919.  Address:  163  Park 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nellie  Paschal  to  Walter  Irving  Metcalf, 
June  19,  1919.  Address,  Massee  School, 
Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Catherine  Ferry  to  Lawrence  Wood  Peirson, 
Nov.  4,  1919.  Address,  106  Bartlett  Ave., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Virginia  Slagle  to  William  Ham,  Nov.  25, 
1919. 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  to  William  Schuyler 
Cousins,  Nov.  27,  1919.  Address:  444  W. 
24  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  Walker  to  Paul  Morrison  Hart,  Oct. 
6,  1919. 

Florence  Willcox  to  Willis  S.  Titman,  Nov. 
26,  1919. 

Born. — To  Anna  (Cobb)  Wiswall  a  daugh- 
ter, Martha  Holmes,  Sept.  13,  1919. 

To  Orpha  (Gerrans)  Gatch  a  daughter, 
Orpha  Ann,  Dec.  9,  1919. 

To  Edna  (Jones)  Arey  a  daughter,  Alice 
Louise,  Nov.  1,  1919. 

To  Jane  (Garey)  Barus  a  son,  Sept.,  1919. 

To  Naomi  (Kaltenbach)  Lancaster  a 
daughter,  Miriam,  Oct.  18,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Kempshall)  Pinneo  a  second 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Cabot,  Apr.  20,  1919. 

To  Jean  (Kirk)  Robinson  a  son,  David 
Kirk,  May  30,  1918. 

To  Agnes  (McGraw)  Brown  a  second  son, 
Charles  Perrin,  Oct.  24,  1919. 

To  Mary  (Mead)  Marshall  a  daughter, 
in  November,  1919. 

To  Gladys  (Wyman)  Pride  a  daughter, 
Sally,  Aug.  11,  1919. 

To  Edith  (Warner)  Patton,  a  son,  Hamilton 
Jr.,  Dec.  12,  1919. 

Ex-1913 

Married. — Imogen  Goddard  to  Ralph  A. 
Morrison,  ®ct.,  8,  1919. 

Mary  MacDowell  to  Dr.  William  Hartford 
Miller,  Oct.  1919. 


Born. — To  Muriel  (Heebner)  Axt  a 
daughter,  Shirley,  Oct.  19,  1919. 

To  Muriel  (Colbath)  Wyman  a  daughter, 
Priscilla  Frances,  May  17,  1919. 

To  Adelaide  (Heuermann)  Townsend  a  son, 
Dallas  Selwyn  Jr.,  Jan.  17,  1919. 

To  Elizabeth  (Martin)  Dennis  a  son, 
William  Devereux,  Dec.  29,  1918. 

Died. — Lydia  (Bigelow)  Boysen,  Dec.  20, 
191 8,  of  influenza. 

1914 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Harriet  Hitch- 
cock, 310  E.  18  St.,  New  York  City. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Boyer  to  Wolcott 
Wheeler  Gumble  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov. 
15.  I9I9- 

Sarah  Hoadley  to  Clarence  Cutler  Abbott 
in  Nov.,  1916.  (This  notice  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly.)  Address:  177 
Midland  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J.  "Sid"  has 
a  daughter,  Grace  Van  Dusen,  born  in  April, 
1918. 

Marie  McNair  to  Bruce  William  Bell,  Sept. 
9,  1919.  Address:  517  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,  111. 

Constance  Palmer  to  Paul  Florian  of 
Chicago,  in  October,  1919. 

Minnie  Rose  to  Lester  Dittenhoefer  in 
December,  1 919.  Address:  San  Remo  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Jeannie  Yereance  to  Carl  Albin  Giese,  of  the 
lumber  firm  of  Wm.  Jones  &  Son.  Address: 
636  Parker  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Hellekson  to  Stacey 
Bradford  Lindley  of  Indianapolis.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  March. 

Rosamond  Holmes  to  Donald  Boyer 
Phillips  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Emma  L.  Miller  to  James  J.  Waygood 
M.D.,  now  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Ripton)  Hoffman  a 
daughter,  Mary  Eleanor,  Dec.  24,  1919. 

To  Nelle  (Robie)  Eaton,  a  son,  John 
Franklin,  April  27,   1919. 

To  Harriet  (Wakelee)  Stringfellow  on 
Nov.  6,  1919,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Wakelee, 
her  second  child. 

In  Memoriam 

Died. — Harriet  (Wakelee)  Stringfellow,  a 
week  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 

The  sudden  death  of  Harriet  (Wakelee) 
Stringfellow  brings  a  keen  sense  of  loss  to 
19 14.  We  can  never  forget  the  part  she 
played  in  our  college  life, — the  vigor  of  her 
personality,  her  ready  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, her  unusual  mental  ability,  her  love  of 
fun  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  her 
devotion  to  her  home  and  her  friends.  She 
had  so  many  points  of  contact  with  the  world, 
and  so  much  to  live  for,  that  we  can  hardly 
adjust  ourselves  to  a  scheme  of  life  without  her. 

Harriet  was  married,  September  22,  1917, 
to  Henry  Aylesbury  Stringfellow,  and  lived 
for  a  while  in  Pittsburgh,  later  moving  to 
Detroit.  On  July  22,  1918,  her  son,  Henry 
Aylesbury    Jr.,  was    born    and   added    great 
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happiness  to  her  life.  Harriet  died  very 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter, 
Margaret  Wakelee.  In  the  lives  of  her  chil- 
dren she  will  live  again,  and  her  memory  will 
always  be  cherished  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  her  many  friends. 

Eva  (Denison)  Neale's  second  child,  Wil- 
liam Denison,  died  of  influenza,  aged  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Eleanor  Edson  is  studying  music  in  New 
York  City. 

Nellie  (Elgutter)  Feil  is  in  London,  where 
her  husband  is  studying  with  a  famous  cardio- 
graph specialist. 

Norma  Kastl  is  assistant  editor  of  "Export 
American  Industries,"  a  trade  magazine 
published  in  four  languages,  the  modest  pur- 
pose of  which  she  states  as  "an  endeavor  to 
interpret  the  United  States  to  the  world." 

Effie  Oppenheimer  is  president  of  the  Jun- 
ior Council  and  on  the  board  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Soldiers  of 
Cleveland. 

On  January  3,  thirty  New  York  City  mem- 
bers of  1914  met  at  luncheon  to  make  plans 
for  1914's  part  in  the  raising  of  the  Metropol- 
itan District's  quota  of  the  Smith  College 
Fund.  Grace  (Middleton)  Roberts  presided, 
Mrs.  Milliken  1900,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Smith  Club,  was  a  guest,  and 
Professor  Sleeper  and  Sallie  Simpson  1908, 
were  the  speakers.  We  were  asked  to  volun- 
teer for  work  at  the  Fund  headquarters — 
days,  evenings,  or  only  hours — no  matter  how 
"unskilled"  we  are.  Virginia  Mollenhauer 
was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  work 
up  some  special  1914  stunt  to  help  along  the 
good  cause. 

1915 

Class    secretary — Katharine    Boutelle,    35 
College  Ave.,  Waterville,  Me. 
Reunion  Notice 

Practically  all  the  places  in  Miss  Maltby's 
two  houses  are  engaged.  If  you  have  no 
room  and  expect  to  come  to  Commencement 
please  send  the  secretary  your  name  and  a 
check  for  $7  at  once.  She  will  try  to  secure 
another  house  near  by  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand.  Any  discrepancy  in  price  can  be 
adjusted  later. 

Married. — Gertrude  Black  to  Richard  E. 
Edmunds,  Nov.  1,  1919.  Address:  216  Floyd 
St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Charlotte  Burne  to  Edward  Burtt  Packard, 
Oct.  18,  1919,  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  New  York  City.  Address:  Dart- 
mouth St.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Packard 
is  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  served  as  lieuten- 
ant in  naval  aviation  during  the  war. 

Elizabeth  Curtis  to  John  Haldeman  Gar- 
retson.  Address:  1  Waterhouse  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mildred  Foster  to  Otis  Dexter  Covell,  Oct. 
29,  I9I9- 

Louise  Garrett,  to  W.  Henry  Graddy,  June 
12,  1919.  Address:  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Versailles, 
Ky. 


Ruth  Hannan  to  John  Cornelius  Coughlin, 
Jan.  5,  1920. 

Constance  Mitchell  to  Irving  Duncan 
Fish,  Jan.  3,  1920.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams 1912,  and  represents  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York  in  the  territory  west 
of  Chicago,  with  an  office  in  Minneapolis. 

Margaret  Munsie  to  Edgar  Blake  Hatha- 
way, Dec.  27,  1919. 

Born. — To  Dorothea  (Bauer)  Weeks  a 
second  daughter,  Lucy  Salisbury,  Dec.  19, 
1919. 

To  Agnes  (Block)  Bradley  a  son,  John 
Frederick,  Sept.  6,  1919. 

To  Alice  (Cragin)  Lewis  a  son,  Raymond 
Cragin,  Nov.  1,  1919. 

To  Frances  (Fitzsimmons)  Waldron  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  John  Arthur,  Sept. 

25.  I9I9- 

To  Elizabeth  (Laird)  Ainsworth  a  son, 
Laird,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

To  Evelyn  (Odlin)  Attwood  a  daughter, 
Evelyn,  Nov.  29,  1919. 

To  Marguerite  (Philbin)  Cogswell  a  son, 
Francis  Arthur  Jr.,  Nov.  12,  1919. 

To  Winifred  (Sewall)  Jones  a  son,  Edmund 
Sewall,  Nov.  16,  1919. 

Died. — Herbert  Woodruff  Little,  husband 
of  Sara  (Southard)  Little,  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Toledo,  June  29,  1919. 

Doris  (Clark)  Smith  has  sent  the  following 
facts  about  her  husband,  to  complete  the  very 
inadequate  notice  of  her  marriage  which 
appeared  in  November.  His  full  name  is 
John  Blackmer  Smith,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  College  1916,  and  he  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Medical  Corps  with  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. They  are  living  at  4121  29th  St., 
Bryan,  Tex.     They  were   married   Aug.   20, 

I9I9- 

Dorothy  Davis  is  working  for  the  Smith 
College  Fund  committee  in  the  Alumnae 
Office  in  Northampton. 

Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  may  now  be 
reached  care  of  R.  G.  Douglas,  at  Rush  P.  O., 
Col.     She  is  on  a  cattle  ranch. 

Mary  Kelsey  is  girls'  work  secretary  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  a  town  with  56 
per  cent  foreign  population. 

Dorothy  Knowlton  is  visitor  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Northern  District,  Chicago. 

Dorothy  McCormick  was  granted  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Sept.  26,  1919,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  Oct.  14,  1919.  She  expects  to 
practice  law  in  Detroit. 

Esther  Root  is  in  France  again,  under  the 
Friends'  War  Victims  Relief  Committee,  "at 
present  working  in  a  relief  shop,  selling  clothes, 
furniture,  and  household  necessities  to  return- 
ing refugees  of  Ardennes  and  Attigny." 
Address:  Morgan  Harjes,  PI.  Vendome,  Paris. 

Marion  Smith  is  teaching  conversational 
English  at  the  Girls'  Normal  School  in  Poit- 
iers, and  is  a  reader  in  English  and  also  a 
student    at    the    university  there.     Address: 
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Ecole  Normale  d'Institutrices,   18  rue  Jules 
Ferry,  Poitiers,  Vienne. 

Gwen  (Reed)  Stuart  is  at  the  Jaro  Indus- 
trial School,  Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands,  where 
her  husband  is  teaching.  Her  occupation  is 
"instructing  in  biology,  and  English  litera- 
ture at  the  same  school,  introducing  Filipino 
boys  to  American  food  and  customs,  and 
keeping  our  daughter  from  eating  too  many 
queer  things." 

Agnes  Taylor  attended  the  Smith  College 
Training  School  of  Social  Work,  and  is  now 
taking  the  practical  part  of  the  course  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Marion  Walker  is  head  of  the  department 
of  English  in  the  Nutley,  N.  J.,  high  school. 

Katharine  Boutelle  is  secretary  to  a  stock 
company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing and  building  an  apartment  house,  the 
first  large  one  in  her  town.  She  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Maine  Club's  committee  for 
raising  that  district's  share  of  the  Four  Mil- 
lions. 

Ex-1915 

Engaged. — Leonora  Boswell  to  Rene  Mead 
Pardee. 

Born. — To  Isa belle  (Hoxie)  Middleton  a 
son,  William  Hoxie,  Feb.  17,  1919. 

To  Elizabeth  (Wales)  Bowman  a  son, 
Richard  Wales,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Marcia  (Jamieson)  Savage  has  been  in  the 
United  States  since  June,  1919,  but  expected 
to  return  with  her  two  children  to  Chile  in 
January. 

Mildred  (Seymour)  Swartz's  husband  is  in 
the  hospital  with  a  nervous  breakdown,  due 
to  overwork  while  in  command  at  Camp  Mills. 
He  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  regular  army. 

Lillian  Walker  is  doing  reconstruction 
work  at  Rheims  under  the  Foyer  des  Alliees. 
She  writes:  "The  work  is  interesting  but 
usually  heartbreaking.  If  any  class  or  society 
could  make  us  a  gift  we  should  be  so  happy. 
We  need  books  for  a  library  for  our  French 
girls."  Address:  Foyer  des  Alliees,  Rheims, 
Marne. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Perrins 
Jr.,  Pelham  Road,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Isabelle  O'Sullivan  to  John  J. 
Teal,  secretary  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  of 
New  York. 

Evelyn  Warren  to  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Fran- 
cis. Dr.  Francis  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  in 
California  since  his  discharge  from  the  service. 

Married. — Jeanne  Adler  to  Maurice  R. 
Scharff.  Jeanne  hopes  that  any  members  of 
1916  who  come  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  come 
to  see  her  at  her  new  home,  409  Denniston 
Ave.  E.  E. 

Elizabeth  Bordon  to  Louis  M.  Schatz, 
July  6,  1919.  Address,  49  Sherman  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Rachel  E.  Cahill  to  William  H.  Hobart, 


Oct.  4,  1919.     Address,  316  W.  Franklin  St., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Dobson  to  James  T.  Nicholson. 
Address,  care  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  American 
Red  Cross,  Dept.  of  Civilian  Relief,  44  E.  23 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Emma  Ada  Kellogg  to  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Kramer.  Address,  181  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Verona  Rouse  to  Austin  C.  King,  May  31, 
1919.  Address,  157  Oak  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Ruth  Saperston  to  Alan  D.  Oppenheimer. 
Address,  Hotel  Touraine,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  P.  Underwood  to  James  M.  La  Rue. 
Address,  8  Sunset  Drive,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Emily  (Ames)  Pickett  a  second 
son,  Lawrence  Kimball,  Nov.  10,  1919. 

To  Elsie  (Fisk)  Phelps  a  son,  Harry,  Dec. 
11,  1919. 

To  Gertrude  (Foreman)  Hart  a  son,  James 
M.  Jr.,  Sept.  9,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Ray)  Crossland  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  June  19,  1919. 

To  Marjorie  (Smith)  Wallace  a  second  son, 
Stewart  Raynor,  Mar.  30,  1919.  A  new  tem- 
porary address  is  Drayton,  N.  D. 

To  Margaret  (Wallace)  Miller  a  son,  Edwin 
Wallace,  May  24,  1919.  Margaret's  new 
address  is  3955  Brighton  Rd.,  N.  S.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ex-1916 

Married. — Dorothy  L.  Gary  to  Leslie  C. 
Barber.     Address,  La  Fox,  111. 

Lucy  B.  Scott  to  Raymond  W.  Harder, 
Dec.  3,  1919.  Address,  28  Summit  Ave., 
Bogota,  N.  J. 

Adelaide  F.  Smith  to  Clarence  L.  Tappin, 
Feb.  2,  1919.  Address,  R.F.D.  1,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Edith  (Dodd)  Culver  a  daugh- 
ter and  second  child,  Edith  Dodd,  May  20, 
1919. 

To  Grace  (Garrett)  Eggers  a  son,  Albert  H. 
Jr.,  Sept.  23,  1919. 

To  Eleanor  (Hatch)  McCormick  a  son, 
and  second  child,  John  Kennedy  Jr.,  May  15, 
1919. 

To  Aure  (Hyatt)  Bacon  a  second  daughter, 
Marguerite  Eleanor,  Aug.  15,  1919. 

To  Grace  (Robson)  Haynes  a  daughter, 
Grace  Wilkins,  Feb.  11,  1919. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Dorothy  Attwill 
is  engaged  in  psychiatric  social  service  work 
with  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  She  is  at  present  working  with 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  mental  and  nervous  disorders. 
Address,  Room  318,  39  Church  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Margaret  Cladek  is  assistant  in  the  classical 
department  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  City.  From  Sept.,  1916,  to 
April,  1918,  she  worked  in  the  library  of  the 
Art  Museum  where  she  started  a  collection  of 
posters.     During  the  next  year  she  was  en- 
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gaged  in  war  work  and  teaching,  but  returned 
to  the  Art  Museum  in  June,  1919. 

Frances  Eaton  is  doing  medical  social  work 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Mass. 
She  obtained  a  degree  of  B.S.  in  1918  from 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  Simmons  College. 

Esther  Gilbert  is  with  the  Foyer  des  Alliees, 
American  Y.W.C.A.,  8  Place  Edouard  VII, 
Paris. 

Vera  Gushee's  M.  A.  thesis,  "A  Study 
of  the  Proper  Motions  in  the  Cluster  N.  G.  C. 
663,"  will  be  published  in  the  next  Astronomi- 
cal Journal.  Vera  was  a  member  of  the 
eclipse  party  sent  to  Matheson,  Col.,  to 
observe  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  June  8,  1918, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  com- 
puting for  the  Nautical  Almanac  at  the 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ruth  Hedlund  has  a  new  position  as  direc- 
tor of  the  social  service  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  City  Hospital,  and  a  new  address, 
care  of  that  hospital. 

Helen  Hogel  is  "material  man"  in  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  New 
York  City.     Address,   143 1   University  Ave. 

Leah  Smith  is  making  mathematical  cal- 
culations in  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Strong  is  teaching  in  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Ky.  She  writes:  "  I'm  trying  to  teach 
high  school  English  to  150  people  from 
thirteen  to  thirty.  It's  fun.  There  are  140 
girls  in  this  dormitory,  which  keeps  things 
humming." 

Amo  (Umbstaetter)  Ellsworth  writes  from 
Porto  Rico  ,"  I  am  living  in  a  bungalow  in  the 
fruit  district;  a  few  Americans  near  by,  but 
Spanish  is  the  rule.  My  servant,  who  wears 
roses  over  the  left  ear,  goes  barefoot,  and 
smokes  (when  permitted!),  does  all  the  wash- 
ing, ironing,  cleaning,  and  cooking  for  $5.00 
a  month!  Wonderful  horseback  riding  on 
ponies  of  Arab  descent,  and  swimming  in  a 
deliciously  warm  ocean!  The  island  is 
beautiful  and  much  cooler  than  the  States  in 
summer.  However,  Smith  seems  too  far 
away  and  I  am  eagerly  planning  to  be  at  our 
Fifth." 

Died. — Lillian  (Smith)  Judson  Jan.  10, 
1919. 

Ex-1916 

Louise  Lenoir  Thomas  has  left  newspaper 
work  and  since  the  fall  of  191 8  has  been  a 
writer  in  the  copy  department  of  the  D'Arcy 
Advertising  Co.,  an  important  agency. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery, 
Room  1300,  606  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Engaged. — Edith  Dexter  to  Philip  Adams 
Johnson   of   Norwich,   Conn. 

Mary  Dixon  to  Fritz  Emile  Osterkamp  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Ann  Hiss  to  Elliott  Emerson  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Florence  Ward  to  Thomas  L.  Kane  of 
Montclair,  N.J. 


Married. — Winifred  Chase  to  Charles  F. 
Hazelwood  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Nov.  26, 
1919. 

Esther  Merritt  to  Stanley  S.  Sisson,  Sept. 

13.  I9I9- 

Ex-17.  Edith  Westheimer  to  Henry  Frei- 
berg, June  10,  1919.  Address,  946  Redway, 
Avondale,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Born. — To  Stella  (Rosoff)  Berger  a  daugh- 
ter, Thelma  Miriam,  Aug.  24,  1919. 

To  Doris  (Gardner)  Colson  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  Oct.  6,  1919. 

To  Jeanette  (Abbott)  Kitchell  a  second 
son,  Peter,  Nov.  11,  1919. 

Ex-17.  To  Lucille  (Meinrath)  Bloch  a 
daughter,  Mary,  Nov.  26,  191 8. 

To  Anita  (Yereance)  Girdewood  a  son, 
James  3rd,  Nov.  12,  1919. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Marjorie  Allen  is 
teaching  English  in  the  Valley  City,  N.  D., 
high  school. 

Margaret  Arndt  is  still  in  U.  S.  Government 
work.  Address,  1 12  Rutland  Courts,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Katherine  Baxter  is  teaching  music  to 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  in  a  Gary 
school  in  the  foreign  and  factory  section  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.  She  says  she  has  "plunged 
headlong  into  the  Americanization  prob- 
lem." 

Rachel  (Talbot)  Beatty  writes,  "We  are  at 
last  out  of  the  service  and  in  our  own  home, 
212  Conewango  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa." 

Althea  Behrens  is  an  auditing  clerk  in  the 
Income  Tax  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Anna  Campbell  expects  to  finish  her 
nurse's  course  by  the  last  of  February. 

Marjorie  (Chalmers)  Carleton  is  dividing 
her  time  "between  my  lively  son  and  story 
manuscripts  which  are  returned  to  me  reg- 
ularly." 

Helen  Clarke  is  a  chapter  course  instructor 
in  the  Red  Cross.  Address,  6565  Yale  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Greta  Conklin  is  teaching  high  school 
English.  She  says,  "This  school  has  the 
record  for  keeping  teachers  until  they  have  to 
be  pensioned  for  old  age.  I  am  also  singing 
in  the  village  choir." 

Ethel  Davison  is  chairman  of  1917's  third 
reunion  gift,  and  incidentally  very  busy 
helping  her  father  with  his  parish  work. 

Lucile  English  has  one  of  the  two  women's 
parts  in  "His  Honor,  Abe  Potash"  which 
opened  on  Broadway  in  October.  Address, 
92  Grove  St.,  New  York  City. 

Aldine  Frey  is  secretary  to  her  father  and 
going  to  an  art  school. 

Augusta  Gottfried  is  teaching  Latin  and 
English  in  theBurnham  School,  Northampton, 
this  winter.  She  would  be  happy  to  receive 
class  taxes  and  pledges  from  those  who  have 
not  paid  or  made  them. 

Marion  Gude  is  teaching  in  the  high  school 
at  Belleville,  N.  J.  Address,  55  Van  Houten 
PI. 
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Helen  Hastings  is  teaching  in  Middletown, 
Conn.     Address,  131  High  St. 

Cora  Howland  has  been  working  for  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co. 

Alice  Hueston  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  English  in  the  Mendham,  N.  J.,  high 
school . 

Helen  Jones  is  acting  as  troop  officer  in 
the  Girl  Scouts,  and  taking  Catherine  Marsh's 
(1919)  Y.W.C.A.  club  for  Hawaiian  girls  for 
games,  etc. 

Adah  (Richards)  Judd  is  keeping  house  and 
leading  a  teacher's  training  class  in  Sunday 
School. 

Bernadine  Keiser  was  in  the  War  Trade 
Intelligence  Bureau  in  Washington  for  nine 
months. 

Marie  Knowles  is  finishing  her  nurse's 
training  course  at  the  Newton  Hospital, 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Laura  Mae  (Blue)  Koehne's  husband  is 
manager  of  the  J.  H.  &  C.  K.  Eagle  Silk 
Company,  and  they  are  living  at  30  N.  Sham- 
okin  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa.  Kitty  (Wing) 
Williams's  husband  is  working  in  the  same 
company,  and  she  lives  not  far  away. 

Louise  Lange  has  passed  the  first  two  exam- 
inations of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Elizabeth  Low  is  office  and  distribution 
secretary  of  the  International  Translation 
and  Service  Bureau,  National  Board  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  New  York  City.  Address:  28  W. 
47  St. 

Jane  McBner  was  elected  president  of  the 
Macon  chapter  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  College  Women  for  1920. 

Martha  McGuire  has  been  working  in  the 
book  department  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago,  to  earn  money  for  the  $4,000,000 
Fund,  and  teaching  two  nights  a  week 
at  Armour  Institute. 

Lee  (Fowler)  Merrill  has  decided  to  "reune" 
with  1917,  for  which  we  rejoice.  She  is 
living  temporarily  at  3905  the  Paseo,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Charlotte  Morgan  is  teaching  in  Nutley, 
N.  J.     Address,  39  Beech  St. 

Eleanor  Nickey  is  taking  a  farm  manage- 
ment course  at  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
Address,  Shadlands,  Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

Agnes  Peterson  is  stenographer  for  the 
Federal  Export  Corporation,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Randall  is  tutoring.  Address, 
2  W.  101  St.,  New  York  City. 

Sarah  Ravndal  has  been  in  the  hospital 
several  months,  after  a  bad  automobile  acci- 
dent. She  hopes  to  leave  Constantinople  in 
April,  and  be  back  for  third  reunion.  From 
September  to  December  of  191 7  she  waited 
on  table  at  a  Y.M.C.A.  officers'  hotel  in  Paris. 
From  January  to  September  of  19 18  she  was  at 
Nantes.  During  the  next  three  months  she 
was  clerk  in  her  father's  consular  office.  Then 
until  August  she  did  Red  Cross  canteen  work. 
She  writes:  "They  were  the  most  inspiring, 


unforgettable  months  of  all.  I  was  under 
Anna  Rochester  191 1,  a  splendid  leader,  and 
we  got  the  tremendous  rush  of  troops  from 
St.  Nazaire  and  other  fronts.  In  January, 
1919,  I  signed  for  six  months  with  the  Red 
Cross,  on  the  Palestine  Commission,  and  was 
assigned  to  Beirut,  Syria." 

Elizabeth  Schenck  is  "family  chauffeur, 
Sunday  school  teacher,  and  Girl  Scout 
lieutenant." 

Inga  Ravndal  was  for  eleven  months  a 
Y.M.C.A.  worker  in  France.  She  is  now 
teaching  music  at  Constantinople  College. 

Florence  Smith  is  assisting  her  father  in  his 
business. 

Mary  Smith  was  a  farmerette  last  summer 
in  West  Virginia,  and  is  at  home  this  winter. 

Gladys  Swackhamer  is  a  district  worker 
with  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margery  Swett  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
Fashion-Art  magazine  of  Chicago  and  is 
taking  art  courses  at  the  Art  Institute. 

Mary  Tomasi  is  teaching  French  and 
Spanish  at  Barre,  Vt. 

Florence  Walsh  is  private  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  A.  B.  Smythe  Real  Estate 
Co.,  2025  E.  77  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Harriet  Warner  is  secretary  to  the  voca- 
tional adviser  for  women  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Elizabeth  (Cook)  Wilson  is  keeping  house 
at  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Wanted:  Correct  address  and  news  of  the 
following:  Estelle  Accola,  Sara  Alcus,  Helen 
Brown,  Florence  Callahan,  Helen  Cannon, 
Susanne  Busbee  Jones,  Donna  Couch,  Marion 
Dakin,  Margaret  Devereaux,  Elsie  Doyle, 
Louise  Frantz,  Marion  Kohlrausch,  Evelyn 
Lay,  Maude  Leach,  Margaret  McClure, 
Pauline  Martin,  Lillian  Miller,  Margaret  Mil- 
roy,  Claire  O'Connor,  Jeannie  Ramsay, 
Gertrude  Schloo,  Esther  Sears,  Gwen  Stanton 
Hubbard,  Madeleine  Swett,  Dorothy  Taylor, 
Selina  Whitla,  Lila  Whitten,  May  Williams, 
Esther  Johnson,  Dorothy  Homans,  Anne 
Guerry  Perry.  Each  one  of  these  girls  has 
at  least  one  friend  in  '17  who  knows  some 
recent  news  about  her.  Please  send  the 
items  to  me.  The  above  is  the  "black  list," 
from  which  I  haven't  heard  recently  or  at 
all.  Take  notice.  And  please  don't  forget 
to  send  in  news  for  the  "Engaged-Married- 
Born"  column. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Alison  Cook,  "  Elmhurst," 
Lansingburgh,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Marion  L.  Bailey  ex-1918  wishes  to  buy  a 
1918  class  ring.  Any  member  of  the  class 
willing  to  sell  hers,  please  write  Marion  at 
12  Elm  Ave.,  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 

Married. — Virginia  Benz  to  W.  C.  Plum- 
mer.  Address,  (temporary)  1909  Sarah  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mildred  E.  Brock  to  E.  Howard  Hutchin- 
son, Sept.  27,  1919. 
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Doris  Lane  to  William  B.  Davidson. 

Amelia  R.  Magee  to  Earl  D.  Holtby,  Aug. 
16,  1919. 

Mildred  Willcox  to  Edward  Titus  Belknap, 
Nov.  20,  1919. 

Catherine  Woodworth  to  Wilbur  K.  Wat- 
kins,  Nov.  8,  1919,  in  Honolulu.  Address, 
Hamakuapoko,  Mani. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Barber  to  Chester  Joseph 
Langley  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Virginia  Harrison  to  the  late  William  Paul 
Bancroft  of  Columbus,  O.  Mr.  Bancroft 
died  Oct.  22,  1919,  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received  by  gas  in  service  overseas. 

Nancy  Little  to  Herbert  Greenleaf  Noyes 
of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Marjory  E.  Parsons  to  Edgar  Q.  Craver, 
Dartmouth  1916,  1st  Lieut,  in  U.  S.  Air 
Service  during  the  war. 

Kathryn  Redway  to  Charles  Denison 
Brown  of  40  Chestnut  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Rudloff  to  Louis  French  Harding  of 
Boston,  Harvard  1918. 

Evelyn  J.  Smith  to  Elmer  A.  Claar  of 
Moline,  111.,  University  of  Illinois  1915. 

Mabel  S.  Thompson  to  Rawson  R.  Cowen 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Frances  Bates  is 
Spanish  stenographer  in  a  wholesale  leather 
firm  in  Boston.  She  writes,  "  I  find  the  ex- 
port business  interesting  but  I  envy  the 
teachers  when  it  comes  to  week-ends  in 
Hamp." 

Augusta  Burwell  is  at  home  after  her  year 
of  teaching  in  Japan. 

Elizabeth  Clarke  is  doing  child  placing 
work  and  supervision  of  foster  homes  with 
the  Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Marjorie  Dakin,  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  made  what  she  says  is  the  first  trans- 
continental trip  ever  taken  by  three  women, 
alone  and  unarmed,  in  an  automobile.  The 
four  thousand  miles  were  covered  in  twenty- 
eight  days  running  time,  and  Marjorie's 
letter  describing  the  trip  is  a  "thriller"  in 
itself.  As  she  hopes  to  earn  her  share  in  the 
four  million  dollar  fund  by  telling  of  her  expe- 
riences before  various  audiences,  we  won't 
quote  more  here. 

Margaret  Huddleston  is  secretary  to  the 
secretary  of  the  International  Serbian  Edu- 
cational Committee.  Her  work  includes 
meeting  Serbian  students  at  the  pier  and 
dispatching  them  to  colleges  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Evah  Loveland  is  teaching  in  Guayama, 
Porto  Rico. 

Louise  Merritt  is  in  the  Army  School  of 
Nursing  in  New  York. 

Mary  Mikell  is  secretary  for  her  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

Elizabeth  Miner  has  left  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  is  now  working  in  a  cigar  factory 
in  Newark,  "learning  what  there  is  to  learn 
about  industry  from  the  inside." 

Winifred  Palmer  is  secretary  to  the  registrar 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 


Bernice  Sanborn  is  chief  clerk  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  International  Concilia- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

Eddie  Thornton  is  studying  interior  dec- 
orating in  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts. 

Bernice  Wheeler  is  studying  at  Boston 
University  in  the  department  of  religious 
education  and  social  service,  in  preparation 
for  work  in  the  Far  East,  probably  China. 

Ada  Whitmore  is  a  teacher  in  the  Red 
Cross  school  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Baltimore. 

1919 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Perry,  22  Broadway, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Commencement,  1920. — Members  of  1919, 
wishing  rooms  for  Commencement,  should 
make  applications  through  Constance  Kelton, 
157  Lincoln  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  through 
whom  also  payment  should  be  made. 

Class  Tax. — Will  all  Nineteen-Nineteeners 
send  one  dollar  to  Margaret  MacLeod,  350 
W.  85  St.,  New  York  City,  for  the  class  tax. 
By  paying  at  once  you  will  save  the  expense 
incident  to  a  personal  appeal. 

Engaged. — Helen  Hunt  Jones  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Carpenter.  Mr.  Carpenter  teaches 
at  St.  Alban's  School,  Sycamore,  111.  At 
present  Helen  is  teaching  at  Mrs.  Day's 
school  in  New  Haven. 

Constance  McLaughlin  to  Donald  Green. 

Carolyn  Whittemore  to  Donald  Quarles. 
Mr.  Quarles  served  abroad  two  years  as  a 
captain  in  the  Field  Artillery.  Carolyn  is 
assistant  to  the  principal  at  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

Married. — Ruth  Martin  to  George  A. 
Van  Doren.  Mr.  Van  Doren  is  a  service 
instructor  for  the  United  Motors  Service. 
They  will  live  in  Detroit. 

Elizabeth  Merz  to  Sidney  Butterfield  of 
Coronado,  Calif.,  Dec.  26,  1919. 

Grace  Valentine  to  Jerome  Baker  Wiss, 
Oct.  22,  1919.  Mr.  Wiss  was  in  the  class  of 
191 7  at  Princeton,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Aviation  Section,  and  spent  fifteen  months 
abroad. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Katherine  Adams 
is  a  private  secretary.  Address,  11 801  Lake 
Shore  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Martha  Aldrich  is  technician  in  the  chem- 
istry laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Agnes  Ayres  is  studying  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity,  Lafayette,    Ind. 

Eleanor  Ballou  and  Frances  McLeod  are 
teaching  in  a  plantation  school  in  Hawaii. 
The  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Porto 
Rican,  Filipino,  and  Hawaiian  children  "no 
like"  school  much,  and  "no  can"  speak 
English. 

Anna  Boyd  is  a  statistical  clerk  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cora  Brenton  is  teaching  history  and  Latin 
in  Chicago,  111. 

Elizabeth  Brown  is  doing  general  clerical 
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work  in  the  City  Trust  Bank  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Bessie  Buehler  sailed  on  the  Mauretania 
for  France,  Nov.  22.  She  expects  to  spend 
the  winter  and  spring  touring  southern  France 
and  Italy. 

Harriet  Chatfield  is  supplying  in  English 
for  a  year  at  South  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Helen  Cohen  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in 
psychology  at  Columbia. 

Hazel  Condy  is  spending  the  winter  in 
California. 

Margaret  Corcoran  is  studying  French  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

Marion  Craig  is  teaching  English  and  his- 
tory at  the  Elmhurst  School,  Connersville, 
Ind. 

Helen  Crittenden  has  been  statistical  clerk 
in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     She  is  now  at  home. 

Caroline  Crouter  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  physiological  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Annette  Crystal  is  working  in  the  campaign 
office  of  a  $10,000,000  Building  Fund  Drive 
to  erect  hospitals  in  New  York  City.  For 
lively  work,  she  writes,  "campaigns  offer 
great  attractions." 

Katharine  Dana  is  at  home,  working  with 
her  'cello. 

Beatrice  Davenport  is  teaching  history 
and  civics  in  Kennebunk,  Me. 

Grace  DeVeber  is  teaching  science  and 
mathematics  in  Millbrook,  Mass. 

Edith  Dohrman  is  doing  Y.W.C.A.  work 
in  Honolulu  with  Catherine  Marsh.  She  is 
coming  home  in  the  spring. 

Margaret  Dunne  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons. 

Ethel  Emery  is  working  in  the  employment 
department  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  New  York 
City. 

Florence  Fessenden  is  a  secretary  in  Mrs. 
Day's  school,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Antonia  Gariepy  is  teaching  French  in  the 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  high  school. 

Leslie  Gates  is  a  student  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Ahlene  Gibbons  is  teaching  English  in  the 
North  Bennington  High  School,  Vermont. 

Stella  Louise  Gellis  is  taking  the  secretarial 
course  at  the  Commercial  College  in  North- 
ampton. 

Rosa  Hodgkins  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  history  in  Caribou,  Me. 

Marjorie  Hopper  is  taking  the  regular 
medical  course  at  the  Cornell  university 
Medical  School  in  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  acting  as  an  assistant  in  chem- 
istry there. 

Helen  Howes  is  teaching  piano  at  Rosemary 
Hall. 

Rebecca  Jones  is  doing  office  work  in  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 


Dorothy  Kinne  has  entered  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity as  a  post-graduate  student  for  an 
intensive  one-year  course  in  physical  training. 

Anna  Koffinke  is  a  laboratory  technician 
at  the  Hartford  City  Hospital. 

Katherine  Lamont  sailed  Jan.  10  for  a  trip 
around  the  world.  She  expects  to  return  in 
August. 

Marjorie  Lorentz  is  a  laboratory  assistant 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anna  Michelman  is  doing  social  service 
work  with  the  Federated  Charities  of  Boston. 

Hilda  Neukom  is  doing  newspaper  report- 
ing and  feature  writing  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Susan  Nevin  is  working  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Cornelia  Patterson  is  studying  violin.  She 
lives  at  the  Hotel  Wentworth,  New  York 
City. 

Doris  Perkins  is  a  student  at  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Osteopathy. 

Mary  Plunkett  is  teaching  Latin  and  Span- 
ish at  the  Northside  Preparatory  school  in 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Leslie  Pomeroy  is  studying  household  eco- 
nomics and  household  administration  at 
Columbia. 

Emily  Porter  is  teaching  two  classes  of 
English  and  doing  some  secretarial  work  in 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Hazel  Prentice  is  studying  bacteriology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Marion  Robertson  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  is  teaching  science  at 
the  Wolcott  School  for  Girls  in  Denver. 

Harriet  Ross  is  studying  medicine  at  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  School. 

Mary  Rouse  is  a  technician  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Esther  Rugg  is  doing  social  service  work  in 
Worcester. 

Delia  Ryan  is  doing  settlement  work  at 
the  Friendship  House  in  Gary,  Ind.  She  is 
also  doing  graduate  work  at  Northwestern 
University  in  the  department  of  religious 
education. 

Caroline  Sanborn  is  secretary  to  Miss  Hart 
of  the  Americanization  Committee  in  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Eunice  Sims  is  spending  the  winter  in 
California. 

Eleanor  Smith  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  high  school. 

Marjorie  Smith  is  at  the  Simmons  School  of 
Social  Work,  where  she  is  specializing  in  social 
work  for  children. 

Eleanor  Smith  is  taking  a  business  course 
in  Cleveland. 

Charlotte  Stickney  is  taking  the  nurses' 
training  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City. 

Katharine  Wales  is  taking  a  course  in 
practical  arts  at  Columbia,  and  doing  settle- 
ment work. 
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Jean  Waterbury  is  working  in  the  bacterio-  the  Field  Artillery.     They  will  be  married  in 

logical    laboratory    of   the    New   York    City  June. 

University.  Married. — Emily  Allen  to  Cowles  Andrus. 

Mary  Willoughby  is  working  as  a  bacteriol-  Helen  Breed  to  Malcolm  Thomson, 

ogist  in  St.  James  Hospital  in  Butte,  Mon-  Ethelind  Cary  to  W.  L.  Little, 

tana.     She   expects   to  take  a  two  months'  Mary    Houghton    to    Mansfield    Freeman, 

course   in   pathology   at   Creighton    Medical  On  Nov.  27  they  sailed  for  Peking  where  Mr. 

College  or  at  Leland  Stanford.  Freeman  will  teach  for  three  years. 

Ex-1919  Winifred  Jones  to  O.  S.  Roberts. 

Engaged. — Gladys  Baldwin  to  Thomas  G.  Ella  Stohr  to  Lorenzo  Hamilton. 

Harrison.     Mr.  Harrison  was  a   captain  in  Bonnie  Taylor  to  Paul  S.  Reed. 


NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Material  for  publication  in  the  May  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach 
College  Hall  by  April  7.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10  Depot  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent 
to  Elizabeth  (Eddy)  Watt,  123  Wren  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  busi- 
ness manager  as  otherwise  she  cannot  always  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  She  asks  for  your 
cooperation  in  prompt  notification  of  change  of  address,  as  second  class  matter  is  not  forwarded 
by  the  post  office  without  additional  postage. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  assume  that  unless  you  notify  us  to  the  contrary,  you  wish  your  sub- 
scription to  continue.  But  there  is  a  time  limit  to  this  assumption,  for  the  Industries  Board 
discourages  sending  copies  beyond  the  date  of  the  paid  up  subscription.  Be  careful  to  see  that 
your  subscription  is  paid  to  date — and  if  possible  in  advance.  The  subscription  price  for  one 
year  is  $1.50.     Single  copies  38  cents.     If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  $7.50. 

RECORD  OF   PRESIDENT  SEELYE'S   READING 

Copies  of  the  record  of  President  Seelye's  reading  from  the  Bible  may  now  be  ordered  from 
the  Alumnae  Office  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  without  packing.  Including  packing,  postage,  and  in- 
surance they  are  $2.25  ($2.50  to  the  Pacific  Coast).  Special  quantity  rates  will  be  offered  to 
clubs  which  wish  to  order  a  number  of  the  records  at  one  time. 

COMMENCEMENT  1920 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  alumnae  at  Commence- 
ment. Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  application  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  For  a  minimum  of 
five  days  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  nine  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are 
made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the 
class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reunion 
classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
applications  have  been  received.  Secretaries  of  the  reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not 
holding  reunions  should  make  application'as  early  as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  as  usual  after  luncheon  on  Friday  before  Commencement. 

Senior  Dramatics,  1920. — Applications  will  be  received  at  the  Alumnae  Office  after  March 
I,  1920.  Further  announcements  will  appear  in  a  notice  to  be  mailed  to  every  alumna  the  last  of 
February. 

COLLEGE  PINS 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith  College, 
for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  and  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the  order  and  the 
price  of  the  pin.     The  price  is  $3.50,  with  full  name  and  safety  clasp. 

LANTERN    SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  buildings,  college 
life,  and  the  Smith  Unit.     Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
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General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.     They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

THE  SOPHIA  SMITH  HOMESTEAD 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  will  welcome  applications  for  the  position 
of  resident  of  the  Homestead.  Details  of  the  plan  of  operation  (including  a  new  provision 
for  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  house)  may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  Miss 
Snow,  at  the  Alumnae  Office  in  Northampton. 

POSTGRADUATE  STUDIES  IN  HISTORY 

All  alumnae  who  have  taken  higher  degrees  in  history,  or  who  have  had  books  or  articles  on 
historical  subjects  published,  will  please  notify  Miss  Mary  B.  Fuller  of  the  History  Department. 

ADVERTISING  OUR   ADVERTISERS 

In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  are  a  number  of  excellent  statements  from  our  advertisers. 
As  before,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunity  to  patronize  these  friends  of  ours — to 
buy  of  them  books,  cocoa,  toothbrushes,  satins,  and  education  for  your  daughters.  As  before, 
we  would  have  you  mention  when  paying  your  bills  that  you  appreciate  their  advertising  in 
the  Quarterly. 

A  special  experiment  is  being  tried  with  this  February  issue.  Over  the  registration  desk  for 
Alumnae  Councillors  in  the  Alumnae  Office  is  posted  a  bulletin  of  all  Northampton  advertisers, 
and  the  councillors  are  urged  to  hire  a  taxi,  to  partake  of  afternoon  tea,  to  browse  and  buy  at 
the  Bookshop, — in  appreciation  of  our  local  advertisers. 

Florence  H.  Snow 
Business  Manager 

WANTED:  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY 

The  Fund  campaign  has  made  Smith  women  better  acquainted;  it  has  given  each  district  a 
better  idea  of  its  resources  than  it  has  ever  had  before.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  one  that  in  any  large  enterprise  cooperation  is  essential  to  success,  we  are  asking  all 
subscribers  and  readers  of  this  Quarterly  to  send  us  suggestions,  criticisms,  policies  that  are 
open  to  us  to  pursue,  now  that  we  have  ten  years'  experience  behind  us.  Occasionally  in  the 
course  of  editing  this  number  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  Northampton  alumnae,  kindly  advisers 
among  the  faculty,  and  the  contributors  took  the  magazine  over-seriously.  They  acted  as  if  it 
were  an  international  review  that  we  were  editing.  There  is  something  in  this  idea — see  va- 
rious references  to  Smith's  international  interests.  Self-importance  is  a  bad  thing,  but  so  is 
underestimating  your  job.  Self-criticism  is  difficult.  We  are  therefore  anxious  to  have  the 
matter  of  standards,  methods,  subjects,  discussed  generally  and  specifically. 

Edith  K.  Dunton 

Acting  Editor 
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Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs      \ 

TN  the  great  basement  under  "The  Linen  Store" 
-*-  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  spacious 
stockrooms  with  shelves  piled  high  with  Linens 
of  all  kinds. 

One  of  these  rooms  is  filled  entirely  with  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs — nothing  else.  In  this  one  room  is  stored 
a  stock  probably  larger  than  the  Handkerchief  stock  of  any  other  re- 
tail establishment  in  the  world.  B 

Included  in  the  collection  are  importations  from  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ireland, 
Madeira  and  France,  all  of  them  beautiful  examples  of  needlework. 

Our  prices,  which  are  in  many  instances  actually  lower  than  existing  wholesale  prices,  .  g 

emphasize  forcibly  the  important  saving  to  our  Patrons  through  our  policy  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  market  conditions  and  purchasing  in  large  quantities,  often  far  ahead  of 
our  needs.  H 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.     | 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Streets  :  New  York         | 

minx 


From    Smith     College    to    Profession al    Life 

The  New   York  School    of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered. 


AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

33  West  42nd  Street 

Telephone:   Vanderbilt  4039  V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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THE  SUNWISE  TURN,  Inc. 

A  Modern  Book  Shop 


51  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

YALE  CLUB  BUILDING  Telephone,  Murray  Hill  2590 


We  select  for  you,  import  for  you,  and  publish  for  you,  the 
only  books  college  women  and  men  have  time  to  read — 
books  directly  valuable  as  tools  for  work  or  as  food  for  life. 

Watch  for  The  Sunwise  Turn  seal  on  title  pages  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  back  covers  of  books.  You  will  know  their 
value  if  you  find  the  seal. 

Most  recent  publication: 

"The  Intellectuals  and  the  Wage  Workers" 

By  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Cory 

A  study  in  educational  psychoanalysis 


BURNS 

HOW   TO    KNOW    HIM 


By 
William  Allan  Neilson 

A  book  about  an  old-world  poet 
with  a  message  for  the  new  world 
by  an  understanding  critic  of  life 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  CO. 

Publishers 


It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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MAN -TO -MAN 

THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

JOHN  LEITCH 


A    book   for   those   who   are   interested    in    America, 
especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  this  advertisement,  but  one 
who  has  accepted  fully  what  Mr.  Leitch  offers. 


"After  that  to  a  Bookseller's  and  bought  for  the  love  of 
the  binding  three  books,"  said  Samuel  Pepys  in  1660. 

FOR  GIFTS 
Books  in  Fine  Bindings  and  Special  Editions 


OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT  with  us  as  soon  as  you  can  get  to  a 
postcard.  You  will  find  that  personal  interest  in  your  order 
makes  possible  the  friendly  purchase  of  BOOKS  BY  MAIL. 


We  can  secure  any  book  in  print.      Why  not  let  us  try? 


Hampshire    Bookshop,    Inc. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


II  kelps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
i>i  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

WITH  AN  EYE  TO  THE  FUTURE  WHY  NOT 
BEGIN  NOW  TO    COLLECT  A  CONVENIENT, 
COMPACT,  ATTRACTIVE  UNIFORM  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  PERMANENT  BOOKS? 


What  about  your  general  reading? 

Everyman's  Library  supplies  such  editions  as  you  will  enjoy 
reading  and  be  glad  to  keep  for  later  years — the  standard  inex- 
pensive editions  of  the  best  authors — • 


Shakespeare  (3  vols) 

Arnold 

Burns 

Dickens  (22  vols) 

Wordsworth 

Byron 

Emerson  (5  vols) 

Keats 

Rossetti 

Scott  (27  vols) 

Shelley 

Whitman 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Whatever  your  special  taste  or  need  is  among  the  books  which 
the  world  has  long  approved  as  masterpieces,  you  can  gratify  it 
here. 

When  was  History  more  needed  than  now! 

Everyman's  Library  offers  those  whose  thirst  for  books  is  deeper 
than  their  purses  a  large  number  of  far-famed  works  here  for  the 
first  time  issued  in  inexpensive  editions. 

Duruy's  History  of  France  (2  vols)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols) 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (3  vols)  Grote's  History  of  Greece 

Sismondi's  Italian  Republics  Merivale's  History  of  Rome 
etc.  etc. 

Biographies  of  men  who  have  moved  the  world 

Everyman's  Library  introduces  you  to  a  splendid  circle  of  varied 
personalities.  There  may  be  conflicting  opinions  as  to  these 
portraits,  but  they  are  the  ones  which  have  influenced  thousands 
and  are  worth  reading  for  that  reason,  if  no  other. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (2  vols)  Voltaire's  Charles  XII 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 

De  Quincey's  English  Lake  Poets  King's  Life  of  Mazzini 
etc.  etc. 

There   are    seven    hundred    and    thirty-four    volumes,  all  of  education 
value,   in    EVERYMAN'S    LIBRARY.      A  full    list    sent  on  request. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,    PUBLISHERS 

681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE  BETTY  WALES  BOOKS 

By  MARGARET  WARDE 

A  Smith  College  Woman 

Descriptive  of  undergraduate  life  at  a  woman's  college.  Interesting  to  girls 
who  are  looking  forward  to  college,  and  to  girls  in  general.  Popular 
because  they  popularize  the  college  type  of  education  for  younger  readers. 

At  College  After  College 

Betty  Wales  Freshman  Betty  Wales  B.  A. 

Betty  Wales  Sophomore  Betty  Wales  &  Co. 

Betty  Wales  Junior  Betty  Wales  on  the  Campus 

Betty  Wales  Senior  Betty  Wales  Decides 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

925  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia 


Recent  Publications 

John  Spencer  Bassett 

Our  JVar  with  Germany 

Alfred  Knopf,  Publisher 
EVERETT  KIMBALL 

The  National  Government 
of  the  United  States 

Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  January  31,  1920 

Mentioned    here  by  the  wish 
of  a  friend  of  Smith  College 
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THE  DRAPER 

Northampton's  Leading^Holel 


EUROPEAN   HOTEL 


Centrally  located  and  within 
a  two-minute  walk  of  Smith 
College   Campus 


WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL 
Proprietor 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Butler  &  Ullman 

Formerly  H.  W.  Field 


jnortet* 


We  grow 
our  Flowers 


That's  why 
they're  Fresh 


Ihe  Mary  Marguerite 

Tea  Room  and  Food  Shop 


Tea  served  2: 00  to  5:  30 
Fudge  Cake  and  Brownies  a  Specialty 


21  State  St.    Northampton,  Mass. 


An  entire  floor  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  women 


Hotel 


McAlpin 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Headquarters  for  College  Girls 
visiting  New  York 


Hostess  and  chaperon  in  charge 
Shopping  guides  available 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites  AUTOMOBILE    PARTIES    to  stop  at 
196  MAIN  STREET 

Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five    cents 

BEST    CATERING    IN    NORTHAMPTON 


®t)e  Cetrar  &tump 
®ea  (garben 

59  BELMONT  AVENUE 


"  Where  only  the  best  is  expected 
Where  only  the  best  is  served.  " 

Open  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 
W.  J.  SHORT.  Proprietor.  Telephone  634-W. 
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Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For    catalogue    and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 


iHortfjampton,  jffla**. 


ICuncfjeons    •    Ceas   •    BinnerS 


Telephone  80 


Day  or  Night  Service 


R.  M.HI  ATT 

Taxi,    Touring  Car, 
Limousine  Service 


Office:  188  Main  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


ipipmoutJ)  inn 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


J^eto  Colonial  QTea  IXoom 

JUST  OPENED    IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 
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Xhe  Reasons  why 
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1  O  make 
sure  against 
imitations 
always  look 
for  the  name 


PROPHYLACTIC 
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The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls 


BOOKSHOPS  ■fiOYS&GIRIS. 


WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


i      Books  Worth  Buying  for  Children  and  Young  People 


SUGGESTIVE  PURCHASE  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Write  for  New  Edition — Price  25  cents 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs — not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach    and   cause   indigestion 

Batchelder   &   Snyder   Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


BAKERS  COCOA 

is  pure  and  delicious. 
Trade  mark  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  I7SO 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE  said:  "By  paying  as 
you  go  and  keeping  books,  you  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  excess." 

LET  OUR  NEW 

Expense  Account  Book 

Help  you  keep  tabs  on  your  dollars 
Adapted     for    Budget     Making 

25c  per  copy        28c  by  mail 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 


264  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Intercollegiate  Tours 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PROFESSOR  SLEEPER'S  Musical 
Pilgrimage  to  England,  Belgium, 
Northern  and  Southern  France,  Switz- 
erland, June  19  to  September  1,  1920. 

CATHEDRAL  ORGAN:  Special  program  at  York- 
minster,  Winchester,  etc. 

RENOWNED  CHOIRS:  Plainsong;  Gregorian 
chanting;  modern  services.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  West- 
minster (R.  C.  Cathedral),  Quarr  Abbey, 
Notre  Dame,  etc. 

Chimes  and  Carillons:      London,   Bruges, 

Ghent,  Mechlin,  Antwerp. 

Famous  Orchestras:    London,  Paris,  Ostend, 

Aix-les-Bains. 
GRAND  OPERA:     London,  Paris. 
Abo  Art  Tour,  including  Italy,  and  Literature  Tour 


Inquire  of  PROF.  H.  D.  SLEEPER,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  or  ALBERT  E.  BAILEY, 
1021  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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At  Last 


The  demand  for  trained 
teachers  and  profes- 
sional industrial  art 
workers  exceeds  the 
supply. 


Send  for  Our  New  Summer  Circular 

New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres. 

BEGINS  JULY  6th 


Landscape  Architecture,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Poster  Advertising,  Costume  Design ; 
Industrial  and  Textile   Design,  Life,  etc. 


Address 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary 
2239  Broadway  New  York 


The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 


Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fire -resisting  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Out  door 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Exten- 
sive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  life — hockey,  bas- 
ket-ball, tennis,  riding. 


Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


PREPARES  FOR 
SECRETARIAL  ACCOUNTING 
STENOGRAPHICandGENERAL 
BUSINESS  EMPLOYMENT 
FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  TWENTY  THIRD  STREET 
N  EW     YO  RK 


A  school  that  has  been 
sending  men  and  women 
into  business  for  26  years 
knows  how. 

Special  intensive  courses 
for  college  graduates. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College  ? 

Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 

Editor-in-chief, 

Makgabet  Broad,  1920 
Business  Manager, 

Cordelia  Merriam,  1920 
In  charge  of  Alumnae  Subscriptions, 

Charlotte  Lindlet,  1921 


Miss  Capen's  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 
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Abbot  Academy  £££.»««. 

Founded  1828  A   SCHOOL    FOR   GIRLS  23  Mito  from  Boston 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.     Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1887 

Preparatory,    Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.  Thompson,   Headmistress 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  and  former 
students  who  wish  assistance  in  secur- 
ing teaching  or  non-teaching  positions. 

Address  : 
HELEN  WRIGHT,  Director,  or 
HELEN    BARNUM,    Secretary, 

College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Near  Massachusetts  Ace.  subway  station  which  is  four  minutes  from 
shops  and  theatres,  eight  from  the  South  and  eleven  from  the  North  stations. 
Globe-irotlers  are  good  enough  to  say  that  this, 

JTtir  Distinctive  Boston  tyousr 

i  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world.     It  is  especially  desirable  for  ladies 

travelling  alone. 

Single  rooms  with  bathroom  from $3.50. 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  for  your  party  from.  .  $12.00. 
Our  booklet  has  a  guide  to  Boston  and  its  historic  cicinity.      Send  to  me  for  it.     A.   S.   COSTELLO,    Manager. 
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When 

In  The  Spring 

Your 

Thoughts  Turn 


to  clothes,  let  Best's 
represent  the  starting 
point  of  all  clothes 
economy  plus  style. 

The  mathematics  of 
style  on  a  limited  al- 
lowance comes  easy 
via  the  Best  way. 


o\ 


Is  it  a  good-looking 
Jersey  suit  you  have 
in  mind? 

A  stunning  new 
tailored  model  in 
blue  or  brown  hea- 
ther mixture  comes 
at  $29.50! 

A  fetching  new 
spring  taffeta  with 
chic  detail*  of  em- 
broidery and  moire 
ribbons  is  only 
$39.50  ! 

A  post  card  to  Best's 
will  bring  you  a 
sketch  and  full  des- 
cription, or  anything 
else  you  want. 

JBest  &  Co. 

5th  Ave.  at  35th  St. 

Established  1879 


;  You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's 


AT  THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 


STOP 


LOOK 


LISTEN 


at  our  Candy  Shop  and  get  your 
old-time  favorites — Chocolate 
Strings.  Bitter  Sweet  Peppermints. 
Molasses  Bars  Caramels,  Lolly 
Pops,  etc.     Made  fresh  daily. 


in  at  our  Soda  Shop.  Remember 
Beckmann's  Ice  Cream,  and  ask 
for  your  favorite  Sundaes.  Sodas. 
Sherbets  and  Parfaits.  The  kind 
you  always  liked. 


to  the  girls  ordering  lunches  at  our 
Home  Luncheonette.  Sandwiches. 
Salads.  Pies,  Cakes,  Doughnuts  and 
Pastry.  See  the  luscious  dainties 
served. 


"OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE"  AND  STEP  IN 

BECKMANN'S    CANDY  SHOP   AND    SODA    FOUNTAIN 


It  htlps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 
Watches  and  Clocks 


Noted  for  Quality 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  & 37 -Street 
New  York 
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Exacting  People,  who  demand  of    their    Hosiery  that 
it  combine   faultless    style   with   flawless  service,  wear 


f  <  Onyx 


>9 


Hosiery 


Reg   US  Pot    Q'fiC« 


Its  appearance  implies  the  excellence  of   their    taste 
Its  quality  proves  the    soundness   of  their  judgment 

At  the  Better  Shops 

Emery  &  Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

NEW  YORK 
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Using  the  X-Ray 
in  the  Home 


Greater  X-ray  Service — 

through  Research 


FOR  years  after  the  discovery  of  X- 
rays  it  was  evident  that  only  inten- 
sive research  could  unfold  their  real 
possibilities. 

Meanwhile,  scientists  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  developed  the  process 
of  making  wrought  tungsten.  This 
proved  ideal  as  the  target  in  X-ray  tubes 
and  its  use  for  this  purpose  soon  became 
universal. 

Then  further  research  resulted  in  the 
development  of  an  X-ray  tube  of  a  radi- 
cally new  type  —  the  Coolidge  Tube — 
with  both  electrodes  of  wrought  tung- 
sten and  containing  the  highest  attain- 
able vacuum. 

But  the  complication  of  high-vacuum 


pumps  made  the  new  tube  in  large 
quantities  impossible.  The  answer  to 
this  problem  was  the  Langmuir  Con- 
densation Pump,  utilizing  mercury  vapor 
in  its  operation  and  almost  automatic. 

To  meet  the  need  for  simple  X-ray  ap- 
paratus during  the  war  —  the  G-E  Labo- 
ratory developed  the  Self- Rectifying 
Coolidge  Tube,  which  made  possible 
portable  outfits  at  the  front.  The  latest 
X-ray  outfit  of  this  type  is  so  small,  it 
can  be  taken  conveniently  to  the  home 
or  to  the  bedside  in  the  hospital. 

Thus  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  continues  to 
serve,  that  progress  in  things  electrical 
may  continue  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
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WHEN  WILL  THE  CAMPAIGN  END? 

Early  in  the  campaign  for  the  Smith  College  Endowment  Fund  the  Central 
Committee  was  frequently  asked,  "Do  you  consider  this  the  psychological 
moment  to  raise  four  million  dollars  for  your  college?"  We  answered  at  first 
that  we  believed  the  time  opportune  because  college  women  had  rendered 
notable  service  to  their  country  during  the  war,  and  the  public  had  been  edu- 
cated in  giving  through  the  campaigns  for  the  Liberty  Loans  and  for  the  work 
of  theRed  Cross,  the  Y.M.C.A.,and  other  relief  agencies.  Later,  with  growing 
courage  and  conviction,  we  said  boldly  that  the  moment  to  raise  four  millions 
for  our  college  or  any  other  college  is  when  the  alumnae  and  friends  of  the 
college  believe  absolutely  in  its  future  and  its  needs.  For  Smith  that  time  is 
here  and  now. 

If  we  used  the  language  of  faith  in  speaking  of  our  enormous  task,  the  alumnae 
have  justified  our  confidence.  The  Endowment  Fund  today  totals  approxi- 
mately $2,300,000.00.  We  have  not  yet  reached  our  goal  of  Four  Million  but 
we  have  gone  more  than  half  way,  and  no  one  doubts  now  the  psychological 
moment  of  our  enterprise.  The  total  sum  raised  does  not  represent  large  gifts. 
The  largest  contribution  is  the  quarter  of  a  million  given  to  the  Fund  by  the 
Trustees  from  the  Sage  bequest.  There  has  been  one  contribution  of  $100,000 
from  a  friend  of  the  College,  two  of  $50,000  and  four  of  $25,000  from  alumnae. 
No  money  has  been  received  from  any  of  the  educational  foundations,  though 
Smith  College  has  laid  her  case  before  two  of  them  and  hopes,  with  many 
sister  colleges,  to  be  substantially  helped  before  the  campaign  closes. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  alumnae  have  subscribed  to  the  Fund — with  loyalty 
and  in  many  cases  sacrifice  that  exceeds  praise.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
alumnae  have  subscribed  in  the  Berkshire  County  and  Rochester  districts. 
The  Minnesota,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Hawaiian  districts  have  raised  their 
quotas.     Many  sub-districts  have  gone  over  the  top. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Fund,  as  it  stands,  represents  the  contributions  of 
alumnae  and  of  friends  who  have  a  close  connection  with  the  College.  The 
first  two  million  has  not  been  easy  to  raise.  The  last  two  will  be  far  more 
difficult  to  secure.  We  are  at  the  most  trying  stage  in  our  campaign — for  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  is  over,  the  expected  gifts,  many  of  them,  are  in  hand, 
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and  we  are  now  turning  to  a  public  that  does  not  know  Smith  College  well  and 
that  has  many  claims  upon  its  generosity. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  in  place  of  the  old  one  about  the  fitting  moment 
to  raise  an  endowment  fund.  It  is,  "When  will  the  campaign  end?"  We  are 
asked  that  almost  every  day  at  headquarters.  Often  compliment  goes  with  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  alumnae  have  done  wonderfully  well  to  have  passed  the 
two  million  mark,  and  that  the  third  million  will  undoubtedly  be  reached,  a 
splendid  achievement.  But — "When  will  the  campaign  end?"  There  is 
only  one  answer:  WHEN  WE  HAVE  RAISED  FOUR  MILLION 
DOLLARS. 

We  counted  well  the  cost  before  we  started.  Again  and  again  at  the  Service 
School  in  October  we  went  over  the  needs  of  the  College  and  realized  that 
nothing  less  than  four  million  would  satisfy  them.  Everybody  has  worked 
hard  and  many  people  are  tired,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  rest.  A  nation-wide 
organization  is  thoroughly  aroused  and  friends  for  the  College  are  being  made 
every  day.  To  slacken  now  would  be  to  lose  the  impetus  of  many  months' 
work  and  planning.  Our  real  test  of  strength  comes  from  now  on.  Anybody 
can  begin  a  big  task;  it  takes  real  people  to  finish  one.  We  believe  in  Smith 
College  and  we  know  how  to  work.  Let  us  believe  and  work  harder  than  we 
ever  did  before  and  reach  the  goal  by  June. 

"When  will  the  campaign  end?"  When  we  have  raised  Four  Million  Dollars. 
Let  it  be  Commencement! 

Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow, 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College 

NEW  PROSPECTS  IN  EDUCATION 

John  Erskine 

As  Columbia  professor,  as  author  of  really  stimulating  textbooks  and  really  witty  essays,  as  director  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
University  in  France,  Mr.  Erskine  has  become  a  forceful  authority  in  all  matters  constructively  educational.  It  was 
not  easy,  not  perhaps  kind,  to  persuade  Mr.  Erskine,  busy  as  he  is,  to  give  to  Quarterly  readers  this  expert  view 
of  the  present  crisis;  but  he  has  been  kind,  if  we  were  not,  and  the  Editors  are  very  proud  to  publish  these  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  words  of  a  wise  and  generous  man. 

The  war  left  in  us  a  new  sensitiveness  to  our  shortcomings.  We  had  known 
of  them  before,  but  we  were  forgetting  how  to  feel  them.  There  was  every 
reason  before  the  war  why  we  should  stamp  out  illiteracy  in  the  United  States, 
why  we  should  train  the  immigrant  in  the  principles  of  our  form  of  government 
and  in  the  chief  facts  of  our  history,  why  we  should  develop  the  rich  esthetic 
possibilities  of  our  natural  character,  why  we  should  add,  to  the  energy  and 
bustle  of  our  life,  happiness  and  beauty  also.  For  each  of  these  needs  and 
for  many  others,  some  rare  spirits  had  eyes.  Now  it  is  the  exceptional  citizen 
who  is  not  quickened  to  a  sense  of  some  one  of  them. 

We  begin  to  realize,  for  example,  how  immediate  a  problem  illiteracy  is  in 
the  United  States.  Approximately  one  out  of  every  four  American  soldiers 
in  France  could  not  read  nor  write,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  higher  at  home.     Of  course  we  were  told  before  the 
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war  that  our  elementary  education  was  not  reaching  the  whole  country  as  we 
liked  to  think  it  was,  but  few  of  us  read  the  reports  of  those  dark-sounding 
prophets  who  suspected  our  true  condition ;  we  preferred  to  rely  on  the  pleas- 
anter  guess  in  our  census.  The  census-taker  asks  us,  among  other  things, 
whether  we  can  read  and  write,  and  we  tell  him  we  can.  From  records  so 
arrived  at  we  like  to  conclude  that  we  are  a  well-educated  nation.  Sometimes 
we  find  courage  for  our  opinion  in  those  laws  requiring  that  before  a  child  goes 
to  work  he  or  she  must  satisfy  a  minimum  educational  test;  if  such  laws  are 
enforced,  we  say,  there  cannot  be  much  illiteracy,  at  least  not  in  the  industrial 
communities.  Such  laws,  however,  are  not  always  enforced.  In  many 
factory  towns  the  impatience  of  the  parents  is  so  great  to  set  their  children  at 
work,  that  the  authorities  who  should  apply  and  uphold  the  educational  test 
have  not  the  courage  to  do  so;  the  child,  therefore  officially  pronounced  edu- 
cated, is  excused  from  further  instruction,  if  he  can  meet  the  standard  of  the 
first  grade  or  the  second,  instead  of  the  fourth  grade  or  the  fifth,  or  whatever 
grade — never  a  high  one — the  law  happens  to  specify.  The  child  who  leaves 
school  with  only  a  first-grade  ability  to  read  and  write,  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
reading  or  writing,  and  shortly,  through  failure  to  use  it,  he  will  have  lost 
altogether  this  meagre  talent  in  literacy.  To-day  we  do  not  know  precisely 
how  many  children  are  thus  thwarted  of  the  opportunities  supposed  to  be 
theirs.  We  do  not  know  the  number  of  people  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  New 
York,  or  in  any  other  state,  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write;  we  are  sure, 
however,  that  the  number  is  far  larger  than  the  general  public  suspects. 

We  realize  also  after  our  experience  with  army  students  in  France  that  the 
American  character  lends  itself  most  sympathetically  to  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts.  It  may  seem  bizarre  to  oppose  our  illiteracy  to  our  aptitude  in  music,  in 
painting,  in  sculpture,  in  architecture,  and  in  dancing;  but  an  inventory  such 
as  we  are  now  making  will  not  necessarily  show  logical  or  well-ordered  results. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  us  is  high.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  in 
circumstances  at  all  favorable  the  American  has  distinguished  ability  in  the 
arts.  We  often  wondered  while  listening  to  the  homesick  complaints  of  the 
soldier  in  some  too  quiet  French  village  whether  his  eye,  once  having  feasted  on 
that  well-ordered  landscape,  those  spires  and  canals  and  symmetrically  planted 
trees,  would  be  quite  satisfied  when  it  rested  once  more  on  the  beloved  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  West.  We  permitted  ourselves  to  imagine  the  subtle 
influence  of  the  stay  in  France  as  it  would  spread  itself  throughout  our  life  in 
the  next  generation.  We  reflected  also,  as  we  watched  those  soldiers  who 
enjoyed  specific  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  at  Beaune  or  at  Bellevue  or  in  the 
ateliers  in  Paris,  that  America  must  expend  more  effort  in  this  branch  of 
education*  if  the  latent  ability  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  to  be  made  to  count.  In 
France  it  was  not  difficult  even  in  army  conditions  for  a  young  man  to  throw 
himself  into  the  search  for  beauty — that  quest  which  in  some  of  the  older 
countries  has  transformed  life,  even  in  humble  circumstances,  into  a  spiritual 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  statements  with  Miss  Gane's  report  on  the  Departments  of  Art  and  Music 
of  Smith  College,  for  which  see  page  175. 
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career;  for  we  were  indeed  in  France,  and  the  average  Frenchman  not  only 
respects  but  positively  admires  anyone  who  in  architecture  or  painting  or 
sculpture  or  otherwise  transmutes  the  plain  facts  of  life  into  significance.  But 
at  home  before  we  develop  to  their  full  possibility  the  artistic  gifts  of  the 
younger  generation,  we  must  provide  not  only  adequate  instruction  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  but  adequate  sympathy  in  society  as  a  whole;  we  must 
become  dissatisfied  with  our  ugly  buildings  and  welcome  as  a  deliverer  anyone 
who  can  make  them  beautiful.  We  must  become  somewhat  bored  by  our 
ragtime  music  and  grateful  to  the  composer  who  will  lift  it  nearer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  art.  Here,  as  in  the  question  of  illiteracy,  we  shall  need  not  only  the 
machine  for  improving  all  conditions,  but  a  public  opinion  which  will  notice 
whether  conditions  are  improved  and  which  will  applaud  the  improvement. 

We  realize  also  as  a  result  of  the  war  that  in  the  United  States  we  lack  a 
common  intellectual  background,  and  that  the  absence  of  such  a  background 
is  the  explanation  of  our  rather  uncertain  Americanism  and  of  our  unreliable 
patriotism.  As  a  people  we  are  not  less  loyal  than  other  folks,  but  we  are 
each  of  us  loyal  to  things  precious  to  himself.  My  neighbor  may  have  brought 
from  Russia,  or  from  South  America,  from  Germany  or  from  the  Mediterranean, 
a  whole  caravan  of  very  genuine  household  gods  to  which  in  his  heart  he  pays 
allegiance.  It  does  not  follow  that  I  can  understand  his  pieties  or  that  he  can 
understand  mine.  Perhaps  neither  of  us  has  any  very  close  alliance  with  the 
pieties  that  inspired  the  founders  of  the  republic.  We  need  not  state  this  fact 
with  any  accent  of  irritation ;  it  is  a  fact  and  nothing  more.  Having  observed 
it,  we  must  now  make  provision  as  quickly  as  possible  in  every  branch  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  earliest  class  in  school  to  the  latest  in  the  university,  to  supply 
a  core  of  history  and  ideals  which  will  be  common  to  us  all.  We  cannot  revise 
our  past,  nor  find  a  meeting  ground  for  us  all  in  the  years  that  are  completed. 
We  can,  however,  invent  a  common  Americanism  for  the  future  by  the  simple 
process — simple,  yet  difficult — of  studying  those  ideals  which  genuinely  belong 
to  all  of  us  now  that  we  are  here,  whatever  our  past  may  have  been.  It  is  a 
good  symptom  that  in  many  colleges  the  experiment  is  already  in  process,  of 
making  over  the  so-called  required  courses  of  freshman  or  sophomore  year  into 
one  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  modern  life,  which  from  our  point  of  view 
means,  of  course,  fundamental  problems  and  aspirations  of  American  life. 

Perhaps  we  should  go  further  than  merely  to  institute  individual  courses  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  which  will  draw  together  the  common  problems  of  our 
time;  perhaps  we  must  take  steps  to  draw  together  the  schools  and  the  colleges 
themselves.  It  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  country  as  a  whole  how  much 
economic  and  other  waste  there  is  in  our  system  of  unrelated  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  unfederalized  public  schools.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  if  the 
country  is  to  attack  the  problem  of  illiteracy  with  hope  of  success  it  must  at- 
tack the  problem  as  a  whole,  with  an  eye  to  the  special  requirements  of  each 
district  and  with  power  to  distribute  the  educational  assets  of  the  land  accord- 
ing to  the  local  need.  No  one  state  has  this  power  outside  of  its  own  borders, 
and  since  it  cannot  prevent  the  migration  of  illiterates  from  other  states  to  its 
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own  precincts,  no  state  has  any  protection  against  illiteracy.  We  need  in  the 
presidential  cabinet  a  strong  representative  of  popular  government,  and  in  order 
to  make  that  representative  strong,  we  need  a  department  at  Washington  with 
funds  and  with  power  to  reinforce  any  school  system  at  any  point  that  shows 
weakness.  More  than  that  we  need  cooperation  among  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. To  a  certain  extent  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  higher  education  more  uniform  throughout  the  country;  at  least  the 
Foundation  at  one  time  used  its  supposed  ability  to  provide  pensions  as  an 
instrument  of  persuasion  with  which  to  standardize  college  entrance  require- 
ments. But  no  other  influence  has  been  brought  upon  the  colleges  to  make 
possible  an  economy  of  intellectual  effort  or  that  sort  of  cooperation  between 
scholars  of  which  Francis  Bacon  dreamed  when  he  discussed  the  advancement 
of  learning.  Explaining  the  small  progress  that  scholarship  had  made  in 
previous  centuries  he  remarked  on  "the  little  sympathy  and  correspondence 
which  exists  between  colleges  and  universities.  ...  In  this  we  have  an 
example  in  many  orders  and  sodalities  which  though  scattered  over  several 
sovereignties  and  territories  yet  enter  into  a  kind  of  contract,  fraternity,  and 
correspondence  with  one  another  and  are  associated  under  common  provincials 
and  generals.  And  surely,  as  nature  creates  brotherhood  in  families,  and  trades 
contract  brotherhood  in  communities,  and  the  anointment  of  God  establishes 
a  brotherhood  in  kings  and  bishops,  in  like  manner  there  should  spring  up  a 
fraternity  in  learning  and  illumination."  If  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  were  to  contribute  their  intellectual  resources  to  a  common  fund  by 
cooperating  both  in  research  and  in  teaching,  and  by  founding  the  teaching  upon 
the  established  needs  of  the  particular  public  which  each  institution  reaches, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  as  much  for  the  higher  realms  of  scholarship  as  the 
federal  government  could  do  if  it  gave  its  power  to  the  teaching  of  the  illiterate 
and  the  almost  illiterate. 

We  say  we  need  a  common  intellectual  background ;  we  merely  restate  the 
need  in  other  terms  when  we  talk  of  Americanization.  Certainly  the  experi- 
ence of  the  war,  so  far  as  we  shared  it  at  home  and  abroad,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  found  such  a  spiritual  meet- 
ing ground  as  a  great  nation  should  have.  Yet  there  is  no  small  danger  in  a 
too  hasty  or  too  emotional  definition  of  the  kind  of  Americanization  we  need 
to  promote.  There  is  no  small  danger  that  each  one  of  us  and  each  group  of 
us  will  now  put  forth  our  special  aspirations  as  the  proper  goal  for  our  neigh- 
bors to  strive  for,  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  do  so;  and  in  the  heat  of  these 
days,  which  is  hardly  more  temperate  than  the  war  fever  itself,  there  is  no  small 
danger  that  we  shall  use  force  instead  of  reason  to  promote  the  cause  of  our 
private  ideals.  We  should  remind  ourselves  that  it  will  take  time  to  find  out 
what  is  the  destiny  of  Americans  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  in  these  very  unsettled 
days  when  government  sometimes  seems  rather  naked  of  authority  and  dignity, 
the  exposures  which  follow  from  temporary  disorder  may  themselves  educate 
us  to  our  national  needs  and  to  the  solution  of  them.  The  immense  flood  of 
criticism  which  pours  upon  our  old  institutions  and  upon  the  public  men  who 
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for  the  moment  represent  them,  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing.  We  shall  be 
tired  of  it  shortly  and  as  a  nation  shall  be  ready  to  return  to  our  tasks  and  to  a 
little  silence.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  learning  more  than  we  otherwise 
should  learn  of  our  own  government,  of  our  own  social  order,  and  of  the  fac- 
tions that  disturb  that  order  for  one  end  or  another.  Yet,  though  we  should 
probably  arrive  at  this  national  education  by  the  inevitable  process  of  expe- 
rience, it  is  a  great  pity  not  to  hasten  the  process  by  concerted  observation, 
research,  and  doctrine  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  I  do  not  see  how  such  con- 
certed education  can  be  possible  in  any  one  matter,  not  even  in  this  matter  of 
our  national  destiny,  before  the  colleges  and  universities  are  on  more  intimate 
terms  of  cooperation  than  they  are  at  present,  but  in  pleading  for  this  coopera- 
tion at  all  I  have  in  mind  the  benefit  that  would  follow  if  we  could  avail  our- 
selves of  what  wisdom  there  is  in  the  world  drawn  from  past  experience  and 
bearing  upon  our  present  problems.  I  say  what  "wisdom"  there  is  in  the 
world  rather  than  what  "opinions";  it  would  be  deplorable  if  the  colleges  and 
universities  were  to  cooperate  in  the  promulgation  of  any  one  opinion,  even 
though  it  should  be  my  own.  I  say  "what  wisdom  there  is  in  the  world,"  in 
perfect  faith  that  there  is  wisdom  here — -that  general  principles  of  conduct  can 
be  drawn  from  what  has  happened  to  men  before  us  and  from  what  those  men 
did  to  extricate  themselves  from  difficulties;  I  believe  that  such  lessons  of  his- 
tory can  indeed  be  taught  with  a  minimum  coloring  of  personal  prejudice  and 
passion.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  it  is  the  supreme  illusion  of  the  human  mind 
to  have  faith  in  scholarship  at  all,  and,  except  for  our  passing  amusement,  it  is 
futile  to  found  or  preserve  universities.  The  orator  of  the  moment  on  any 
subject  may  shout  in  the  ear  of  an  irrational  audience  that  no  single  college  or 
university  can  be  trusted  to  tell  the  unbiased  truth  of  history,  and  that  a  con- 
certed plan  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  universities  to  formulate  sound  doctrine 
would  simply  increase  the  class  blindness  which  at  present  mars  the  doctrine 
of  each  one  of  them.  If  this  were  true,  I  should  give  up  hope  of  all  truth  in  the 
world,  for  outside  of  the  company  of  scholars  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  oneself 
that  even  the  orator  of  the  moment  from  his  soap  box  or  from  his  more  formal 
pediment  has  himself  any  grasp  upon  the  eternal  verities.  Rather  he  is  like 
the  reasoner  alluded  to  by  Hobbes  who,  when  trumps  are  called,  insists  on 
naming  the  suit  of  which  he  happens  to  hold  most  cards.  Let  us  grant  then 
that  any  single  college  or  university,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  might  be 
tempted  to  some  partiality;  but  if  they  were  to  join  in  a  discussion  of  what 
doctrine  beyond  dispute  should  be  put  forth  by  them  in  concert,  their  prejudices 
would  tend  to  balance  each  other,  and  at  least  such  impartial  judgment  might 
be  arrived  at  as  is  possible  for  human  beings  who,  however  handicapped  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  are  at  least  aided  by  sincere  devotion  and  by  expert  training. 
To  many  readers  it  will  seem  the  wildest  flight  of  fantasy  to  imagine  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  united  in  some  artificial  way  for  the 
teaching  of  some  common  doctrine.  Yet  we  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  speculate 
on  the  advantages  of  a  common  understanding,  which  means  a  common  doc- 
trine, which  would  follow  from  at  least  an  intellectual  union  of  French  and 
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British  universities  with  our  own  centers  of  learning.  We  say  that  the  exchange 
of  teachers  and  students  between  France  and  the  United  States  would  lead  to  a 
common  purpose  in  the  work  which  the  democracies  must  accomplish  for  civil- 
ization. It  appears  much  easier  to  imagine  this  large  and  difficult  result  than 
to  imagine  a  modest  coordination  of  the  universities  and  colleges  at  home. 
But  whether  we  bring  together  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  or  whether  we  unite  them  with  universities  abroad,  the  problem  is  much 
the  same.  Our  territory  is  so  large  that  the  sections  of  it  represent  countries 
foreign  to  each  other,  so  far  as  their  intellectual  outlook  is  concerned.  What 
the  Middle  West  thinks  of  life  is  quite  different  from  the  outlook  of  the  East  or 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  differences  will  appear  in  the  philosophy  of  life 
which  unconsciously  colors  all  instruction  in  those  sections.  We  in  the  East 
need  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far  West  points  of  view,  and  those  sections 
need  ours;  or  at  least  unless  our  points  of  view  are  somehow  understood  and 
shared,  let  us  frankly  admit  that  we  are  not  one  country  but  many  small  prov- 
inces, neighbors  on  the  map  but  strangers  in  our  uninterchangeable  ideas. 

A  country  which  did  indeed  have  a  point  of  view  or  which  was  about  to  have 
one,  might  well  take  thought  as  to  what  that  point  of  view  should  be.  Observ- 
ing the  tendency  during  the  present  war  toward  a  very  materialistic  philosophy 
among  many  Americans,  I  personally  should  hope  that  on  reflection  and  upon 
the  interchange  of  views  we  might  arrive  at  a  philosophy  more  humane.  It  is 
not  unusual  still  to  hear  the  doctrine  taught  in  schools  and  colleges  that  the 
Great  War  was  brought  on  by  economic  causes;  that  the  size  of  Germany's 
population  drove  her  into  the  fight;  that  the  difference  between  French  and 
German  resources  or  English  and  German  resources  compelled  Germany  to 
attack  the  world  in  self-defense.  These  doctrines  illustrate  the  materialism  to 
which  I  referred,  and  they  are  held  by  reputable  scholars  who  perhaps  would 
not  call  themselves  materialistic.  To  me  they  are  much  worse  than  that  early 
form  of  materialism  in  the  nineteenth  century  which  tended  to  take  away 
faith  in  a  being  higher  than  man;  for  these  doctrines  take  away  completely 
the  dignity  of  man  himself.  Certainly  the  crowded  condition  of  Germany 
made  it  very  tempting  to  declare  a  war  of  expansion ;  the  territory  which  she 
sought  was,  however,  a  temptation  and  not  a  compelling  cause  of  her  action. 
Certainly  your  neighbor's  wealth  may  be  a  temptation  to  you  to  steal,  but  it 
will  not  compel  you  to  steal.  But  if  you  have  adopted  a  philosophy  which  ex- 
plains your  misdemeanors  by  turning  your  temptations  into  compelling  causes, 
you  have  removed  from  yourself  and  other  men  all  moral  responsibility  what- 
ever and  have  made  of  the  race  only  so  much  lumber  tossed  about  on  tides  of 
chance  or  floated  on  streams  of  necessity.  Some  such  philosophy  as  this  per- 
vades our  thinking  in  the  United  States  to-day,  or  has  a  tendency  to  do  so,  and 
it  might  well  be  the  object  of  a  concerted  campaign  on  the  part  of  schools  and 
colleges  to  teach  us  once  more  a  humane  philosophy  of  life,  in  which  man  would 
be  held  responsible  for  what  he  knowingly  does,  and  responsible  also  for  his 
ignorance  and  for  the  ignorance  which  he  permits  to  exist  in  his  fellow  man. 

The  question  of  our  illiteracy,  our  undeveloped  possibilities  in  the  arts,  our 
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need  of  a  common  intellectual  background — these  seem  to  me  the  chief  peaks 
in  our  new  educational  horizon.  To  arrive  at  the  common  intellectual  back- 
ground, I  should  like  to  see  greater  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  as  I  have  just  suggested.  It  may  be  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  also  could  do  something  to  advance  the  understanding  and  practice  of 
the  fine  arts.  To  meet  the  menace  of  illiteracy,  nothing  short  of  federal  action 
on  a  large  scale  is  likely  to  be  adequate. 


CHARLES   FRANKLIN   EMERICK 

Smith  College  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden  death,  on  March 
22,  of  Professor  Charles  Franklin  Emerick  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology.  Mr.  Emerick  had  been  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  faculty 
for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  educated  at  Antioch  and  Wittenberg  Colleges 
in  Ohio,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Columbia,  where  he  took  his  Doctor's  Degree.  Before  coming  to  Smith  he 
taught  at  Avalon  College  in  Trenton,  Missouri,  and  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  of  many  articles. 

In  announcing  his  death  to  the  students  at  the  chapel  service  of  March  23, 
Dean  Comstock  spoke  thus  of  Professor  Emerick: — 

"He  never  counted  himself  complete  in  his  knowledge  of  his  subject;  but 
his  chief  interest  and  his  greatest  joy  outside  his  family  lay  in  his  teaching. 
To  us  of  the  faculty  he  was  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  colleague,  respected  for 
his  sagacity,  enjoyed  for  his  quaint,  savory  way  of  saying  things,  revered  for 
his  disinterestedness,  his  complete  disregard  of  self;  but  it  was  in  his  relation 
to  his  students  that  he  found  his  most  satisfying  expression.  There  are  many 
of  you  here  who  know  by  experience  what  I  know  only  by  observation  and 
report — his  patience,  his  fairness,  his  intense  interest,  not  only  in  instilling 
into  his  students  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  in  training  them  to  think  justly 
and  deeply  upon  all  public  matters.  He  was  the  most  modest  and  unassum- 
ing of  men,  prone  to  underestimate  the  influence  he  exerted;  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  remember  that  two  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  persuaded  by  members  of 
his  department  to  give  a  public  address  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and 
Inflation,  the  audience  which  assembled  suggested  even  to  his  modesty  the 
respect  and  interest  with  which  his  views  were  received. 

"In  all  its  history  the  College  has  lost  no  teacher  more  devoted,  no  member 
more  gentle  and  faithful  and  honorable." 


THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 

The  object  of  printing  a  series  of  articles  about  the  trustees  of  Smith  College 
in  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  is,  of  course,  to  acquaint  Smith  women  with  the 
personality  of  their  governing  board.  In  the  case  of  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  the 
Fund  Campaign  has  anticipated  printed  comment.  He  has  spent  himself  so 
generously  in  the  campaign,  speaking  in  Northampton,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
and  in  Seattle  on  his  way  to  China,  and  giving  invaluable  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Central  Campaign  Committee,  that  no  alumna  who  has  been  active 
in  the  campaign  can  now  be  unaware  of  the  vitality  of  Mr.  Lamont's  connection 
with  Smith  College. 

Mr.  Lamont  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  19,  191 1,  and  is  a 
member  of  its  executive  and  finance  committees.  His  specific  interest  in 
Smith  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  wife  is  Florence  Haskell  Corliss 
of  the  class  of  1893.  Mr.  Lamont  was  born  in  1870  at  Claverack,  New  York. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  that  institution,  and  is  joint  chairman  with  Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth  of  the 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund  Committee.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Phillips-Exeter 
Academy,  vice-president  and  trustee  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in 
America,  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
and  a  member  of  many  literary  and  scientific  societies. 

Mr.  Lamont  is  a  banker,  a  member  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  a  director 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
Lamont,  Corliss  &  Company,  the  Northern  Pacific,  J.  G.  White  &  Company, 
and  the  International  Agricultural  Corporation. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  arrangements  which  the  Anglo-French  Mission 
to  America  completed  in  October,  1915,  for  the  floating  of  the  five  hundred 
million  dollar  loan,  and  later  was  active  in  all  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns. 
In  the  early  part  of  1919  he  served  as  financial  adviser  to  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  negotiate  peace  in  Paris.  Since  his  return  from 
Paris  he  has  been  decorated  by  the  French  government,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  King  of  Greece.  He  is  at  present  in  China,  where  he  has 
taken  the  lead  in  arranging  the  new  international  loan  to  that  country. 

Mr.  Lamont  is  a  practical  man  with  a  gift  for  finance,  and  an  idealist  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  education.  He  knows  that 
education  must  be  adequately  financed  if  it  is  to  be  adequate  education.  He 
has  seen  more  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  Europe 
since  the  war,  and  the  almost  incredible  loss  of  human  life  that  went  with  it. 
He  believes  in  education  for  men  and  for  women,  and  he  believes  that  women 
must  and  can  help  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  the  war  has  caused. 

Smith  College  is  indeed  fortunate  in  sharing  Mr.  Lamont's  interest  with 
Harvard. 


FAITH  IN  SMITH   COLLEGE 

Dwight  W.  Morrow 

On  February  9  the  New  York  Smith  Club  held  its  annual  luncheon  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  Mr.  Morrow  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  The  Quarterly  Editors,  some  of  whom  heard  him.  feel  that  his  advice — the  wise  counsel  of  a 
son-in-law  of  Smith  to  her  daughters — deserves  even  a  wider  hearing  than  it  had  that  day.  The  campaign  has 
advanced  far  since  early  February,  but  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Morrow's  address  is  the  spirit  that  will  finish  it— and  finish 
it  soon.  We  have  secured  Mr.  Morrow's  consent  to  print  the  stenographic  report  of  his  address,  which  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  revise  for  the  purpose. 

I  do  not  know  who  first  invented  this  wonderful  idea  of  the  drive  for  money. 
If  it  goes  on  much  further,  we  are  going  to  need  a  traffic  policeman  to  keep  the 
respective  drives  out  of  each  other's  way.  It  is  getting  so  that  if  one  is  invited 
to  a  luncheon,  or  a  dinner,  or  even  to  a  breakfast,  he  is  required  to  send  out  a 
line  of  skirmishers  or  scouts  to  spy  out  the  ground  to  see  whether  it  is  safe  for 
him  to  attend. 

Do  not  think  I  am  trying  to  discourage  you.  I  am  not!  It  is  well,  however, 
for  people  really  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  their  task  in  order  that  their 
courage  as  well  as  their  enthusiasm  may  carry  them  through  the  first  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  You  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  other  drives  as  you  go 
about  to  collect  money  for  Smith  College.  You  must  not  start  with  the  idea 
that  this  work  is  going  to  be  easy.  You  are  not  going  to  get  that  $4,000,000 
unless  you  all  appreciate — every  one  of  you — that  no  graduate  of  the  College 
can  be  spared  from  the  effort.  And  when  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  just  a  few 
of  you  upon  the  main  committees,  I  mean  all  of  you,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  $4,000,000,  it  will  mean  that  each  member 
of  your  alumnae  body  must  give  or  collect  from  someone  else  an  average  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  You  are  not  going  to  get  that  money 
without  putting  yourselves  out  a  great  deal,  without  asking  people  for  money 
whom  you  would  much  prefer  not  to  ask  for  money.  You  are  not  going  to 
get  this  $4,000,000  unless  you  have  complete  faith  in  your  college  and  unless 
you  communicate  that  faith  to  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 

But  you  are  going  to  get  the  money  if  you  can  inspire  the  seven  thousand 
alumnae  of  your  college  with  faith  in  the  college,  and  if  they  can  accompany 
that  faith  with  good  works.  I  think  one  of  the  earliest  references  to  a  drive  is 
in  that  fine  passage  on  faith  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  You  will  recall 
that  the  writer  recounts  the  names  of  Gideon  and  Barak  and  Samson  and  the 
other  captains  of  teams,  and  he  relates  that  in  faith  they  went  forth,  that  in 
faith  they  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  that  in  faith  they  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  that  in  faith  they  obtained  promises.  Obtained  promises,  mark  you, 
women  of  Smith  College!  That  is  what  the  members  of  your  various  commit- 
tees are  going  to  do.  Let  us  pray,  also,  that  by  faith  you  may  stop  the  mouths 
of  lions,  and  by  faith  escape  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

You  should  all  be  glad  that  your  committee  has  asked  for  $4,000,000  instead 
of  $400,000  or  $40,000.  If  it  were  only  $40,000  that  the  College  needed,  you 
and  a  great  many  others  could  sit  back  and  say  that  the  committee  was  sure  to 
get  it  without  your  aid,  that  you  were  much  more  needed  by  some  of  the  other 
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causes  that  are  pressing  upon  us  at  this  time,  and  that  Smith  College  needed 
neither  your  time  nor  your  money.  But  when  your  committee  asks  for 
$4,000,000  and  your  president  shows  you  how  badly  the  College  needs  the 
money,  it  is  a  call  to  every  graduate  of  Smith  College. 

I  am  only  a  son-in-law  of  your  college.  No  man  ever  looks  upon  his  mother- 
in-law,  however  perfect  she  may  be,  in  the  same  way  that  he  looks  upon  his 
mother.  But  I  want  to  make  a  confession  to  you.  At  the  opening  of  this 
meeting,  when  Miss  Bennett  was  singing  that  beautiful  song  written  by  Mrs. 
Bacon,*  I  could  not  keep  a  little  catch  from  coming  in  my  throat.  Mrs. 
Bacon  has  been  good  enough  to  hand  me  the  words  of  her  song.  May  I  read 
you  again  the  opening  lines? 

"O  she  lived  long  ago,  but  she  looked  far  ahead, 
And  we  spring  from  her  dust,  and  we  march  where  she  led. 
Though  she  dreamed  of  the  future,  her  dream  has  come  true — 
Oh — God  bless  you,  Sophia,  we're  grateful  to  you!" 

Her  dream  has  come  true.  That  is  the  trouble!  People  do  not  make 
sacrifices  for  dreams  that  have  already  come  true.  People  do  without  things 
in  order  that  their  own  dreams  may  come  true.  A  girl  sits  on  the  steps  of  the 
Hatfield  boys'  school,  sorrowing  because  of  the  lack  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  girls.  The  girl  becomes  a  middle-aged  woman.  A  comfortable  fortune 
falls  into  her  lap.  She  needs  no  urging  to  give  that  fortune  to  the  founding  of 
Smith  College.  A  great  man,  who  was  a  rare  combination  of  a  spiritual  leader 
and  a  business  genius,  takes  those  inadequate  funds,  adds  to  them,  and  builds 
the  college  that  trained  you.  Sophia  Smith's  dream  has  come  true.  President 
Seelye's  dream  has  come  true.  Smith  College  is  now  yours.  It  is  a  gift  to 
you  from  a  prior  generation.  You  have  not  had  to  work  for  it.  But  now  by 
a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  President  Neilson  comes  along  and  proves  to  you 
that  Smith  College  cannot  go  on  unless  you  do  something  for  it.  He  has  given 
you  a  dream  of  your  own. 

I  call  this  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  for  you,  and  that  is  literally  true.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  for  your  college  that  your  president  is  asking  for  so  great  a  fund 
that  everyone  must  help.  No  college,  no  community,  no  society  can  live  on 
the  dreams  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  The  effort  to  do  so  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  history.  It  is  the  story  of  families,  of  societies,  of  races.  A 
young  race,  trained  in  a  desert,  breaks  into  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  Strong, 
walled-in  cities  fall  down  before  them.  Ten  of  them  can  chase  a  thousand. 
But  this  same  race  lives  but  a  little  while  in  fertile  valleys,  dwelling  in  cities 
that  they  builded  not,  eating  of  vineyards  that  they  planted  not,  and  it  is 
written  that  the  sound  of  a  driven  leaf  shall  chase  them. 

In  a  college  like  this  the  founders,  the  pioneers,  have  given  you  your  inherit- 
ance. But  the  second  generation  cannot  keep  the  college  going  without  a 
dream  of  its  own.     That  is  why  you  are  indebted  to  your  president  for  asking 

*  "  Our  Four  Gospels, "  written  by  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  to  the  tune  of  '  'Mother  Machree. "     Printed  in  th« 
February  Quarterly. 
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you  for  this  great  sum.  You  are  going  to  do  without  something  for  your  college. 
You  are  going  to  "march  where  she  led."  You  are  face  to  face  with  a  great 
college  need.  You  are  face  to  face  with  a  great  college  opportunity.  And 
because  you  know  that  you  must  meet  that  need,  because  you  are  running 
forward  eagerly  to  meet  that  opportunity,  you  are  filled  with  a  great  joy,  the 
joy  of  giants,  which  comes  from  great  endeavor  in  a  great  cause. 


POEMS  BY  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

Hilda  Conkling 

Hilda  Conkling  is  the  nine-year-old  daughter  of  Grace  Hazard  Conkling  1899,  now  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  Smith  College.  These  are  two  of  her  "  Poems  by  a  Little  Girl,"  published  April  thirtieth  by  Frederick  Stokes  & 
Co.,  New  York,  with  a  preface  by  Amy  Lowell,  and  shortly  thereafter  in  England  by  George  Harrap.  The  preface 
to  the  English  edition  is  to  be  by  William  Canton,  author  of  "The  Invisible  Playmate"  and  "W.  V.,  Her  Book." 
Both  the  poems  here  published  were  written  before  Hilda  was  nine. 

BIRD   OF   PARADISE 

I  was  walking  in  a  meadow  of  Paradise 

When  I  heard  a  singing 

Far  away  and  sweet 

Like  a  Roman  harp, 

Sweet  and  murmurous 

Like  the  wind, 

Far  and  soft 

Like  the  fir  trees. 

It  will  not  change  a  song 

If  the  bird  has  a  golden  crest; 

No  feathers  of  blue  and  rose-red 

Could  make  a  song. 

I  have  known  in  my  dreaming 

A  gray  bird  that  sang 

While  all  the  fields  listened! 

The  bird  of  paradise  is  like  flowers  of  many  trees 

Blooming  on  one. 

I  saw  him  in  the  meadow, 

But  it  was  the  gray  bird  I  heard  singing 

Beyond  and  far. 

RED-CAP   MOSS 

Have  you  seen  red-cap  moss 

In  the  woods? 

Have  you  looked  under  the  trembling  caps 

For  faces? 

Have  you  seen  wonder  on  those  faces 

Because  you  are  so  big? 


THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

The  February  Alumnae  Council  meeting  was  one  to  be  remembered  by  all 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  its  sessions.  The  program  which  follows  gives  no 
impression  of  the  alert,  vital  atmosphere  which  pervaded  every  session. 
There  was  no  dull  routine,  no  off  moments.  Every  committee  report  was  full 
of  matter  and  was  listened  to  with  respect  and  generally  with  enthusiasm; 
every  speech  was  interesting.  It  has  been  difficult  to  choose  material  for 
reprinting  here,  since  so  much  of  it  is  of  general  interest.  The  sessions  dealing 
with  the  Fund  were  very  practical,  but  as  the  suggestions  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  and  by  the  district  representatives  were  imme- 
diately taken  back  to  the  districts  and  no  doubt  at  once  acted  upon,  very  little 
Fund  material  appears  here. 

It  was  of  course  perfectly  evident  that  what  made  the  Council  different, 
what  gave  the  members  a  new  interest  in  its  proceedings  and  a  new  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows,  was  that  same  Fund,  which  has  aroused  every  alumna 
to  her  responsibility  towards  the  College  that  is  responsible  for  so  much  of  her, 
to  her  responsibility  towards  education  and  educators,  and  so  towards  the  big 
problems  of  life  in  America  to-day.  As  one  Council  member  put  it,  "If  we 
could  pay  the  Fund  adequately  for  what  the  Fund  campaign  has  given  to  us 
in  insight  and  inspiration,  we  should  have  our  four  millions."  Ways  and 
means  and  methods  of  the  campaign  were  what  the  Council  discussed,  but 
behind  it  all  was  the  positive  conviction  that  Smith  College  is  worth  all  that 
the  alumnae  are  doing  for  it,  and  more,  and  that  we  are  going  to  get  that 
$4,000,000  by  June  15  if  it  can  be  done  by  hard,  steady,  carefully  planned 
work,  all  pulling  together  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  Mrs.  Morrow  and 
the  Central  Committees. 

Council  Program,  February,  1920 

Wednesday,  February  25 
9:00  a.m.     Business  session  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Morrow,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association;  91  delegates 
answered  the  roll  call. 
Reports:     Local  Clubs  Committee.  Mrs.  Clarke,  chairman.     Voted  to  recognize  as  new  clubs  Cen- 
tral Illinois,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  and  Rockford,  111. 
Preparatory  Schools  Committee,  Mrs.  McEldowney,  chairman 
Advisory  Committee  on  Building  Plans,  Miss  Sebring,  chairman 
Curriculum  Committee,  Miss  Gane,  chairman 
Graduate  Work  Committee,  Miss  Butterfield.  chairman 

Advisory  Committee  to  Appointment  Bureau,  Miss  Coolidge,  chairman,  and  Miss  Sebring.     Voted 
to  endorse  plan  for  extending  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
Adoption  of  amendments  to  by-laws  of  council  (1)  giving  to  the  classes  a  choice  of  president  or  secretary 
as  councillor,  (2)  omitting  inconsistent  and  redundant  words  from  title,  (3)  consolidating  the 
three  committees  on  preparatory  schools,  curriculum,  and  graduate  work  into  one  committee  on 
education. 
Conference  with  Dean  Comstock.     Topics:    new  plan  of  admission.  President  Neilson's  lectures  in  a 
survey  course  in  English  Literature  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  physical  health  of  college 
student  government,  constant  need  of  the  best  types  of  heads  of  houses. 
2:15  p.m.     Conference  with  Student  Council.     Topics:   student  government,  dramatics  association,  reorganization 
of  Monthly,     Speakers:     Miss  Wyandt,  Miss  Grant.  Miss  Matlack 
Conference  with  Faculty  Committee   on   Conference   with  Alumnae.     Topics:   admission  situation, 
new  courses  and  present  election  of  courses,  equipment  of  recitation  halls,  need  of  music  building 
and  auditorium,  physical  training  department  and  its  equipment.     Speakers:     Miss  Hanscom, 
Prof.  Mensel.  Prof.  Moog.  Miss  Richards 
Address  by  Mrs.  Byers,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Summer  School 
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8:00  P.M.     Recital  by  Miss  Blanche  Goode  of  the  Department  of  Music 
Reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson 

Thursday,  February  26 
9:00  A.M.     Business  session 

Candidates  nominated  for  alumnae  trustee:     Dr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Morrow,  Miss  Phelps 
Conference  with  President  Neilson.     Topics:   self-government.  Summer  School,  Spoken   English,  size 
of  the  College,  new  admission  system,  fund  publicity.     Vote  of  thanks  to  President  Neilson  and 
Mrs.  Neilson  for  their  services  to  the  Fund. 
Fund  Conference 

Undergraduates,  Miss  Clark 
Districts,  chairmen  or  representatives 
2:15  P.M.      Fund  Conference,  continued 
Treasurer,  Miss  Paul 
Publicity,  Mrs.  Parsons 
Informal  discussion 
8  :oo  p.m.     Singing  by  the  Glee  Club 

Address  by  Raffaello  Piccoli,  Visiting  Professor  of  Italian 

Presentation  of  1922's  "The  Four  Million  Dollar  Blues,"  and  "The  Reincarnation  of  the  Smith  Family," 
a  Fund  "stunt" 

Friday,  February  27 
9:00  A.M.     Fund  Conference,  continued 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Andrews 
Potential  Donors,  Mrs.  Norton 
Speakers  Committee,  Miss  Stevenson 
Voted  to  send  a  cablegram  of  greeting  to  the  Near  East  Unit. 

The  complete  reports  and  addresses  given  at  the  Council  meetings  are  on 
file  in  the  Alumnae  office  and  may  be  used  for  general  reference. 

Report  of  Alumnae  Advisory  Committee 
The  Alumnae  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Trustee  Committee  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds  has  held  three  meetings,  the  first  in  New  York  on  September 
10,  the  second  in  Northampton  on  October  14,  and  the  third  in  New  York 
on  December  3,  1919. 

The  first  meeting  consisted  of  a  long  conference  with  the  architects  of  the 
proposed  plans  for  dormitories. 

The  second  meeting,  in  President  Neilson's  office,  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  definite  information  from  President  Neilson  concerning  previous 
surveys  of  the  college  property,  the  status  of  the  new  dormitory  plans,  and  the 
exact  function  of  the  Alumnae  Advisory  Committee. 

Shortly  after  this  meeting  the  President  announced  that  the  Trustees  had 
voted  at  their  meeting  on  October  17th  that  Messrs.  Ames,  Putnam,  and  Dodge, 
the  architects  of  the  proposed  dormitory  plans,  be  thanked  for  their  services, 
and  be  paid  for  the  plans  submitted.  Following  this  action  of  the  Trustees, 
the  Alumnae  Advisory  Committee,  at  its  December  meeting,  unanimously 
voted  to  transmit  to  President  Neilson  as  Chairman  of  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee,  the  following  recommendation  and  suggestion: 

I  The  Advisory  Committee,  feeling  that  the  new  dormitory  group 

is  necessarily  a  very  large  and  expensive  unit,  requiring  treatment 
as  a  whole,  recommends  that  the  expert  advice  of  an  architect  or  of 
a  jury  of  architects  be  obtained  on  the  general  plans  as  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Ames  and  Dodge,  in  regard  to  (1)  their  architectural 
merit,  and  (2)  their  wise  use  of  space. 
II  If,  after  having  secured  expert  advice,  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 
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Committee  decides  that  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Ames  and  Dodge  can 
be  satisfactorily  developed,  the  Advisory  Committee  would  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  consider  the  details  of  these  plans. 
The  Committee  now  awaits  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees. 

Emma  G.  Sebring,  Chairman 

Report  of  Curriculum  Committee: 
practical  work  in  art  and  music  at  smith  college 
The  Curriculum  Committee  has  chosen  this  subject  for  its  report,  because 
from  its  very  beginning  Smith  has  held  an  almost  unique  position  among 
colleges  of  the  first  rank  in  the  matter  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  because  the  doubt 
has  sometimes  been  expressed  as  to  whether  this  position  is  justified.  The 
value  of  Practical  Art,  meaning  of  course  practical  work  in  art,  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum  has  been  too  little  understood.  Their  adversaries  have 
probably  supposed  that  the  goal  is  only  technical  skill,  or  that  it  requires 
but  a  small  amount  of  mental  effort  to  reach  that  goal.  To  the  initiated, 
however,  the  intense  concentration  gained  in  well  organized  instruction,  the 
awakening  of  finer  critical  faculties,  the  acquisition  of  a  keener  sensitiveness 
to  aesthetic  values  for  the  sake  of  "the  enrichment  and  elevation  of  the  quality 
of  human  life,"  as  well  as  the  more  intimate  knowledge  acquired,  are  benefits 
which  could  not  be  obtained  through  theoretical  study  alone.  For  a  well- 
rounded,  intelligent  development,  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts  should  include 
all  the  elements — as  the  historical,  the  structural,  the  critical,  the  technical. 

In  1872,  the  trustees  of  Smith  College  published  their  first  statement.  It 
contained  this  paragraph: — "More  time  will  be  devoted  in  Smith  College 
than  in  other  colleges  to  aesthetical  study,  to  the  principles  on  which  the  fine 
arts  are  founded,  to  the  art  of  drawing  and  the  science  of  perspective,  to  the 
examination  of  the  great  models  of  painting  and  of  statuary,  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  musical  composers,  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  musical  skill."  Although  no  longer  as  in  the  old  days  are 
"lectures  upon  art  and  music  required  of  all  students  for  graduation,"  Smith 
has  remained  faithful  to  her  convictions.  Believing,  as  the  catalogue  states, 
that  "the  curriculum  has  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  principles  which  edu- 
cational experience  has  proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  clearly 
defined  aims  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts,"  music  and  art  have  been  given  a  posi- 
tion of  dignity  among  the  college  courses.  The  problems,  the  criticisms,  the 
aims  of  the  two  subjects  are  similar,  but  to  make  the  discussion  more  specific, 
I  shall  speak  of  them  separately. 

Art 

"Organized  instruction  in  drawing,"  once  wrote  Miinsterberg,  "seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  a  harmonious  development  of  the  per- 
sonality,— during  college  time  a  value  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  English 
poetry."  Both  John  Dewey  and  F.  M.  McMurray  of  Columbia  hold  similar 
views,  as  did  also  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  late  Commissioner  of  Education.  Pro- 
fessor Churchill  of  our  Art  department  says  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men  of  this 
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caliber  taking  the  opposite  view, — that  educators  whose  breadth  of  experience 
raises  them  above  the  prejudices  of  the  special  teacher  invariably  defend 
drawing  as  a  college  subject.  Dr.  Gilman,  the  first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
took  the  ground  that  it  ranked  in  importance  with  other  laboratory  practice. 
Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  said,  "The  neglect  of  drawing  has  been  one 
of  the  worst  defects  in  American  education  the  last  sixty  years.  To  remedy 
this  defect  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  school  superintendent,  commissioner 
of  education,  and  college  president  in  the  country." 

"Smith  College,"  I  quote  now  from  a  letter  from  Professor  Churchill, 
"occupies  the  enviable  position  of  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  work  of 
remedying  the  great  'defect.'  When  art  study  was  almost  non-existent, 
President  Seelye  had  already  laid  plans  both  for  courses  in  art  and  for  a  college 
museum.  In  this  way  Smith  College  received  a  very  early  start  in  the  matter 
of  practical  art.  However,  when  I  came  here  thirteen  years  ago  there  was 
more  or  less  prejudice  against  it.  I  find  that  this  has  now  disappeared.  The 
subject  appears  completely  to  have  justified  itself.  To-day  it  is  not  viewed 
as  exceptional  in  any  way.  Students  may  elect  drawing  and  painting  quite 
freely,  provided  only  that  the  total  of  work  in  that  branch  does  not  exceed  two 
hours  a  week.  This  means  that  the  subject  is  counted  like  laboratory  work — 
six  hours  in  the  studio  counting  as  two,  with  no  outside  preparation.  Of 
course  the  work  has  to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  arranged,  like  every  other 
dignified  college  course,  and  consists  of  an  organized  series  of  steps. 

There  are  nine  teachers  in  the  art  department,  and  474  pupils  enrolled,  194 
of  whom  take  practical  work.  Each  one  of  these  is  obliged  to  take  at  least  one 
theoretical  or  historical  course  with  the  practical  work. 

Smith  College  was  once  the  pioneer,  but  today  we  find  many  colleges  and 
universities  of  unquestionable  rank  that  embody  in  their  curricula  Practical  or 
Applied  Art.  The  difficulty  of  stating  concisely  the  variety  of  credit  systems 
used  became  more  apparent  with  each  catalogue  that  I  studied.  I  shall  merely 
enumerate,  therefore,  the  institutions  that  allow  practical  work  to  count 
toward  the  B.A.  degree:  Harvard,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Colum- 
bia, Princeton,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  others  in  the  West.  Johns  Hopkins 
requires  drawing  either  at  entrance  or  during  the  college  course.  Vassar  has 
long  held  out,  but  two  years  ago  she  changed  her  position,  and  beginning  with 
the  present  graduating  class  gives  credit  for  applied  art.  Yale  was  the  first 
university  to  incorporate  schools  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  music,  which,  though 
small  at  first,  have  made  good  records. 

Music 
The  study  of  music  is  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  more  varied  and  complex 
than  that  of  art.  Its  illusive  spirit  is  difficult  to  capture,  and  yet  the  demand 
for  it,  by  people  of  every  station  in  life,  is  strikingly  universal.  It  is  becoming 
constantly  more  obvious,  markedly  so  since  the  war,  that  there  is  "latent  in 
people  a  large  capacity  for  song  and  appreciation."  The  nation  must  and 
will  have  music.     It  is  for  the  higher  educational  institutions  to  send  out 
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among  the  masses,  year  by  year,  their  thousands  of  trained  men  and  women 
who  are  able  to  shape  the  nation's  ideals.  They  must  be  broadly  educated. 
The  tradition  of  theoretical  knowledge  alone  no  longer  suffices. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  an  article  by  J.  Lawrence  Erb 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  published  three  years  ago  in  the  Musical  Quarterly: 

The  tendency  in  schools  of  the  older  type,  such  as  those  of  Europe  and 
England,  as  well  as  our  own  older  universities  like  Harvard,  is  toward  culture 
courses  ordinarily  known  as  theoretical.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  Har- 
mony, Counterpoint,  History,  Orchestration,  and  so  on.  In  the  West  and 
Middle  West,  the  accent  is  placed  rather  upon  the  practical  training  of  musi- 
cians. Here  we  have  a  definite  line  of  cleavage,  a  different  point  of  view  between 
two  sets  of  institutions  of  equal  seriousness  of  purpose,  equally  eager  for  the 
highest  educational  ideals  and  equally  thorough  in  their  training  of  students. 
The  question  seems  to  be  which  of  these  represents  the  American  point  of 
view  and  the  American  need. 

Even  the  older  institutions  are  beginning  to  feel  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  practical  musical  education.  It  is  significant  that  a  few  of  them  have 
actually  made  the  first  move  by  allowing  for  practical  work  a  certain  small 
amount  of  credit  toward  the  undergraduate  degree.  That  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  student  may  be  easily  expended  upon  the 
practical  work  must  be  admitted;  that  the  broad  cultural  phases  of  music 
have  been  slighted  and  in  many  cases  neglected  must  also  be  admitted;  but 
that  the  training  in  applied  music  may  safely  be  left  to  outside  teachers  is  a 
question  which  will  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  almost  every  institution 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  by  a  considerable  number  in  the  East 
as  well. 

The  reason  for  this  verdict  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  musical  instruction 
offered  in  the  great  majority  of  the  studios  and  schools.  Music  teaching  is  a 
disorganized,  unstandardized  profession.  At  best  it  is  extreme  specialization, 
while  at  its  worst  it  is  indescribable.  The  university  cannot  afford  to  delegate 
any  portion  of  its  educational  processes  to  irresponsible  influence.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  American  university  to  offer  all  courses,  after  matriculation, 
which  are  accepted  toward  the  degree.  Since  Applied  Music  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  music  student,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  any  institution  offering  serious  musical  courses. 

Since  this  article  just  quoted  was  written,  the  movement  has  made  still 
greater  strides.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  debate  whether  Music  shall  enter 
the  educational  scheme.  The  important  question  is  the  basis  upon  which  it 
shall  enter  and  the  position  it  shall  occupy.  That  it  is  so  recent  a  factor  in 
education  is  in  itself  reason  enough  for  its  processes  to  be  unstable.  Changes 
must  come  swiftly  and  fundamentally.  Because  of  its  youth,  serious  music 
study  suffers  enormously  from  lack  of  standardization,  and  this  fact  alone  has 
brought  down  upon  it  a  volley  of  adverse  criticism.  This  is  in  part  just,  for 
it  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most  intangible,  the  most  diversified  in  character  of 
all  subjects,  and  therefore  the  most  difficult  to  standardize.  A  few  years  ago 
a  vigorous  effort  was  put  forth  to  fix  a  minimum  standard  of  qualification  for 
all  music  teachers,  by  requiring  them  to  secure  a  state  license  or  certificate. 
But  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  the  result  was  meagre. 
Musical  educators  are  still  agitating  the  matter,  to  the  effect  that  teaching 
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becomes  constantly  more  efficient,  the  courses  are  arranged  with  greater  pre- 
cision, and  a  strict  system  of  marking  has  come  into  existence,  at  least  in  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

Smith  College,  no  longer  in  the  vanguard,  has  held  her  position  fearlessly 
and  successfully.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Professor  Sleeper  the  depart- 
ment of  music  has  grown  in  prominence  and  efficiency.  Of  the  original  eleven 
teachers  of  the  college,  two  were  in  this  department.  To-day  there  are  twenty- 
four.  Professor  Sleeper  believes  this  to  be  the  largest  academic  faculty  of 
music  in  the  country.  One  teacher  gives  her  entire  time  to  the  library,  for 
this  departmental  library  is  used  more  than  any  other  in  college.  Over  400 
pupils  are  electing  music.  Of  these  nearly  300  take  practical  courses:  125 
the  piano,  85  voice,  40  violin,  10  organ,  6  cello,  4  harp,  and  3  wind  instruments. 

The  standard  of  music  at  Smith  is  high.  Some  of  the  colleges,  Mt.  Holyoke 
for  instance,  receive  music  pupils  in  all  stages  of  proficiency.  That  no  elemen- 
tary work  is  given  at  Smith  is,  I  believe,  not  generally  understood  by  the  lay- 
man. The  student  who  wishes  to  elect  practical  music  must  take  the  same 
examination  as  she  who  offers  it  at  entrance,  except  that  no  knowledge  of  har- 
mony is  required.  The  entrance  examinations  are  difficult.  President 
Burton  once  told  me  that  he  considered  them  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
all  the  subjects.     .     .     . 

There  is  soon  to  appear  a  government  bulletin  giving  information  concern- 
ing more  than  400  colleges  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  music  at  entrance,  and 
as  a  curriculum  subject.  I  have  been  able,  fortunately,  to  procure  from  the 
writer,  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Director  of  Public  School  Music  at  Oberlin  College, 
an  advance  summary  which  is  of  interest  in  this  discussion.  Out  of  the  421 
colleges  reported,  76  allow  credit  for  practical  music  at  entrance,  and  112 
during  the  college  course.  (A  much  higher  proportion  offer  theoretical  and 
historical  subjects,  of  course.)  Among  the  112  are  such  colleges  as  Vassar, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley  (through  its  two  courses  in  interpretation,  a  small 
credit,  to  be  sure),  Yale,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  Oberlin  (these  last 
two  giving  credits  similar  to  ours),  Columbia,  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska.  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  and  Cornell  are  among 
those  that  give  academic  credit  for  choral,  orchestral,  and  choir  work.  The 
catalogue  of  Bryn  Mawr  does  not  mention  either  art  or  music  except  to  say 
that  there  are  music  rooms  with  deadened  walls. 

As  we  observe  the  immense  interest  today  in  art  and  music  in  education  not 
only  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  also  in  the  progressive  secondary 
schools  of  the  country,  we  can  well  take  pride  in  the  advanced  position  of  the 
founder  of  this  college,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Departments 
of  Art  and  Music. 

Gertrude  Gane,  Chairman  Curriculum  Committee 

Report  of  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Appointment  Bureau 

Last  February  there  were  three  members  appointed  as  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Appointment  Bureau :   myself,  Emma  Sebring,  principal  of  Saint 
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Agatha,  and  Esther  Smith,  director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
for  Women.  Your  chairman  has  been  since  its  organization  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women.  Our 
one  desire  was  to  bring  our  varied  experiences  to  serve  the  Appointment 
Bureau  of  the  College  in  every  way  possible.  We  met  at  the  College  in  April 
for  three  days,  and  during  that  time  we  were  able  to  hold  conferences  with 
members  of  the  Faculty,  with  the  Director,  Miss  Wright,  and  with  President 
Neilson.  I  will  read  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  which  we  drew  up 
at  the  close  of  our  April  meeting: 

I.  The  committee  recommends  consideration  of  the  dignity  and  status  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  college  rank  of  the  Director. 

II.  The  committee  recognizes  that  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  Appointment 
Bureau  must  be  on  educational  work  with  undergraduates  and  that  faculty 
rank  of  the  Director  would  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  work. 

III.  The  committee  feels  that  professional  placement  work  for  alumnae 
outside  of  teaching  must  center  in  professional  bureaus  where  location,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  can  contribute. 

IV.  The  committee  recommends  the  consideration  of  the  addition  to  the 
Appointment  Bureau  of  a  well  developed  teaching  service  for  alumnae,  requir- 
ing added  facilities. 

V.  The  committee  appreciates  the  effective  Self-help  service  of  the  Bureau 
and  recognizes  its  practical  connection  with  vocational  guidance. 

VI.  The  committee  recommends  the  closest  possible  cooperation  between 
the  Bureau  and  the  class  deans. 

VII.  The  committee  recommends  that  two  speakers  representing  Bureau 
interests  be  included  in  the  freshman  course  of  lectures:  one  expert  from 
outside  the  College,  and  the  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau. 

VIII.  The  committee  appreciates  Miss  Wright's  clear  conception  of  the 
service  and  scope  of  the  Appointment  Bureau. 

The  first  two  points,  concerning  faculty  rank  for  the  head  of  the  Appoint- 
ment Bureau,  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  College  Appointment  Bureau 
itself,  without  regard  to  personnel,  its  proper  place  in  the  College  departments 
as  an  educational  piece  of  work.  This  has  the  full  approval  of  President 
Neilson,  who  will  himself,  at  his  own  suggestion,  present  the  matter  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  fourth  point  recommends  the  consideration  of  the  addition  to  the 
Appointment  Bureau  of  a  well  developed  teaching  service  for  alumnae,  requiring 
added  facilities.  We  recognized  at  once,  as  we  went  into  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau, that  it  had  done  a  very  large  piece  of  work,  considering  its  equipment, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  very  much  further  without  added  facilities. 
We  think  that  perhaps  even  the  director  of  the  Bureau  has  hardly  realized  the 
work  that  she  has  been  carrying  on,  practically  on  half  time.  I  mean  by  this 
that  when  we  were  here  in  April  it  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  since  a  stenog- 
rapher had  been  added  to  the  Appointment  Bureau  staff.  The  work  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  Director  with  one  very  capable  assistant.  In  other  words, 
the  half  time  of  the  Director,  with  one  able  assistant,  had  done  the  whole  work 
of  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  a  College  with  two  thousand  undergraduates 
and  over  seven  thousand  alumnae.     .     .     . 
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The  teaching  profession  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  very  critical  state,  and 
we  feel  that  possibly  we  are  in  position  to  render  a  piece  of  service  to  the  edu- 
cational world  along  teaching  lines.  I  am  very  sure  we  are  unwilling  to  say 
that  Smith  College  shall  not  continue  to  furnish  teachers,  and  we  are  also  very 
much  impressed  with  the  request  of  those  who  are  leaving  the  educational 
field  that  the  people  who  are  occupying  good  positions  successfully  shall  be 
at  the  service  of  the  community  for  public  service  through  some  organized 
means.  Therefore  we  suggest  an  addition  to  the  College  Appointment 
Bureau,  to  be  called  the  Teachers'  Department.  While  removing  that  work 
from  the  present  Educational  Bureau,  we  are  simply  trying  to  leave  the 
opportunity  for  the  present  Bureau  to  further  its  own  work,  and  also  to  create 
an  opportunity  for  the  Teachers'  Bureau  to  develop  a  piece  of  work  of  especial 
importance.     I  will  read  the  report  in  this  connection: — 

In  a  group  of  7,500  graduates  of  Smith  College,  a  large  number  enter  the 
teaching  profession  and  remain  in  it.  The  present  service  of  the  Appointment 
Bureau  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  development  which  might  be  of  service  to 
both  the  graduates  and  the  College.  The  Advisory  Committee  feel  that  such 
a  service  would  be  appreciated  by  the  graduates,  but  the  proper  equipment 
must  be  added  to  the  Appointment  Bureau  before  such  service  can  be  developed. 

Such  a  development  would  require  in  the  beginning  the  services  of  a  woman 
who  is  an  experienced  teacher,  has  the  largest  possible  knowledge  of  the  teach- 
ing world  both  in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  the  interests  of  the  teaching 
profession  at  heart,  and  the  right  personality  to  make  an  acceptable  visitor  in 
all  educational  institutions.  This  person  would  spend  approximately  one- 
half  her  time  in  the  field  and  one-half  her  time  at  the  college  office.  She 
would  know  not  only  how  to  secure  appointments  for  inexperienced  teachers 
but  also  how  to  furnish  opportunities  for  the  further  advancement  of  teachers 
of  successful  experience.  This  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  promoting  the 
individual  but  of  advancing  educational  interests  by  placing  successful 
teachers  in  the  highest  positions. 

There  should  also  be  in  this  department  a  person  of  sufficient  experience 
and  ability  to  take  the  proper  amount  of  authority  in  the  absence  of  her 
superior  and  to  keep  in  general  touch  with  the  situation. 

It  is  suggested  that  positions  should  be  found  for  inexperienced  graduates 
without  fee  but  that  in  the  work  of  advancing  experienced  graduates  from  one 
position  to  another  it  should  be  on  the  fee-charging  basis,  as  personally  more 
satisfactory  to  the  candidate  as  well  as  of  advantage  in  doing  a  more  specialized 
piece  of  work. 

The  Committee  feel  that  this  work  must  be  a  thoroughly  well  managed  and 
well  financed  undertaking;  else  it  will  not  receive  the  confidence  of  the  highly 
trained,  successful  teachers  whom  the  Bureau  particularly  wishes  to  reach 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  cause  of  education. 

We  must  take  time  to  find  just  the  right  person  to  be  secretary.  We  would 
not  confine  ourselves  merely  to  graduates  of  Smith  College.  We  should  try  to 
see  that  we  were  doing  a  piece  of  general  educational  work.  There  are  organi- 
zations at  present,  already  initiated  or  soon  to  be,  for  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessional services  who  will  do  this  piece  of  work,  if  we  do  not.  We  should  like 
very  much  to  be  a  leader  in  it.  We  would  try  to  serve  the  colleges,  whether 
that  cause  could  be  best  served  by  promoting  to  a  particular  position  a  Smith 
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College  graduate  or  some  other  college  graduate.  President  Neilson  has  told 
us  that  this  meets  with  his  hearty  approval,  and  that  he  will  be  very  glad  to 
present  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  soon  as  the  financial  status  of 
the  College  is  sufficiently  settled  so  that  it  may  seem  wise  to  do  so.  We  agree 
with  him  in  this,  as  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion would  meet  such  a  policy  just  at  this  time.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
wait  for  it  to  develop  properly,  with  this  exception — we  do  not  wish  to  wait 
too  long,  because  the  work  needs  to  be  done,  and  will  be  done  very  soon.  We 
should  like  to  do  this  piece  of  work  which  we  have  been  able  to  see,  and  we 
should  like  to  initiate  it,  as  women  of  Smith  College. 

Cora  H.  Coolidge,  Chairman 

Comment  on  Miss  Coolidge  s  Report 

There  exist  at  the  present  time  in  my  knowledge  and  experience  three 
sources  from  which  we  may  get  our  supply  of  teachers  in  the  schools.  There 
are  the  commercial  agencies.  They  fulfill  to-day  a  very  limited  service.  They 
are  able  to  furnish  us  upon  application  only  such  candidates  as  desire  to 
change,  or  are  out  of  a  position,  and  are  seeking  another  position.  Therefore, 
we  can  get  only  the  floating  teacher  population  from  the  commercial  agencies. 
The  best  schools  want  the  best  teachers.  The  best  teachers  are  to  be  found 
only  at  work.  We  want  to  see  them  at  work;  we  want  to  judge  them  in  the 
work  that  they  are  doing  successfully.  Therefore  the  commercial  agencies 
are  for  the  most  part  limited  as  a  very  desirable  branch  of  the  service  in  finding 
proper  teachers. 

Secondly,  there  exist  the  college  appointment  bureaus.  In  their  present 
state  of  equipment  they  are  wholly  inadequate.  I  speak  from  such  knowledge 
as  I  have  by  application  to  the  various  bureaus.  We  write  always  to  ask  for 
names  of  teachers  who  may  not  be  seeking  new  positions,  but  whose  experience 
has  been  successful,  whose  reputation  has  been  established,  and  whom  the 
bureau  can  recommend.  The  reply  usually  is,  "We  regret  that  we  cannot 
furnish  you  with  such  names,  but  we  are  unable  with  our  equipment  to  do  any 
follow-up  service,  to  keep  records,  to  keep  track  of  our  successful  candidates." 
They  usually  can  send  one  or  two  names,  and  they  are  usually  well  chosen 
names,  but  the  list  is  very  restricted  and  the  service  therefore  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. We  are  therefore  coming  in  large  measure  to  this  resort.  We  go  to 
one  another  and  say,  "I  need  a  teacher,"  for  instance  a  teacher  of  Latin. 
"Can  you  tell  me  a  good  woman?"  Perhaps  my  friend  can,  perhaps  she  can 
not,  but  we  are  continually  asking  one  another,  "  Do  you  know  of  any  good 
teachers?" 

So  much  for  the  practical  side.  The  practical  yields  to  the  idealistic  side. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  critical  moment  in  the  teaching  profession.  To  my  mind 
it  is  critical  in  the  sense  of  offering  a  wonderful  opportunity,  of  being  the  thresh- 
old of  a  great  awakening,  perhaps  the  eve  of  a  great  renaissance  in  education. 
Teachers  are  leaving  the  profession.  Other  teachers  are  returning  to  the 
profession.     It  is  the  moment,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  to  draw  into  the  pro- 
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fession  the  finest  type  of  mind  and  of  character  and  of  personality,  and  to 
eliminate  the  riffraff. 

I  have  profound  faith  in  the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of  education. 
I  believe  that  in  this  present  critical  situation,  we  must  look  to  the  schools 
and  colleges,  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  country  to  furnish 
leaders;  not  only  leaders  of  thought,  not  only  great  civic  individuals,  but  a 
rank  and  file  thinking  clearly,  seeing  clearly,  and  acting  squarely.  Now  that 
can  come  only  if  we  have  leaders  in  our  schools  and  our  colleges.  Therefore 
I  bespeak  the  use  of  every  opportunity  to  draw  into  the  profession  the  finest 
type  of  personality,  and  to  retain  in  the  profession  the  finest  type  of  teacher. 
Let  us  dignify  the  profession  by  exalting  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  then 
let  us  use  it  to  the  utmost  of  its  resources.  For  these  reasons  I  bespeak  your 
hearty  cooperation  in  this  project  which  we  have  offered  you.  Its  success  will 
depend  upon  its  very  careful  establishment  and  guidance,  but  it  is  needed,  it 
must  be  done.     Shall  we  do  it? 

Emma  G.  Sebring 

From  Dean  Comstock's  Address 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  in  the  past  about  the  need  of  dormitories;  next  to 
the  buildings  themselves  we  need  the  right  people  to  preside  over  them.  I 
want  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Council  at  this  meeting  to  be  particularly  on 
the  lookout  in  the  next  year  or  two  for  women  who  can  fill,  with  real  credit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  College,  the  position  of  head  of  a  house.  I  have  a  folder 
full  of  applications  for  the  headship  of  campus  houses;  but  in  so  many  cases 
the  letters  which  accompany  those  applications  present  reasons  that  do  not 
seem  to  me  valid.  For  instance,  I  have  some  letters  from  people  who  have 
been  teaching,  we  will  say,  or  who  have  been  managers  of  hotels  or  boarding 
houses.  They  tell  me  that  they  would  like  to  take  a  position  as  head  of  a 
house  because  they  have  heard  that  the  positions  are  pleasant  and  they  need 
a  rest! 

I  sometimes  have  letters  from  alumnae  in  regard  to  people  they  know  who 
would  like  to  come  here  as  head  of  a  house,  the  reason  being  that  the  person 
needs  such  work.  I  am  very  glad  when  a  position  offers  an  opportunity  to  a 
woman  who  needs  it;  but  we  have  some  very  great  needs  here  at  the  College, 
and  those  are  the  needs  which  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  which  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  people  who  recommend  candidates.  There  is  another 
quality  which  will  not  help  in  the  headship  of  a  College  house,  and  that  is  "love 
of  young  people."  Every  little  while  somebody  applies  for  a  headship  because 
she  loves  young  people  and  "they  always  love  me."  I  have  never  found  a 
successful  head  of  a  house  who  recommended  herself  in  that  way.  Girls  of 
college  age  are  not  "young  people."  They  are  every  kind  of  people;  some- 
times they  are  five  years  old,  sometimes  they  are  ten  years  old,  and  sometimes 
they  are  a  hundred  years  old;  and  the  woman  who  makes  a  good  head  of  a 
house  must  like  them  all.  She  must  like  human  nature  in  general  at  any  age 
and  in  some  of  its  most  inconsistent  and  strangest  manifestations;    and  she 
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must  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  best  in  human  nature.  She  cannot  think  of 
herself  in  any  patronizing  way  as  one  who  loves  young  people  and  who  likes 
to  gather  them  round  her.  She  must  take  them  seriously  and  meet  them 
skillfully  face  to  face  if  she  is  going  to  have  any  success  in  these  positions  of 
ours. 

A  successful  head  of  a  house  must  have  practical  ability.  She  must  be  able 
to  manage  servants,  to  make  out  menus,  to  see  that  the  house  runs  smoothly. 
Anybody  who  comes  here  to  our  houses  steps  into  a  fairly  smoothly  running 
machine,  and  there  are  people  who  can  advise  and  help  her.  The  woman  who 
has  been  a  good  housekeeper  at  home  can  pick  up  that  part  easily. 

She  must  have  good  health  to  be  a  good  head  of  a  house.  She  must  have 
steady  nerves.  It  is  not  that  the  work  is  very  hard  at  any  moment;  but  it  is 
incessant,  and  the  responsibility  is  incessant;  and  little  emergencies  arise  now 
and  then  which  require  a  cool  head  and  the  ability  to  be  about  all  the  time, 
cheerful  and  well.  Those  are  very  necessary  qualities,  indeed  are  absolutely 
essential.  A  good  many  say,  "Yes,  I  am  perfectly  well.  Of  course,  I  am  a 
little  nervous.  I  suffer  a  good  deal  with  my  nerves."  Better  suffer  with 
something  else  than  with  nerves. 

The  head  of  a  house  should  have  cultivation  of  some  type — of  mind,  or  of 
heart,  or  of  both,  if  possible;  but  at  any  rate  some  kind  of  cultivation,  some 
kind  of  gift  that  she  can  communicate;  something  that  lifts  her  above  the  level 
of  the  students  in  her  house;  that  makes  them  recognize  her  as  superior  in 
some  important  respect,  so  that  she  easily  becomes  the  leader  among  them. 
If  it  can  be  cultivation  of  mind,  that  is  splendid.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  culti- 
vation of  heart  that  serves  amazingly  in  these  houses,  a  discipline  of  the  spirit. 
A  woman  who  has  had  experience,  and  who  has  learned  from  it,  exercises  a 
tremendous  influence  here. 

The  head  of  a  house  should  have  a  special  sense  for  holding  the  group  to- 
gether. That  is  a  result  partly  of  having  some  kind  of  cultivation  of  mind  or 
heart,  but  it  is  a  special  thing  in  itself.  There  are  people  who  have  no  cohe- 
sive force,  who  cannot  hold  a  group  together.  They  can  stimulate  individ- 
uals, but  they  cannot  lead  a  body  of  individuals  to  act  as  one  in  a  spirit  of  unity. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  quality  to  define.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  whether  a 
woman  has  that  kind  of  power  or  not;  in  fact,  I  can  never  tell  whether  she  has 
it  until  we  try  her.  She  cannot  tell  herself  whether  she  has  that  kind  of 
power  unless  she  has  held  this  sort  of  position.     It  is  a  wonderful  gift  to  have. 

If  you  want  an  artist  in  this  position  as  head  of  the  house,  you  must  look 
for  some  one  who  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  every  human  being, 
who  is  able  in  all  the  stress  of  daily  life,  of  its  difficulties  and  confusion  and 
wearisome  detail,  never  to  lose  her  idea  of  the  difference  of  every  girl  from  every 
other  girl,  who  knows  the  importance  of  getting  at  her  as  an  individual.  We 
have  one  head  of  a  house  who  is  extraordinary  in  this  respect.  Several  times 
I  have  had  this  experience.  She  has  come  in  and  said,  "I  have  a  very  nice 
houseful,  but  you  have  given  me  so  and  so.  I  never  can  do  anything  with  that 
girl.     I  think  she  is  going  to  be  very  disagreeable.     I  feel  sure  she  is  going  to 
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be  a  real  problem  in  the  house."  About  two  months  later  I  see  her,  and  I  say, 
"How  is  so  and  so?    Is  she  troubling  you  a  great  deal?" 

"Well,  you  know  that  girl  is  really  extraordinary.  That  girl  seems  to  be 
very  different  from  what  I  thought  her  at  first.  Now,  she  has  done  this  little 
thing  and  she  has  done  that  little  thing,  and  she  shows  in  this  respect  that  she 
is  very  susceptible  to  the  spirit  of  the  house.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  girl.     I  am  going  to  be  interested  in  her." 

By  the  end  of  the  year  that  girl  has  taken  her  place  in  the  house  and  there 
are  no  more  complaints.  This  head  has  the  gift  of  being  interested  in  every 
individual,  and  she  finds  some  way  to  reach  each  one  and  assimilate  her  into 
the  life  of  the  house.  I  don't  know  whether  she  thinks  of  herself  as  an  artist 
in  that  respect;  I  never  told  her  that  she  was,  but  to  my  mind  she  is  an  artist 
in  the  handling  of  individuals. 

There  is  no  limit  that  one  can  put  to  the  importance  of  having  the  right 
kind  of  heads  of  houses.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  influence  that  they  exert. 
They  cannot  be  too  fine.  The  work  is  work  that  taxes  the  powers  of  any  one. 
The  alumnae  of  Smith  College  can  do  nothing  better  for  the  College,  nothing 
more  productive  of  good,  than  to  keep  their  eyes  open  all  the  time  for  the 
women  who  would  make  the  right  heads  of  houses  for  us. 

In  Conference  with  President  Neilson 
The  Elements  of  a  College 

To  make  a  college,  you  must  have,  besides  the  teaching  staff,  an  enlightened 
administration,  which  shall  draw  together  the  educational  forces  in  the  college, 
concentrate  attention  upon  the  importance  of  educational  methods  and  the 
progress  of  educational  ideas.  This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  a  President  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting  the  faculty  to  think  educationally 
instead  of  in  terms  of  departments;  and  that  is  the  hardest  thing  you  can  ever 
try  to  induce  a  faculty  to  do.  Lest  I  seem  superior, — if  you  had  not  asked  me 
to  come  to  Smith  College  I  should  never  have  thought  educationally,  although 
I  had  been  a  teacher  all  my  days.  I  had  some  ideas  about  the  teaching  of  my 
subject  and  a  bundle  of  prejudices  about  other  subjects,  and  that  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  college  professor.  Yet  I  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  faculty 
out  of  their  departments  and  get  their  ideas  directed  towards  educational 
progress.  You  thought  they  did  that  in  committees  on  curricula  and  so  on. 
They  do  not.  The  committee  on  curriculum  in  the  ordinary  college  is  an 
organization  for  bartering  changes  and  making  compromises.  They  do  not 
think  educationally.  They  simply  say,  "We  will  vote  for  your  subject,  if 
you  will  vote  for  having  our  subject  compulsory,"  and  so  on.  We  have  got 
to  overcome  that  if  we  can. 

The  administration  also,  taken  in  this  larger  sense,  has  to  do  with  the  whole 
question  of  selection  of  candidates  for  college.  I  like  to  use  that  word  rather 
than  admission.  A  gate  where  you  pay  in  a  certificate,  with  so  many  points, 
ought  not  to  be  the  way  into  college;  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  selection  in 
the  light  of  all  possible  information  about  the  student — what  use  she  can  make 
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of  the  college  and  what  use  she  can  be  to  the  college.  That  process  is  only 
begun  in  the  entrance  examinations,  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  these 
examinations,  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  school  records.  We  continue  to  select 
carefully,  severely,  throughout  the  freshman  year.  Our  big  class  of  the  fall  of 
1918  that  came  in  about  seven  hundred  has  dropped  below  six  hundred.  Some 
got  discouraged  of  their  own  accord;  some  were  actively  discouraged;  some 
were  advised;  some  were  dropped.  They  were  in  some  sense  unfit,  in  char- 
acter, in  preparation,  in  natural  ability,  in  physical  strength.  They  were 
wasting  their  own  time,  and  slowing  down  all  our  processes;  using  up  our 
resources  without  getting  the  proper  benefit.  It  is  important  that  the  col- 
lege should  be  as  difficult  to  stay  in  as  to  get  into,  and  the  evidence  that  we 
get  in  the  course  of  the  freshman  year  is  enormously  more  important  than  any 
evidence  we  can  possibly  get  before  entrance.  If  it  were  not  for  the  cost  and 
the  cumbersomeness  of  the  machinery  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  be 
very  generous  in  admission.  In  some  of  the  English  colleges,  in  the  University 
of  London  for  example,  the  first  year  is  not  called  the  freshman  year;  it  is 
called  the  intermediate  year.  It  is  a  year  when  they  take  students  who  have 
been  through  the  schools  and  give  them  certain  fundamental  subjects  and 
watch  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  tell  them  whether  they  are  material 
for  a  university  education  or  not.  That  is  a  pretty  good  plan.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing it.  We  have  enough  things  on  our  hands,  but  it  shows  a  realization,  in 
a  fairly  conservative  educational  system,  of  the  importance  of  the  first  year 
as  a  real  testing  time. 

Student  Government 
You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  extension  of  student  government. 
I  believe  that  extension  has  been  thoroughly  justified,  both  as  to  standards 
and  as  to  the  development  of  the  characters  of  the  undergraduates  by  increas- 
ingtheir  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  a  commonplace thatthiscan  be  done  only 
by  running  risks.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  College  could  free  itself  from  many 
casual  criticisms  by  adopting  more  of  a  boarding  school  regime.  Take,  for 
example,  the  single  instance  of  the  students'  freedom  to  dispose  of  their  time 
outside  of  class  rooms,  freedom  to  go  away  from  Northampton,  without 
further  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  it  than  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
properly  chaperoned  and  that  their  parents  know  where  they  are.  In  some  of 
our  sister  institutions  there  are  very  severe  restrictions  upon  this  freedom. 
In  some,  for  example,  students  are  allowed  to  be  away  only  one  week-end  dur- 
ing the  term.  We  have  no  restrictions  whatever  on  the  number  of  week-ends 
the  student  may  be  away.  What  counts  is  the  test  of  scholarship  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  We  give  them  rope,  and  some  hang  themselves;  but  it  does  not 
require  very  large  imagination  to  see  the  difference  between  a  girl  at  the  end 
of  four  years  of  that  kind  of  training  and  a  girl  whose  conduct  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  strict  regulations.  Undoubtedly  those  of  our  students  who 
survive  this  freedom  can  pass  out  into  the  world  and  regulate  their  lives  with 
hardly  any  sense  of  strain,  compared  with  those  who  go  out  from  a  regime 
where  they  have  been  cared  for  so  that  they  never  can  go  to  excess  in  any 
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respect.  We  contrive,  as  far  as  we  can,  sufficient  warning  and  advice  so  that 
they  are  not  left  free  to  abuse  this  freedom  without  having  at  least  some 
timely  indication  of  what  it  may  lead  to.  And  there  is  no  need  to  become 
panic-stricken  if  from  time  to  time  one  or  two  of  our  two  thousand  do  abuse 
their  opportunities  and  are  dropped  from  the  College. 

We  make  it  clear  even  in  our  printed  circulars  to  parents,  before  their 
daughters  come  here,  that  this  institution  takes  for  granted  a  certain  maturity 
of  character,  and  that  if  there  is  evidence  given  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
student  that  she  does  not  have  that  maturity  she  is  advised  to  withdraw  with- 
out any  stain  upon  her  moral  character,  the  advice  implying  merely  that  we 
think  this  is  not  the  kind  of  institution  for  her.  All  through  we  try  to  sub- 
stitute for  sentences  upon  guilty  persons  advice  to  parents  as  to  what  their 
children  had  better  do.  Even  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  to  withdraw 
on  account  of  scholarship  we  are  able  quite  honestly  to  say  to  them,  "This  is 
not  a  penalty  for  inattention  or  stupidity.  This  is  the  best  wisdom  of  the 
college  as  to  what  your  daughter  ought  to  do  next;  we  think  she  ought  not  to 
go  on  to  the  next  term;  that  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for  her."  This  is  not  the 
place  for  everybody;  no  college  is.  We  try  to  select  our  girls  before  they 
come,  but  the  selection  goes  on  after  they  are  here,  and  the  selection  is  guided 
by  two  considerations:  first,  the  welfare  of  the  college  as  a  whole,  which  is 
supreme;  and  second,  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  These  decisions  are 
arrived  at  not  by  the  kind  of  checking  up  that  a  girl  receives  in  school,  but  by 
showing  her  what  we  think  she  ought  to  do  and  then  seeing  if  she  has  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  follow  the  advice;  since  only  in  doing  that  will  she  get  that 
increase  in  strength  and  in  self-government  which  we  think  the  College  ought 
to  give.  There  is  no  avoiding  some  catastrophes.  These  will  occur  sooner  or 
later  anyhow;  and  the  girl  is  happy  who  gets  it  over  in  her  college  days  rather 
than  three  or  four  years  later  when  she  is  in  the  society  in  which  she  has  got  to 
live.  There  are  all  sorts  of  infantile  diseases,  and  you  know  they  are  the 
more  dangerous  the  later  they  are  postponed. 

The  wisdom  of  college  administration  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  trying  to  get 
these  tests  applied  at  the  time  when  there  is  the  biggest  chance  of  the  girl's 
meeting  them  successfully.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  adjustment  of  regula- 
tions of  all  sorts  and  a  great  deal  of  caution  and  thoughtfulness  to  apply 
them  properly.  We  are  trying,  from  the  admission  examinations  right  through 
the  college,  to  get  away  from  rule  of  thumb,  from  hard  and  fast  regulations, 
from  mere  statistics,  to  personality.  That  course  has  obvious  dangers  from 
an  external  point  of  view,  because  things  that  may  be  said  about  the  College 
by  outsiders  who  do  not  understand  the  circumstances  and  do  not  have  the 
facts  undoubtedly  are  harder  to  meet  in  proportion  as  you  get  away  from 
statistics  and  rule  of  thumb.  If  you  can  say,  "Here  are  a  set  of  standards; 
girls  who  meet  them  before  college  and  in  college  go  on  with  their  education 
here;  girls  who  do  not,  go  out,"  that  is  a  very  easy  system  to  administer;  it 
gives  you  facts  and  figures  by  which  you  can  meet  any  charges.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  that  system,  and  the  temptation  in  academic  life  is  con- 
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stantly  to  resort  to  it,  for  the  double  reason  of  ease  of  administration  and  ease 
of  making  comparisons  with  other  institutions.  To  resort  to  it  is  a  confession 
of  failure  in  the  higher  ends  of  education,  because  we  are  not  dealing  with 
statistics,  but  with  human  beings.  We  are  not  going,  on  account  of  the  risks 
involved  and  the  labor  involved,  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  deal  with  persons 
rather  than  with  numbers.  That  applies  equally  to  the  whole  question  of 
student  government,  and  to  the  question  of  standards  for  entrance  and  stand- 
ards for  staying  in  college. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

Smith  College  was  fortunate  in  having  as  its  Washington's  Birthday  orator  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  formerly  president 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  now  in  Japan  on  an  unofficial  mission  to  investigate  trade  and  other  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient,  and  next  year,  according  to  a  recent  announcement,  to  be  an  eco- 
nomics lecturer,  without  pay,  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  generously  given  the  Quarterly  per- 
mission to  print  a  report  of  his  address  at  the  College. 

There  is  about  to  come  into  our  national  life  a  new  influence — -the  most 
profound  since  the  days  of  George  Washington.  I  mean  the  sovereign  right 
to  vote  that  is  about  to  be  given  to  women :  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  this 
nation  and  to  the  world.  You  women  will  still  have  some  fighting  to  do  if 
you  are  to  take  your  own  place  in  political  life,  where  the  nation  needs  you. 
This  fighting  will  be  done  through  your  intelligence;  you  will  gain  a  full  share 
of  the  nation's  voice  because  of  the  intelligence  with  which  you  view  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

These  questions  are  now  world  questions:  they  embrace  as  never  before  a 
wide  range  of  doctrine.  In  the  main  they  are  economic  questions  or  closely 
related,  at  least,  to  economic  principles.  Public  opinion  on  them  will  be  formed 
not  by  the  common  casual  opinion  but  by  trained  intelligence,  capable  of 
analysis  of  our  general  attitude  towards  economic  laws.  Our  attitude  thus 
far  is  similar  to  the  attitude  of  the  ancients  toward  the  moral  laws — blankest 
ignorance  of  the  principles  involved.  There  rests  on  the  person  who  can  grasp 
these  principles  and  apply  them  to  the  questions  of  the  day  a  great  responsi- 
bility. Thus  economic  training  becomes  of  vital  importance  in  our  national 
life  for  the  part  we  shall  play  in  world  affairs. 

To  illustrate  the  need  of  such  an  economic  responsibility,  I  have  chosen  to- 
day to  make  a  very  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  great  economic  questions  of 
the  day — of  some  political  decisions  that  you  and  your  sisters  must  make. 

As  I  said,  these  decisions  will  embrace  world  questions,  for  we  have  become 
irrevocably  of  the  world,  and  our  decisions  in  regard  to  world  affairs  will  have 
deep  influence  on  the  future  of  civilization. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  question  that  is  before  this  country  is  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  a  large  sense  that  is  an  economic  question, 
for  this  reason:  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  conceived  and  written  down  with 
hardly  an  economic  fact  behind  them.  The  treaty,  as  it  stands,  in  my  opinion 
is  economically  impossible.     From  that  point  of  view  ratification  would  be 
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unwise,  but  perhaps  there  is  a  larger  point  of  view.  There  is  surely  the  larger 
question  of  whether  we  shall  accept  or  reject  the  principles  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  That  means  taking  on  responsibilities,  giving  up  something  of  our 
sovereign  position  as  a  nation.  We  as  a  people,  you  as  participants  in  the 
voice  of  the  people,  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  we  want 
an  ordered  world  with  supreme  authority,  that  is,  a  league  of  nations,  and 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  gain  the  benefits. 
It  will  be  your  decision,  and  the  whole  country's,  as  to  whether  we  participate 
in  the  inauguration  of  a  real  league  of  peace. 

Perhaps  the  second  point  on  which  we  must  have  real  understanding,  if  we 
are  to  judge  intelligently  the  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  unprecedented 
conditions  of  to-day,  is  the  economic  structure  of  Europe.  "The  war  has 
ceased,  but  not  the  strife,"  to  quote  your  Commemoration  Ode.  Some  under- 
standing of  the  situation  that  is  confronting  European  civilization  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  questions  now  arising  out  of  it. ' 

Perhaps  I  might  make  a  brief  to  you  of  that  situation  as  I  see  it.  We  need 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  development  in  Central  Europe  of  the  great 
era  which  built  up  centers  of  population  engaged  in  industry.  The  easier 
opportunities  of  life  began  with  the  opening  of  our  grain  fields  to  Europe,  later 
with  the  development  of  Russia  as  a  granary  and  with  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
trial era,  which  enabled  men  to  gain  a  livelihood  with  less  exertion  than  hitherto. 
This  led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  Europe.  Then  came  greater 
opportunities  with  the  development  of  manufacturing  articles  for  export, 
paid  for  with  food  and  raw  materials  that  were  brought  in.  That  is  the  pic- 
ture of  much  of  Europe;  such  conditions  prevailed  until  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  were  depending  on  foreign  trade — on  manufacturing  that  would  go 
out  into  the  world.  Then  came  the  shock  of  the  war,  and  the  shock  of  peace, 
and  the  cutting  up  of  nations  without  any  regard  to  economic  conditions,  the 
breaking  down  of  domestic  transportation,  nations  with  national  budgets 
unbalanced,  expenditures  far  in  excess  of  incomes,  failure  to  make  good  the 
deficits,  depression  and  disorganization.  Nations  found  themselves  short  of 
food,  almost  without  raw  material,  and  without  credit  to  buy  raw  material  and 
food  in  foreign  countries.  The  necessary  imports  of  these  countries  far 
exceeded  their  exports.  There  is  the  situation  in  Europe:  a  population  that 
cannot  be  properly  fed — which  is  starving  because  the  cycle  of  industry  is  not 
proceeding.  The  industrial  machinery  in  some  countries  is  still  almost 
stopped. 

It  is  necessary  to  grasp  these  facts  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the 
questions  involving  the  future  of  the  world — questions  in  regard  to  tariff,  in 
regard  to  loans  and  the  national  attitude  on  great  loans  already  made,  questions 
in  regard  to  the  policy  of  American  investments.  These  are  all  questions 
intimately  related  to  our  business  and  political  life,  and  to  important  political 
decisions  that  can  only  be  made  if  we  understand  the  economics  of  the  European 
situation.  If  the  makers  of  the  treaty  had  only  understood  the  economics  o 
the  situation!     If  they  had  only  grasped  the  facts  involved  in  the  world's 
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economic  life,  they  would  have  seen  how  important,  as  compared  with  the 
question  of  boundaries  and  old-time  jealousies,  the  situation  is. 

There  is  another  problem  in  Europe:  the  problem  of  Russia.  There  will 
never  be  a  condition  of  peace  in  Europe  until  the  granary  door  of  Russia  is 
opened.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  people  in  European  Russia 
whose  work  should  be  the  feeding  of  Europe.  A  political  situation  exists 
there  which  seriously  hinders  production.  This  political  situation  is  danger- 
ous; general  conflagration  in  Europe  is  not  impossible.  There  is  ground  in 
Europe  in  which  the  seeds  of  revolution  might  grow — revolution  that  might 
take  on  the  tone  of  Bolshevism  and  might  join  hands  with  Russia  for  further 
extension  of  tyranny.  That  is  a  situation  that  we  must  now  watch  in  respect 
to  our  own  national  life.  Revolution  in  Europe  might  throw  sparks  into 
inflammable  material  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  atmosphere  in 
which  Bolshevism  would  flourish,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  some  attempt  at 
starting  it  here. 

It  is  going  to  take  men  and  women  of  understanding,  agreed  on  principles  of 
government,  to  combat  these  fallacies.  It  must  be  an  understanding  that  will 
defend  democracy,  that  will  prevent  abuses  under  our  present  system — abuses 
which  leave  it  open  to  criticism.  There  must  be,  too,  a  political  voice,  an 
intelligent  political  voice,  that  will  control  the  abuses  already  existing  under 
our  present  system. 

So  much  for  foreign  economics.  The  most  important  domestic  question,  as 
I  see  it,  is  a  purely  economic  one:  the  effect  of  inflation  on  our  national  life. 
Inflation  may  seem  to  you  a  remote  subject,  but  it  is  a  banking  matter  with 
which  you  all  have  to  deal.  It  is  the  reason  back  of  the  so-called  high  cost  of 
living,  the  reason  back  of  our  social  unrest  and  industrial  disturbances. 

I  want  to  give  a  simple  definition  of  inflation.  I  should  like  to  go  back  to 
the  time  when  the  first  banking  credit  of  the  world  was  established — -to  the 
time  when  money  was  coined  but  there  were  no  banks.  As  men  accumulated 
coin  they  wanted  a  safe  place  for  it.  Probably  the  goldsmith  of  the  town  had 
a  strong  box  which  offered  a  safe  place  in  which  to  put  coin;  they  formed  the 
habit  of  leaving  it  with  him  and  taking  his  receipt.  They  soon  found  they 
could  use  his  receipt  to  better  advantage  than  the  money — that  they  could  pay 
their  bills  with  this  order  on  the  goldsmith.  One  day  there  came  into  the  har- 
bor a  boat  laden  with  rugs  which  were  to  be  sold  at  auction.  There  were  two 
merchants  in  the  town  who  had  money  deposited  with  the  goldsmith,  who  were 
in  a  position  to  buy  the  rugs  offered  for  sale.  Another  younger,  more  enterpris- 
ing merchant  had  expanded  his  business  and  had  all  his  money  invested  in 
stock.  Without  ready  money,  but  wanting  to  bid  on  the  rugs,  he  sat  down  to 
think  how  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  bid  on  them.  He  went  to  the  gold- 
smith and  said,  "Will  you  loan  me  an  order  on  yourself?  I  shall  be  able  to 
put  you  in  funds  long  before  the  man  who  gets  this  order  wants  the  gold." 
The  young  merchant,  being  of  good  character  and  having  wealth,  was  successful 
in  getting  the  order  from  the  goldsmith.  That  was  the  first  credit  transaction. 
Then  what  happened?     The  young  merchant  went  to  the  auction  and  became 
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a  competitor  for  the  goods.  There  being  a  new  competitor  for  the  goods,  the 
price  went  up.  Remember  that;  every  time  a  new  creditor  comes  into  the 
situation,  prices  rise. 

That  is  what  has  happened  to  us.  We  inaugurated,  after  the  opening  of  the 
war,  the  Federal  Banking  System.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  it  became 
possible,  on  the  same  amount  of  money  held  in  the  Federal  Reserve  vaults,  for 
bankers  to  build  up  credits  thirty  times  as  large,  instead  of  the  seven  times 
possible  under  the  old  National  Banking  Act. 

This  affects  your  college.  You  are  out  for  four  million  dollars  to-day  because 
of  it.  Production  did  not  increase  with  the  new  buying  competition,  and 
therefore  prices  advanced.  The  dollar  of  1914  will  only  buy  43  cents'  worth 
to-day.  The  effect  of  inflation  has  reached  into  every  savings  bank  account 
and  more  than  cut  its  value  in  two;  it  has  rewritten  every  insurance  policy, 
so  that  it  is  worth  only  half  of  its  former  value.  Every  bond  holder,  every 
real  estate  mortgage  holder,  anyone  holding  a  contract  for  payment  of  money, 
has  had  that  more  than  halved — your  faculty,  if  its  salaries  have  not  been 
advanced  in  proportion,  everybody  with  fixed  incomes.  To  others  it  has 
come  as  a  matter  of  steadily  rising  prices.  As  I  said,  it  has  been  at  the  basis 
of  the  social  unrest  and  industrial  disturbances.  Many  people  would  say,  if 
asked  what  was  the  most  important  question  of  the  day,  that  it  was  the  contro- 
versy between  capital  and  labor.  This  is  clearly  an  economic  question  and 
unless  its  economic  significance  is  understood,  you  are  apt  to  attribute  it  to 
utterly  wrong  causes.  You  are  apt  to  accuse  the  profiteer.  He  has  not  made 
the  high  prices;  the  constantly  advancing  prices  have  made  profiteers.  It 
goes  back  into  the  banking  system,  and  control  can  come  only  when  there  is 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  causes. 

There  are  other  great  economic  questions.  Perhaps  next  in  importance  is 
the  future  of  the  railroads.  They  are  about  to  be  turned  back  to  the  owners 
after  a  period  of  national  management.  They  are  coming  back,  after  certain 
blindness  on  the  part  of  legislators  and  certain  public  blindness  to  economic 
conditions,  into  a  situation  where  they  will  not  have  credit  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  by  the  purchase  of  cars  and  locomotives,  or  the  making  of  improve- 
ments for  efficient  service  to  the  nation.  We  are  to-day  facing  a  catastrophe 
of  railroad  inefficiency.  We  shall  very  soon  be  confronted  with  the  question 
of  the  nationalization  of  railroads,  if  they  cannot  be  run  successfully.  That 
is  a  question  upon  which  you  will  need  an  intelligent  opinion. 

There  will  come  larger  questions  of  nationalization — the  question  of  national- 
ization of  mines,  for  example ;  your  decision  will  be  half  the  voice  of  this  country 
in  settling  these  questions.  There  will  also  come  questions  in  regard  to  the 
economics  of  government.  There  must  be  a  wider  vision  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  expenditures — not  only  on  the  part  of  the  government  but  on  the 
part  of  all;  in  the  matter  of  thrift,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  of  us  to  devote  part  of  our  income  to  production.  That  is  the  basis  of 
thrift.  Thrift  means  not  the  saving  of  money,  but  the  spending  of  money  wisely, 
from  a  national  point  of  view.     We  must  add  to  our  productiveness  if  we  are 
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to  go  on  to  prosperity  and  keep  in  the  roads  of  prosperity,  and  there  must  be 
individual  recognition  that  a  part  of  our  income  shall  be  devoted  not  to  the 
goods  of  consumption,  but  to  the  goods  of  production.  Consider  whether 
to  buy  a  dress  or  a  spindle  in  a  cotton  mill.  And  every  time  you  complain  about 
the  price  of  anything,  think  whether  it  is  higher  than  it  should  be  with  a  forty- 
three  cent  dollar  and  lay  the  blame  to  inflation,  and  not  to  the  profiteer. 

We  have  had  a  growth  of  autocracy  during  the  war,  which  has  taken  hold 
upon  the  government.  It  is  seen  even  in  very  high  places;  it  can  be  seenoutside 
of  national  life.  In  spite  of  that  autocracy,  we  have  here  a  real  democracy, 
and  to  show  that  will  be  part  of  your  work.  I  think  you  may  have  to  fight 
the  world-wide  tendency  toward  reactionism.  After  a  period  of  war  there 
comes  an  unsettled  condition.  Then  there  is  apt  to  come  a  cry  for  law  and 
order.     The  road  to  the  best  future  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  reactionism. 

But  the  great  thing  that  you  can  bring,  the  thing  that  must  be  brought  into 
our  national  life,  is  a  spirit  that  will  get  us  away  from  the  material  thought  of 
the  present  day — the  idea  that  happiness  lies  in  the  direction  of  possessions, 
that  the  more  goods  we  have  the  happier  we  are,  so  that  we  have  come  to  want 
more  things  than  our  industrial  system  can  possibly  supply.  Happiness  does 
not  lie  on  that  road.  What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  to-day  is  spiritual 
regeneration,  the  recognition  of  something  much  more  important,  something 
that  will  lead  to  much  more  happiness,  than  the  mere  possession  of  things. 

Do  you  not  feel  your  responsibility,  you  in  this  privileged  class,  you  who  are 
going  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  country's  thought?  There  never  was  greater 
responsibility  at  the  doors  of  the  educated  youth  of  America,  and  in  it  you 
have  your  full  share. 


NEWS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Quarterly  is  interested,  as  many  Quarterly  readers  will  be,  in  the 
first  appearance  of  The  Social  Syndrome,  the  alumnae  publication  of  the 
Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social  Work.  The  first  number  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  an  exchange  of  experiences  among  the  graduates  of  the  191 8  session. 
These  pioneers  in  psychiatric  training  found  many  and  varied  openings  for 
practice  in  their  chosen  field.  All  who  were  needed  in  army  hospitals  were 
glad  to  make  their  training  useful  for  the  primary  purpose  that  gave  the  school 
birth.  Red  Cross  work,  military  and  civilian,  offered  similar  opportunities  to 
other  graduates,  so  that  the  first  number  of  the  Syndrome  is  really  a  very 
military  number.  The  late  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard  has  given  final  testimony  of 
his  deep  interest  in  the  school  by  furnishing  an  article,  "The  Left  Hand's  Toll, 
a  Disquisition  for  Social  Workers."  President  Neilson's  "greeting"  registers 
once  more  his  belief  in  the  new  profession  for  women  which  Smith  College  has 
been  influential  in  establishing. 

Here  is  another  interesting  news  item.  The  Red  Cross  has  recently  become 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  psychiatric  training  for  social  workers 
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that  the  National  Society  has  started  a  definite  campaign  to  get  one  hundred 
social  workers  to  take  psychiatric  training  this  summer.  If  this  number  is 
secured,  twenty-five  can  be  admitted  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phi- 
lanthropy, twenty-five  to  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  Smith 
College  has  promised  to  look  after  the  remaining  fifty.  These  one  hundred 
workers  are  urgently  needed  at  once  for  the  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  big  base  hospitals. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  insistent  demand  for  psychiatric  workers. 
A  new  state  psychopathic  hospital  which  is  soon  to  be  established  wants  a  full 
staff  of  women  workers  trained  to  follow  up  discharged  cases  into  their  social 
and  industrial  environment.  Theseworkers  cannot  be  had.  In  an  eastern  city 
which  has  recently  undertaken  a  reorganization  of  its  social  and  relief  work, 
several  psychiatric  workers  are  needed.  The  salary  for  one  such  position  in 
that  city  is  $1,800  and  full  maintenance;  and  it  is  going  begging  for  lack  of  a 
suitable  candidate. 

Industrial  plants  have  waked  up  amazingly  within  the  last  two  years  to  the 
advantage  of  psychiatric  training  for  personnel  managers  and  welfare  workers. 
Miss  Mary  Jarrett  is  at  present  doing  research  work  in  industrial  psychiatry. 
The  winter  number  of  Mental  Hygiene  contained  an  interesting  article  by  Dr. 
Southard  on  "The  Movement  for  a  Mental  Hygiene  of  Industry."* 

Educational  psychiatry  is  also  becoming  suddenly  of  recognized  importance; 
educators — progressive  heads  of  schoois  and  of  school  boards — are  encouraging 
teachers  to  take  courses  in  psychiatry  as  well  as  in  psychology.  Teachers,  of 
course,  are  only  a  specialized  kind  of  social  worker,  and  in  dealing  with  groups 
of  young  people  a  knowledge  of  mental  hygiene — their  own  as  well  as  their 
students' — is  very  valuable.  To  a  layman  unacquainted  with  the  recent 
progress  and  trend  of  educational  thought,  the  present  interest  in  psychiatry 
among  teachers  is  no  less  than  incredible,  compared  with  the  little  they  knew 
of  it  two  years  ago. 

One  item  in  the  Syndrome  (which,  by  the  way,  means  concurring  symptoms) 
will  be  read  appreciatively  by  Smith  College  alumnae:  the  statement  that 
graduates  of  the  Summer  School  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Smith  College 
and  their  interest  in  her  welfare  by  contributing  as  a  group  to  the  Four 
Million  Dollar  Fund  campaign. 

CALENDAR 

Wednesday,  May    5 — Dramatics  Association  Play:  Monsieur  Beaucaire 

Thursday,      May    6 — Phi  Beta  Kappa  Dinner 

Wednesday,  May  12 — Junior  Prom. 

Thursday,     May  13 — Senior  Prom.:  "Bab"  given  both  nights  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  for 

the  Smith  Fund 
Friday,  May  14-Saturday,  May  15 — -Conference  of  the  Four  Colleges 

Saturday,       May  15 — Field  Day 
Monday,        May  17 — Annual  Oratorio  Concert 
Wednesday,  May  19 — Float  Day 
Tuesday,        May  25 — French  Players 
Thursday,      May  27-Tuesday,  June  8 — Examinations 

*  Reprint  74.  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  so  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 

THE  CHINA  MAIL 

The  Quarterly  is  indebted  to  Eva  (Adams)  Macmillan  1915,  Secretary  of 
the  North  Chi  na  Smith  College  Club,  for  collecting  and  forwarding  a  group  of 
letters  from  Smith  alumnae  resident  in  China.  The  subjects  treated  are  so 
numerous  and  interesting  that  the  Editors  regret  their  inability  to  publish  the 
complete  letters.  Unfortunately  space  limitations  make  such  publication 
impossible;  but  the  following  extracts  show  how  rich  and  varied,  busy  and 
satisfying,  are  the  lives  of  these  far  eastern  members  of  the  Smith  family. 

As  Mrs.  Macmillan  characteristically  omitted  any  account  of  herself,  it 
devolves  on  the  Editors  to  preface  the  letters  by  explaining  that  in  191 7  she 
went  to  Peking,  where  her  husband  taught  English  at  Tsing  Hua  College. 
After  his  death  last  spring,  Mrs.  Macmillan  became  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  Medical  College  Hospital.    She  is  just  back  in  America. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Elizabeth  C.  Wright  1910,  the  youngest  addition  to 
the  alumnae  in  China: 

"To  actually  be  approaching  the  shores  of  China,  that  country  that  has  always 
seemed  so  far  away,  so  imaginary  and  vague,  gave  me  an  entirely  new  sensa- 
tion and  one  that  cannot  be  repeated  in  a  lifetime.  And  yet  as  we  sailed  up 
to  the  dock  in  the  picturesque  harbor  of  Shanghai,  the  city  with  its  high  brick 
buildings  lining  the  water  front  looked  much  like  any  of  our  own  modern  cities. 
To  be  greeted  on  landing  by  good  American  friends  and  to  meet  many  others 
from  the  home-land  made  me  realize  that  after  all  the  world  was  not  so  very 
large,  and  China  was  not  an  isolated  country.  This  impression  was  intensified 
as  I  saw  the  paved  streets,  the  large  number  of  westerners,  or  foreigners  as  we 
are  called  out  here,  the  trolley  cars,  automobiles,  and  ever  present  Fords, 
electric  lights,  good-looking  shops  displaying  latest  styles  from  Paris,  beautiful 
brick  homes  surrounded  by  green  lawns  and  pretty  shrubbery;  all  of  which 
made  me  feel  quite  at  home.  However,  I  soon  learned  that  these  familiar 
sights  I  found  only  in  certain  spots,  that  outside  of  the  legation  quarters  is 
the  real  China,  which  is  quite  a  different  story.  .  .  .  The  mission  schools 
and  colleges  are  popular,  and  it  is  in  the  educated  Chinese  Christians  that  the 
hope  of  China  lies.  Christianity  has  already  done  much  for  China  and  the 
outlook  is  bright.  Some  Chinese  churches  are  self-supporting,  and  others 
are  reaching  towards  that  goal. 

"The  results  of  Christianity  are  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  effect  on  the 
women  and  girls.  It  was  the  missionaries  who  first  stood  out  against  the  evils 
of  foot  binding,  and  the  Christian  women  were  the  first  to  unbind  their  feet 
and  to  allow  their  daughters  to  grow  up  in  a  natural  way.  It  was  also  due  to 
Christian  missionaries  that  education  for  girls  was  introduced  into  China; 
and  because  of  the  brave  efforts  of  those  who  labored  long  and  hard  in  the 
face  of  great  opposition,  girls'  schools  have  slowly  but  very  definitely  grown  in 
size  and  number." 
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Miss  Wright  is  studying  at  the  North  China  Union  Language  School  in 
Peking.  The  head  of  this  school  is  Rev.  William  B.  Pettus,  whose  wife,  Sarah 
de  Forest  1901,  thus  describes  the  modern  methods  which  are  robbing  the 
study  of  Chinese  of  some  of  its  terrors: 

"The  earnest  way  in  which  the  Occident  is  beginning  to  try  to  understand  the 
Orient  is  evidenced  in  no  clearer  way  than  by  the  changing  attitude  of  business 
firms  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
do  business.  It  has  always  been  a  sine  qua  non  for  missionaries  to  learn  the 
language  and  for  certain  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  But  the  last  six 
years  have  marked  a  notable  advance  in  the  general  feeling  that  the  highest 
efficiency  in  any  line  requires  an  understanding  of  the  people  among  whom 
one  lives  and  of  their  language. 

"In  the  early  days  in  China  one's  start  in  Chinese  was  gained  from  dry 
text  books,  not  of  the  latest  pedagogical  standard,  dispensed  by  a  stolid  gentle- 
man very  conscious  of  his  dignity  as  a  scholar.  To  the  casual  observer  this 
gentleman  personified  little  more  than  a  pair  of  heavy-rimmed  spectacles,  long 
finger  nails  unimpaired  by  manual  labor,  and  a  lazy  circulation.  This  person- 
ality prided  itself  on  its  handwriting  and  on  its  ability  to  read  and  recite  from 
memory  the  age-honored  classics.  If  it  could  impart  reading  and  writing  to 
its  pupil  that  was  glory  enough. 

"This  old  method  of  being  set  down  with  a  Chinese  pedagogue  to  draw 
whatever  learning  you  could  from  his  learned  'stomach'  is  fortunately  being 
replaced  by  modern  European  methods,  with  much  less  loss  of  time  and  energy 
and  much  gain  in  accuracy  of  idiom  and  of  pronunciation. 

"There  are  several  language  schools  in  China,  one  in  Japan,  and  at  least  one 
in  India.  Most  of  these  were  started  by  missionaries.  To-day  the  North 
China  Union  Language  School,  to  be  concrete,  has  an  enrollment  of  170  students, 
drawn  from  27  missions,  12  business  firms,  and  4  legations.  It  has  a  full  time 
director  who  has  specialized  in  language  study  methods  and  in  phonetics; 
about  20  foreign  (British  and  American)  volunteer  teachers  and  lecturers; 
and  75  Chinese  men  and  women  teachers  trained  in  modern  methods. 

"To  us  old-timers  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  school  is  the  native 
teachers.  They  have  lost  their  old-time  dignity;  their  long  finger  nails  have 
gone  and  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  disqualifications  of  garlic  and  soiled 
collars.  They  have  been  chosen  from  literally  hundreds  of  applicants.  They 
are  tried  out  by  modern  efficiency  tests.  They  use  no  English.  The  daily 
routine  is  somewhat  as  follows:  the  new  work  which  is  all  oral  is  given  out  by 
a  Chinese  head  teacher  every  morning  in  Chinese  to  all  the  class,  which  then 
splits  into  small  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  these  being  handed  over  to  other  teachers 
who  drill  the  new  work  into  them.  Not  yet  are  they  supposed  to  know  their 
lesson.  The  next  stage  is  being  closeted  in  a  tiny  study  (there  are  rows  and 
rows  of  them),  with  a  teacher  all  to  one's  self,  while  the  polishing  of  the  day's 
lesson  is  continued.     .     .     . 

"The  too  long  continued  strain  of  close  imitation  and  application  is  broken 
by  chapel  or  a  lecture  about  some  phase  of  Chinese  life  in  our  own  sweet-sound- 
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ing  tongue.  Then  there  is  the  seminar  work,  which  last  year  covered  subjects 
like  Chinese  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  Chinese  Sociology,  Governmental 
System,  Religions,  and  Current  Chinese  History  and  Foreign  Relations — all 
conducted  by  experts,  for  the  most  part  alone  in  their  fields.  These  semi- 
nars start  the  students  in  the  habit  of  independent  investigation,  not  only 
during  the  year  of  residence  but  after  scattering  to  their  stations.     .     .     . 

"The  Library  aims  to  be  the  finest  one  in  North  China.  Though  started 
only  three  years  ago,  it  is  already  very  usable.  With  classes,  seminars, 
lecture  courses,  and  library,  one  writer  has  tersely  said  that  the  North  China 
Union  Language  School  is  '  a  kind  of  university  post-graduate  course  in  Chinese 
civilization.' " 

Katharine  P.  Crane  1897,  now  of  the  Union  Women's  College  in  Peking, 
also  writes  of  changing  conditions,  especially  in  women's  education,  which  she 
has  seen  during  her  nine  years  in  China: 

"First,  there  were  the  few  months  in  Ching  Hua  College,  a  few  miles  out  in 
the  country,  on  a  confiscated  prince's  estate.  The  buildings  were  poor  and 
insignificant;  the  students'  English  was  very  imperfect;  the  roads  to  the  city 
were  horribly  rough  and  the  rickshas  most  awfully  uncomfortable ;  the  faculty 
in  part  wore  queues  and  in  part  made  sad  messes,  in  their  inexperience, 
of  the  language.  But  now,  though  no  longer  identified  with  that  col- 
lege, my  loyal  soul  rejoices  in  its  wonderful  development.  Four  beautiful 
new  buildings  testify  to  the  high  academic  standards  attained,  one  of  them  being 
a  library  whose  camphorwood  shelves  are  filled  with  valuable  works  in  English 
as  well  as  in  Chinese,  and  readers  in  abundance  for  both  literatures  are  found 
in  the  great  reading  rooms.  The  indemnity  fund  which  used  to  run  the  school 
is  no  longer  supplied,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  an  understanding 
between  the  Foreign  Department  and  the  American  Legation  by  which  the 
splendid  beginning  will  be  fostered  and  this  promising  preparatory  school  be 
enabled  steadily  to  unfold  till  the  proportions  of  a  true  college  are  attained. 

"  I  left  Ching  Hua  to  travel  homeward  slowly  through  India  and  Egypt,  and 
ever  since  that  time  I  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  'mosque  and  minaret,'  of 
gorgeous  palace  and  noble  Taj,  the  thrill  of  the  vast  pyramid,  and  the  rose 
tints  of  Cairo  at  sunset. 

"But  it  was  China  that  called  me  back,  and  here  I  have  been  ever  since 
1914,  a  student  of  the  Chinese  language  and  teacher  of  Chinese  girls.  After 
five  years,  which  has  transformed  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  Peking  is 
still  dickering  over  official  tithes,  scheming  for  bigger  'squeeze,'  and  acting 
quite  disgracefully,  as  if  the  world  was  the  same  old  corrupt  and  narrow  place 
that  it  used  to  be.  One  Peking,  I  mean,  one  that  unfortunately  still  holds  on 
to  great  power.  But  another  force  has  arisen  that  defies  official  and  enemy 
alike,  and  the  old  Peking  is  having  to  reckon  with  this  wonderful  new  power. 
Peking  has  now  another  meaning  besides  the  sordid,  rasping  voice  of  the  self- 
seeking  official.  She  is  the  center  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students,  pro- 
moting patriotism  all  over  the  country.     .     .     . 
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"Among  the  educated  classes  there  seems  not  a  particle  left  of  the  ancient 
disdain  of  women.  College  girls  move  about  with  as  free  and  self-respecting 
an  air  as  any  Smith  or  Wellesley  girl  in  America.  You  have  all  heard  much  of 
Ginling,  our  sister  college  in  Nanking.  Every  Smith  woman  in  China  rejoices 
in  the  helpful  relation  that  has  been  established  between  Smith  and  Ginling. 
If  you  have  heard  too  little  of  the  college  in  Peking,  it  is  the  fault  of  us  who  live 
and  work  here  and  have  not  taken  time  to  write  you.  Our  college  was  started 
fifteen  years  ago  by  a  group  of  woman's  missionary  boards,  and  so  was  unde- 
nominational from  the  beginning.  The  founder  and  president  is  Miss  Luella 
Miner.  While  we  naturally  draw  most  largely  on  the  country  north  of  the 
Yangtze,  yet  among  our  eighty  young  women  there  are  students  from  four- 
teen provinces  with  more  than  that  number  of  dialects.  They  are  very  interest- 
ing, for  they  are  in  earnest,  they  are  efficient,  they  are  tremendously  patriotic 
and  full  of  zeal  for  social  service,  and  yet  they  are  friendly  and  full  of  fun. 

"The  form  of  pleasure  that  a  Chinese  student  loves  best,  from  kindergarten 
to  medical  school,  is  dramatics.  Our  students  played  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice "  (in  Chinese)  last  year,  and  recently  gave  a  presentation  of  a  Chinese  wed- 
ding by  way  of  entertaining  President  Pendleton  of  Wellesley. 

"It  is  the  Women's  College  that  has  kept  me  busy  for  the  past  five  years, 
during  which  I  have  experimented  on  the  students  in  teaching  them  chorus 
singing,  Bible  in  Chinese,  history  and  literature  in  English,  the  while  I  have 
tried  to  teach  my  poor,  stiff  tongue  to  utter  forth  something  intelligible  for 
practical  use.     .     .     . 

"Peking  is  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  friendly,  interesting  people  of  several 
nationalities,  and  sparkles  with  talk  of  new  movements  of  all  sorts.  As  you 
know,  it  is  the  center  of  the  largest  of  the  Rockefeller  medical  plants  in  the 
East,  and  to  see  the  great  Union  Medical  College  and  hospitals  under  construc- 
tion is  to  gasp  at  the  magnitude  of  what  the  future  holds  for  China.  One  of 
our  most  inspiring  guests  this  fall  was  Mr.  Robert  Woods,  who  with  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Bush,  Smith  '96,  spent  a  few  days  among  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
Kublai  Khan's  great  capital.  Probably  more  than  one  missionary  wished 
for  Mr.  Woods'  marvelous  grasp  of  facts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  you  all  see 
China  when  we  go  home  as  he  made  us  see  conditions  in  the  crowded  places  of 
America." 

In  a  letter  to  the  class  of  1897  Miss  Crane  writes: 

"  Our  college  has  one  great  new  interest  this  year,  the  possibility  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  new  Union  Medical  College.  All  the  work  there  is  to  be  done  in 
English.  .  .  -  We  are  also  extending  our  science  courses  with  a  view  to 
the  medical  preparation.  The  question  of  co-education  has  been  raised,  and 
if  our  union  with  Peking  University,  now  under  consideration,  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact  it  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  advanced  courses  may  be 
open  to  men  and  women  together.  Once  this  would  have  been  considered 
utterly  impossible;  but  the  recent  student  movement  demonstrated  the  char- 
acteristic attitude  on  the  part  of  Chinese  women:  they  have  no  shrinking 
from  anything  which  has  been  accepted  as  right  and  proper  by  authority." 
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Of  this  student  movement  with  its  "strikes,"  so  incomprehensible  to  western- 
ers, Edith  Wells  1902  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Tientsin  writes  as  follows: 

"Facing  the  situation  of  strikes  in  different  industries  all  over  the  world,  one 
is  amused  to  hear  that  students  are  striking  and  asks,  'What  are  they  striking 
for,  shorter  hours  or  easier  studies?'  The  student  strikes  in  China  have  had 
their  amusing  side;  there  has  been  a  dangerous  side  too,  for  in  some  places  I  am 
told  the  student  movement  is  being  used  as  a  tool  for  political  ends.  Moreover 
the  students  have  met  with  such  success  in  gaining  their  objects,  that  there  is 
a  danger  that  they  will  become  too  independent  and  try  to  overthrow  all 
authority.  .  .  .  There  is  a  possibility  that  such  a  spirit  may  be  developed 
among  Chinese  students  who  are  young  and  inexperienced  for  all  of  their 
splendid  enthusiasm  and  unselfishness.  But  on  the  whole  the  student  situa- 
tion in  China  today  is  something  far  bigger  and  more  momentous  than  anyone 
outside  of  China  can  understand.  The  students  are  not  primarily  questioning 
the  authority  of  their  teachers  nor  looking  for  a  holiday ;  but  they  have  seen 
their  country's  need  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning  and  are  offering  themselves  in 
her  service  as  truly  as  soldiers  in  a  time  of  war.  Their  part  is  a  campaign  of 
education,  letting  the  facts  be  known.  To  do  this  they  must  temporarily  stop 
their  studies  and  so  they  conduct  brief  strikes  until  the  immediate  object  is 
accomplished. 

"Recently  in  Peking  15,000  students  from  schools  of  all  grades,  boys  and 
girls,  met  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  to  call  attention  to  the  situation  in 
Foochow  where  several  students  had  been  killed.  They  had  closed  their  books 
and  left  their  seats  at  an  appointed  moment,  so  calculated  as  to  bring  them  to 
the  meeting  place  simultaneously  from  all  over  the  city.  On  the  line  of  march 
they  distributed  handbills  which  were  models  of  wisdom  and  understanding. 
One  I  read  merely  stated  the  facts  without  comment  and  ended  with  these 
words,  'These  things  should  be  known.'  After  a  few  brief  speeches  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  their  aim  accomplished ;  for  there  were  few  in  Peking 
that  day,  whether  they  could  read  or  not,  who  did  not  know  that  something 
of  importance  had  happened. 

"The  women  students  whom  I  have  known  realize  a  larger  responsibility  to 
the  community  than  just  keeping  it  informed  on  the  political  situation.  They 
spend  their  spare  time  going  into  homes  advising  the  women  to  let  their  little 
girls  have  natural  feet,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  bound  ones,  and  to  send 
them  to  school  that  their  minds  may  be  'unbound'  as  well.  During  the 
summer  many  girls  worked  in  their  own  villages  teaching  people  to  read  and 
to  understand  the  simple  rules  of  health.  Recently  forty  girls  from  the  Tientsin 
Government  Normal  School  came  to  a  friend  of  mine  and  asked  to  be  taught 
the  phonetic  script,  a  simplified  Chinese  writing  which  is  being  used  with 
illiterates.  They  are  studying  this  that  they  may  help  their  country  by  helping 
to  educate  the  women.  If  the  students  of  the  present  generation  keep  their 
vision  for  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  new  China  twenty  years  hence. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  working  for  women  and  girls  in  China  must  look  to 
these  colleges  to  furnish  the  real  leaders  for  the  work.     In  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
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Tientsin,  we  have  as  secretaries  a  member  of  the  first  class  graduated  from 
Ginling  College,  one  from  the  Union  Women's  College  of  Peking,  and  three 
from  Christian  schools  of  academy  grade.  They  are  unquestionably  leaders 
of  the  girls  and  women  here,  more  than  we  Americans  can  ever  be.  We  are 
content  to  help  to  train  them  in  methods  of  work  made  familiar  to  American 
women  through  years  of  larger  freedom  and  experience.  Among  my  friends 
here  in  Tientsin  I  number  some  Chinese  women  graduates  of  our  own  colleges, 
Wellesley,  Woman's  Medical  of  Philadelphia,  University  of  California,  Oberlin, 
and  others,  as  well  as  many  more  who  have  had  the  best  that  China  can  offer 
at  present  to  her  women  students.  One  of  the  joys  of  life  in  the  Orient  is 
friendship  with  these  girls  who  mean  so  much  to  their  own  people;  they  will 
not  always  need  us  but  we  are  glad  to  be  here  while  they  do." 

The  spirit  of  joy  in  the  service  of  China  breathes  in  all  the  letters  and  is 
enthusiastically  expressed  by  Clara  (Heywood)  Scott  1900,  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  who  gives  also  a  glimpse  of  the 
diversities  of  missionary  life. 

"Since  our  arrival  in  China,  my  husband  and  I  have  been  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  value  of  our  college  training.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
one  has  learned  that  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  foreign  field.  What- 
ever one  has  done  in  foreign  languages,  music,  calisthenics,  games,  drawing, 
type-writing,  nursing,  domestic  science,  all  the  various  branches  of  study,  all 
is  useful;  for  there  are  so  few  of  us  that  each  one  finds  herself  filling  many 
positions  never  before  dreamed  of .     .     .     . 

"A  new  phonetic  script  has  been  devised  by  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  do  away  with  the  appal- 
ling illiteracy  of  the  masses  in  China.  This  year  I  am  teaching  this  to  the  girls 
of  the  four  classes  in  the  High  School  (sixty  girls)  and  to  about  twenty-five 
women  in  the  Bible  Institute,  hoping  that  they  in  turn  can  teach  their  less 
fortunate  sisters  to  read  and  write. 

"  It  is  a  very  general  impression  at  home  that  a  young  man  or  woman  is 
throwing  away  chances  for  advancement — 'burying  one's  self  alive,'  so  to 
speak — to  come  out  to  the  foreign  field.  Here  we  feel  that  a  doctor,  nurse, 
kindergartner,  preacher,  educator, — all  have  a  field  of  usefulness  larger  than 
in  the  homeland,  where  many  of  the  professions  are  so  over-crowded. 

"Rather  than  feeling  that  we  are  'buried'  out  here,  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  biggest  things.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  the  changes  that 
have  come  to  this  country,  during  the  thirteen  years  since  we  came,  by  the 
throwing  off  of  the  Manchu  yoke:  the  desire  for  the  education  of  girls  as  well 
as  of  boys,  the  opium  reforms,  advance  along  many  lines,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  entertaining  in 
our  own  homes  more  people,  and  more  interesting  people,  in  a  single  month 
than  most  people  in  the  homeland  see  in  a  year:  world-travelers,  noted  special- 
ists in  education,  in  government,  and  in  religion;  officials  of  foreign  countries 
and  Chinese  leaders.     .     .     . 

"But  what  is  even  more  worth  while  than  being  in  the  midst  of  politica 
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and  other  happenings  of  vast  destiny  in  a  country  so  long  asleep  as  China  is 
to  have  a  part  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  this  people, 
especially  of  the  girls  and  women.  Think  of  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  land 
where  all  the  stages  of  historic  civilization,  from  the  earliest  and  most  primitive 
to  that  of  the  latest  development,  pass  in  panorama  before  one's  eyes!  That 
no  people  can  be  truly  great  while  its  women  are  illiterate  and  superstitious  and 
without  Christ  is  as  true  of  China  as  of  any  other  nation ;  and  it  is  plain  to  me 
that  the  most  strategic  use  I  can  make  of  my  life  is  to  spend  it  in  this  great 
enterprise — helping  to  mold  the  Christian  character  of  these  girls  and  women." 

The  last  letter  is  included  after  much  doubt  and  hesitation.  It  makes  so 
alluring  the  picture  of  domestic  life  in  China  that  discontent  with  occidental 
conditions  must  almost  of  necessity  follow.  Yet  here  it  is,  modified  only  by 
the  obvious  statement  that  teachers  and  missionaries,  even  in  China,  do  not 
maintain  establishments  of  twenty-seven  servants.  The  writer,  Mary  (Free- 
man) Bennett  1908  accounts  for  herself  in  this  manner: 

"I  haven't  much  to  tell  about  myself  except  that  I  am  in  Peking  solely 
because  my  husband  is,  and  that  if  the  International  Banking  Corporation  so 
desires  we  may  be  in  half  a  dozen  different  places  in  the  next  three  years. 

"To  us  living  in  the  Orient  comes  the  envious  wail  from  America:  'If  we 
had  only  one  of  your  dozen  servants.'  We  are  guiltily  conscious  of  those  dozen 
menials  overcrowding  our  kitchen  and  thereafter  write  less  of  the  ten-course 
dinner,  perfect  in  every  detail,  prepared  by  our  fifteen-dollar-per-month  Chinese 
chef,  while  we  think  more  of  our  suffering  sisters  in  the  States  who  are  vying 
with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  paying  a  beefsteak-and-potato  cook  the 
same  sum  per  week  plus  anything  else  she  wants.  Also  we  cease  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  that  China  'boy'  who  is  steward,  butler,  and  valet  rolled  into  one. 
He  it  is  who  engages  the  other  servants  and  he  it  is  who  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing from  coal-bin  to  china  closet,  for  the  stores,  the  silver,  and  the  master's 
shirts.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker,  or  their  Chinese  equiva- 
lents all  appear  at  his  bidding,  and  there  is  truly  nothing  that  seems  beyond 
him.     For  instance: 

'If  you  want  to  sack  the  coolie 

Or  import  a  brand  new  cook, 

If  you'd  like  a  baby  camel  for  a  pet, 

If  you  want  a  suit  of  clothes 

Or  a  length  of  garden  hose 

Or  some  chicken  a  la  king  at  3  A.  M. — 

If  it's  anything  beneath  the  sun 

You'll  be  sure  it  will  be  done 

If  you  simply  ring  the  bell  and  tell  the  boy.' 

'"Are  Chinese  servants  perfect?  Have  they  no  faults  at  all?'  you  will 
probably  ask.  Far  from  it.  Most  of  them  suffer  from  a  tendency  to  'squeeze' 
i.e.,  make  money  off  the  household  transactions  that  are  of  necessity  largely  in 
their  hands,  and  the  'taitai'  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  that 
tendency  within  bounds.     'Work  for  work's  sake'  is  not  their  slogan,  either, 
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and  the  housewife  who  allows  her  house  to  run  itself  soon  finds  the  work  left 
undone  while  the  servants  gossip  over  their  endless  cups  of  tea.  Again,  the 
newcomer  encounters  difficulty  in  'getting  the  idea  across,'  although  the  boy 
generally  speaks  some  English  and  understands  more.  The  amount  of  nervous 
energy  that  can  be  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  convey  a  perfectly  simple 
order  is  really  astonishing.  .  .  .  Keeping  house  in  China,  however,  is 
really  a  much  simpler  proposition  than  in  America  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions that  the  eight  servants  seem  seven  too  many  and  one  sighs  instead  for 
that  vanished  treasure  of  the  days  before  the  war — one  good  American  maid- 
of-all-work." 


WOMEN  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Margaret  Hamlin 

Miss  Hamlin  has  been  on  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  faculty  for  some  time.  Her  appointment  to  the 
position  of  Agricultural  Counsellor  for  women  who  want  to  work  on  the  land  proves  the  value  that  her  fellow  alumnae 
may  safely  set  on  her  advice  about  agricultural  opportunities  for  women  and  the  qualities  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.     Miss  Hamlin  is  Smith  1904. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Indian  squaw  women  have  done  agricultural  work  in 
this  country.  There  have  also  been,  since  early  Colonial  times,  some  women 
who  have  farmed  for  themselves.  During  and  since  the  late  war,  however, 
women  and  especially  educated  women  have  increasingly  become  interested 
in  agriculture.  Undoubtedly  this  interest  was  stimulated  by  war-time  emer- 
gency and  the  need  of  women's  services  on  the  land.  Even  before  the  war, 
however,  women  were  coming  to  agricultural  colleges  for  training. 

Although  the  name  "farmerette"  and  the  work  of  the  Land  Army  have 
become  familiar  to  the  general  public,  there  is  still  in  the  minds  of  many  much 
uncertainty  as  to  what  permanent  use  women  can  make  of  agricultural  training. 
There  is  also  failure  to  appreciate  the  appeal  which  farming  may  have  for 
women. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  that  the  woman  who  lives  on  a  farm  may  well  benefit 
by  agricultural  training.  The  farmer's  wife,  for  instance,  may  become  her 
husband's  very  efficient  partner.  Should  circumstances  require  her  to  run  the 
farm  alone  and  perhaps  bring  up  a  family  there,  she  will  be  well  equipped  to 
do  it.  Or  if  she  wishes  an  independent  income,  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  will 
open  to  her  many  ways  of  earning  it.  She  may  carry  on,  along  with  her  house 
work,  one  or  several  profitable  side  lines  of  her  own.  This  last  is  true,  too,  for 
the  farmer's  daughter.  If  she  wishes  to  farm  she  has  great  advantage  over 
her  city  cousin.  Not  only  is  her  knowledge  of  farm  ways  and  life  a  big  asset, 
but  while  still  living  at  home  she  can  start  any  one  of  a  number  of  agricultural 
enterprises  of  her  own.  Since  she  need  not  make  her  farming  pay  her  her 
living  from  the  start,  and  since  she  can  call  upon  her  family  for  extra  help  if 
she  needs  it,  her  chances  for  success  are  especially  good. 

Many  farmers'  daughters  are  realizing  this  and  are  making  a  good  start 
with  poultry  or  pigs  or  perhaps  a  few  cows  that  they  have  raised  from  calves. 
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Or  perhaps  they  have  started  an  orchard  while  still  in  school  and  are  now  find- 
ing themselves  engaged  in  a  profitable  enterprise.  Women  with  some  capital 
and  training  are  carrying  on  farms  of  their  own  with  success.  While  poultry 
raising,  small  fruit  growing,  vegetable  gardening,  and  flower  growing  probably 
offer  women  the  best  opportunity,  they  are  nevertheless  engaging  successfully 
in  practically  every  type  of  farming  which  interests  men. 

Beside  the  women  who  go  into  farming  because  of  environment  or  an  espe- 
cial liking  for  the  business,  there  are  those  who  have  left  some  other  occupa- 
tion and  turned  to  agriculture  because  of  some  disability  such  as  deafness  or 
poor  eyesight,  which  in  farming  is  much  less  of  a  disadvantage.  Often  the 
woman  who  spends  a  part  of  her  year  in  the  country,  as  the  summer  estate 
owner,  finds  in  agriculture  absorbing  interests — interests  which  may  often,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  turned  to  good  profit. 

Not  all  of  the  women  who  go  into  agriculture  farm  independently.  Some 
have  not  the  necessary  capital  or  experience.  For  these  women  there  are 
paid  agricultural  positions,  the  number  of  which  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
fact  the  call  to-day  for  women  agricultural  workers  is  larger  than  the  supply 
of  trained  women.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  current  labor  shortage,  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  women  have  been  proving  their  usefulness  in  this  field. 

There  are  many  calls  for  women  for  seasonal  work,  as  gardeners  on  summer 
places  or  workers  on  farms.  Positions  of  this  sort  often  offer  attractive  salaries 
with  pleasant  living  and  working  conditions.  The  work  may  be  caring  for 
grounds  or  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  or  small  fruits.  It  may  be  caring 
for  poultry  or  making  butter  and  feeding  and  milking  cows.  Whatever  it  is, 
the  experience  is  usually  good  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  woman  who 
intends  to  go  into  agriculture  seriously.  There  are  also  positions  for  permanent 
work,  with  a  prospect  for  advancement.  Women  are  already  filling  such,  as 
farm  or  estate  managers  or  as  forewomen  in  charge  of  various  special  depart- 
ments, such  as  poultry  plants,  greenhouses,  or  dairies,  or  as  general  farm 
workers.  Beside  these  positions  which  involve  practical  farm  work  or  manage- 
ment, there  are  chances  for  women  to  do  garden  supervision  work  and  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  as  well  as  some  opportunities  to  teach  agriculture  or 
to  do  research  work  in  the  sciences  allied  to  agriculture. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  recognized  the  need  of  women 
for  agricultural  training  and  is  now  building  a  new  dormitory  to  accommodate 
them.  It  has  also  further  provided  for  them  in  appointing  a  woman  as  Agri- 
cultural Counsellor  for  Women.  This  position  is  unique  in  this  country,  and 
is  just  what  the  name  implies.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  Counsellor  to 
advise  students  about  the  fields  of  agricultural  opportunity  which  are  open 
to  them,  and  the  training  most  suited  to  the  type  of  agriculture  which  they 
individually  choose.  The  Agricultural  Counsellor  also  assists  these  women 
in  getting  the  sort  of  farm  practice  that  they  particularly  need,  and,  when 
this  is  taken  during  the  college  course,  she  supervises  their  field  work.  She 
may  also  be  of  assistance  in  helping  the  students  to  find  suitable  positions  after 
leaving  college.     Women  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  agriculture 
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offers  an  opportunity  for  them  may  turn  to  the  Counsellor  for  advice.  She 
also  keeps  in  touch  with  many  women  who  are  farming  for  themselves.  From 
them  she  secures  information  that  is  of  great  practical  value  to  those  women 
who  are  preparing  themselves  to  farm. 

Agriculture  is  more  and  more  making  an  appeal  to  college  women,  since  they 
are  coming  to  realize  that  it  requires  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  training.  In  the  last  few  years  a  considerable  number  of 
women  college  graduates  have  been  students  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  During  their  summer  vacation,  also,  women  students  from  non- 
agricultural  colleges  often  take  the  summer  course.  This  affords  them  a 
chance  to  find  out  for  themselves  something  of  the  opportunities  which  agri- 
culture offers  and  whether  or  not  it  is  likely  to  appeal  to  them. 

For  the  woman  with  a  true  liking  for  country  life,  who  finds  in  work  on  the 
land  real  pleasureand  interest,  agriculture  increasingly  offers  good  opportunity. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  UNITS 

Ellen  T.  Emerson 

Early  in  March  came  the  good  news  that  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  had 
been  awarded  the  silver  medal  of  Reconnaissance  Francaise  by  the  French 
government,  and  that  Marie  Wolfs  1908  and  Frances  Valentine  1902  had  also 
been  awarded  medals.     The  citations  follow: 

Medaille  d'Argent  de  la  Reconnaissance  Francaise 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  societe  americaine:  cette  formation  s'est  occupee, 
depuis  l'automne  1917,  a  soulager  les  populations  civiles  eprouvees.  A  apporte 
une  aide  morale  et  materielle  precieuse  aux  habitants  des  regions  de  la  Somme 
Hbr6rees  apres  la  retraite  allemande  de  mars,  1917.  Au  cours  de  la  retraite 
de  l'armee  britannique,  en  mars,  191 8,  a  apporte  a  la  mission  francaise  et  a 
l'armee  britannique  un  concours  inestimable  pour  l'evacuation  de  la  population 
civile.  Les  infirmieres  americaines  de  cette  formation  conduisant  des  petites 
voitures  sanitaires  automobiles  ont  parcouru  inlassablement,  jour  et  nuit,  les 
localites  a  evacuer  sans  souci  du  danger,  ni  de  la  fatigue,  allant  chercher  des 
habitants  jusque  dans  les  regions  bombardees  et  faisant  preuve  en  maintes 
circonstances  de  calme  et  de  bravoure. 

Mile.  Valentine,  de  nationality  americaine,  membre  de  la  Croix  Rouge 
americaine  de  New  York;  a  aide,  sous  le  bombardement,  durant  l'offensive  de 
mars  et  avril,  1918,  a  l'evacuation  des  malades,  des  vieillards,  et  des  enfants,  et 
a  l'etablisement  des  cantines  et  dortoirs  sur  le  front  Montdidier,  Poix,  et  Beau- 
vais.  A  deja  pres  de  trois  ans  de  services  et  s'occupe  actuellement  du  ravi- 
taillement  de  trente  villages. 

Mile.  Wolfs,  de  nationality  americaine,  membre  de  la  Croix  Rouge  ameri- 
caine de  New  York;  a  aide,  sous  le  bombardement,  durant  l'offensive  demars  et 
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avril,  1918,  a  l'evacuation  des  malades,  des  vieillards,  et  des  enfants,  et  a  l'eta- 
blissement  de  cantines  et  dortoirs  sur  le  front  Montdidier,  Poix,  et  Beauvais. 
A  deja.  pres  de  trois  ans  de  services  et  s'occupe  actuellement  du  ravitaillement 
de  trente  villages.     Journal  Officiel  du  7  Fev.,  IQ20. 

The  Unit  is  still  at  Grecourt  (April  1),  but  has  cabled  that  about  April  15 
it  is  to  give  the  foyer,  library,  and  dispensary  to  the  Secours  D'Urgence,  a 
French  relief  society.  Anne  Chapin  says  of  it:  "We  are  always  impressed 
with  its  good  sound  qualities  and  with  the  actual  work  being  done  by  it." 
Mme.  Gory,  who  will  come  as  director  and  with  our  three  nurses  carry  on  the 
work,  is  a  very  able  French  lady  whom  we  knew  when  she  was  in  charge  of 
relief  work  and  a  foyer  civique  at  Roye  last  spring  under  this  same  society. 
We  are  delighted  that  she  will  now  be  in  charge  of  our  work.  For  some  time 
we  shall  continue  to  pay  the  expenses.  The  details  of  this  transfer  will  be  in 
a  later  Quarterly.  It  has  been  a  long  and  trying  process  to  arrange  the 
final  closing  up  of  Grecourt  and  the  opening  of  the  Hombleux  plant,  but  the 
small  Unit  has  done  exceedingly  well  despite  all  its  difficulties. 

The  fruit  trees  ordered  in  September  for  all  our  villages  finally  arrived  in 
January;  fortunately  the  ground  had  not  frozen,  so  the  delay  did  no  harm. 
Anne  Chapin  writes,  January  27:  "The  little  orchards  now  appear  on  all 
sides  as  you  walk  along  the  village  streets  and  are  a  goodly  sight,  even  if  we  did 
all  get  gray  hair  trying  to  get  the  trees  transported."  Dr.  Kinney,  the  dentist, 
was  with  the  Unit  for  some  weeks  holding  clinics  in  various  villages.  "Her 
business  is  thriving;  today  people  are  still  hanging  around  to  see  her.  Her 
fame  has  spread  and  they  come  on  foot  from  Offoy  and  Canizy  and  even  Muille, 
if  they  missed  a  chance  at  her  while  she  was  in  their  villages." 

The  dispensary  building  is  at  last  completed  and  the  director  writes,  Febru- 
ary 27,  of  selecting  vines  and  shrubs  to  plant  about  it.  "A  noble  band,  both 
male  and  female,  descended  on  the  lot  this  week,  buried  all  the  rubbish,  scraped 
and  cleared  the  land,  planted  box  and  fruit  trees,  relaid  walks,  and  planted  a 
hedge.  Tonight  is  the  night  the  foyer  is  open  for  games  for  grown-ups,  and 
also  the  reading  room.  Last  week  we  had  40  people  in  the  foyer  for  games; 
they  stayed  till  we  sent  them  home  at  9:30,  and  the  reading  room  was  overflow- 
ing with  people  of  all  ages." 

March  7 :  "We  have  had  meetings  with  the  local  doctors  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  free  dispensaries  regularly  in  all  our  centers,  we  to  pay  the  doctor 
500  francs  a  year  for  this  service.  Thursday  was  a  record  day,  for  every  one, 
with  his  baby  and  the  baby's  wagon,  gathered  on  our  terrain  and  stumbled 
over  the  masons  who  were  trying  to  finish  the  walks." 

As  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  Mr.  Miller  has  organized  troops  in  our  larger  villages, 
beginning  with  the  older  boys  of  from  thirteen  to  eighteen,  and  later  taking 
younger  ones.  They  have  regular  meetings,  in  which  they  take  much  interest, 
and  are  fixing  up  scout  headquarters  in  villages  where  a  ruined  building  is 
available  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Miller  has  also  been  translating  English  and 
American  scout  literature  and  is  arranging  for  a  good  scout  magazine,  which 
is  much  needed.     As  good  local  leaders  are  hard  to  find,  a  camp  will  be  held  in 
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the  Forest  of  Compiegne  this  summer  where  500  scout  masters  will  be  trained 
with  the  help  of  the  army. 

Of  the  Near  East  Unit  we  have  no  late  news,  for  mails  come  very  slowly  in 
winter;  but  these  interesting  quotations  from  letters  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
their  splendid  work  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Esther  Greene  writes, 
December  2:  "We  have  decided  to  turn  over  what  equipment  we  may  have 
when  we  leave  to  our  successors,  whether  Americans  or  Armenians.  We  feel 
that  by  another  summer  a  great  part  of  our  people  will  have  gone  to  their 
homes  and  there  will  be  needed  only  a  small  permanent  orphanage.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Malatia  people  were  killed  outright,  so  we  have  a  compara- 
tively small  number  here.  We  are  doing  what  work  we  can  among  the  Kurds 
and  Turks  but  it  is  hard  as  they  are  so  suspicious.  We  treat  many  in  the 
clinics  and  have  had  a  number  in  the  hospital.  We  have  picked  up  a  good 
many  from  the  streets,  when  they  were  too  weak  to  resist,  and  brought  them 
in.  Also  we  have  treated  a  good  many  for  scabies,  which  next  to  malaria  is 
the  great  curse  of  Malatia. 

"Our  work  is  going  pretty  well,  now  that  malaria  is  lessening  its  grip, 
though  its  after  effects  prevent  people  from  being  really  well  for  a  long  time. 
That  is  one  reason  we  feel  that  no  permanent  work  should  be  started  here,  as 
practically  everyone  here  has  it,  and  will  until  the  whole  drainage  system  is 
built  over. 

"We  plan  now  to  go  out  the  first  of  the  summer,  when  we  think  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  will  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  the  first  stages  of  the 
work  will  be  done.  Everything  depends  on  the  political  situation.  Everyone, 
Turk,  Kurd,  and  Armenian,  wants  America  to  take  the  mandatory.  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  satisfactory  solution.     We  are  eagerly  waiting  the  decision." 

Of  the  hospital  for  which  we  sent  $3,000  to  the  LTnit,  Elma  Guest  writes, 
December  2,  from  Malatia: 

"The  need  is  immediate  but,  we  hope,  temporary.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
save  a  great  many  lives  this  winter  (the  most  severe  weather  comes  in  January 
and  February).  If  the  political  unrest  is  ended  by  spring,  the  people  will  have 
six  or  eight  months  in  which  to  get  on  their  feet  before  next  winter.  This  is 
what  we  are  hoping,  and  why  we  believe  the  kind  of  emergency  work  we  are 
doing  is  so  worth  while. 

"Our  plan  is  for  a  fifty-bed  hospital;  the  present  infirmary  has  fourteen 
beds.  You  may  think  we  are  too  ambitious,  and  we  should  be,  were  it  not  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  A.C.R.N.E.  They  will  give  us  as  much  equipment  as 
they  can,  including  some  things  that  no  amount  of  money  could  bring  us  short 
of  four  or  five  months.  We  are  hoping  they  will  give  us  a  nurse  soon.  We  are 
trying  hard  to  get  more  room;  this  is  difficult  because  so  many  buildings  have 
been  destroyed. 

Justina  Hill's  letter  of  November  25  from  Harpoot  says: 

"The  cold  weather  has  come  to  stay,  also  the  rain,  a  delightful  combination 
where  there  are  very  few  window  panes  and  practically  no  artificial  heat.  I 
have  a  six-inch  kerosene  stove  in  the  laboratory  that  at  least  gets  my  hands 
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warm  enough  to  handle  test-tubes.  We  are  filling  the  windows  with  cloth,  but 
the  ventilation  is  still  rather  too  good.  The  hospital  patients  disappear  under 
the  bedclothes,  but  we  are  sorry  for  the  orphans.  It  seems  to  be  impossible 
ever  to  get  enough  of  anything  to  go  round.  If  they  get  shoes,  the  stockings 
give  out;  or  if  they  get  underwear,  the  outside  clothes  are  exhausted." 

Ruth  Henry  writes  from  Erivan  in  the  Caucasus,  December  22: 

"In  spite  of  various  employment  agencies  and  guards  at  the  door,  I  am  so 
besieged  with  applicants  for  work  that  it  seems  cruel  not  to  manufacture 
positions!  But  I  am  constantly  reminded  that  our  money  is  to  be  spent  for  the 
most  needy  and  not  for  those  who  are  merely  'out  of  work.'  The  refugee  prob- 
lem is  tremendous.  There  are  52,000  being  fed  daily  in  one  district,  and  every 
day  we  get  reports  from  the  orphanages  and  refugee  hospitals  of  the  shocking 
number  of  deaths.  Now  that  snow  has  come,  one  cannot  walk  two  blocks 
without  being  shocked  at  the  pitiable  people  who  haven't  the  warm  clothes 
they  need.  And  yet  back  of  all  the  outward  distress  lie  the  truths  which  we 
have  to  recognize;  so  many  of  the  refugees  sell  the  good  clothes  we  give  them 
— so  many  steal  from  their  benefactors! 

"The  orphanage  problem  grows  more  complex  every  day,  but  I  hope  I  grow 
steadier  with  it  all.  I  no  longer  take  every  alarming  story  to  Col.  Telford 
and  I  am  quite  able  now  to  say,  'I  don't  believe  that,'  or,  'That  is  my  business 
not  yours.' 

"We  are  sending  500  children  to  Alexandri  this  week  and  that  will  leave 
room  for  us  to  take  in  more  from  the  streets.  This  means  getting  all  provided 
with  bedding,  clothes,  and  food,  and  of  course  medical  inspection.  We  are 
trying  hard  to  stamp  out  trachoma,  scabies,  and  favus  in  the  orphanage,  and 
we  have  separate  concentration  places  for  each  disease.  The  head  of  the 
medical  department  is  wonderfully  efficient.  We  try  not  to  tread  on  each 
others'  toes  in  our  work. 

"Have  I  told  you  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  re-unite  relatives?  One 
well-dressed  orphan  boy  brought  a  ragged,  dirty  little  lad  into  my  office  and 
begged  that  we  take  him  into  the  orphanage  too.  We  cross-questioned  both 
and  satisfied  ourselves  that  they  were  brothers  who  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  three  years.  Oh,  the  joy  in  their  faces  when  I  wrote  the  papers  admitting 
him!" 

Thanks  to  Morley  Sanborn  Linton  and  many  other  alumnae,  several  boxes 
of  clothing  have  been  sent  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams  in  Veles,  Serbia,  where 
she  has  an  orphanage  under  a  Serbian  Child  Welfare  organization.  She  writes, 
December  22:  "There  was  some  fighting  here  in  the  early  days  of  the  war; 
during  the  occupation  the  Bulgars  treated  the  people  most  cruelly;  some  of 
the  nearby  villages  were  totally  destroyed  and  all  the  older  people  murdered. 
It  is  for  the  children  in  them  that  we  are  specially  anxious  to  provide.  I  hope 
eventually  to  accommodate  100."  She  says  she  is  anxious  to  let  the  Serbians 
themselves  support  the  work  largely,  but  that  clothes,  sheets,  towels,  stockings, 
and  shoes  they  are  powerless  to  supply,  for  they  are  not  to  be  had. 
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Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for  the  Alumnae 
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tional  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Forty- 
sixth  Session. 

Nicholl,  Louise  T.  1913.  Choir  Boys  on 
Christmas  Eve,  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Dec. 

Ormsbee,  Mary  R.  1907  (Mrs.  Whitton). 
Courts  of  Law  and  their  Use  [and]  Natural- 
ization for  Women,  N.  Y.  National  Board 
of  Y.  W.  C.  A. — The  Mechanics  of  Living 
Beautifully,  in  House  Beautiful,  Mar. 

Patton,  Marion  K.  1910  (Mrs.  Waldron). 
Your  Soul  in  My  Two  Hands,  in  Century, 
Mar. 

Piper,  Margaret  R.  1901.  Sylvia  Arden  De- 
cides.    N.  Y.,  Grosset. 

Russell,  Annie    M.    1886    (Mrs.    Marble). 


The  Children's  Quest. — Women  Who  Came 
in  the  Mayflower.     Boston,  Pilgrim  Press. 

Savage,  Clara  1913.  The  Flying  Chance,  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  Feb. 

fSwett,  Margery  1917.  The  Booklover's 
Footstool,  in  Fashion-Art,  beginning  Aug., 
1919.  [February,  1920,  contains  a  review 
of  Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert's  A  Woman  of 
Thirty] — A  College  that  has  Never  Closed 
its  Gates  [Smith  College],  in  Fashion-Art, 
Mar. — Winter  Wife,  in  Poetry,  Feb. 

fWardner,  Elizabeth  1918.  In  Michigan, 
in  Social  Syndrome,  Feb. 

Wild,  Laura  H.  1892.  Present  Day  Defini- 
tion of  Christianity.  N.  Y.  Woman's 
Press. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


11 


Birthday  presents  may 
GIVE.  HER  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  girl, 

A   LIFE  and    some    may    be    the 

MEMBERSHIP  recipients  of  engagement 
and  wedding  gifts,  but  the 
college  girl  offers  an  additional  opportunity 
to  admiring  parents  and  relatives  at  the  time 
of  her  graduation.  One  may  picture  what  a 
variety  of  form  these  graduation  presents 
may  take.  It  remained  for  an  alumna  of 
1886  to  discover  a  double-edged  (gilt-edged, 
too)  proof  of  affection  in  the  form  of  a  life 
membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association. 
T,h,is  a  fond  aunt  recently  gave  to  her  graduat- 
ing niece.  Her  choice  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  alumnae  who  have  members  of  their  family 
in  Smith  College.  It  has  been  customary  for 
one  class,  1881,  to  give  to  each  daughter  of 
the  class  a  Commencement  gift  of  some  sort, 
but  '81  never  made  the  wonderful  discovery 
above  mentioned. 

Every  year  the  Association  tries  to  inspire 
the  graduating  class  to  acquire  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  membership  in  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. Only  life  membership  can  hold  this 
perfect  percentage  to  the  end.  But  many 
graduates  cannot  spare  $30  for  the  purpose, 
and  later  the  annual  dollar  is  often  overlooked 
and  membership  lapses.  On  the  other  hand, 
— and  here  is  where  the  double  edge  comes  in, 
— a  life  membership  given  to  the  graduate 
serves    the    Association    by    adding    to    its 


endowment,  and  incidentally  by  lessening  the 
heavy  expenses  of  collecting  and  recording 
annual  dues;  and  it  serves  the  girl  by  saving 
her  a  lifelong  annual  trouble,  at  the  same  time 
showing  her  how  thoroughly  the  older  alum- 
nae of  Smith  believe  in  their  College  and  their 
Association. 

Nina  E.  Browne  1882. 

Dear  Editor:     To  a  gray, 
YES  spectacled,  dowdy,  narrow- 

THANK  YOU!  minded  schoolma'am  there 
was  something  delightfully 
callow  in  Sarah  Charlotte  Clement's  letter 
"No  Thank  You!"  in  let  us  talk  of  many 
things  for  February.  Bless  her  heart!  She 
will  soon  find  her  own  niche  in  the  world  and 
doubtless  fill  it  admirably.  Meanwhile  let 
her  waste  no  pity  on  us,  please.  It  is  one 
of  the  wonderful  facts  of  life  that  we  have  our 
compensations,  and  we  would  not  exchange 
them  for  the  figure  of  a  Venus,  the  clothes  of 
a  wax  dummy,  or  the  "breadth  of  view" 
of  a  parlor  Bolshevist. 

Yours  with  appreciation, 
Mary  Clement  Robinson,  1890, 
Dean  of  Bangor,  Maine,  High  School 
On  looking  up  Miss  Clement  in  the  alumnae 
register   I   find  that  she  is  a  Vermont  girl. 
Who  knows  if  she  is  my  fortieth  cousin?     My 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Clement  and  she 
was    born    in    West    Fairlee,    Vermont.     If 
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S.C.C.  belongs  to  our  line,  the  teaching  germ 
is  in  the  blood  so  thoroughly  that  she  will 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  overcome  its  insidious 
influence.  M.  C.  R. 

I  don't  claim  to  be  a  "genius"  or  a  "human 
dynamo,"  but  I  speak  from  six  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  and  I  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  it  may  be  the  most  enlivening  and 
broadening  kind  of  a  "job." 

Did  you  ever  stand  face  to  face  with  ninety 
wide-awake,  unscrupulous,  unmoral  bits  of 
humanity,  aged  five  years,  products  of  old 
world  heritage,  and  try  to  pit  your  wits 
against  theirs?  They  can  think  up  more 
original  ideas  (and  mischief)  in  a  minute  than 
the  same  number  of  grown  persons  would 
think  of  in  a  day,  and  what  is  more  they  dare 
to  put  it  over.  You  must  have  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  the  patience  of  Job  to  meet 
these  clever,  restless  little  human  beings. 
You  must  have  the  wisdom  of  the  doctor  or 
nurse  to  know  how  to  bandage  wounds  and 
how  to  detect  infectious  diseases  and  tell 
whether  inattention  comes  from  poor  eye- 
sight or  constipation.  You  must  have  the 
wisdom  of  the  skilled  tradesmen  (in  all 
trades)  to  help  the  children  with  their  prob- 
lems of  construction,  for  the  manual  arts  are 
now  coming  into  their  own.  You  must  have 
the  wisdom  of  the  naturalist  to  answer  all 
their  questions.  Can  you  tell  off-hand,  now, 
where  fire  came  from,  why  elephants  have 
trunks  and  dogs  do  not,  why  horses  can't 
talk,  and  who  laid  the  first  egg?  That  is  a 
typical  daily  catch  of  questions. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  a  German- 
American  community  during  the  war.  And 
if  the  making  of  real,  one  hundred  per  cent 
Americans  out  of  German-born  or  tradition- 
ally German-bred  children  isn't  a  real  live  bit 
of  patriotism,  I  don't  know  what  is.  At 
least  I  found  it  quite  satisfying  after  having 
been  turned  down  for  over-seas  work. 

I  don't  want  to  preach  about  the  teacher 
shortage  and  the  failure  of  compulsory  school 
laws  and  such-like  pessimistic  subjects;  the 
magazines  and  papers  are  full  of  them.  But 
I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of  college- 
trained  women  to  the  profession  through 
whose  service  their  education  came.  And  I 
plead  particularly  for  the  elementary  school. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man-sized  job,  it  is  in  the 
elementary  school  to-day.     It  is  a  job  calling 


for  the  highest  kind  of  training  in  psychology, 
hygiene,  social  science,  and  general  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  job  that  calls  for  an  alert  mind, 
ready  sympathies,  keen  understanding,  man- 
ual dexterity  and  mental  agility.  The  kind 
of  teacher  that  can  fulfill  these  demands  need 
never  be  afraid  of  becoming  mentally  dowdy, 
and  with  the  present  rapidly  increasing  sal- 
aries neither  need  she  fear  personal  dowdi- 
ness. 

Not  that  life  is  made  up  entirely  of  intellect 
and  clothes.  There  is  also  the  humorous 
side,  the  fun-loving  side,  of  our  natures  to  be 
satisfied.  Surely  nowhere  is  there  a  greater 
assemblage  of  keen  wits,  joyous  outlook,  and 
diversity  of  temperament  than  in  a  public 
school  room.  It's  fun — -that  is  what  teaching 
is!  And  with  so  much  stimulation  how  can 
any  self-respecting  person  become  narrow- 
minded? 

I  left  college  with  one  dominating  idea: 
to  be  of  service  in  the  world.  I  think  that 
is  the  Smith  ideal.  I  wish  more  Smith 
graduates  would  consider  this  form  of  service, 
and  I  could  wish  them  nothing  better  than 
that  they  should  find  the  joy  in  it  that  I  have 
found. 

Sarah  A.  Marble  1912. 

Are  you  to  have  anyone  present  the  point 
of  view  of  the  woman  who  says  with  Miss 
Clement  "  No  I  thank  you!"  from  twenty-two 
to  thirty-five  or  forty,  but  who  then  begins  to 
feel  strongly  the  Lure  of  the  Young,  and 
might,  I  believe,  be  a  great  enrichment  to 
the  teaching  ranks,  could  the  connection  be 
made? 

Helen  F.  Greene  1891. 

In  spite  of  the  fact 
TRAINING  FOR  that  I  still  look  upon 
EXAMINATIONS  teaching  as  the  most 
absorbing  of  professions, 
after  six  years  of  preparing  students  in  Latin 
for  college,  I  left  the  teaching  field  for  several 
reasons.  As  the  first  reason,  in  order  that  I 
may  avoid  an  anti-climax,  I  might  give  the 
one  which  in  reality  touches  me  the  least:  the 
desire  for  a  larger  salary.  Every  one  wants 
that  and  needs  it  in  these  days,  but  it  is  such 
a  common  plea  that  it  need  not  be  empha- 
sized. My  second  reason  for  changing  from  a 
work  that  I  loved  was  the  precarious  condition 
of  Latin  in  the  schools.     If  I  were  to  go  on 
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teaching  the  Classics,  I  should  want  to  study 
further,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
made  me  realize  that  if  a  change  had  to  be 
made,  it  had  better  take  place  while  it  was 
still  possible  to  make  the  adaptations  which 
grow  steadily  harder  as  one  grows  older.  The 
last  reason,  and  to  me  the  most  important 
one,  is  based  upon  my  feeling  of  indecision 
regarding  education  in  general  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Classics  in  particular.  I  felt  that 
I  might  get  a  better  perspective  of  the  thing 
if  I  should  look  at  it  from  another  angle  for 
a  time.  As  it  was,  the  pressure  of  the  col- 
lege entrance  examination  requirements  took 
away,  it  seemed  to  me,  much  of  the  joy  of 
teaching.  There  was  never  any  time  to  stop 
for  things  which  might  add  interest  to  the 
work  and  perhaps  make  the  class  take  more 
kindly  to  a  detested  subject;  there  was  ever 
present  a  sense  of  being  hurried,  of  feeling 
that  just  so  many  points  must  be  covered  by 
a  certain  date,  if  the  students  were  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  the  examination  questions. 
However  much  one  might  try  to  teach  Latin, 
there  was  always  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  really  merely  answers  to  questions  that 
were  being  driven  home.  This  feeling  was 
not  due  to  an  obsession  on  my  part  that  all 
tasks  should  be  lightened  for  the  young  and 
that  children  should  be  allowed  to  give  up 
when  interest  was  temporarily  lost.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  mental  and  moral  value 
of  good  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  the  necessity  of  mental  alertness  in  class 
if  class  work  is  to  be  of  any  benefit. 

Possibly  my  view  of  the  situation  is  warped 
by  the  fact  that  I  spent  four  years  of  my 
teaching  career  in  trying  to  patch  up  poor 
foundations  and  often  had  to  send  girls  up 
for  examinations  who  had  enough  of  a  veneer 
of  Latin  to  get  them  into  college,  when,  if 
their  teachers  had  been  a  judge  of  their  fit- 
ness for  college,  they  would  never  have  been 
enrolled  as  freshmen  to  be  a  drag  in  under- 
graduate classes.  Doubtless  the  examina- 
tion system  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for 
estimating  a  student's  eligibility  for  the  higher 
education,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
element  in  it  which  not  only  destroyed  much 
of  my  pleasure  in  preparing  classes  for  college, 
but  in  so  many  cases  seemed  to  miss  the  mark 
of  securing  real  preparation.  I  believe  that 
many  teachers  of  subjects  other  than  the 
Classics  often  regret  that  they  are  teachers  in 
4 


secondary  schools  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  hemmed  in  by  the  inflexibility 
of  the  college  entrance  requirements. 

The  songs  of  battle, 
SONGS  FOR  which  are  wont  to  accom- 
THE  FUND  pany  a  great  effort,  have 
been  singularly  lacking  in 
the  annals  of  the  Smith  College  Fund.  Only 
the  lovely  tribute  to  our  founder  and  our 
presidents  by  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  1898 
and  the  following  new  verses  for  "  Alma 
Mater"  by  Helen  Hoyt  1920  and  Mary  G. 
Short  192 1  have  come  to  our  attention.  Let 
us  have  songs  and  then  more  songs  for  the 
cheering  of  the  districts  and  for  celebrating 
the  victory  at  Commencement! 

There'll  be  4  million  dollars, 

Oh,  college  great  and  true, 

From  all  your  loyal  workers 

To  build  you  buildings  large  and  new. 

We're  going  to  raise  you  money 

To  pay  the  faculty; 

To  spread  their  bread  with  butter 

They  need  a  larger  fee. 

So,  gladly  working  for  you  daily, 

Your  treasury  we  soon  will  fill; 

Oh,  fairest,  fairest  Alma  Mater, 

You  hold  and  claim  us  still. 

We  need  a  music  building, 
We  need  a  larger  gym, 
We  also  need  a  pool 
Where  more  than  five  can  swim. 
But  there's  a  greater  reason 
Why  everyone  should  give; 
We  want  new  dormitories, 
We  need  a  place  to  live. 
So,  gladly  working  for  you  daily, 
Your  treasury  we  soon  will  fill; 
Oh,  fairest,  fairest  Alma  Mater, 
You  hold  and  claim  us  still. 


HUSBANDS   AT 
COMMENCEMENT 


Last  summer,  one 
of  my  class  sent  me 
the  message  which 
I  quote  below.  I 
thought  at  first  that  this  was  too  crowded  a 
year  to  bring  up  such  a  matter;  then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  was  perhaps  the  psycho- 
logical moment  to  provide  something  more  for 
the  husbands  of  alumnae  at  Commencement, 
since  many  of  them  are  doing  such  valiant 
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service  for  the  Fund.  At  least  there  might  be 
an  attractive  room  with  comfortable  chairs 
and  the  daily  papers!  I  think  at  our  last 
reunion  the  few  piazza  chairs  we  hired  from 
Mr.  Fitts  for  our  headquarters  made  the 
place  one  to  linger  in.  Perhaps  there  always 
has  been  such  a  room  but  I  do  not  remember 
it.     Here  is  the  letter  I  refer  to. 

"...  I  want  to  pass  on  to  you  some- 
thing I've  thought  about  a  whole  lot.  Is 
there  any  way  that  Commencement  and 
reunions  at  Smith  can  be  made  to  include  our 
husbands?  I  have  had  wonderful  times  with 
Mr.  Vickers  at  his  class  reunions  at  Cornell, 
and  if  I  am  able  hope  to  go  again  next  year. 
It  makes  me  feel  mean  that  I  can't  return 
the  courtesies  at  Smith.  Even  at  the  class 
supper  they  had  some  tables  for  the  wives, 
and  we  stayed  through  all  the  speeches  and 
nonsense.  This  is  only  thrown  out  as  a  mor- 
sel to  cogitate  over.  Maybe  in  the  Council 
or  other  seats  of  the  mighty  the  seed  may  be 
dropped  and  sometime  it  may  sprout." 
Emma  E.  Porter, 
Secretary  of  1897. 

Dear  Miss  Bunion: 
BROADENING  In    response    to    your 

OUR  INTERESTS  appeal  in  the  Quar- 
terly for  suggestions, 
may  I  say  first  that  I  have  not  read  a 
number  of  the  Quarterly  for  many  years 
without  feeling  that  I  have  learned  much 
about  the  College  and  the  alumnae  that  I  was 
glad  to  know,  and  without  having  my  heart 
distinctly  warmed  for  my  Alma  Mater. 

I  am  wondering,  however,  if  now  the  bring- 
ing together  of  all  college  women,  as  we  see 
it  in  our  work  for  our  Fund,  might  not  well 
find  some  expression  in  all  the  college  alumnae 
publications,  as  it  did  in  our  last  number  in 
the  A.C.A.  article.  Could  they  not  all  be 
"syndicated"  for  perhaps  two  leading  articles 
during  the  year;  would  the  editors  not  feel 
justified  in  asking  for  contributions  that  were 
to  reach  perhaps  10,000  college  women  when 
they  might  hesitate  to  ask  for  the  smaller 
"audience"  of  a  single  college?  And  is  not 
our  Fund  raising  really  a  broadening  process 
for  us,  one  that  is  clearly  enlarging  our  interest 
in  all  educational  matters? 

Could  not  the  widened  interest  be  met  also 
by  news  from  other  colleges:  the  distinctive, 
significant  items  like  the  establishment  of  the 


Anna  Howard  Shaw  chair  of  Citizenship  at 
Bryn  Mawr?  Many  of  these  we  fail  to  see, 
particularly  if  we  require  a  holiday  now  and 
then  from  Boston  Transcript  reading! 

Helen  F.  Greene  1891. 


THE  BASIS  OF 
JOHNNY  CAKE 


We  are  only  two  of  the 
large  body  of  alumnae, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  we 
speak  for  many  in  ex- 
pressing our  indignation  at  the  attitude  of 
mind  shown  in  the  Johnny  Cake  article  in 
the  November  Quarterly.  We  agree  most 
heartily  with  all  that  Dr.  McConnell  has  said 
in  reply  to  it  in  the  February  Quarterly. 
Mrs.  Fahnestock  has  spoken  frankly;  may 
we  without  offence  do  likewise? 

To  emphasize  our  point  let  us  take  the 
Johnny  Cake  refuge  as  our  figurative  basis. 
Here  is  a  housewife  who  cannot  bear  to  con- 
template the  punishment  of  our  enemies  in 
the  World  War  nor  the  imprisonment  of  the 
evaders  of  the  draft,  and  who  says,  "Let's 
make  johnny  cake.  Thank  goodness,  three 
times  a  day  I  have  some  solid  faith  and  inter- 
est in  the  immediate  future."  Take  the 
recipe  for  her  johnny  cake, — what  does  it 
imply?  A  faith  in  tradition  and  in  results 
proved  by  experience.  The  ingredients, — 
what  lies  behind  them?  In  even  the  simplest 
recipe  we  must  have  corn  meal.  Now  corn 
meal  in  one's  kitchen  ready  for  use  means  a 
long  story  of  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
grinding,  and  transportation, — the  uninter- 
rupted progress  of  honest,  patient  work,  and 
conditions  that  make  such  work  possible. 
The  benefits  of  all  this  are  enjoyed  by  the 
maker  and  consumer  of  johnny  cake  whose 
own  theories,  full  of  sentimentalism,  and 
opposed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  sturdy  ideals 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  would  throw  off  all 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  stable 
conditions  necessary  for  its  production. 
Where  would  our  harvests  be,  and  our  pro- 
ductive labor  conditions,  if  Germany  were 
to  devastate  our  land  as  she  did  that  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  as  she  most  cer- 
tainly aimed  to  do,  as  shown  by  her  plots 
against  us  and  her  desire  to  become  the 
economic  master  of  the  entire  world?  If  in 
the  face  of  such  a  menace,  it  becomes  a  stern 
necessity  to  take  up  arms,  what  of  those  who, 
while  enjoying  their  johnny  cake  and  their 
three  times  a  day  'solid  faith  and  interest  in 
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the  immediate  future,'  are  not  willing  to 
strike  one  blow  to  defend  it  and  all  the  pleas- 
I  ant  and  precious  life  privileges  that  it  sym- 
bolizes. These  have  been  won  by  the  labor 
and  thought  of  the  generations  of  Americans 
who  have  striven  for  their  upbuilding.  The 
Germans'  aims  and  ambitions  would  have 
swept  away  all  this,  and  yet  Mrs.  Fahnestock 
is  made  miserable  by  thinking  of  their  just 
and  richly  deserved  punishment.  Senti- 
mental sympathy  with  the  criminal,  who  is 
but  paying  the  inevitable  penalty  of  his 
crime,  is  a   morbid  manifestation.     What  of 


those  sinned  against,  the  sufferers  from  the 
crime? 

We  need  a  more  clear-seeing  sympathy,  a 
sturdier  faith,  and  courage  to  face  issues 
squarely  and  to  know  when  a  crisis  demands 
our  life's  blood.  Is  not  this  a  time  to  stand 
by  our  civilization,  and  do  constructive  work 
in  order  to  hold  fast  the  best  that  has  been 
won  by  the  great  struggle  of  the  World  War, 
rather  than  to  lament  the  punishments  that 
were  its  necessary  and  just  accompaniment? 
Helen  Makepeace  Lillie  1899 
Anne  Barrows  Seel  ye  1897 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  speakers  at  Vespers  have 
been:  Rabbi  Stephen  Samuel  Wise  of  New 
York  City;  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  Hartford;  Rev.  Ray- 
mond Calkins  of  Cambridge;  Lyman  Abbott; 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston,  president  of  Gin- 
ling  College,  China;  Henry  H.  Tweedy  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Practical  Religion;  Pres. 
William  P.  Faunceof  Brown  University;  Rev. 
Richard  Clapp  of  Northampton;  Rev.  Oscar 
Maurer  of  New  Haven;  Sherwood  Eddy; 
Professor  Kirsopp  Lake  of  Harvard  University. 

Concerts. — The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  on  Feb.  18;  Rudolph  Ganz  on 
Mar.  11;  sonata  recital  for  violin  and  piano 
by  David  and  Clara  Mannes  on  Mar.  24; 
George  Hamlin  on  Apr.  14. 

The  Smith  College  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rebecca  Holmes 
of  the  Department  of  Music,  gave  its  fifteenth 
annual  concert  on  Mar.  17. 

On  Feb.  25  Miss  Goode  of  the  department 
of  Music  gave  her  first  concert  since  her 
return  from  Red  Cross  work  in  Europe. 

A  Phaneian  Harp  Ensemble  was  given  on 
Apr.  10  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frazier 
and  Miss  Dale  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

An  Organ  Recital  was  given  by  the  pupils 
of  Associate  Professor  Wilson  T.  Moog  on 
Mar.  11. 

A  Student  Recital  was  given  on  Mar.  9. 

Fritz  Kreisler  gave  a  concert  on  Mar.  1  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund. 

Week  of  Prayer. — Dr.  Raymond  Calkins 


of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  the  speaker  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer  services,  Feb.  8-13. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given  since  January:  "  Poland  and  Her 
Neighbors,"  by  Miss  Marie  A.  Czaplicka, 
Oxford  University  lecturer;  "Peace  Con- 
ference at  Paris,"  by  Alexander  Whyte, 
M.  P.;  "The  Private  Correspondence  of 
James  Boswell,"  by  Professor  Chauncey  B. 
Tinker  of  Harvard;  "Economic  Problems  of 
To-day,"  by  Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip;  a 
series  of  four  lectures  on  "Problems  in 
British  Administration,"  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Barker;  "The  Press  and  the  War,"  by  Major 
A.  Hamilton  Gibbs;  "History  and  Design  of 
Jewelry,"  by  Miss  Harriet  Keith  Forbes; 
"Some  Principles  of  Artistic  Construction  in 
Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  Professor  Albert 
Feuillerat  of  the  University  of  Rennes;  "The 
Pressure  of  Light  and  Some  of  Its  Cosmical 
Consequences,"  by  Professor  Ernest  Fox 
Nichols  of  Yale  University;  "The  Federal 
Reserve  and  Inflation,"  by  the  late  Professor 
Emerick  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  at  Smith  College;  "The  Life  of 
Christ,"  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Smith  of  the 
Department  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Smith 
College;  "Characters  and  Currents  in 
Italian  History  Since  1870,"  by  Professor 
Raffaello  Piccoli  of  the  Department  of 
Italian;  "Primitive  Religion,"  "The  Reac- 
tion of  Physical  Environment  on  Racial 
Characteristics,"  "An  Anthropological  Expe- 
dition to  Siberia  in  1914,"  by  Miss  Marie  A. 
Czaplicka;    "Italy  of  To-day  and  To-mor- 
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row,"  by  Signorina  Italia  Garibaldi;  "Voca- 
tional Opportunities  in  Christian  Work,"  by 
Professor  Laura  Wild  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College;  "Special  Vocational  Opportunities 
for  Women,"  by  Miss  Emma  P.  Hirth,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information 
of  New  York  City;  Readings  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Valentine  Louden  of  the  Department  of 
Spoken  English  at  Smith  College;  "Oppor- 
tunities for  Social  Work,"  by  Miss  Clare  M. 
Tousley  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  City;  "Wild  Birds  and  How  to 
Attract  Them,"  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes; 
"Vocational  Opportunities  in  Psychological 
Work,"  by  Miss  Ruth  Clark,  formerly  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology; 
"Songs  of  the  Cowboy,"  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Lomax  of  the  University  of  Texas;  "The 
Recovery  of  Greek  Principles  of  Design," 
by  Jay  Hambidge,  visiting  lecturer  at  Yale 
University;  "Souvenirs  d'un  Ecouteur,"  by 
M.  Louis  Cons  of  Princeton  University; 
"The  Cursed  Dancers  and  Death  Dances," 
by  Professor  Gordon  H.  Gerould  of  Princeton 
University;  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Foreign 
Missions,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Bible. 

Faculty  Notes. — Professor  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  head  of  the  Department  of  History, 
is  spending  his  sabbatical  leave  of  absence 
during  the  second  semester,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  engaged  in  research  work  for  the  Car- 
negie Foundation. 

Associate  Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
has  recently  been  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Institute  Internationale  de  Sociologie  at 
Paris. 

Miss  Martha  Beckwith  of  the  English 
Department  has  been  appointed  to  the  post 
of  Associate-Research-Professor  in  Folk-Lore 
at  Vassar  College. 

Dr.  O.  T.  Robert,  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  French,  has  been  awarded 
"The  Palmes  Academiques"  in  recognition 
of  his  service  in  War  Relief  Work. 

Assistant  Professor  Withington  of  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture has  been  named  Officier  d'Academie  by 
the  French   Minister  of   Public   Instruction. 

Miss  Helen  Landon  of  the  Department  of 
Spoken  English  has  been  elected  chairman 
for  the  department  during  the  absence  of 
Professor  Anna  Hosford. 

Miss  Clara  Davidson  of  the  Bible  Depart- 


ment will  be  absent  for  the  rest  of  the  year  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  her  father. 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  Montgomery  of  the  Bible 
Department  will  be  absent  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  on  account  of  illness. 

Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Registrar,  has 
returned  to  Northampton  but  has  not  as  yet 
taken  up  her  regular  duties. 

Miss  Mary  Merrow  Cook  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  French  will  leave  in  June  for  a  sum- 
mer of  travel  and  study  in  Europe. 

Professor  Everett  Kimball  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Con- 
stitutional Obstacles  to  International  Poli- 
tics" in  several  small  towns  in  Virginia, 
Mar.  n-15. 

President  Neilson  made  a  trip  through  the 
West  for  the  Fund,  Mar.  16-Apr.  10. 

Professor  Walton  Hale  Hamilton  of  Am- 
herst College  will  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Economics  and  Sociology  Department  caused 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Charles  F. 
Emerick. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Foster,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  will  serve  as  American 
representative  at  the  International  Institute 
for  Girls  in  Spain  next  year.  Miss  Cheever, 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  occupies  this 
position  at  present. 

Dr.  A.  Warren  Stearns  of  Boston,  Medical 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  will  fill  the  place  of  Dr. 
Edith  Spaulding  who  is  unable  to  continue 
her  work  as  Professor  of  Social  Psychiatry 
in  the  Smith  College  Training  School  for 
Social  Work. 

Miss  Mira  Wilson,  general  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Association  at  Smith  College,  is 
teaching  some  classes  in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Clara  Davidson. 

Miss  Julia  Caverno  of  the  Department  of 
Greek,  Miss  Helen  Story  of  the  Department 
of  History,  and  Mr.  Robert  S.  Smith  of  the 
Department  of  Biblical  Literature  are  taking 
Miss  Montgomery's  classes. 

Miss  Aida  A.  Heine  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  will  sail  for  France  on  June  9  to 
study  in  the  Universities  in  Paris  and  London 
during  the  summer  and  the  first  semester  of 
next  year.  This  is  Miss  Heine's  sabbatical 
year.  During  her  stay  abroad  she  will  devote 
much  of  her  time  to  research  work  in  geology. 

Miss  Mary  Dunham,  A.  B.,  of  Indiana 
University,    a    graduate   of    the    New    York 
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State  Library  School,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  College. 

Associate  Professor  H.  G.  Townsend  of 
the  Department  of  Education  was  appointed 
president  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education. 

Professor  A.  V.  Churchill  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  will  spend  his  sabbatical  in 
Europe  where  he  will  purchase  works  and 
objects  of  art  for  the  college  collections. 

Various  members  of  the  faculty  spoke  be- 
fore alumnae  and  civic  clubs  during  the  spring 
vacation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Four  Million 
Dollar  Fund. 

Miss  Harriet  Redfield  Cobb,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  will  leave  in  June  for  a  year's 
stay  in  China  where  she  will  devote  a  part  of 
her  time  to  teaching.  During  her  absence 
her  place  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Ida  Barney, 
Ph.  D.,  formerly  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics. 

Miss  Susan  Miller  Rambo  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  has  had  her  thesis 
accepted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Sidney  N.  Deane,  Professor  of  Greek, 
has  been  elected  managing  editor  of  "The 
Classical  Journal"  for  New  England. 

Promotions. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  on  February  27  the  following  pro- 
motions were  made:  from  Associate  Pro- 
fessor to  Professor,  William  Dodge  Gray  of 
the  Department  of  History;  from  Assistant 
Professor  to  Associate  Professor,  Beulah 
Strong  of  the  Department  of  Art;  F.  Warren 
Wright  of  the  Department  of  Latin;  Edna 
Aston  Shearer  of  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology;  Paul  R.  Lieder, 
Robert  Withington,  and  Howard  R.  Patch 
of  the  English  Department;  from  Instructor 
to  Assistant  Professor,  Emily  L.  Shields, 
Eleanor  S.  Duckett  of  the  Department  of 
Latin;  Elizabeth  A.  Foster  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish;  Helen  W.  Landon,  Eliza- 
beth Avery,  of  the  Department  of  Spoken 
English;  Elizabeth  Genung  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany;  from  Assistant  to  Instruc- 
tor, Mildred  B.  Porter  of  the  Department  of 
Physics;  Vera  M.  Gushee  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy;  Louise  L.  Williams  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology;  from  Demonstrator 
to  Assistant,  Florence  P.  Allen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy;  Dorothy  L.  Merchant 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 


Died. — Professor  Charles  Franklin  Emerick 
Mar.  22,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

Publications. — Chapin,  F.  Stuart.  Field 
Work  and  Social  Research,  published  by 
the  Century  Company. 

Fay,  Sidney  B.  Joint  editor  of  a  Bibliog- 
raphy of  History,  published  by  the  American 
Historical  Association. 

Withington,  Robert.  The  second  volume 
of  English  Pageantry,  published  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Press. 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — The  sixth  special 
art  exhibition  consisting  of  paintings  of  inland 
New  England  landscapes  opened  on  Feb. 
8.  Some  works  by  Professor  Alfred  V. 
Churchill  were  included.  The  seventh  special 
exhibition,  on  Mar.  21,  was  a  group  of  draw- 
ings, paintings,  and  sculpture  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton  of  Northampton. 
The  eighth  special  exhibition  opened  Apr.  11, 
and  consisted  of  small  bronzes  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Payne  Whitney  of  New  York,  and  of  Oriental 
rugs. 

Undergraduate  News. — Mary  Buttimer 
1 92 1  has  been  chosen  leader  of  the  Silver  Bay 
Delegation  for  1920. 

Class  Elections. — -1923,  Isadore  Luce,  class 
historian. 

The  Drive. — The  undergraduates  raised 
during  their  campaign  of  three  days  $31,143.- 
34.  The  proceeds  of  the  Rally  Day  Show 
were  $1,000  and  a  contribution  from  the 
"Campus  Cat"   $75;    total  $31,218.34. 

Intercollegiate  Debating. — The  Intercol- 
legiate Debate  took  place  on  Mar.  20.  This 
year  the  question  for  debate  by  the  six  col- 
leges in  the  circular  league — Barnard,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and 
Smith — was:  "Resolved  that  Recognition 
of  Trade  Unions  is  Essential  to  Successful 
Collective  Bargaining."  The  negative  team, 
debating  with  Radcliffe  at  Radcliffe,  lost, 
while  the  affirmative  team,  debating  with 
Wellesley  at  Smith,  won.  The  negative  team 
was  as  follows:  Helen  Gutman,  Jean  Spahr 
1921;  Margaret  Kreglow  1922;  alternates, 
Katherine  Beard  1920,  Marguerite  Rihbany 
1922.     The  affirmative  team:     Anne  Coburn 

192 1,  Katherine     Graham     1920,     Frances 
Upham  1922;   alternates,  Dorothy  Bedworth 

1922,  Edith  Ketcham  1921. 
Intercollegiate     Convention. — Representa- 
tives from  several  New  England  colleges  met 
at  Smith  College  on  Apr.  16,  17,  and  18,  for 
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the  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Intercollegiate  Missionary  Union. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Dean  Comstock 
and  Messrs.  Y.  C.  James  Yen,  Frank  W. 
Bible,  and  G.  Sherwood  Eddy. 

Commencement. — The  speaker  for  the 
Commencement  Exercises  to  be  held  on 
June  15  will  be  Dean  Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge  of  Columbia.  Virginia  Heinlein  has 
been  elected  Ivy  Day  Orator,  and  Katharine 
Kimball  toastmistress  for  class  supper. 

Student  Government. — Anne  Clark  192 1 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  for  the  coming  year. 
The  question  of  compulsory  chapel,  which 
was  brought  before  the  student  body  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  college,  was  voted  upon 
by  the  student  body  and  adopted  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  new  rule  went 
into  effect  on  Apr.  9.  The  question  of  its 
permanent  adoption  will  be  decided  later. 

Clubs. — A  Bird  Club  was  organized  after 
the  lecture  of  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Baynes.  Miss 
Myra  Sampson  and  Miss  Mary  Breese 
Fuller  are  temporary  officers. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W. — Mary  Holyoke  192 1  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 

Athletic  Association. — Laura  Cabot  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year.  It 
was  announced  at  the  Association  mass  meet- 
ing that  boating  on  Paradise  will  be  allowed 
henceforth  on  Sundays. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. — The  following  members 
of  the  class  of  1920  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society:  Ruth  Andrew,  Kath- 
arine Asher,  Muriel  Backus,  Bertha  Basse- 
vitch,  Marion  Benjamin,  Mary  Buckner, 
C.  Louise  Burker,  Helen  Clark,  Agnes  Dowd, 
Helen  Field,  Valeria  Foot,  Estelle  Gardner, 
Agnes  Grant,  Margaret  Gutman,  Helen 
Hadley,  Katherine  Hunt,  Harriet  Lattin, 
Mary  McConnaughy,  Marguerite  McKee, 
Cordelia  Merriam,  Helen  Moriarty,  Margaret 
Peoples,  Janet  Putnam,  Carol  Rice,  Elizabeth 
Rice,  Helen  Rights,  Mildred  Roe,  Margaret 
Roekel,  Leslie  Rosemond,  Marian  Rubins, 
Elisabeth  Schneider,  Helene  Smith,  Josephine 
Taylor,  Helen  Veeder,  Helen  Walker,  Ruth 
Worcester,  Elizabeth  Wyandt,  Virginia  Yates, 
Henrietta  Zollman;  from  the  class  of  192 1, 
Harriet  Burgess,  Emelia  Sitterly,  and  Jean 
Spahr. 

Dramatics. — Senior  Dramatics,  "The  Mer- 


chant of  Venice" — The  cast  is  as  fol- 
lows:— the  Duke  of  Venice,  Frances  Flint; 
the  Prince  of  Morocco,  Helen  Carvalho; 
the  Prince  of  Arragon,  Caroline  Allen; 
Antonio,  Margaret  Hirsh;  Solanio,  Jeannette 
Croxford;  Bassanio,  Katherine  Graham; 
Salarino,  Madeleine  Fuller;  Gratiano,  Siloma 
Hunt;  Lorenzo,  Helen  Hoyt;  Shylock,  Ula 
Orr;  Tubal,  Judith  Matlack;  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  Katherine  Bryan;  Leonardo,  Mar- 
garet Marsh;  Balthasar,  Francisca  King; 
Stephano,  Alice  Thompson;  a  singer,  Hor- 
tense  Boyce;  Portia,  Agnes  Grant;  Nerissa, 
Josephine  Battle;  Jessica,  Edith  Levy. 

Dramatics  Association. — -Elections. — Kath- 
arine Walker,  director;  chairmen:  Edith 
Bayles  192 1,  dramaturgy;  Lynda  Billings 
1921,  staging;  Jean  Spahr  1921,  student 
coach;  Laura  Cabot  1922,  business  and  pub- 
licity. 

The  Association  will  present  "  Monsieur 
Beaucaire"  on  May  5.  "Monsieur  Beau- 
caire"  was  dramatized  from  Booth  Tarking- 
ton's  novel  by  Ethel  Hale  Freeman,  a  former 
member  of  the  Department  of  Spoken  English. 
Scenes  from  "Pericles"  were  given  Apr.  23 
and  24  to  commemorate  Shakespeare's  anni- 
versary. Mr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  assistant 
professor  of  the  Department  of  Spoken  Eng- 
lish, selected  and  coached  the  cast  and  played 
the  r&le  of  Pericles. 

"A  Maid  of  France"  was  presented  by 
Vox  Club  on  Mar.  8. 

An  original  unnamed  play  by  Clarinda 
Buck  192 1  was  given  by  the  Alpha  Society, 
Feb.  28. 

"The  Twelve  Pound  Look"  was  given  by 
the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society,  Feb.  28. 

"Androcles  and  the  Lion"  was  given  by 
Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  at  their  joint  open 
meeting,  Apr.  17. 

"Le  Bourgois  Gentilhomme"  was  pre- 
sented by  French  Club  on  Feb.  19. 

"The  Mikado"  was  presented  by  the 
musical  clubs  at  their  spring  concert  on 
Apr.  24. 

Athletics. — The  basket  ball  teams  are  as 
follows:  1920,  forwards,  Katherine  Asher, 
Virginia  Yates,  Marion  Brumberg;  centers, 
Margaret  Wirt,  Carol  Rice,  Louise  Flanagan; 
guards,  Charis  Hutchinson,  Agnes  Grant, 
Francisca  King;  192 1,  forwards,  Anne 
Clark,  Louisa  Wells,  India  Johnson;  centers, 
Roberta    Saunders,    Jean    Donald,    Florence 
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Brown;  guards,  Louise  McLaren,  Florence 
Newell,  Helen  Frazier;  1922,  forwards, 
Elizabeth  Lipsey,  Dorothy  Pierce,  Margaret 
Humphrey;  centers,  Caroline  Scofield, 
Eleanor  Miller,  Ruth  Robeson;  guards,  Alice 
Chapman,  Mildred  Mason,  Frances  deValin; 
1923,  forwards,  Isabella  McLaughlin,  Alice 
Quayle,  Anne  Keith;  centers,  Margaret 
Clough,  Katharine  Jacobus,  Marjorie 
Mason;  guards,  Helen  Gottschaldt,  Adeline 
Eveleth,  Alice  Blood. 

Second  and  third  team  basketball  games 
have  been  played  this  year. 

The  All-Smith  Team  is  as  follows:  for- 
wards, Marion  Brumberg  1920,  Katherine 
Asher  1920,  Anne  Clark  1921;  centers, 
Eleanor  Miller  1922,  Roberta  Saunders  1921, 
Carol  Rice  1920;   guards,  Charis  Hutchinson 

1920,  Florence  Newell,  and  Louise  McLaren 

192 1. 

At  the  annual  Gymnastic  Drill,  March  20, 
the  banner  for  the  best  floor  work  was  won 
by  the  class  of  1920  and  the  cup,  for  excelling 
in  apparatus  work,  was  won  by  1923. 

Weekly  Board. — The  Weekly  Board  has 
announced  its  officers  for  year  1920-1921, 
as  follows:  editor-in-chief,  Helena  Smith 
192 1 ;  news  editor,  Constance  Jackson  192 1; 
managing  editor,  Helen  Kittredge  1921; 
business  manager,  Dorothy  Goodenough 
1921;  concert  reporter,  Marguerite  Baker 
192 1. 

Press  Board. — President,  Helen  Josephy 
192 1 ;  News  Editor,  Margaret  Cobb  1921. 

Monthly  Board. — Editor-in-chief,  Edith 
Bayles;  literary  editors,  Clarinda  Buck, 
Dorothy  Butts,  Marion  Ellett,  192 1,  Eleanor 
Chilton  1922;  managing  editor,  Margaret 
Tildsley  1922;  exchange  editor,  Florence 
Wolfe  1 921;  business  manager,  Dorothy 
Stearns  1921;  assistant  business  managers, 
Dorothy  Schuyler,  Freda  Haas,  Virginia  Hat- 
field, 1922. 

Shakespeare  Celebration. — Lecture  on 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  President 
Neilson,  Monday;  lecture  on  "The  Italian 
Renaissance  in  Shakespeare,"  by  Professor 
Raffaello  Piccoli,  Visiting  Professor  from  the 
University  of  Pisa,  and  Shakespeare  Readings 
by  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  Tuesday; 
Elizabethan  Music  and  Dancing,  by  Miss 
Bliss,  Miss  Dale,  Mr.  Post,  and  students  of 
the  Music  and  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ments,   Wednesday;    presentation   of    "Per- 


icles," by  Mr.  Eliot  and  the  Theater  Work- 
shop, Thursday  and  Friday. 

Elizabeth  Donnell  1922. 

BESSIE  TILSON  CAPEN 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Bessie  Tilson  Capen, 
Smith  College  and  many  Smith  women  have 
lost  a  beloved  friend. 

A  few  of  the  alumnae  knew  Miss  Capen  as 
the  first  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry 
at  Smith  College.  Five  years  after  the 
founding  of  Smith,  she,  with  Miss  Mary 
Burnham  as  her  associate,  established  the 
Classical  School  for  Girls  in  Northampton, 
and  here  many  Smith  women  have  been  fitted 
fully  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  their  college 
experience,  and  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lives. 

Miss  Capen's  own  education  began  on  a 
wooden  bench  in  a  New  England  district 
school,  whence  she  carried  home  many  a 
"Reward  of  Merit"  for  "diligence  and  good 
behavior."  But  she  learned  the  deeper 
significance  of  conduct  at  home,  when  her 
father  held  up  before  her  some  misdeed,  with 
the  piercing  comment,  "It's  no  credit  to  ye!" 

Her  interest  in  education  was  practical; 
she  meant  to  earn  her  living  by  teaching. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  opened  her  own 
private  school,  charging  each  of  the  twenty 
pupils  enrolled  ten  cents  a  week.  After 
further  study  she  taught  in  the  grammar 
school  of  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  her 
native  town,  and  then  took  a  course  at  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School.  She  paid  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  week  for  board,  and  seventy-five 
cents  once  in  ten  weeks  for  wood  and  kerosene. 

Her  next  teaching  was  in  the  Shepherd 
School  in  North  Cambridge,  where  her  salary 
of  $300  was  considered  by  her  family  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Tucker,  as  much  more  money  than 
a  woman  had  any  right  to  handle.  The  next 
twenty  years  of  her  life,  spent  in  Boston,  were 
filled  with  constant  study,  including  a  course 
in  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  to  which  she  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
H.  Richards  were  the  first  women  to  be  admit- 
ted. Subsequently  she  established  the  first 
chemical  laboratory  in  the  girls'  high  school 
of  Boston.  Just  before  she  was  called  to 
Smith  she  had  been  head  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  at  Wellesley,  and  went  abroad 
to    get    materials    for    the    laboratory.     She 
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resigned  from  Wellesley  to  continue  her  work 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Miss  Capen  determined  the  life  of  her 
school  largely  by  a  sagacious  reading  of  her 
own  experience.  She  believed  that  the  three 
things  a  girl  needs  most  in  order  to  be  really 
fitted  for  college  are  a  good  academic  basis 
of  facts,  good  habits  of  study,  and  such  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  will  enable 
her  to  use  wisely  the  liberties  and  opportu- 
nities of  college  life.  She  gave  her  girls 
these  things,  in  a  simple  environment  that 
did  not  obscure  the  ideals  of  hard  work, 
simplicity,  and  singleness  of  purpose  that 
were  her  own. 

Miss  Capen  helped  many  poor  girls  to 
educational  opportunities  in  her  own  school, 
in  other  schools,  and  in  college.  Her  generos- 
ity she  joined  with  a  fine  sense  of  justice 
that  made  others  trust  her.  But  she  won 
more  than  trust  because  of  her  breadth  of 
view,  her  quick  sense  of  humor,  her  warm 
human  comprehension.  Of  her  indomitable 
will  and  her  serenity,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
write.  It  mattered  little  how  much  her  ideals 
cost  her;  she  expected  to  give  her  all  to  make 
them  living  realities. 

RALLY   DAY 

From  one  point  of  view  Sunday,  February 
22,  seemed  a  real  day  of  respite  after  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Fund  drive  and  the  excitement 
of  over-subscribing  the  College  quota;  but 
the  calm  was  only  superficial,  the  oppressive 
and  portentous  quiet  which  ever  precedes  the 
breaking  of  a  storm — in  this  case  the  deluge 
of  the  Rally  Day  festivities  which  broke  on 
Monday,  February  23. 

The  celebration  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
was  as  impressive  as  ever  in  its  combined 
expression  of  patriotism  and  college  spirit. 
The  commemoration  ode  was  written  and 
read  by  Ruth  O'Hanlon  1921,  whose  sincere 
inflections  and  unusually  sweet  voice  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  her  beautiful  poem. 
Before  introducing  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
President  Neilson  read  a  letter  from  General 
Pershing  praising  the  work  of  the  Unit  in 
France  and  wishing  all  success  to  the 
Fund.  The  oration,  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank 
Arthur  Vanderlip,  dealt  eloquently  with 
modern  economic  problems  and  the 
present  relation  of  America  and  American 
women    to    the    rest    of   the    world.     Being 


the  uppermost  topic  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  the  Fund  was  of  course  the  subject  for 
the  Rally  stunt  in  the  Gym,  which  took  the 
form  of  some  practical  advice,  apropos  of 
raising  four  million  dollars,  from  the  famous 
Smiths  of  other  days,  who  were  conjured 
forth,  down  the  fire  ropes,  by  Mrs.  Morrow, 
Mrs.  Andrews,  Miss  Dunton,  and  other 
active  Fund  workers.  Among  the  shades 
thus  present  were  Adam  Smith,  John  Smith, 
and  the  Smith  Brothers  of  Lozenge  fame,  who 
favored  the  suggestion  that  some  plutocrat 
should  "cough  a  million  off  his  chest"  for 
Smith. 

The  stunts  at  the  junior-senior  basket  ball 
game  in  the  afternoon  also  owed  their  inspira- 
tion to  the  fertile  Fund.  The  final  score  of 
the  game  stood  21   to   13  in  favor  of   1920. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  entire  college  again 
assembled  in  John  M.  Greene  for  the  '20-'2i- 
'22  Show  which,  for  the  variety  of  its  program 
and  the  excellence  of  the  individual  numbers, 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  at  Smith. 
The  hits  of  the  evening  were  the  Clark  House 
Orchestra,  playing  its  "kitchen  sympathy 
jazz,"  and  1922 's  musical  comedy,  "A  Million 
Dollar  Miracle,"  an  original  production. 
The  proceeds  of  the  evening — something  over 
$1 ,050 — -were  turned  in  to  help  swell  the  Fund. 
Eleanor  Relyea  1921. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

"Foolish  consistency  is  the  bugbear  of 
little  minds,"  the  philosopher  tells  us;  in 
the  vernacular  "second  thoughts  are  best 
thoughts."  At  any  rate  it  is  a  woman's 
privilege  to  change  her  mind,  and,  as  Presi- 
dent Burton  described  another  facet  of  this 
gem  of  thought,  the  mark  of  an  educated 
person  is  the  ability  to  make  transitions 
easily.  Therefore,  where,  may  we  ask,  in 
view  of  so  many  words  of  wisdom,  would 
one  expect  to  find  a  better  lot  of  second 
thoughts  than  at  College?  And  we  may  be 
gratified,  consequently,  to  find  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  changes  of  mind — 
and  matter — since  our  two  friends  chattered 
about  Smith  in  the  last  Quarterly. 

The  new  semester  was  started  off  as  always 
with  the  Week  of  Prayer  early  in  its  course, 
but  the  first  change  was  noted  here,  for  a 
most  successful  new  plan  was  tried — that  of 
having  one  speaker  on  a  series  of  consecu- 
tively related  subjects — and  the  attendance 
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and  interest  must  have  been  most  gratifying 
to  the  untiring  religious  service  committee. 
Secondly,  the  Alumnae-Student  Rally,  an- 
nounced and  partially  arranged  for,  was 
given  up — an  eleventh  hour  change  of  mind 
which  may  result  in  greater  interest  another 
year. 

Rally  Day  came  and  went  in  all  the  "glory 
of  the  snows"  as  might  be  expected — for 
who  does  not  know  Rally  Day  weather?  It 
is  described  in  a  column  of  its  own.  It  did 
seem  as  if  the  supply  of  rubbers  and  goloshes 
would  be  exhausted  this  winter,  the  heavy 
storms  were  so  continuous.  Because  of 
their  frequency  Paradise  couldn't  be  kept 
clear  for  skating  and  the  scheme  for  forming 
junior  and  senior  ice  hockey  teams  had  to  be 
given  up.  Also,  the  usual  mid-winter  crop 
of  colds  sprang  up  and  many  girls  spent  week- 
ends in  the  new  infirmary!  Here  is  where 
Molly-Make-Believe  came  to  the  rescue  and 
wrote  notes  and  greetings  to  the  ailing  ones 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund.  Molly,  the  last 
Weekly  announced,  was  a  composite  creature 
and  her  five  personalities  earned  $20.10  of 
the  $4,000,000.  As  colds  were  more  serious 
elsewhere,  it  was  thought  wise  to  quarantine 
the  College  for  a  month  and  great  was  the 
self-control  necessary  to  keep  one  from  chaf- 
ing agin'  the  powers-that-be  who  put  down 
the  bars  at  just  the  time  when  brother  col- 
leges were  having  their  big  carnivals  and 
dances.  As  the  sophomore  song  on  Rally 
Day  said: 

"There  are  blues  you  get  from  knowin'  that 
the  other  girls  are  goin' 
To  the  proms  from  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and 
Bryn  Mawr; 
There  are  blues  you  get  from  thinkin'  that 
some  other  girl  is  sinkin' 
In  the  front  seat  of  your  best  beau's  racin' 
car; 
There  are  blues  you  get  from  hearin'  a  cachoo, 
And  a  wonderin'  if  you're  goin'  to  get  the 
flu;     .     .     .     " 

and  so  on, — all  feelings  experienced  often 
during  the  quarantine  period. 

As  soon  as  visitors  could  be  "encouraged" 
again,  the  Alumnae  Council  met,  and  shortly 
the  College  swung  back  to  normal  once 
more.  If  it  hadn't,  doubtless  some  one 
would  have  struck.  As  it  was,  the  juniors 
had  an  orgy  of   bolshevism  and  turned  law 


and  order  upside  down  at  their  Frolic.  First 
fives  were  taken  in,  the  A.  O.  H.  and  Orange- 
men performed  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  others,  basket-ball  games,  humorous  and 
otherwise,  were  played,  by  first,  second,  and 
third  teams,  and  presently  the  spring  recess 
was  in  the  offing.  There  was  the  gym  drill 
with  the  seniors  winning  the  banner,  and  the 
freshmen,  who  this  year  competed  in  appara- 
tus work,  winning  the  coveted  cup. 

That  night  was  the  Wellesley-Smith  debate 
on  the  subject  of  recognition  of  trade  unions. 
Our  affirmative  team  won  here, — from  very 
good  losers  and  most  worthy  opponents. 
Moreover,  Wellesley  although  our  guest,  was 
our  entertainer,  for  the  delegation  sang  song 
after  song  in  re  the  debate,  Smith  College, 
Smith  girls,  and  other  related  subjects. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections  were  announced, 
the  Council  president  for  the  coming  year, 
and  the  new  Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Press 
Boards.  Somebody  was  wearing  flowers  for 
something  every  day!  The  entire  faculty 
seemed  suddenly  obsessed  with  giving  written 
lessons,  and  regretful  procrastinators  were 
aware  of  countless  obligations  which  might  so 
much  more  easily  have  been  attended  to  at 
an  earlier  date! 

Immediately  before  a  vacation  it  is  as  if 
dates  and  duties  crowd  so  on  one  another's 
heels  that  one  feels  positively  exhausted  by 
the  throng  and  press,  and  spring  term  with 
its  happy-go-lucky  ways  and  days  is  looked 
forward  to  as  a  cure  for  all  troubles.  But 
how  quickly  we  slavishly  get  into  the  toils  of 
events  instead  of  remaining  their  discriminat- 
ing master,  and  the  spring,  sweet  spring,  did 
little  to  relieve  matters!  One  plunged  into 
a  social  whirl  at  once.  Of  course  jists 
acquired  while  away  had  to  be  exchanged 
and  all  of  one's  friends'  new  clothes  discussed. 
(Nearly  all  the  college  returned  with  a  tan 
polo  coat,  a  Fund  hat,  and  a  thin  surplice 
sweater,  to  wear  as  soon  as  it  is  really  warm 
enough  for  white  skirts.)  This  was  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance  to  be  sure, 
especially  with  some  novelties  in  the  source 
of  food  supply,  namely,  a  soda  fountain  at 
the  Lunch  Box,  a  new  delicatessen  shop,  and 
a  spotless,  white-painted  bakery,  to  encour- 
age sociability.  No  one  could  truthfully 
sing  "I've  got  the  same  old  left-all-alone 
again  blues." 

But  soon  the  whirl  became  more  than  social. 
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Rumor  had  it  that  eight  plays  were  rehears- 
ing at  once.  Every  organization  in  College 
began  meeting  promptly;  the  entire  faculties 
of  all  the  other  colleges  seemed  to  come  and 
lecture  at  the  same  time.  But  finally  some 
wise  one  has  realized  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  one  person's  filling  continuously 
enough  offices  for  at  least  three  people,  and 
the  Weekly  is  seeking  practicable  suggestions 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

With  the  new  term  compulsory  chapel, 
voted  for  by  the  student  body,  began,  and  John 
M.  Greene  Hall  no  longer  has  vast  stretches 
of  waste  places!  When  President  Neilson 
returned  from  his  western  trip  he  remarked 
upon  the  cheering  sight.  "I  have  been  told 
we  have  compulsory  chapel  at  Smith,"  said 
he.  "But  who  is  there  to  compel  it  when  I 
am  not  here?  The  trustees  did  not  compel 
you,  the  faculty  did  not  compel  you;  there- 
fore, it  must  be  voluntary,  and  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  success  of  your  voluntary 
chapel  system.  If  I  ever  notice  a  falling  off 
in  attendance,  I  shall  simply  take  another 
trip;  you  achieve  wonders  in  my  absence." 
The  President  also  commented  on  the  loss 
through  death  or  illness  of  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College, 
paying  special  tribute  to  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  the  life  of  Professor  Emerick. 

One  morning  the  platform  held  a  goodly 
array  of  out  of  town  guests,  one  of  whom, 
Dean  Boody  of  Radcliffe,  spoke  about  the 
Naples  Table  Association  which  they  were 
here  to  represent.  The  Connecticut  Valley 
Intercollegiate  Missionary  Union  also  con- 
vened at  Smith  this  year.  Delegates,  both 
men  and  women,  were  numerous  and,  as  the 
Tech.  Show  arrived  for  two  performances  at 
the  same  time,  Northampton  resembled  the 
seat  of  a  co-educational  college  instead  of  the 
haunt  of  intelligent  gentlewomen! 

The  spring  came  in  with  a  very  realistic 
roaring  of  the  proverbial  wild  beast,  for  early 
in  the  term — in  fact  a  counter  attraction  for 
the  Tech.  Show  that  first  week  end — Alpha 
and  Phi  Kappa  presented  "Androcles  and 
the  Lion"  at  their  joint  open  meeting. 
Those  who  had  seen  the  original  stage  pro- 
duction were  not  disappointed.  The  days 
following  held  many  kinds  of  revelry,  the 
Shakespeare  celebrations,  song,  dance,  lec- 
ture, art,  and  impersonation,  faculty  and 
students    alike    contributing     their     talent. 


Next  came  the  Glee  Club  concert  with  the 
entire  score,  all  the  gay  costuming  and  de- 
lightfully humorous  action  of  the  "Mikado." 
Some  missed  the  usual  topical  song  and 
medleys,  but  I'm  sure  the  consensus  of  opinion 
would  prove  again  that  second  thoughts  were 
best  thoughts  when  it  was  decided  to  depart 
from  tradition  this  year. 

It  has  been  difficult  at  any  time  to  stay  in 
doors  or  even  in  town,  with  mayflowers  on 
the  hills,  bicycles,  automobiles,  and  other 
things  on  wheels  appearing  as  by  magic,  and 
constant  surmises  and  questions  put  forth 
as  to  the  earliest  possible  date  when  one 
would  be  allowed  to  gambol  on  the  green. 
The  new  field  is  not  ready  yet.  Dormitories 
will  not  be  built  for  another  year  either,  but 
the  new  Crew  House  will  be  started  before 
long,  it  is  expected.  Step  sings  could  not 
begin  until  Mr.  Ganong's  pet  grass  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  sufficiently  to  withstand  the 
trampling  of  uneasy  feet.  The  Athletic 
Association  held  its  mass  meeting  early,  and 
it  was  announced  that  boats  and  canoes  could 
be  used  now  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
juniors  of  course  cast  a  weather  eye  on  the 
apple  trees  and  wondered  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  "his"  having  a  car  and  the  best  place 
for  a  rain-or-shine-y  day-after,  preference  for 
the  shine,  if  you  please.  The  juniors  are  no 
longer  quite  the  center  of  attraction  as  of 
yore  in  May,  however,  for,  on  second  thoughts 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
seniors  shouldn't  reverse  the  juniors'  play  and 
dance  nights  and  combine  a  prom  with  them 
every  year.  Consequently  chairmen  -  and 
plans  were  promptly  made  by  1920. 

The  classes  adapt  themselves  very  well  to 
Quarterly  treatment,  for  with  the  emphasis 
on  timid  freshman  in  the  October  number, 
we  work  progressively  through  the  salient 
points  of  Sophomore  Reception,  Junior 
Frolic  and  Prom,  to  Commencement  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  So  now  the  junior  quarter 
is  on  the  wane,  for  while  Prom  is  not  quite 
here,  we  already  see  large  signs  in  the  Note 
Room  about  marching  and  class  supper,  and 
hear  the  sigh,  threats,  groans,  or  wheedlings 
of  prodding  committee  chairmen.  And  on 
second  thoughts  again,  it  is  probably  wise 
to  step  aside  at  this  point,  for  they  like  us 
to  see  the  final  smooth  workings  of  their 
plans,  without  hearing  the  grinding  of  the 
wheels.  H.  A.  B. 
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CANDIDATE  FOR  ALUMNAE  TRUSTEE  js  transferred  from  the  board  of  directors  to 
The  following  names  of  candidates  for  the  executive  committee.  The  budget  has  to 
Alumnae  Trustee  of  Smith  College  were  sub-  be  prepared  as  late  as  possible  in  the  spring 
mitted  by  ballot  May  first  to  the  graduates  and  yet  early  enough  to  go  out  with  the  May 
of  the  College;  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  1888,  notices.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  submit  itto 
Miss  Helen  C.  Gross  1905,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  the  whole  board  in  writing  and  since  the  by- 
Cutter  Morrow  1896,  Miss  Ruth  S.  Phelps  'aws  provide  for  only  two  meetings  in  a  year 
1899.  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  were  for  which  traveling  expenses  are  paid,  a 
nominated  by  the  Alumnae  Council;  the  special  meeting  for  the  budget  is  impractical, 
second  was  proposed  by  the  required  number  It  is  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  original 
of  duly  qualified  alumnae,  according  to  the  qualifications  for  voting  upon  the  election 
provision  in  the  by-laws.  OI  alumnae  trustees.     The  committee  recom- 

The  name  on  the  ballot  which  receives  the  mends  this  change  on  the  ground  that  the 

highest  number  of  votes  will  be   submitted  privilege  of  voting  for  alumnae  trustee  should 

to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  at  be  given  only  to  those  alumnae  who  have 

their  meeting  on  June  14,  as  our  candidate  for  shown  their  interest  in  alumnae  affairs  by 

election  to  the  Board.  becoming  members  of  the  Association. 

To  clear  up  the  ambiguity  in  the  statement 

CHANGES   IN  OUR   BY-LAWS  in  our  present  by-laws  that  "membership     . 

The  committee  appointed  in  June,  1919,  to  •  •  shall  continue  as  long  as  dues  are  paid," 
study  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  and  a  definite  date  has  been  set  beyond  which  non- 
make  suggestions  for  changes  therein  has  payment  of  dues  shall  automatically  forfeit 
completed  its  work.  membership.     This  incorporates  in  the  by- 

The  full  text  of  the  amendments  proposed  !aws  a  long  standing  rule  of   the  executive 

has  been  sent  to  the  alumnae  with  the  com-  committee. 

mencement  program.     The  committee  seems,  It  is  proposed  to  allow  classes  to  send  as 

at  first  glance,  to  have  brought  in  a  formid-  class    representative    to    the    Council    either 

able   array   of   amendments,    but    on    closer  their   president   or   their   secretary,   as   may 

inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  very  few  vital  seem  most  expedient  to  them, 

changes    in    the    by-laws    have    been    made.  Some   slight   changes   are   made   to   bring 

The  amendments  are  almost  all  in  the  interests  other  articles  of  the  by-laws  into  line  with 

of  clarity  of  statement  and  of  convenience  and  these  proposed  amendments, 

economy  of  administration.  Mary  Rankin  Wardner  1892, 

It  is  proposed  to  change  the  number  of  Chairman 
directors  from  fifteen  to  eleven,  making  the 

whole    board    fifteen    instead    of    nineteen.  COUNCIL  MEETING  OF  THE  A.C.A. 

This  will  save   traveling    expenses   and   yet  In  Cleveland,  on  April  8,  9,  and  10,  was 

leave  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  democracy  held  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 

and  liberality  of  choice  in  selecting  chairmen  tion    of    Collegiate   Alumnae.     Its    principal 

of  committees.     It  is  also  in  line  with  the  business   was   the   discussion    of  the   expan- 

policy  of  other  associations  which  have  an  sion  of  the  Association  for  the  sake  of  more 

intermediate  body  like  our  council.     Many  of  effective    realization    of     its    national    and 

these  have  a  much  smaller  board  of  directors  international  purposes, 

than  the  one  proposed  for  us.  The  Smith   Alumnae  Association,   as  one 

The  duty  of  passing  upon  the  budget  after  of  the  groups  affiliated  with  the  A.C.A.,  was 

it  has  been  prepared  by  the  finance  committee  represented  by  the  following  six  councillors: 
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Julia  Miller  191 1,  Alice  Wright  Teagle  1904, 
Elizabeth  Strong  Hayden  1903,  Alice  Lord 
Parsons  1897,  Carolyn  Tucker  1907,  and 
Florence  Snow  1904.  There  were  present 
also  in  various  capacities  Dean  Comstock 
1897,  Ethel  Puffer  Howes  1891,  Grace  Green- 
halgh  Eversman  1904,  Marjorie  King  Gilman 
1899,  Laura  Puffer  Morgan  1895,  Helen 
Kotting  1918,  Helen  McClure  1919,  Dorothy 
Rose  191 8,  I  la  Roberts  Schneider  1896, 
Genevieve  Knapp  McConnell  1897,  Harriet 
Hallock  Moore  1897,  Helen  McAfee  1903, 
and  Sabina  Marshall  1903. 

The  program  included  reports  from  the 
officers  and  the  committees  concerned  with 
routine  business,  with  the  new  national  head- 
quarters at  the  club  house  in  Washington, 
with  the  proposed  club  house  for  students  in 
Paris,  and  the  employment  service  work  for 
women,  taken  over  as  an  emergency  activity 
from  the  Government.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  fellowships  was  followed  by 
a  vote  of  protest  against  the  possible  exclusion 
of  women  as  candidates  by  the  Society  for 
American  Fellowships  in  French  Universities 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Six  institutions 
were  recognized  as  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  Association:  Ripon  College  of  Ripon, 
Wis.,  University  of  Vermont,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Municipal  University  of  Akron, 
O.,  University  of  Montana,  and  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  la.  To  accord  with  the 
policy  of  expansion,  which  will  make  the 
A.C.A.  more  truly  representative  of  American 
college  women,  the  standards  of  recognition 
now  in  effect  with  the  following  five  organiza- 
tions were  adopted  for  the  A.C.A. :  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  accredited  list  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia as  recommended  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  The  affiliation 
with  alumnae  associations  was  considered 
valuable  and  worthy  of  continuation.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  various  groups  confer  as 
to  possible  methods  of  increasing  the  benefits 
of  affiliation.  The  Council  was  abolished, 
and  annual  conventions  of  the  whole  Associa- 
tion substituted  for  the  biennial  ones.  Fur- 
ther readjustment  of    the  organization  was 


referred  to  a  committee,  to  report  at  the  next 
convention  in  192 1. 

One  of  the  luncheons  was  arranged  by 
college  groups,  and  a  number  of  them  reported 
on  their  endowment  campaigns,  ranging  in 
amount  from  Vassar's  splendid  $150,000 
"deficit  drive"  to  Northwestern 's  $25,000,000. 

During  the  meetings  there  were  speeches 
by  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve, 
Professor  Eaves  of  Simmons,  Dean  Nardin 
of  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Morgan  of  Washington, 
Dean  Stebbins  of  the  University  of  California, 
Dean  Comstock,  and  Dr.  Winifred  Cullis  of 
London,  representing  the  British  Federation 
of  University  Women,  who  is  visiting  America 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  A.C.A.  This 
committee  presented  to  the  Council  and 
obtained  its  endorsement  of  a  plan  for  an 
international  federation  of  university  women, 
which  will  hold  its  first  annual  conference  at 
London  in  July.  Its  purpose  is  "to  promote 
understanding  and  friendship  between  the 
university  women  of  different  nations  and 
thereby  develop  sympathy  and  mutual  help- 
fulness between  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  practical  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
to  be  secured  are  the  exchange  of  professors 
and  students  between  the  great  universities 
of  different  countries,  the  establishment  of 
foreign  scholarships,  and  the  dispensing  of 
hospitality  to  foreign  women  students." 

Florence  H.  Snow  1904 

SOPHIA   SMITH'S   PIANO 

A  Chickering  grand  piano,  once  the  posses- 
sion of  Sophia  Smith,  when  she  was  living  in 
her  new  house  next  to  the  Homestead  in 
Hatfield,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  from  a  relative  of  Miss  Smith 
and  presented  to  the  College.  Until  the  new 
Music  Building  shall  be  a  reality,  it  is  being 
kept  in  the  Students'  Building,  on  the  floor 
now  used  by  the  music  department.  Grand 
pianos  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  the  '6o's 
were  uncommon.  As  one  of  the  alumnae 
put  it,  "  It  must  have  been  a  red  letter 
day  in  Sophia's  life  when  she  acquired  it 
— the  possession  of  such  an  instrument  must 
have  conferred  a  unique  distinction  upon  her 
home.  I  understand  why  the  Department  of 
Music  has  held  so  important  a  place  at  Smith 
College." 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


SMITH   WOMEN   WHO   SERVED 
OVERSEAS 

The  following  names  are  printed  to  sup- 
plement the  list  of  Smith  women  who  served 
overseas,  published  in  three  previous  issues. 
Ex- 1901 

Edith  Barnett— A.  R.  C,  Russia. 

1903 

Katherine  Carson— Y.  M.  C.  A.,  France. 
Sarah   Mathews — A.    R.   C,   Siberia. 
Mabel   (Dick)   Swan  (ex-1903) — A.  R.  C, 
France. 

1915 
Anne  L.  Bohning — Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Germany. 

Ex-1917 
Nietje    Holder — A.    R.    C,    France. 

CLASS   NEWS 
1879 

Class  secretary — -Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee,  8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1881 

Class    secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Eustis, 
Fla. 

1883 

Class    secretary — Charlotte     Gulliver,     30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Dr.  Jennie  M.  Richardson, 
317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Martha  (Cox)  Bryant  has  two  grandchil- 
dren, Lawrence  Bryant  Frank,  born  Jan.  17, 
and  Martha  Lyman  Blanchard,  born  Feb.  3. 

Florence  (Heywood)  Holden  spent  several 
of  the  winter  months  in  Los  Angeles. 

Louise  Kelsey  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  with 
her  friend  Grace  Bruce  in  Pasadena. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Several  members  of  the  class  have  already 
signified  their  intention  of  coming  to  our 
reunion.  If  you  cannot  be  present  for  all 
the  festivities,  at  least  be  on  hand  for  the 
class  supper,  Saturday,  June  12,  and  notify 
the  secretary  of  your  plans.     R.  B.  F. 

Jennie  (Gould)  Hopkins's  older  son,  Albert, 
returned  from  overseas  in  May,  1919,  and 
was  soon  after  discharged  from  the  service. 
Her  second  son,  Harold,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  is  taking  a  year's  rest  from  his  course 
at  M.  I.  T. 

Clara  (McFarland)  Hobbs  has  her  daughter 
Helen,  whose  husband  died  in  May,  1919, 
and  Helen's  young  son  with  her  at  her  home 


in  Utica.     Her  son,   Harold,  is  a  master  at 
the  Morristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Ex-1885 

Mary  (Haines)  Soule's  daughter  Theodate 
(Smith  1917)  is  head  of  the  infantile  paraly- 
sis clinic  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Her  older  son  is  at  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
course,  and  her  second  son  at  Amherst,  class 
of  1922. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  210  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Marion  (Bradbury)  Hovey's  daughter, 
Grace,  is  doing  efficiency  work  in  the  ribbon 
factory  of  the  Cheney  Silk  Mills,  South 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Jeannette  Conant  has  been  housed  for  six 
months  as  the  result  of  an  accident  to  her 
knee,  but  is  better  and  able  to  be  about. 

Ellen  (Davis)  Wood's  story  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  Centemeri  Glove  contest  for  the 
Smith  Fund. 

Hattie  (Hill)  Elliott's  daughter,  Eleanor, 
is  supervisor  of  art  in  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gertrude  (Hulbert)  Wylie's  brother  has 
republished  "The  Passing  of  Korea."  Her 
brother  Henry  is  busy  with  Eastern  problems. 
He  has  a  daughter  teaching  in  the  woman's 
college  at  Constantinople  and  a  son  in  Bey- 
rout  College. 

Ex- 1 886 

Mabel  (Kidder)  Selden's  son,  James,  who 
was  injured  while  flying  at  Brooks  Field  in 
June,  1918,  has  recovered,  and  since  his 
father's  death,  a  year  ago,  has  been  in  charge 
of  his  mill.  Katherine  is  studying  landscape 
gardening  at  Cambridge. 
1887 

Class  secretary — -Carrie  E.  Day,  280  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones  has  a  grandson,  born 
last  November. 

Celeste  (Hough)  Drury's  older  daughter, 
Marian,  Smith  '13,  who  during  the  war  was 
occupational  aide  at  Fort  Snelling,  is  now  at 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Mary    (Shute)    Thayer    is   busy   with    her 
many   duties   as   president   of   the   Women's 
Home  Missionary  Union  of  Connecticut. 
Ex-1887 

Nettie  (Bancroft)  Pierce  has  just  sailed 
for  Italy  to  join  her  daughter  Catherine, 
Smith  '12,  who  has  been  this  winter  a  student 
at  the  American  Academy  in   Rome. 

Belle  (Palmer)  Bartholf  is  head  of  Morris 
House. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  William  C.  Wilcox, 
20  Quincy  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Died. — Professor  George  E.  Fisher,  husband 
of  Martha  (Plock)  Fisher,  March  28,  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  after  a  long  illness. 
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1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

Louisa  Cheever  has  a  year's  sabbatical 
leave  which  she  is  spending  as  exchange 
professor  at  the  Residencia  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
where  she  is  conducting  a  seminary  course  in 
Victorian  literature.  The  course  is  given  in 
English.  It  is  attended  by  the  professors 
lecturing  at  the  Residencia  and  by  some 
residents  of  Madrid;  about  eighty  are 
enrolled.  In  addition  Miss  Cheever  is  the 
resident  representative  of  the  American  Cor- 
poration which  in  part  sustains  the  work 
of  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in 
Madrid. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mary  Louise  Foster  sails  this  summer  for  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  as  exchange  professor 
at  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in 
Spain.  Her  work  will  be  the  teaching  of 
laboratory  methods,  to  graduate  students 
chiefly,  and  she  will  live  at  the  Institute, 
Fortuny  53,  Madrid.  She  will  be  the  first 
woman  to  teach  science  there,  and  a  warm 
welcome  awaits  her,  not  only  as  an  exponent 
of  American  laboratory  methods,  but  as 
another  professor  from  Smith,  which  has  been 
ably  represented  there  this  year  by  Louisa 
Cheever  '90. 

May  Manning  Smith  spent  the  winter  in 
California  with  Mary  Wilson. 

Lucy  (Pratt)  Short's  new  address  is  21 
Dayton  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Her  daughter 
Mary  was  recently  elected  to  Alpha. 

Cornelia  Trowbridge  returned  from  Serbia 
owing  to  illness  in  her  family.  Her  present 
address  is  the  Women's  University  Club, 
106  E.  52  St.,  New  York. 

Died. — Feb.  12,  in  Boston,  Charles  E. 
Lauriat,  father  of  Susette  (Lauriat)  Lane. 

March  28,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Herbert 
H.  Darling,  husband  of  Harriet  (Brown) 
Darling. 

Ex- 1 89 1 

New    Address. — Jessie    (Hoysradt)    Van 
Riempst,  Hotel  Belmont,  New  York  City. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Caroline  L.  Steele,  478 
Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the 
secretary,  75%  of  our  graduate  members 
and  about  44%  of  our  non-graduates  have 
contributed  to  the  Fund.  So  far  we  have  to 
our  credit  $22,131.25  The  secretary  hopes 
to  hear  from  every  member  of  the  class 
before  sending  out  a  second  general  letter. 

Vida  Hunt  Francis  is  in  Atlantic  City 
recovering  from  a   severe   illness. 

Sarah  S.  Goodwin  is  spending  a  part  of  her 
sabbatical  year  in  Bermuda. 

Katherine  (Haven)  Upton,  as  president  of 


the  Boston  College  Club,  is  much  occupied 
with  the  execution  of  plans  for  an  important 
addition  to  the  club  house. 

Jessica  Langworthy  is  now  principal  of 
the  boys'  department  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  The 
presentation  of  a  Shakespeare  play  under 
her  direction  is  an  annual  feature  of  the 
school,  and  in  March  "Julius  Caesar"  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Beneficiary  Fund  and  the  Smith  Fund. 

Beth  (Learoyd)  Ewing  is  a  student  in  the 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Her  husband,  Rev.  A.  A.  Ewing,  is  assistant 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  S.  Nixon  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Italy  collecting  material  for  her  Florentine 
shop  in  Chicago  and  assisting  her  partner, 
Miss  Sheldon,  in  preparations  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  Florentine  School  for  Girls  in 
Florence.  If  conditions  favor,  Miss  Sheldon 
will  open  the  school  in  October,  but  Mary 
Nixon  will  continue  the  shop  for  another  year. 

Helen  Rowley  is  teaching  at  Dana  Hall. 

Etta  Seaver  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Dedham  high  school,  and  making  her  home 
with  Christine  (Mansfield)  Cole. 

Bertha  (Smith)  Stone  visited  Boston  in 
January,  and  met  .members  of  '92  at  luncheon 
at  the  College  Club. 

Elizabeth  Underwood  is  spending  the  year 
in  Colorado  Springs.  She  expects  to  return 
next  year  to  the  Wadleigh  high  school, 
New  York  City,  where  she  has  taught  for 
fifteen  years. 

Laura  Wild,  now  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  addressed  Smith 
students  recently  on  vocational  opportunities 
in  Christian  work. 

Two  daughters  of  '92,  Elizabeth  Upton 
and  Constance  Reed,  graduate  from  our 
Alma  Mater  in  June. 

1893 

Class  secretary — -Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Grace  (Busbey)  Mayhew  spent  the  last 
year  of  the  war  at  Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  where  her  husband  was  serving  as 
chief  of  the  medical  service  in  the  base 
hospital.  Her  daughter  Winifred  is  prepar- 
ing for  Smith.  They  returned  last  fall  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.     Address:   1545  S.  13  St. 

Mollie  Hagar  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Vermont  District  for  the  Fund.  She  writes 
that  Frances  Ayer's  husband,  Col.  Tebbetts, 
arrived  home  in  January. 

Susan  Kelly  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
three  academic  advisers  of  the  new  Junior 
Academy,  to  be  opened  by  Bradford 
Academy  next  September.  She  will  have 
charge  of  the  teaching  and  will  combine  the 
junior  classes  of  her  school,  the  Classical  Day 
School,  with  the  class-room  work  of  the 
Junior  Academy. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  has  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  a  trip  to  Japan  and 
China.     Mr.    Lamont    is   a    member   of    the 
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America-Allied      consortium      for      financing 
China. 

Marion  (Lamson)  Goodcell  is  treasurer  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Association  of  San  Bernard- 
ino, Calif.,  and  is  interested  in  a  Children's 
Health  Center  and  Soup  Kitchen  started  by 
the  Association.  She  is  also  on  the  Library 
Board  of  San  Bernardino. 

Bertha  Randall  spent  February  in  River- 
side, Calif.,  lecturing  in  the  winter  library 
school  there.  She  may  decide  not  to  return 
to  Seattle  but  to  remain  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Letters  sent  in  care  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  will  be  forwarded  to  her. 

Mary  (Richardson)  Reid's  mother  died  in 
December.  Her  son  Lincoln  is  in  his  first 
year  at  Dean  Academy.  Mr.  Reid  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  Franklin.  He  spent 
ten  months  in  Red  Cross  work,  acting  as 
field  director  at  Army  Hospital  34.  Their 
present  address  is  78  Crescent  St.,  Franklin, 
Mass. 

Bertha  Shepard  is  not  teaching  this  year 
but  is  at  home  with  her  mother  who  is  quite 
feeble. 

Bertha  (Smith)  Fassett's  new  address  is 
30  Granite  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall's  name  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  Smith  women  who 
served  overseas.  She  worked  under  the 
British  Red  Cross,  the  French  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Her  daughter  Charlotte 
(Smith  '22)  was  with  her  both  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  Paris  Charlotte  worked  as  an 
auxiliaire  at  the  American  Ambulance  at 
Neuilly  and  was  a  regularly  enrolled  member 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  Capt. 
MacDougall  is  in  command  of  the  "Nevada" 
which  has  been  at  Guantanamo  this  winter. 
Zilla,  the  second  daughter,  is  at  Miss  Walker's 
School  at  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Edith  (Twining)  Stevens's  husband  died 
Nov.  7,  1919.  Judge  Stevens  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Helen  (Whitman)  Walker  is  at  71  the 
Mendota,  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  daughter 
Dorothy  graduated  from  the  National 
Cathedral  School  last  June. 

Mabel  (Wyatt)  Jepson's  address  is  changed 
to  42  College  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ex- 1 893 

Lucy  H.  Booth's  address  isTownshend,  Vt. 

Caroline  E.  Cooper  has  been  at  home  (83 
Bay  State  Road,  Pittsfield,  Mass.)  this 
winter,  caring  for  her  mother  who  has  been  ill. 

Mary  (Bragaw)  Tinker's  husband  is  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Anna  (Sigsbee)  Kittelle's  address  is  care 
of  Capt.  Sumne-  E.  W.  Kittelle,  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey,  Navy  Dep't,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Fannie  (Smith)  French's  address  is  26  Court 
St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Edwin  C.  Parsons  of  Springfield,  sous- 
lieutenant  Escadrille  Lafayette  and  Stork 
Escadrille,  is  the  son  of  Grace  M.  (Steele) 
Parsons  who  died  in  '98.     He  has  8  officially 


confirmed  enemy  planes  to  his  credit,  and 
has  the  right  to  wea  the  Croix-de-Guerre 
with  8  palms,  the  Medaille  Militaire,  the 
fourragere,  and  the  silver  stork.  He  also 
received  the  Cross  of  Leopold,  the  Belgian 
War  Cross,  and  the  Medal  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America. 

Gertrude  (Strong)  Vaill  died  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Her  husband,  Robinson  L.  Vaill,  survives 
her,  and  one  daughter,  Juliette  Strong 
MacClelland. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  L.  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Clara  Greenough  returned  Nov.  8  from 
Liverpool,  where  she  had  been  head  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  for  the  British  wives 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Two  weeks  later 
she  was  sent  to  Nebraska  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
to  lecture  in  the  social  morality  campaign 
they  were  carrying  on  in  that  state  for  the 
government.  She  spoke  before  the  Smith 
Club  in  Omaha  and  was  entertained  by  them 
and  by  the  Smith  women  of  Lincoln.  She 
writes,  "  I  saw  Mary  Scott  in  Dubuque  and 
Gertrude  Gane  and  Katherine  (Andrews) 
Healy  in  Chicago.  I  expect  to  return  to 
Greenfield  and  reopen  my  office  March 
first." 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618  Rock 
St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Can  anyone  send  me  recent  addresses  for 
Mary  A.  Day  (Mrs.  Erasmus  Manson), 
Mary  P.  Storm  (Mrs.  George  Flint),  Harriet 
Spining,  Harriet  Taylor,  Allou  Royer  (Mrs. 
William  Thompson). 

Send  your  family  photographs  to  S.  Bene- 
dict now. 

If  you  haven't  sent  your  room  money  or 
your  class  tax  to  me  yet,  please  do  so  at  once. 
And  when  you  receive  your  room  assignment, 
don't  think  that  I  forgot  that  you  said, 
"Single  room  preferred,"  in  your  application. 
B.  B. 

Ex- 1 895 

Lina  (Prew)  Savoy  has  received  the  French 
Decoration,  a  medal  of  gratitude  bestowed  by 
the  French  Red  Cross. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Janet  Burns  has  taken  two  young  cousins 
to  live  with  her.  She  writes  she  is  kept 
constantly  busy  with  her  jam  and  preserve 
business. 

Emma  Florence  Eaton  has  been  asked  to 
compile  a  volume  which  will  commemorate 
the  deeds  of  the  sons  of  the  town  of  Wake- 
field during  the  World  War. 

Jeannette  (Fowler)  Ge^r  is  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Smith  Club. 

Harriet  Minor  is  back  at  her  work,  a 
combination  of  teaching  and  social  service, 
after  a  year's  rest. 

From  Florence  (Stewart)  Anderson  comes 
the  news  that  1896  received  the  prize  of  $500 
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offered  to  the  class  having  the  largest  per- 
centage present  at  the  New  York  club's 
annual  luncheon,  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania in  February. 

Lena  (Ullrich)  Ewing  is  president  of  the 
new  Central  Illinois  Smith  Club.  Lena  has  a 
niece  in  the  freshman  class,  Eleanor  Bum- 
stead  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  write  of  the  death  of 
Alice  Blackinton.  She  died  in  Washington, 
Feb.  II.  Alice  was  on  her  way  South  with 
her  mother  for  a  few  weeks,  when  both  were 
taken  ill  with  influenza.  Mrs.  Blackinton 
died  a  few  days  before  Alice.  Alice  had  been 
in  poor  health  the  last  few  years,  but  was 
always  cheerful  and  brave.  Smith  and  '96 
have  lost  a  good  friend,  always  alert  to  their 
interests. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Notice  for  Reunion!  Plan  to  spend  Ivy 
Day  in  Northampton.  Apply  to  the  secre- 
tary for  further  information  and  luncheon 
tickets  before  June  first. 

Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye  represented  '97 
at  the  Council  in  February. 

Nell  (Dodge)  Scott's  oldest  daughter, 
Eleanor,  is  attending  Miss  Guild  and  Miss 
Evans's  School  in  Boston.  Nell  came  on  for 
her  Easter  vacation  and  saw  some  of  '97  in 
New  York.  She  has  enjoyed  being  at  home 
again  in  Omaha  this  winter. 

Josephine  Hallock  writes  that  her  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  work  is  on  the  increase. 
Since  Christmas  she  has  been  doing  research 
work,  tedious  but  satisfactory  in  its  results. 
From  a  letter  received  in  January: — "To-day 
the  executive  secretary  and  I  were  the  only 
ones  on  the  bleak,  cold  hillside  when  a 
poor  Russian  ex-soldier  was  laid  to  rest.  The 
world  believes  the  war  is  over,  but  could  they 
visit  our  office,  they  would  find  the  day 
overflowing  with  tragedies  and  comedies 
equal  to  those  of  any  stage.  I  regret  very 
much  that  more  of  our  class  did  not  choose 
this  wonderful  kind  of  war  work." 

Susan  Holton  returned  from  London  in 
December  and  has  spent  several  weeks  in 
Boston,  where  she  spoke  on  story-telling  for 
the  Fund.  Her  address  is  now  41  W.  12  St., 
New  York  City. 

Ruth  Huntington  wrote  from  Michigan  in 
Feb.:  — "I  am  having  a  wonderful  time,  so 
free  from  carking  care!"  The  Hindman 
Settlement  report  states: — "It  is  with  deep 
regret  that  Miss  Huntington  resigns  from  the 
executive  committee  and  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Hindman  Settlement  School. 
During  the  seven  years  of  her  efficient 
service  the  School  has  made  great  progress; 
it  has  been  reorganized  and  incorporated 
under  an  independent  board  of  directors; 
the  property  has  increased  by  two-thirds, 
including  a  coal  mine  and  seven  build- 
ings; the  number  of  workers  has  been  more 
than  doubled;  the  settlement  work  has  been 


extended  by  the  employment  of  public 
health  nurses  and  home  demonstration 
workers  through  the  county;  all  of  which  has 
involved  a  trebling  of  the  annual  budget. 
The  consequent  increase  of  responsibility 
and  administrative  work  have  been  a  great 
strain  on  the  executive  committee.  Miss 
Huntington  has  now  withdrawn  to  take  a 
much  needed  and  well  deserved  rest." 

Florence  (Keith)  Hyde  is  using  all  the 
leisure  that  housekeeping  allows  to  write  on 
different  phases  of  child  health  and  nourish- 
ment. A  series  of  eight  articles  on  "Prin- 
ciples of  Health  "  is  now  Vunning  in  a  teacher's 
magazine,  The  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans.  These  stories  aim  to  make  children 
want  to  eat  as  they  should.  She  has  also 
published  a  booklet,  "Stories  of  Life  for 
Mothers  and  Fathers  to  Tell." 

Florence  (Knapp)  Yocum  is  serving  on  the 
program  committee  of  a  Woman's  Forum 
which  meets  twice  a  week  and  has  for  its 
subject,  "Home-Making  as  a  Business." 
She  also  reports  an  enterprising  College  Club 
which  raises  money  for  scholarships,  having 
one  girl  in  Smith  and  others  to  enter  Smith, 
Wellesley,  and  Mt.  Holyoke  next  fall. 

Jessie  Lockett  is  still  teaching  French 
at  Decatur  University  and  has  also  two  large 
French  classes  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  is  a 
director  of  the  Municipal  Art  League  which 
is  starting  an  Art  Institute,  and  a  director 
of  the  College  Club  of  which  she  was  formerly 
president  and  which  does  much  civic  and 
social  welfare  work.  She  is  sub-chairman  of 
her  district  for  the  Fund. 

Married. — Anne  (McWilliams)  Miller  to 
Emmett  W.  Gans. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  reports  a  most 
satisfactory  winter  in  Paris.  The  boys  have 
attended  a  French  private  school,  where 
they  have  made  some  good  friends  among 
the  French  boys  and  real  progress  in  the 
language.  At  Christmas  time  they  spent 
three  wonderful  weeks  in  Switzerland,  their 
only  taste  of  real  winter,  as  Paris  has  been 
unusually  mild.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
his  family,  Lt.  Col.  Emerson  was  detailed  as 
Acting  Commissioner  for  Roumania,  and 
after  his  return  from  there  visited  the  medical 
stations  of  the  A.  R.  C.  in  Serbia  and  Greece. 
When,  at  the  end  of  January,  he  was  made 
deputy  commissioner  as  well  as  medical 
director  to  the  European  Commission,  with 
the  probability  of  more  time  in  Paris,  his 
family  took  a  delightful  apartment  at  6  rue 
de  Seine.  Josephine  writes: — "It  is  the  first 
time  in  more  than  three  years  that  we  have 
been  really  chez  nous  for  a  whole  month ! 
I  have  of  course  been  studying  French,  have 
found  many  good  friends,  and  gotten  into 
the  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  somewhat, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  American  Women's  Club  which  it  is 
now  helping  to  organize."  The  account 
which  follows  of  a  visit  to  Grecourt  must  wait 
for   the  next   bulletin.     "Our  plans  for  the 
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future  are  vague,  but  there  seems  no  prospect 
of  our  coming  home.  The  needs  the  Red 
Cross  is  facing  are  so  great  that  withdrawal 
cannot  be  thought  of  at  present." 

Lucy  Stoddard  has  been  under  a  great 
strain  for  six  months,  owing  to  the  critical 
illness  of  her  father.  Her  last  report  in 
January  announced  much  improvement. 

Elsie  Tallant  attended  the  convention  of 
the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association  in 
Asheville  in  November,  and  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  pre-natal  and 
maternal  care,  she  presided  over  one  day's 
session.  She  was  elected  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  the  coming  year,  and  put  on 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association. 

Ethel  (Warner)  Phinney  writes  of  the 
unusual  and  distressing  experiences  in  Cum- 
mington,  when  the  town  was  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  by  snow  drifts  during  its 
influenza  epidemic  this  winter.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Red  Cross  rushed 
nurses  and  physicians  to  the  aid  of  the  town, 
and  in  spite  of  175  cases  in  a  population  of 
700,  there  were  but  two  deaths.  Ethel's 
husband  was  recovering  from  pneumonia  when 
she  wrote. 

Grace  (Whiting)  Mitchell's  older  son, 
George,  died  March  13,  of  influenza-pneu- 
monia. He  had  been  attending  the  Fessenden 
School,  West  Newton. 

Charlotte  Winship  is  now  living  at  500 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  goes  out  to  our 
members  who  have  been  called  to  sorrow: — 
Bertha  Worden  in  the  death  of  her  mother; 
Helen  (Boss)  Cummings  in  the  death  of  her 
father  after  a  long  illness;  Charlotte  Winship, 
whose  mother  died  in  October;  Frances 
(Ripley)  Willard,  whose  father  died  in  Santa 
Barbara  in  February;  Louise  Peloubet, 
whose  father,  after  months  of  failing  health, 
died  in  March. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Florence  (Champion)  Roundy  died  Jan.  31, 
after  three  days'  illness  with  pneumonia. 

Delia  (Finch)  Sammis's  husband  died  Nov. 
28,  1919. 

Nelson  Kimball  Wilde,  older  son  of  Myrtle 
(Kimball)  Wilde,  died  Feb.  16. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  Duggan  received  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
at  Simmons  College  last  June.  She  is  super- 
visor in  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  of  Connecticut  and 
has  her  office  in  Hartford. 

Virginia  (Frame)  Church  is  teaching  in  the 
Los  Angeles  high  school. 

Lily  Gunderson  has  given  up  her  business 
position  and  gone  back  to  teaching. 

Bertha  Hastings  is  a  substitute  teacher  of 


Latin  and  ancient  history  in  the  high  school 
at  Palmer,  Mass. 

Alice  (Hill)  Drinkwater  and  her  husband 
have  come  from  their  home  in  Wales  for  a 
visit  to  this  country,  and  have  been  spending 
part  of  the  winter  in  Florida. 

Christine  Cook  has  been  promoted  to  be 
Professor  of  English  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen,  husband  of  Caroline 
(Hills)  Allen  and  brother  of  Abby  (Allen) 
Eaton,  was  elected  Attorney-General  of 
Massachusetts  last  fall. 

Helen  Keller  is  instructor  in  library 
economy  at  Columbia  University.  She 
edited  the  "Readers'  Digest  of  Books"  for 
the  new  edition  of  "Warner's  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature." 

Bertha  (Reeves)  Laws's  husband  has 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Larchmont,  Va.,  near  Norfolk,  and  they  are 
living  at  Meadowbrook. 

Ethel  Ridenour  went  this  year  with  the 
Colorado  Mountain  Club  for  winter  sports 
high  up  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mary  Seymour  returned  in  October  from 
her  canteen  work  overseas  and  is  spending 
the  winter  with  her  sister,  Frances  (Seymour) 
Hulse  '97,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  where  she  is 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  Cathedral  Schools. 

Rita  Smith's  play  entitled  "Conquering 
Kate,"  a  comedy  which  she  submitted  in 
the  contest  opened  by  Oliver  Morosco  for 
former  students  of  Professor  Baker's  course  at 
Harvard,  has  been  accepted  and  will  prob- 
ably be  produced  this  summer  in  Los  Angeles. 
Rita  has  resigned  her  high  school  position 
and  gone,  with  her  mother,  to  New  York 
where  she  will  be  able  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  her  play. 

Maude  White  spent  several  weeks  this 
winter  at  Tryon,  S.  C. 

The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  several 
members  in  bereavement :  to  Helen  (Andrew) 
Patch  in  the  loss  of  her  mother,  and  to  Ellen 
(Putney)  Lane  and  Alice  Spalding  in  the  loss 
of  their  fathers,  each  of  whom  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Ellen's  father  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  was  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the 
high  school  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  was 
a  beloved  and  notable  member  of  the 
community. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Cameron 
(Mabel  G.  Taintor),  22  Argyle  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Church  (Virginia  Frame), 
1 128  Edgemont  Ave.,  So.  Hollywood,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Zeiger  (Elizabeth  Bedell), 
Medfield,  Mass. 

Ex- 1 899 

Harriet  (Conant)  Spalding  is  with  the 
Traders  and  Mechanics  Insurance  Co.  of 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Bertha  Smith's  marriage  to  Walter  L. 
Hobbs,  which  took  place  in  February,  1915, 
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has  just  been  reported  to  us.  Her  address 
is  still  55  Williston  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Florence  Wellman  is  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Max  Hellman 
(Helen  Schwab),  2828  Edgehill  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Hitchcock  (Martha 
Riley),  120  Forest  Park  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hutcheson  (Louise  Peterson), 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   Samuel  G.    Shartle   (Marian    Chap- 
man), Copley-Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney, 
800  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  1900: — Reunion  plans  are  going  along 
splendidly  and  already  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  class  have  sent  word  that  they  are 
coming.  The  early  birds  will  have  the  best 
rooms,  naturally,  but  if  any  of  you  have  not 
yet  sent  word  you  are  coming  do  not  be 
afraid  to  do  so  even  up  to  the  last  minute. 
Helen  Story,  51  Henshaw  Ave.,  Northamp- 
ton, will  find  an  abiding  place  for  you. 

The  class  have  been  exceedingly  prompt 
about  filling  out  the  questionnaires.  They 
contain  much  information  and  are  most 
amusing  reading,  although  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  one  member  of  1900  thinks 
"the  person  who  is  responsible  for  those 
questions  ought  to  be  murdered."  So  much 
information  have  they  brought  in,  indeed, 
that  I  cannot  report  it  all  in  this  number  of 
The  Quarterly  and  will  merely  give  you 
the  new  addresses.  At  commencement 
time  the  other  facts  will  be  divulged.  We 
want  a  complete  exhibit  of  husbands,  babies, 
and  class  members'  work,  for  decorating 
headquarters.  Do  send  pictures,  clearly 
labelled,  every  one  of  you,  whether  you  are 
coming  to  reunion  or  not,  and  I  promise  to 
return  them  after  Commencement.  Send 
to  me  at  800  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
before  June  12th.  After  the  12th  send  care 
of  the  Mary  A.  Burnham  School,  45  Elm 
Street,   Northampton.      Betty  Whitney. 

New  Addresses. — Katherine   D.   Barker, 

39  Warren  Ave.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Katherine  L.   Barton,   Comite   Americain 

Regions  Devastees,  15  Boulevard  Lounes, 
Paris,  France. 

Mrs.  Maurice  F.  Bayard  (Martha  Gil- 
christ), Strawberry  Patch,  Mile  Rd.,  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  Q.  Brown  (Helen  Gager),  67 
Hoffman  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

Mrs.  Alden  H.   Clark   (Mary  Whitcomb), 

40  Nonantum   St.,   Newton,    Mass. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Cole  (Stella  Barse),  care 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller,  400  Wayland  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Frances  W.  Cummings,  77  Irving  PI., 
New  York  City. 

Adelaide  S.  Dwight,  12  Beekman  PI.,  New 
York  City. 


Jennie  F.  Edgecomb,  23  Thayer  Ave., 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Eldridge  (Ethel  Fish), 
Eliot  Rd.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Lester  G.  French  (Mary  L.  Deane), 
19  Tibbits  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Gray,  636  South  Hudson  Ave., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Anna  C.  Haskins,  39  E.  10  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Lane  Johnson  (Marie  Jones),  125 
Linden  Ave.,  Ingram,  Crofton  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Bertha  Miriam  Loheed,  310  W.  95  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Murray  (Annie  Foster), 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Florence  G.  Perkins,  Lasell  Seminary, 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Marion  A.  Perkins,  310  W.  106  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Ralph  I.  Perry  (Carolyn  Wurster), 
Brookside  Drive,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Smith  (Marion  H.  Smith), 
Pullis  St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Alice  Weaver,  25  Burlington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Roys  (Mabel  Milham), 
1615  St.  Anthony  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ex- 1 900 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Boardman  (Dorcas  Leese), 
133  E.  73  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Robert  T.  Fowler  (Alice  Barrows), 
143  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Heath  (Juliet  D.  Mc- 
Gaughey),  304  S.  Main  St.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Rachel  Studley,  2745  East  Erie  Ave., 
Lorain,  0. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55  White 
St.,  Milton,  86,  Mass. 

Charlotte  DeForest  returned  from  Japan 
in  February  for  a  year's  furlough.  She  spent 
March  in  Battle  Creek,  "toning  up,"  and 
later  will  visit  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Edna  Foley  returned  from  Italy  in  January 
and  is  back  in  Chicago. 

Ona  (Winants)  Borland  is  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Kansas  City. 
She  has  successfully  engineered  a  drive  for 
$75,000  to  purchase  a  downtown  hotel,  which 
is  now  open  and  offering  dormitory  beds  or 
rooms  at  all  prices. 

The  class  reports  for  the  Fund  are  encour- 
aging, pledges  totaling  to  date  $49,509.57 
with  contributions  reported  from  211  mem- 
bers. Those  who  have  not  already  noti- 
fied May  Lewis,  32  Harvard  Ave.,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  chairman  of  the  class  finance  commit- 
tee, of  the  amounts  pledged  through  their  dis- 
tricts should  do  so  at  once.  And  here's  hoping 
for  a  100%  subscription  from  the  class. 

As  usual  there  will  be  a  class  reunion  this 
June  with  luncheon  June  14,  at  32  Barrett 
Place.  Other  stunts  will  be  planned  with 
the  class  of  1776. 
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New  Addresses. — Martha  Criley,  1760 
Ivar  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Charlotte  DeForest,  c/o  W.  B.  M.  I.,  19 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Sanders  (Louise  Droste),  Rye, 
New  York. 

Mrs.  James  Parker  (Edith  Laskey),  47 
Millett  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Woodman  (Mabel  Van  Home), 
Box  765,  Rolla,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  Borland  (Ona  Winants), 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  1020  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Clementine  Porter, 
Julia  Sullivan. 

Ex- 1 90 1 

Died. — Edith  Barnett  in  August,  1919. 
She  went  to  Siberia  with  the  Red  Cross 
Commission  last  May,  and  lost  her  life  while 
fighting  typhus  at  Tomsk,  succumbing  to  the 
disease  herself. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Richardson  (Helen  Peters), 
180  Fiske  Ave.,  Westerleigh,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Katherine  (Harter)  Alexander 
a  son,  Quentin  Alexander,  Sept.  22,  1919. 

Achsa  (Barlow)  Brewster's  name  appears 
among  the  Americans  exhibiting  at  the  Salon 
d'Automne.  Her  paintings  are  an  archaic 
decorative  version  of  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes  and  an  archaic  and  decorative 
treatment  of  a  girl  with  rabbits  and  a  spotted 
deer. 

Constance  Patton  was  married  to  R. 
Franklin  Hurst,  Nov.  29,  1917,  but  the 
announcement  never  reached  the  secretary 
until  a  short  time  ago.  They  are  living  at 
150  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  and  have 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Saltonstall,  six  months 
old. 

Bernice  (Secrest)  Pyke,  who  now  lives  in 
Lakewood,  O.,  is,  according  to  the  California 
papers,  named  as  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  San  Francisco. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  woman 
definitely  named  as  delegate  to  a  national 
convention. 

Helen  Walker  is  no  longer  with  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  Her  address  is  227  Roberts 
Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Wanted,  the  addresses  of  the  following: 
Achsa  Barlow  (Mrs.  Earl  H.  Brewster), 
Florence  Bright,  Ethel  Green  (Mrs.  J.  Byron 
Kempton),  Grace  Watkinson  (Mrs.  Richard 
Marchand);  ex-1902,  Grace  Blackwell  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Harlow),  Grace  Nutting  (Mrs.  Philip 
Moore),  Stella  Webb,  Bertha  Wilson. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Tully,  3 
Alwington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Persis  Parker  to  Dr.  Carleton 
Ray  Metcalf  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Dr.  Metcalf 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1902  and 


Harvard  Medical  School  in  1906.  He 
served  for  two  years  and  a  half  as  an  army 
surgeon,  first  with  the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit, 
later  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  attaining  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Married. — Lucy  Hayes  Breckinridge  to 
Henry  Randolph  Brigham,  June,  1919. 
Her  permanent  address  is  45  Brewster  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Bates)  Appelt  a  second 
daughter,  Lucia  Bartlett,  June  20,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Creelman)  Jackson,  Mar.  26, 
1919,  a  second  child  and  first  daughter, 
Mary  Jane.  There  was  an  error  in  Helen's 
address,  as  given  in  the  last  Quarterly. 
It  is  7  Lawn  Ridge  Rd.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

To  Edith  (Drake)  Hyde  a  third  son,  Walter 
Lewis,  May  30,  19 19. 

To  Florence  (Durflinger)  Logan  a  son, 
Richard  D.  Jr.,  Mar.,  1919.  Florence's  ad- 
dress is  now  2308  Robinwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

To  Grace  (Gordon)  Young  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Dorothy,  Jan.  19. 

To  Maud  (Skinner)  Dow  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Skinner,  Jan.  27. 

New  Addresses. — -Caroline  Bean,  140 
W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Harrie  B.  Martin  (Margaret  Buch- 
walter),  1215  E.  High  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Nellie  Cunningham,  50  Washington  St., 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Ada  Florence  Dow,  Littleton,  N.  H. 
Until  July  she  will  be  at  the  Adelfia,  1  D, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Stone  (Louise  Freeman), 
and  Paulina  Freeman,  319  Louella  Ave., 
Wayne,  Pa. 

Clara  Julia  Lynch,  434  W.  120  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Catherine  MacKenzie,  86  Lakeside  Ave., 
Verona,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  Frarer  Marshall  (Rena 
Moore),  Halstead  PI.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  William  Smith  (Edith  St.  John), 
18115  Clifton  Rd.,  Clifton  Park,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mabel  C.  Wilson,  96  Llewellyn  Rd., 
Montclair,  N.  J.  She  has  been  in  Palatka, 
Florida,  as  usual,  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Waite  (Eliza  Ward),  care  Dr. 
Edward  Ward,  North  Attleboro,   Mass. 

Lucia  (Bailey)  Bliss  writes  that  she  is 
"busy  with  a  family  of  four  kiddies  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Montpelier  Woman's  Club 
of  356  members.  Yet  I  am  listed  by  the 
census  taker  as  having  no  occupation!" 

Eva  Becker-Shippee  is  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  as 
special  agent  in  Worcester,  Mass.  She  has 
two  little  girls,  Louise,  eight,  and  Charlotte, 
whose  birth  has  never  been  reported  to  the 
class  before,  although  she  is  now  two  and  a  half. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Ray  (Sara  Beecher)  is  now 
living  at  46  Marion  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Her  husband  has  a  professorship  at  Throop 
College  of  Technology. 

Bessie  (Boies)  Cotton  and  her  husband 
are  doing  work  among  the  Russians  on  the 
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East  Side  of  New  York,  giving  teas  where 
only  Russian  is  spoken,  etc. 

Maude  Brigham's  father  died  very  sud- 
denly in  January  and  her  plans  are  not 
definite  at  present.  She  is  now  at  the  Ward- 
man  Park  Inn,  Washington,  D.  C,  Apt.  F412. 

Alice  Breckinridge's  sister,  Miss  Annie 
Breckinridge,  recently  did  a  very  lovely 
thing,  of  interest  to  1903.  She  sold  a  beauti- 
ful luncheon  set  that  Alice  had  completed 
shortly  before  her  death,  and  gave  the  money 
to  the  Fund. 

After  nine  months  in  France  with  the 
S.  C.  R.  U.,  Fannie  Clement  returned  in 
November  and  has  spent  the  winter  at  her 
home,  275  Warren  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Jean  (Cochrane)  Armstrong  lived  in 
Washington  during  the  war,  as  her  husband 
•was  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  branch  of 
the  Subsistence  Division,  but  she  is  now  back 
again  in  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Carroll  Duff  Knapp  (Harriet  Collin) 
is  now  living  at  1633  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Since  the  fall  of  1917  she  has  lived 
in  Buffalo,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  Y.  She  was  superintendent  of  the 
extension  department  of  the  cooperating 
Presbyterian-Baptist  Church  in  Fayetteville, 
but  says  most  of  her  time  has  been  spent  in 
moving. 

Esther  Conant  has  spent  the  winter  at 
129  E.  10  St.,  New  York  City.  She  has 
been  studying  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

Margaret  Cook  is  at  149  George  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  She  is  at  the  Woman's 
College  of  New  Jersey,  "part  of  the  day  in 
the  Registrar's  Office,  partly  guiding  the 
young  freshmen  in  keeping  their  noses  to  the 
grindstone." 

Maude  (Dutton)  Lynch  writes,  "We 
bought  an  old  farm  on  the  Post  Road  at 
Riverside,  Conn.,  last  October  and  are  trying 
to  give  our  five  youngsters  an  old-fashioned 
childhood,  with  attics  and  barns  to  play  in 
and  opportunities  for  them  to  raise  cabbages, 
chicks,  or  puppies,  as  the  spirit  moves  them." 

Mrs.  William  J.  Frawley  (Blanche  Erwin) 
has  moved  as  near  to  Camp  Devens  as  she 
could,  for  her  husband  is  in  charge  of  the  post 
office  there.  Her  address  is  61  View  St., 
Leominster,  Mass. 

Since  last  July,  Edith  Everett  has  been 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  high  up  in  the  Andes. 
She  expected  to  return  to  Brooklyn  about 
April  1,  and  her  new  address  there  will  be  221 
Hancock  St. 

Mavida  Fiske  is  in  civil  service  work  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  address,  Government 
Hotels,  Bldg.  C-D.  Her  permanent  address 
is  Grafton,  Mass. 

Grace  Fuller  is  working  "full  time"  in  the 
Yale  Library.  She  is  in  charge  of  the  work 
of  cataloguing  more  accurately  and  more 
uniformly  the  periodicals,  publications  of 
societies,  and  other  serials  taken  by  the 
library.     The    additions    of    this    character 


are  very  large,  the  number  of  volumes  received 
last  year  being  11,823.  Grace  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Haven  Business  and 
Professional  Woman's  Club,  of  about  1200 
members. 

Theodora  Gerould  and  her  sister  are 
beginning  a  venture  in  raising  small  fruits 
and  poultry  at  Delta  Farm,  Westborough, 
Mass.,  where  she  says  1903  is  always  welcome. 

Helen  Goodspeed  teaches  history  and 
Latin  in  Franklin,  Mass.  Her  address  for 
the  school  year  is  20  Garfield  St.,  and  Fitch- 
burg  during  the  summer. 

Marjorie  Gray  is  working  for  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  in  Boston. 

Fannie  (Hastings)  Plimpton  sailed  for 
China  in  January  with  her  husband.  She 
will  return  in  June. 

Susan  Hill  was  instructor  in  jewelry  at 
Camp  Winneshewauka,  Vt.,  last  summer,  for 
the  third  season.  Then  she  went  to  Liver- 
more,  Calif.,  where  she  has  started  a  depart- 
ment of  occupational  therapy  in  the  Liver- 
more  Sanitarium.  The  work  is  mostly 
among  mental  patients,  many  of  whom  are 
greatly  benefited  by  it. 

Florence  Howe  is  at  present  at  371  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston,  but  she  will  later 
go  to  Concord,  Mass.,  where  her  address  is 
Box  131. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Wm.'A.  Jack  (Isabel 
Grier)  was  given  in  the  Alumnae  Register  as 
720  Moss  Ave.,  Peoria,  111.  That  is  where 
Elizabeth  Jack  lives.  Isabel's  address  is 
still  204  Callender  Ave.,  Peoria. 

Alice  (Johnson)  West  and  her  little 
daughter,  Eline,  enjoyed  a  wonderful  trip 
last  summer,  through  Glacier  National  Park 
and  Mt.  Rainier  Park. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Mack  Parker  (Beulah  John- 
son) is  living  in  Paris  for  an  indefinite  time. 
As  her  plans  are  uncertain  she  gives  as  a 
permanent  address  care  the  Security  Trust 
Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Walter  Mack  Clark  (Thornie  Ken- 
iston)  is  living  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  a  suburb 
of  Washington,  where  she  and  her  husband 
are  government  clerks. 

Lilian  Lauferty  has  made  a  tremendous 
success  of  her  newspaper  work.  She  writes 
under  the  names  of  Beatrice  Fairfax  and  Ann 
Lisle,  as  well  as  her  own.  Her  business 
address  is  King  Features  Syndicate,  241  W. 
58  St.,  New  York  City.  While  some  of 
Lilian's  work  has  been  commercial,  much  of 
it  has  been  unusually  fine  and  beautiful  and 
1903  should  be  as  proud  of  her  as  are  the 
Authors'  League,  the  Society  of  American 
Dramatists,  and  the  Press  Club.  The  class 
extends  deepest  sympathy  to  her  in  the 
loss  of  her  mother,  whose  work  in  the  North 
and  West  Ends  in  Boston  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  meant  so  much  to  the  little  chil- 
dren of  poverty  that,  upon  her  death  last 
November,  the  whole  community  mourned 
her  and  gave  her  the  highest  honors  they 
could  offer. 
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We  offer  deep  sympathy  also  to  Blanche 
(Lauriat)  Chandler,  whose  father  died 
recently. 

Marie  (Lockhart)  Merry  is  busy  in  the 
Industrial  Section  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Vandewater  Jenkins  (Caroline  Marsh) 
is  teaching  civics  at  the  Girls'  high  school 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Her  address  is  13 
Winans  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Anna 
(Marsh)  Suter  continues  to  be  very  successful 
as  a  farmer.  She  had  a  prize-winning  pen 
of  chickens  at  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying 
and  breeding  contest. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Mathews  went  to  Siberia 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  She  has  been 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  Vladivostok  and  is 
so  engrossed  with  the  work  that  she  has  been 
considering  staying  there  and  not  returning 
to  Honolulu  except  for  visits. 

Annie  May  Murray  made  a  month's  visit 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  this  winter. 
Isabel  (Rankin)  Grant  was  a  fellow  pas- 
senger on  the  boat  home. 

Stella  Packard  is  in  child  labor  work  in  the 
South,  under  the  new  Federal  Child  Labor 
Law.  Her  headquarters  have  been  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  but  the  only  safe  address 
to  which  to  send  mail  is  3  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  as  she  will  probably  be  assigned 
to  a  new  district  soon  and  has  to  travel  a 
great  deal  of  the  time.  Last  fall  she  was  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  for  two  months,  with  her 
parents. 

Marguerite  (Prescott)  Olmsted  and  her 
family  have  been  riding  trails  in  Arizona  and 
picking  oranges  in  the  Ojai  Valley. 

Mrs.  John  Knox  Bodel  (Eleanor  Putnam) 
watched  Hilo  grow  for  a  number  of  years 
but  has  now  moved  to  Honolulu,  where  her 
address  is  1234  Eighth  Ave.  Her  husband 
went  into  the  government  service  the  last 
year  of  the  war  and  is  still  under  Uncle  Sam, 
doing  educational  work.  Eleanor  has  been 
teaching  in  the  high  school  for  a  year,  taking 
Sarah  Mathews's  place. 

Elizabeth  (Sampson)  Peterson  is  always 
active  in  civic  affairs.  At  present  she  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Duxbury  Public 
Health  Nursing  Association.  It  is  pioneer 
work  in  that  section  and  has  meant  a  great 
deal  for  the  community. 

Josephine  (Scoville)  Treadwell  spent  the 
winter  abroad. 

Ellen  (Spring)  Evans's  husband,  Dr.  John 
H.  Evans,  was  a  captain  in  the  service  for 
eight  months. 

Ena  Stewart  is  teaching  this  year  in  the 
high  school  in  Gardner,  Mass.  Her  home 
address  is  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Athol,  Mass.  It 
was  pleasant  to  get  from  Ena  a  report  of 
Bessie  Mark,  who  has  not  been  heard  from 
from  a  long  time.  Bessie  lives  in  England 
but  recently  visited  her  old  home  in  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  where  Ena  was  living.  Ena  says  the 
people  of  Herkimer  were  all  charmed  with 
Bessie's    wonderfully    beautiful    singing. 


After  a  year  overseas,  doing  secretarial 
work  with  the  Red  Cross,  Rachel  Stock- 
bridge's  plans  are  not  definite  as  yet. 

Anna  Treat  has  bought  a  fruit  grove  in 
Florida,  is  building  a  house,  and  has  started 
a  marmalade  business, — strictly  home-made 
product  shipped  direct  to  consumer.  Her 
address  is  Magnolia  Farm,  Maitland,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Andrews  McBride  (Elizabeth 
Viles)  is  to  live  in  Sholapur,  India,  after  July. 
Her  husband  is  to  have  charge  of  two  settle- 
ments of  the  criminal  tribes  (hereditary 
thieves,  counterfeiters,  etc.),  some  3500  in  all. 
Ex- 1 903 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Yeomans 
(Elsie  Burke)  a  daughter,  Dorothy  Burke, 
f"eb.  3,  1919.  Elsie's  address  is  11409  Bell- 
flower    Ave.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

To  Mary  (Harriman)  Dole  a  daughter, 
Jane  Elizabeth,  June  27,  1919. 

The  birth  of  a  son,  Malcolm  Skene,  June 
21,  1910,  to  Mrs.  George  Blaco  Kelley  (Anna 
Wilbur)  has  not  been  previously  reported 
to  the  class.  Her  address  is  Spring  and 
Maple  Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Mabel  Eleanor  Dick  to  Thomas 
Walter  Swan,  dean  of  Yale  University  Law 
School.  Mabel  served  several  months  in 
France  with  the  Red  Cross,  doing  canteen 
service  at  St.  Pierre  des  Corps. 

Grace  (Simis)  Wright  to  Eniar  Chrystie, 
August,  1915.  Address:  181  Claremont 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Died. — Mrs.  John  Ashworth  O'Neil 
(Gertrude  Leland  Burr)  Feb.  8,  after  a  long 
illness.  Besides  her  husband,  she  leaves 
three  little  children:  Marion,  eight  years  old, 
Ruth,  six,  and  Richard,  three. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Ray  Moody  (Florence 
Gould)  occurred  several  years  ago  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  but  had  not  been  reported  until 
recently. 

The  information  has  only  :ust  been  re- 
ceived by  the  class  secretary  that  Florence 
Burrows  of  Cleveland,  O.,  died  about  three 
years  ago.  She  was  married,  but  her  hus- 
band's name  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Evans  Wood 
(Julia  Bishop)  is  1408  Wells  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Elizabeth  Lippincott  Dean,  1915  I  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  William  Darling  Ballantine  (Yettie 
DuBois)  has  come  east  to  live.  She  is  now 
at  Apt.  670M,  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Con- 
necticut Ave.  and  Woodley  Rd.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sarah  (Harkness)  Kirby's  husband  died 
Apr.  5,  1919.  She  is  now  special  music 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Bingham- 
ton.     Her  address  is  127  Murray  St. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Windsor  (Helen  Howell) 
is  living  at  53  So.  Washington  Sq.,  New  York 
City.  Her  permanent  address,  however,  is 
2021  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Alice  (Jones)  Lewis  recently  spent  two 
months  in  Colorado  and  California.     She  is 
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planning  to  come  from  Honolulu  to  our  next 
reunion. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bayard  Clark  (Alice 
Lyman),  16  Beaumont  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edith  Mersereau's  married  name  has 
always  been  spelled  incorrectly  on  our  records. 
It  is  Mrs.  William  S.  Waith.  Her  address  is 
18  Arlington  St.,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Luella  Stewart  has  two  new  addresses. 
The  permanent  one  is  c/o  S.  W.  Stewart,  135 
E.  34  St.,  New  York  City,  but  she  is  living  at 
present  at  20  Lefferts  PI.,  Brooklyn.  By  an 
amusing  coincidence,  the  latter  is  an  historic 
spot, — Susan  (Kennedy)  Tully's  birthplace! 
Luella  served  eight  months  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  is  now  a  temporary  civil 
service  employee.  She  has  had  both  prose 
and  verse  accepted  by  many  magazines 
recently. 

Wanted. — The  addresses  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
M.  Montgomery  (Beulah  Potts),  and  of  the 
following  ex-members,  Louise  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
William  Walters  Pope  (Katherine  Merrill), 
Emma  (Rankin)  Barber,  and  Lily  Regina 
Weil. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Born. — To  Olive  (Higgins)  Prouty  a 
daughter,   Olivia,   Dec.    15,    1919. 

To  Margaret  (Watson)  Perry  a  third 
daughter  and  fifth  child,  Phoebe  Elizabeth, 
Jan.  31. 

Florence  Alden  is  head  of  sports  and 
recreation  at  the  Central  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  and  a  student  at 
Columbia  University. 

Mabel  Barkley  is  assistant  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Howard,  chief  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Recruiting  Service. 
Address,  Twelfth  Floor,  Custom  House, 
Boston. 

Winifred  Rand,  R.  N.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene 
Association  Committee  on  nursing  and 
social  work.  She  was  the  chief  speaker  at 
one  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion conferences  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  this 
winter. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Coert  du  Bois 
(Margaret  Mendell),  American  Consulate 
General,  Paris,  France. 

Ex- 1 904 

Marion  Tucker  is  house  furnishing  and 
costume  planning  specialist  with  the  home 
economics  department  of  Iowa  State  College. 
Her  work  takes  her  all  over  the  state. 

1905 

Class  secretary — -Emma  P.  Hirth,  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Born.— To  Edith  (Smith)  Taplin  a  third 
child    and    second    son,    Thomas    Ely,    Dec. 

25,  I9I9- 

A  persistent  appeal  to  Sarah  Rees  for  news 
of  herself  has  brought  a  most  interesting 
account  of  her  work  since  she  first  went  to 


Japan  in  191 1,  when,  after  two  years  of 
special  training,  she  went  out  as  a  regular 
missionary  under  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  For  seven  years 
she  did  regular  evangelistic  work,  teaching 
Sunday  Schools,  visiting  girls  and  women, 
looking  after  mission  kindergartens  and 
holding  mothers'  meetings.  For  a  time  she 
was  principal  of  a  training  school  for  mission 
women,  a  school  for  training  Japanese  girls 
to  be  missionaries  to  their  own  people,  and 
later  she  was  a  regular  teacher  in  the  same 
school.  All  the  time  she  was  studying  the 
Japanese  language.  In  1918,  feeling  the 
urge  to  do  war  work,  she  volunteered  for 
Red  Cross  work  and  in  November  of  that 
year,  with  eight  other  women,  Americans 
resident  in  Japan,  she  was  sent  to  Siberia  for 
refugee  relief  work.  For  three  months  she 
was  a  nurses'  aide  in  a  Red  Cross  hospital 
in  Vladivostok  where  the  patients  were 
mostly  Czecho-Slovaks  who  had  fought 
their  way  across  Siberia  from  Russia,  holding 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  for  the  Allies. 
In  February,  1919,  she  was  detailed  to 
service  on  the  Ambulance  Transport 
"Madras"  which  brought  her  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Red  Sea,  and  Mediterranean 
to  Italy.  She  accompanied  several  hundred 
sick  and  wounded  Czechs  to  Prague,  where 
her  duties  ended.  Sarah  is  back  at  her  home 
in  Hartford  this  year  and  is  "dean  of  girls" 
in  the  Hartford  high  school. 

H.  Jeannette  Perry  is  teaching  Spanish 
and  English  in  one  of  the  high  schools  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Millard  (Sara  Vaughn)  is  living 
in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Marjorie  Perry,  with  her  sister  Charlotte 
1911,  and  Portia  Swett  1910,  owns  and  runs 
a  dancing  camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Marjorie  teaches  riding  and  does  the  outside 
work,  which  includes  everything  from  the  care 
of  five  horses  and  two  cows,  digging  potatoes 
and  feeding  the  pigs,  to  freezing  four  gallons 
of  ice  cream  twice  a  week. 

Elizabeth  (Creevey)  Hamm  arrived  in  this 
country,  after  her  two  years'  work  in  France, 
just  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  able  to  return  to  her  work 
as  she  had  planned.  She  has  been  director 
of  relief  work  at  the  Blerancourt  (Aisne)  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France. 

Emma  (Tyler)  Leonard  will  remain  another 
year  in  Cleveland.  Her  husband  designed 
the  "Altar  of  Sacrifice"  which  was  dedicated 
last  summer  in  memory  of  Cleveland  soldiers 
killed  in  the  war. 

Sue  M.  Rambo  has  just  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Ruth  (Bullis)  Dickerman  is  in  Pasadena 
this  winter  with  her  family. 

Florence  (Johnson)  Collins  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Matinee  Musicale,  the 
big  musical  club  in  Duluth,  and  has  been 
doing  some  ensemble  work  for  it. 
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Louise  (Dodge)  Whitaker  lost  her  oldest 
boy,  Goulding,  aged  nine  years,  in  February. 
Her  new  address  is  152  Mystic  St.,  West 
Medford,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — Katherine  Sanger,  196 
Oakwood  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Anne  B.  Streator,  1656  Belmont  Ave., 
East  Cleveland,  0. 

Alice  Evans,  28  Church  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Edmund  E.   Day  (Emily  Emerson), 
60  Walker  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ex- 1 905 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Bertram  S.  Bos- 
man  (May  Harte),  3  Beech  Tree  Ter., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Magnus  Haas  (Gertrude  Kohn), 
1060  E.  98  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Jacobs  (Janette  Logan), 
Hotel  Van  Rensselaer,  17  E.  11  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Harding  (Nellie  MacLach- 
lan),  484Siwanoy  Place,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — The  addresses  of  the  following: 
Fannie     M.     Smith,     Florence     M.     Bemis, 
Beulah  Wells,  Alia  B.  Ransom  (ex-05). 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  15 
Ashburton  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert's  poems  are  attract- 
ing considerable  attention.  She  was  one  of 
the  Spectrist  trio  contributing  to  the  Elijah 
Hay  hoax.  Her  poem,  "The  Old  Woman," 
took  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Poetry  last 
November.  "A  Woman  of  Thirty"  (Knopf) 
is  her  first  published  volume. 

Margaret  (Cook)  Samuels  is  president  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Flagg  has  returned  from  a  year  over- 
seas with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  whose  aus- 
pices she  has  been  establishing  libraries  for 
the  soldiers  in  France  and  Germany.  She 
has  now  taken  the  position  of  camp  librarian 
at  Camp  Holabird,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  she 
expects  to  organize  the  work  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr  was  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Organized 
Charities  of  Tucson  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
during  which  she  did  practically  nothing  else, 
for,  as  she  says,  "we  engaged  and  broke  in  a 
new  superintendent,  reorganized  our  associa- 
tion and  incorporated  it,  raised  a  budget  of 
over  $5,000  between  war  drives,  opened  and 
maintained  a  small  hospital  for  tuberculosis, 
and  did  the  ordinary  town  charity  work. 
I'm  off  the  board  this  year,  giving  my 
family  some  much  needed  attention.  .  .  . 
If  any  I906ers  happen  to  be  in  California  in 
the  summer  and  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carmel,  which  is  near  Del  Monte  and  Monte- 
rey, there  is  where  we  may  be  found.  We  have 
purchased  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Pacific 
which  comes  with  the  piece  of  land  we  have 
acquired.  So  far  we  have  no  dwelling  on  it, 
but  will  welcome  anyone  who  wants  to  help 
build." 


Janet  (Mason)  Slauson's  husband  was  over 
in  the  4th  Division  and  so  good  at  his  work 
in  the  motor  transport  that  he  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  service  and  is  instructing  the 
cadets  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  in 
that  branch  of  the  service.  Janet  did  can- 
teen work  until  she  joined  the  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps,  most  of  her  work  being  at  the 
Base  Hospital  of  Camp  Meade.  "When 
Lieutenant  Maynard,  the  Flying  Parson,  was 
delayed  here  over  a  week-end  by  a  burnt-out 
armature,  we  were  lucky  enough  to  have  him 
as  our  house-guest.  He  has  a  wonderful 
personality.  When  we  went  out  to  the  field 
to  see  him  off,  we  found  that  an  ex-army  flyer 
in  a  Curtiss  plane  was  about  to  leave  for  New 
Orleans,  so  I  hopped  aboard  with  him.  It 
was  a  picturesque  flight  of  a  hundred  miles 
over  the  many  loops  of  the  Mississippi.  Inci- 
dentally before  starting  the  longer  flight,  we 
did  a  loop  and  an  Immelman  turn  over  the 
town.  As  the  roads  in  this  state  are  atrocious 
and  the  train  service  poor,  flying  is  the  most 
comfortable  way  of  getting  to  town.  It 
seems  that  I  was  the  first  woman  passenger  to 
fly  between  the  two  cities,  so  for  once  in  my 
life  I  broke  into  the  front  page  of  the  local 
papers." 

Lucy  Melcher  is  in  her  first  year  as  head  of 
the  Upper  Lincoln  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Helen  (Moore)  Bagg  received  a  French 
decoration,  a  medal  of  gratitude  bestowed  by 
the  French  Red  Cross. 

Emilie  (Piollet)  Spear  is  again  in  California, 
this  time  expecting  it  to  be  permanent.  She 
can't  quite  believe  it  herself,  but  they  own  a 
home,  have  their  Lares  and  Penates  about 
them,  and  best  of  all  are  together  again.  She  is 
hoping  for  lots  of  class  news  in  the  Quarterly. 
"When  you  never  see  a  Smith  girl,"  she  writes, 
"the  Quarterly  is  a  comfort." 

Frances  Pol  is  taking  a  course  this  year  in 
certified  public  accountancy.  The  course 
includes  the  study  of  commercial  law.  For 
recreation  she  is  continuing  the  study  of 
Spanish,  which  she  has  made  her  hobby  since 
leaving  College. 

Melinda  (Prince)  Smith  and  her  husband 
are  spending  the  winter  at  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
They  visited  Catharine  Mitchell  on  their  way 
out. 

Helen  Tearse  returned  from  France  last 
July  after  eleven  months'  service  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  canteen  work. 

Married. — Eleanor  Fox  to  Frederick  De 
Caro,  April  3,  1918.  Lieutenant  De  Caro  was 
listed  for  overseas  duty  but  the  armistice 
prevented  his  going.  Eleanor  has  taught 
mathematics  in  the  Maiden  high  school  since 
September,  1917.  She  plans  to  stop  soon  now 
in  favor  of  domesticity. 

Fannie  Furman  to  Nathaniel  Restcome 
Potter,  Jan.  20,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Her 
address  is  unchanged. 

Abby  Mead  to  Dudley  Kirton  Morris,  Feb. 
21.  She  too  will  continue  to  be  at  her  old 
address. 
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Clara  Newcomb  to  Ernest  Adna  Back, 
Sept.  27,  1919,  at  New  London,  Conn.  Dr. 
Back  is  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  (B.S.  1904,  Ph.D.  1907)  and  is 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  After  two  months 
on  a  wedding  trip  through  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies and  California,  they  are  living  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Born. — To  Amelia  (Bent)  Burnett  a  son, 
Joshua  Bent,  Feb.  8. 

To  Louise  (Day)  Duffy  a  second  child, 
Alice  Day,  Mar.  2,  1919,  two  months  before 
Mr.  Duffy  returned  from  France. 

To  Harriet  (Muhleman)  Hawkins  a  daugh- 
ter Jean  Muhleman,  July  13,  1919. 

To  Mary  (Wilson)  Perry  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  3,  1919. 

Died. — Melinda  (Rockwood)  Abbot's 
brother,  Richard,  at  St.  Mihiel  in  September, 
1918.  Many  of  1906  will  remember  the  little 
lad,  only  eight  years  old  when  we  were  fresh- 
men, who  lived  with  Melinda  and  her  mother 
on  Round  Hill  during  our  college  days. 

New  Addresses. — Bertha  Atkins,  1502  N. 
Gratz  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Samuels  (Margaret  Cook),  38 
Fletcher  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ward  Everett  Duffy  (Louise  Day), 
Manchester  Green,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Newell  C.  Maynard  (Olive  Dunne), 
159  Kenoza  Ave.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Fritz  Baldwin  (Louise  Ellis),  44  Marl- 
borough Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Dexter  (Helen  Fillebrown), 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Coleman  Common  (Ruth 
Fletcher),  421  W.  Montecito  St.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Frederick  De  Caro  (Eleanor  Fox),  88 
Summer  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Caroline  Hinman,  Hotel  Beechwood,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J. 

Josephine  Lane,  46  Pacific  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Helen  Larmonth,  567  W.  149  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Harriet  Leitch,  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Crema  (Carrie  McKay), 
410  N.  41  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Donaldson  (Winifred 
MacLachlan),  62  Westminster  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Bent  Jr.  (Frances  Manning), 
114  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Kinsley  Slauson  (Janet  Mason),  817 
Boyd  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lucy  Melcher,  Lincoln  School,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Howard  (Marie  Murkland), 
90  Barrow  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Adna  Back  (Clara  Newcomb), 
the  Chastleton,  Sixteenth  and  R  Sts.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ray  Spear  (Emilie  Piollet),  5301  Bel- 
grave  Place,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Frances  Pol,  251  W.  76  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Pray  (Phoebe  Randall),  1125 
Main  St.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Quincy  Abbot  (Melinda 
Rockwood),  5  High  Ridge  Rd.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Hamilton  (Esther  Searle), 
R.  F.  D.  6,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Helen  Tearse,  268  W.  84  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Lucy  Walther,  51  W.  16  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mildred  Wiggin,  161  W.  61  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Ex- 1 906 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  Ryle  (Eleanor 
Baker),  529  E.  29  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Henry  Livingston  (Mary  Curran),  45 
W.  11  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  K.  C.  Stevens,  315  W.  57  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Goodhue  (Gladys  Woodruff), 
care  of  Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
Egyptian  House,  170  Piccadilly,  London, 
England. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Margaret  McCredie  to  John 
Walter  McQueen,  January  15,  in  Elgin,  111. 
Address,  808  Spring  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

Mildred  R.  Taylor  to  Hilton  Jockwood 
Noyes,  March  6,  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Born. — To  Kate  Woods  Lacey  a  son, 
Theodore  Woods,  Dec.  18,  1919. 

Marie  Adsit  and  her  mother  again  spent 
the  winter  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Bertha  Christiansen  is  field  secretary  for 
the  Franklin  County  (Mass.)  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Dr.  George  Scott,  husband  of  Ruth  (Cow- 
ing) Scott,  has  returned  from  the  far  East, 
where  he  has  been  traveling  for  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions. 

Dorothy  (Davis)  Goodwin,  and  her  husband 
have  been  in  California  for  several  months. 

Casey  (Geddes)  Miller  and  her  children 
wintered  in  Florida. 

Grace  Hunter  is  teaching  in  the  Empire 
junior  high  school,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Forster  M.  Walker  (Mabel  Keener) 
and  her  family  are  living  at  320  Delaware 
Ave.,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  where  her  hus- 
band is  general  superintendent  of  a  gasoline 
company. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  Conkling  Hatch  (Sophie  Lytle) 
is  living  in  East  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
husband  is  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  accepted  the  call  to  the  diocese  on  condition 
that  he  should  share  in  the  economic  life  of 
his  parishioners  by  doing  secular  work  six 
days  a  week.  He  is  working  in  a  local  fac- 
tory and  the  experiment,  which  is  being 
watched  with  great  interest  throughout  the 
Church,  is  wonderfully  successful  so  far. 

Mrs.  Frank  Gordon  Haff  (May  Miller)  is 
living  at  56  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Emily  (Owen)  Cerf  is  with  her  parents  at 
614  State  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  Her  own  home 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  family  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  Emily  waking  to  find  the  house 
filled  with  smoke  and  flames.  As  the  result 
of  shock  and  exposure  on  a  cold  night,  she  and 
her  two  children  were  ill  for  some  time. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Andrew  I.  Keener 
(Ruth  Pratt)  is  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
husband  is  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church 
(Presbyterian). 

Ruth  Sikes  and  her  sister  have  spent  the 
winter  at  Ojai,  Calif.,  where  they  have  been 
enjoying  horseback  riding  over  mountain 
trails. 

Marion  Viets  is  in  charge  of  the  tea  room  of 
"My  Shop,"  a  tea  house  opened  by  Louise 
Garnett  ex-1908,  and  now  owned  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Bradley.  It  is  in  the  "White  House" 
built  by  Brigham  Young  in  1850,  119  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  A 
warm  welcome  awaits  Smith  people. 

Present  records  credit  1907  with  226 
children  but  the  secretary  feels  sure  that 
many  have  not  been  reported. 

Can  anyone  supply  the  addresses  of  Carolyn 
Simon,  Mrs.  Chalmers  Smith  (Jessie  Oliver), 
Clara  Dibble? 

In    Memoriam 

Died. — Feb.  23,  in  the  Brooklyn  Maternity 
Hospital,  Ruth  Hayden  Nagle,  of  pneu- 
monia, three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  daughter. 

Nineteen-seven's  sorrow  and  deep  sense 
of  loss  are  mingled  with  a  joyful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  having  known  Ruth 
and  memories,  which  time  cannot  dull,  of 
her  winsome,  magnetic  personality.  Those 
who  knew  her  well  realized  even  in  college 
to  what  an  extent  the  class  was  her  debtor, 
and  how  much  she  contributed  through 
the  maturity  of  her  thought  and  action  al- 
though she  was  always  self-effacing  and  her 
influence  was  of  the  quiet,  permeating,  con- 
stant type.  With  these  qualities  she  combined 
a  rare  sense  of  humor  which  made  comradeship 
with  her  a  constant  delight,  and  a  true  sym- 
pathy. The  loss  that  1907  feels  so  keenly 
makes  the  more  heartfelt  our  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Nagle  and  the  two  babies. 

Mr.  Goodman,  father  of  Alice  (Goodman) 
Gilchrist  and  Mary  (Goodman)  Carson  died  in 
Glens  Falls  in  February. 

Some  in  1907  do  not  realize  that  every  Smith 
Fund  subscription  canvassed  by  you  either 
from  family  or  from  outsiders  will,  with  the 
consent  of  the  donor,  be  credited  to  1907,  if  it 
is  so  mentioned  on  the  pledge  blank.  Please 
see  that  such  credits  are  made,  so  that  our  total 
may  be  as  large  as  possible.  Full  1907  re- 
ports of  alumnae  subscriptions  have  not  come 
in  yet.  Let  us  make  1907  the  first  100% 
class.  V.  J.  S. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills,  135 
Prospect  Park  VVest,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Addresses  wanted  by  the  Secretary:    Mrs. 


Louise  (Stevens)  Bryant,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Clark 
(Mary  Keenan),  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cornell  (May 
Forcier),  Olga  L.  Smith. 

Married. — Dora  E.  Bosart  to  Alfred 
Ernest  Evans.  Mr.  Evans  is  an  electrical 
mechanical  engineer. 

Frances  D.  Swift  to  Richard  Kirby  Miles, 
Jan.  20.     Address,  Arlington,  Vt. 

Jane  Eldridge  Thomson  to  Richard  Fenby 
Bausman,  Feb.  7.  Address,  42  E.  60  St.,  New 
York  City. 

New  Addresses. — -Mrs.  E.  Clement  Tay- 
lor (Anna  Adams),  18  Montana  St.,  North 
Adams,  Mass.  Mr.  Taylor  is  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Farmer  (Hazel  Allen), 
General  Delivery,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ida  Barney,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Hill,  Jr.  (Mabel  Beasley), 
Monroe  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Edith  Brownlee,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Abbott  (Gertrude  Butler), 
86  Knox  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Harriet  E.  Childs,  57  Daycoeton  PI., 
Torrington,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Scearce  (Rose  Dudley), 
Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  William  Haller  (Malleville  Emerson), 
Leonia,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  G.  Munro  Hubbard  (Betty  Gates), 
428  Pelhamdale  Ave.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Adler  (Ethel  Farrill),  224  S. 
Whitney  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marjorie  L.  Henry,  210  Middlesex  Rd., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  M.  Dison  Griffith  (Grace  Kellogg), 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Gladys  Locke,  Studio  Cottage,  Scarbor- 
ough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Bonney  (Harriett  J.  Lytle), 
710  St.  Catherine  Rd.,  Outremont,  Quebec, 
Can. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  Jr.  (Margaret 
Mills),  449  W.  62  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Roy  E.  Ward  (Katherine  Morse), 
1750  Rosedale  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dingle  (Florence  Thomas), 
515  S.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Smith  (Ruth  Vaughan), 
10  Forrest  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  William  S.  McCartney  (Ruth  Wicks), 
Drumlin  Lodge,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

Harriette  F.  Abbott  is  teaching  history  in 
the  May  School,  339  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

Frances  C.  Boynton  is  church  secretary  at 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Second  Congregational 
Church.     Her  address  is  250  Pine  St. 

Grace  M.  Butler  is  studying  at  the  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  New  York.  Ad- 
dress: 305  W.  76  St. 

Dr.  Harriet  T.  Caswell  is  interne  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York.  Address:  Bellevue 
Hospital,  26  St.  and  East  River. 

Nan  (Hodgdon)  Tuttle  has  been  studying 
employment  management  and  industrial  serv- 
ice, beginning  last  August.     In  the  fall  and 
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winter  she  was  in  Cleveland,  at  the  Cloth- 
craft  Shops. 

Gladys  Wood  is  an  organizer  under  the 
Community  Councils  of  National  Defense, 
Room  2240,  Municipal  Building,  New  York 
City. 

Born. — To  Kate  (Bradley)  Lacy,  a  fourth 
child  and  third  son,  Burritt  Samuel  Jr.,  Oct. 
10,  1919. 

To  Emily  (Copp)  Burrows,  Apr.  11,  1919, 
a  second  son,  Walter  Avery,  who  died  Apr. 
21,  1919. 

To  -  Ethel  (Farrill)  Adler  a  son,  Edgar 
Thomas,  Apr.  3,  1917. 

To  Florence  (Haws)  Strobridge,  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Elisabeth,  in  Oct., 
1919. 

To  Maybelle  (Kingsbury)  Littlefield  a 
second  child,  Olive  Gifford,  May  2,  1919. 

To  Marjory  (Lewis)  Comings,  a  daughter, 
Jeanne  Tuttle,  Dec.  20,  1919.  Address, 
Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

To  Polly  (Merriam)  Atwater,  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Charles  Woodard  Jr.,  Jan.  11. 

To  Gretchen  (Moore)  Will  a  third  daughter, 
Suzanne,  Feb.  2,  1919. 

To  Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Margaret,  Oct.  30,  19 19. 

To  Eliza  (Suter)  Shuler  a  son,  Martin 
Henry,  Apr.  19,  1919. 

To  Rena   (Thomas)   Brainerd  a  daughter, 
Martha  Thomas,  March  2,  1919. 
Ex- 1 908 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Daniel  Alexander 
(Minette  Baer),  11 72  E.  South  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City',  Utah. 

Mrs.  David  J.  McConnell  (Mary  Bonsall), 
607  Hill  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Carol  H.  Bradley,  423  Sacramento  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Carol  is  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Merchant. 

Mrs.  Tracy  A.  Adams  (Louise  Burleigh), 
31  Dover  St.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Mrs.  William  Gilchrist  (Martha  Daykin), 
1870  Page  Ave.,  East  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Carl  E.  Pritz  (Dora  Wertheimer),  102 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Married. — Blanche  M.  Peberdy  to  Avery 
Tompkins,  Aug.  31,  1918.  Address,  Bay 
State  Apts.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Violet  (Fraser)  Scholes  a  third 
son,  Fraser,  July  17,  1919.  Violet's  oldest 
son,  Robert,  died  May  22,  1919,  aged  six 
years. 

To  Lillian  (Hunter)  Brownback  a  second 
child,  Garrett  A.  Jr.,  Nov.  10,  1919.  Ad- 
dress: 16  E.  96  St.,  New  York  City. 

To  Margaret  (Lyon)  Holland  a  son,  Richard 
Lyon,  Sept.  1,  1919.  Address:  2209  Pine 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  Margaretta  (McCandless)  Brewer  a 
second  child,  Sally. 

To  Grace  (Norton)  Lorenz  a  second  child, 
Margaret  Louise,  July,  5,  1919. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  256 
Garfield  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Married. — -Gertrude  Casavant  to  Horace 
E.  Creed,  Nov.  25,  1919. 

Olive  Hubbard  to  Harold  D.  Hallock,  Oct. 

6,  1919. 

Luella  McNay  to  Mark  G.  Inghram,  Sept. 

7,  1916. 

Louise  (Winthrop)  Grannis  to  Kenneth  W. 
Ellis,  March  2. 

Born. — To  Anna  (Block)  Vance  a  third  son, 
Robert  M.,  July  22,  1919. 

To  Vivien  (Forbes)  Schmucki  a  son,  George 
J.  Jr.,  Nov.  23,  1919. 

To  Margaret  (Headden)  Pope  a  third  son, 
Marvin  Headden,  July  21,  1919. 

To  Mildred  (Lane)  Woodruff  a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Elizabeth  Selden,  Dec.  1, 
1919. 

To  Ethel  (Lewis)  Grose  a  first  daughter  and 
fifth  child,  Joan  Tracy,  Feb.  3,  1920. 

To  Edna  (McConnell)  Clark  a  second  son, 
Van  Allen  Jr.,  Jan.  21. 

To  Susie  (McMurray)  Neumann  a  son, 
John  Elmer,  Sept.  24,  1918. 

To  Luella  (McNay)  Inghram  a  daughter, 
Rebecca  Mary,  Oct.  13, 1917,  and  a  son,  Mark 
Gordon,  Nov.  13,  1919. 

To  Julia  (Robinson)  Bliss  a  son  and  second 
child,  Raymond  Van  Ness  Jr.,  Nov.  8,  1919. 

To  Gertrude  (Schwarz)  McClurg  a  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor  Wheeler,  July  22,  1919. 

To  Frances  (Stevens)  May  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  May  8,  1919. 

To  Margaret  (Tuthill)  Venning  a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Frances  Tuthill,  Feb.  7. 

To  Rosamond  (Underwood)  Perry  a  daugh- 
ter and  second  child,  Barbara,  July  7,  1919. 

To  Maida  (Zulich)  Truitt  a  son  and  second 
child,  Francis  Campbell,  Nov.  13,  1919. 

New  Addresses. — Sigrid  Anderson,  218 
Woodland  Ave.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Dyer,  (Mary  Bowles),  310  E. 
Locust  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Elizabeth  Bryan,  S7  Woodland  Ave.,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  F.  Stephen  McCarthy,  (Gertrude 
Bussard),  3418  Ave.  I,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elaine  Croston,  209  Mill  St.,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Blackmer  (Helen  T.  Dana), 
10  Trowbridge  Rd.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Cole  (Mabel  Fillmore),  High 
St.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Becker  (Florence  Hague), 
1435  Federal  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Smith  (Helen  Harris),  51 
Dexter  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Gross,  315  W.  94  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Irene  Gross,  126  23  St.,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  Carruthers  (Mabel  Grandin), 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robie  L.  Cone  (Margaret  Greenhalgh), 
2  Tremain  Ashland  Court,  Toledo,  O. 

Edith  Jarvis,  541  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Bailey  (Lucretia  Massey),  40 
Paradise  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Jacob  O.  Belz  (Ella  Mayo),  1027  Park 
Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Severance  (Jean  Perry),  care  631 
Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Magna  (Ethel  Updike), 
4937  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frances  Wintringham,  6  Charles  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Elizabeth  Hayes  is  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Placement  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped 
in  St.  Louis. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  is  now  a  registered 
nurse,  having  finished  her  course  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Law  is  secretary  and  assistant  to  the 
employment  manager  at  the  Springfield  plant 
of  the  Wm.  Carter  Co.  Address,  37  Welling- 
ton St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  (Palmer)  Fuller  has  returned  from  a 
trip  through  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  where  her  husband  was  traveling 
on  business. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O' Brian  was  burned  out  of 
her  home  this  winter.  Her  address  for  the 
present  is  care  O'Brian,  Potter  Co.,  215  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Died. — Bertha    (Niles)    Koons,    early    in 
February,  after  a  short  illness. 
Ex- 1 909 

Married. — Constance  (Britt)  Barmore  to 
Maj.  Julian  Parsons  Willcox,  United  States 
Marines,  March  11,  in  Los  Angeles. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Jessie  W.  Post,  88  Rem- 
sen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Fanny  Vose  Hazen  to  Adelburt 
Ames  Jr.,  Jan.  3.     Address,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Alice  Browne  McGuire  to  Erwin  Bruce 
Fairman,  Dec.  31,  1919. 

Edith  Thornton  to  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot, 
Jan.  19. 

Helen  Mary  Walters  to  Allen  D.  Eldred, 
Sept.  17,  1919.  Address,  99  Birchwood  Ave., 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Anita  (Burleigh)  Blanchard  a 
son,  Ross  McVey,  July  11,  1919. 

To  Florence  (Curtis)  Harrah  a  son,  John 
Freeland,  June  2,  1918. 

To  Edna  (Gibson)  Taylor  a  daughter,  Ruth 
Frances,  Aug.  17,  1919. 

To  Margery  (Haynes)  Held  a  son,  Alvin 
Theodore,  Feb.  25,  1919. 

To  Harriet  (Hedges)  Tappan  a  daughter, 
Miriam,  Dec.  28,  1919. 

To  Margaret  (Means)  Payne  a  son,  David 
McGregor,  Sept.  20,  1919. 

To  Tei  (Ninomiya)  Fujita  a  daughter, 
Sumiko,  Nov.  9,  1919. 

To  Aldana  (Quimby)  White  a  daughter, 
Ruth,  July  16,  1919. 

To  Erminie  (Rost)  Sherman  a  son,  Lewis 
3rd,  Feb.  5. 

To  Caroline  (Thompson)  Harrington  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  June  17,  1919. 

To  Ruth  (Tuttle)  High  a  son,  Richard 
Tuttle,  Nov.  13,  1919. 


Mary  Alexander:  "  I  am  at  present  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  but  expect  to  be  transferred 
sometime  soon. " 

Sidney  Baldwin:  "Because  of  the  death 
of  the  manager  I'm  back  at  my  old  desk  in 
the  newspaper  office.  Well  and  busy,  and  as 
a  result  happy." 

Bernice  (Barber)  Dalrymple:  "Have  just 
succeeded,  with  much  good  help,  in  raising 
Minnesota's  quota  for  the  Fund." 

Elise  Bradford:  "Still  busy  at  interior 
decoration.  Helped  arrange  two  exhibitions 
at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  industrial  arts 
and  handicrafts  in  April  and  foreign  handi- 
crafts in  October.  For  1919  I  am  a  director 
of  the  Zonta  Club,  a  woman's  Rotary  Club." 

Elinor  Brown:  "I  returned  from  France 
the  last  of  August  and  have  continued  with 
the  Y.,  in  their  War  Historical  Bureau  in  New 
York  City." 

Selma  Bush  is  teaching  in  the  Northern 
Arizona  normal  school. 

Edith  Carson:  "I  am  working  for  Hemp- 
hill, Noyes  and  Co.,  New  York  bond  house, 
at  their  Albany  office.  Wish  I  could  invest 
all  of  1910's  money  for  them!" 

Miriam  Clay  is  attending  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  School  and  cataloging  for  the 
library. 

Alice  Day:  "I  am  bending  all  my  energies 
toward  the  success  of  the  Fund  drive  in  Wor- 
cester district,  as  local  publicity  chairman." 

Helen  (Evans)  Chilson  is  working  in  the 
office  of  the  McCallum  Hosiery  Co.,  North- 
ampton. 

Anna  Finkbine:  "I  am  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  Iowa  League  of  Women  Voters, 
which  is  mostly  concerned  at  present  with 
establishing  citizenship  schools.  I  was  over- 
seas the  first  six  months  of  1919  with  the 
Y.  M.C.  A." 

Louise  Gates  is  still  with  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston. 

Maude  Hamilton:  "After  spending  a  year 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  overseas,  I  have  been 
consoling  myself  with  canteening  at  Victory 
Hut,  New  York  City.  The  experience  has 
been  well  worth  while." 

Norma  (Hoblit)  Woods:  "I  spent  the 
summer  with  the  family  in  a  motor  trip 
through  Wisconsin,  and  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown  this  fall.  I  am  back  at  my  post 
at  present." 

Florence  (Hopwood)  Judd:  "We  are  at 
our  home  in  Belleair  for  the  winter  and  en- 
joying the  warm  weather.  Expect  to  be  at 
White  Sulphur  in  May  and  back  to  reunion  in 
Jun°  sure. " 

Edith  (Jackson)  Warren  is  acting  as  treas- 
urer of  the  American  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Gardening,  as  well  as  being 
housewife  and  mother,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  local  D.  A.  R.,  superintendent  of 
Home  Guards,  etc. 

Mary  Kilborne:  "I  am  having  a  joyous 
winter  of  volunteer  church  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  and  courses  at   Union  Seminary,   just 
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around  the  corner  from  Henrietta  (Sperry) 
Ripperger." 

Chase  (King)  Leake:  "Dr.  Leake  is  in 
Europe  for  three  months,  inspecting  serum 
laboratories  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. As  secretary  of  the  Washington  Smith 
Club,  I  am  helping  raise  money  for  the  Fund." 

Ruby  Litchfield:  "Still  director  of  de- 
partment of  advice  and  assistance,  Boston 
Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls.  The  depart- 
ment handled  1077  girls  last  year." 

Grace  (McGuire)  Allen:  "I  have  been 
visiting  my  mother  and  father  in  Chicago  this 
winter.  We  are  building  a  small  house  on 
Long  Island." 

Ruth  Mitchell:  "I  spent  the  last  eighteen 
months  in  New  York  and  Long  Island,  doing 
secretarial  and  civic  work,  but  am  back  in 
Minnesota  now." 

Alice  O'Meara:  "I  have  had  my  first 
article  published  in  Art  in  America.  Studied 
typewriting  and  stenography  for  six  months 
under  Florence  Jackson,  Smith  '93.  I  am 
now  field  agent  for  the  Appointment  Bureau 
of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston,  opening  a  new  department 
for  the  placement  of  designers  in  all  branches 
of  applied  art,  with  follow-up  work,  etc." 

Virginia  (Peirce)  Wood:  "I  was  elected  a 
member  of  our  non-partisan  school  board  in 
November  and  sworn  in  and  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  in  January." 

Emelie  Perkins:  "I  have  been  Public 
Health  Nurse  of  Poughkeepsie  Township  since 
September,  supervising  fourteen  rural  schools, 
any  number  of  babies,  and  a  dear  little  new 
community  house.  I  wish  more  college  girls 
realized  the  joy  of  being  a  nurse." 

Laura  Pettingell  is  teaching  Latin  at  Dana 
Hall. 

Maude  Pillsbury  is  directing  a  church  choir 
of  35  voices,  playing  a  church  organ,  and 
studying  music  with  Belle  Forbes  Cutter,  a 
pupil  of  Mme.  Sembrich. 

Olive  Pye:  "I  cannot  be  back  for  the 
Tenth  but  hope  to  be  for  the  Fifteenth.  I 
have  just  come  back  from  Peking,  China, 
where  I  saw  Elizabeth  Wright,  Frederica 
Meade,  and  others." 

Mary  Reilly:  "Same  old  lines, — teaching 
French  at  Brockton  high  school,  studying 
voice,  and  taking  a  course  in  social  service." 

Gladys  Russell:  "Since  returning  from 
France,  I  have  been  secretary  to  the  manager 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  in 
Springfield,  Mass." 

Elizabeth  Skinner:  "I  am  vice  president 
of  the  Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
vice  president  of  the  Florida  Equal  Suffrage 
Association,  state  chairman  of  the  Near  East 
Relief.  I  shall  be  on  for  reunion,  then  go  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  delegate  to  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs." 

Elizabeth  Smart:  "My  only  claim  to  re- 
nown is  having  been  elected  town  committee- 
man by  my  fellow  citizens  last  fall,  in  my 
absence  from  a  Republican  town  caucus." 


Mary  (Staples)  Kirkpatrick:  "As  chair- 
man of  the  Philadelphia  District  for  the  Fund, 
I  am  spending  an  exceedingly  busy  winter." 

Ethel  (Stimson)  Seim:  "I  am  busy  travel- 
ing with  a  husband  who  is  in  the  army." 

Elsie  Sweeney:  "I  feel  like  a  Gabrilo- 
witsch,  Stransky,  and  Dillingham  rolled  into 
one,  as  I  have  been  giving  programs,  directing 
programs,  and  producing  church  entertain- 
ments all  the  fall." 

Portia  Swett:  "I  am  enlarging  our  Rocky 
Mountain  Dancing  Camp,  for  its  sixth 
season." 

Marion  Thomas:  "I  came  out  here  last 
fall  to  try  the  '  wild  and  woolly '  in  Iowa  and 
find  it  delightful.  Georgia  Lyon  191 2  and 
several  other  Smith  people  have  been  most 
cordial.  It  is  great  to  belong  to  the  Smith 
family." 

Marjorie  Valentine:  "I  returned  from 
overseas  the  last  of  the  summer,  and  am  now 
interested  in  welfare  work.  I  have  charge  of 
the  girls  in  Morris  &  Co." 

Florence  Ward  is  teaching  biology  in  the 
Albany  high  school. 

Martha  (Washburn)  Allin:  "I  am  sorry 
to  miss  reunion,  but  I  sail  with  my  husband  in 
May  for  London,  where  he  has  some  work  to 
do.  We  shall  go  up  to  Scotland  and  prob- 
ably over  to  France  before  returning  in  the 
fall. " 

Elizabeth  Wright:  "I  am  hard  at  work 
studying  the  Chinese  language,  so  that  I  can 
be  prepared  to  do  Association  work  in  China." 
1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Ethel  Hazlewood  to  Ralph 
Clark  Dickey.  Mr.  Dickey  is  a  Bates  1916 
man. 

Married. — Mildred  Horton  to  Robert 
John  Bonstein,  Aug.  n,  1919.  Mr.  Bonstein 
is  U.  of  P.,  1912.  Address,  26  Eleanor  Ter- 
race, Akron,  O. 

Alma  Lyman  to  Paul  Mathewson. 

Audrey  Mallett  to  John  Prescott  Farns- 
worth,  Dec.  24,  1919.  Address,  104  Prospect 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Born. — To  Marguerite  (Bittman)  Priddy 
a  son,  Allan  Leach  Jr.,  Oct.  16,  1919. 

To  Myra  (Breckenridge)  Gordon  a  son, 
Alfred  Wallace  Jr.,  May  28,  1919. 

To  Eda  (Brewer)  Woo  ley  a  son,  Fred 
Frisbie  Jr.,  March  20,  1919. 

To  Arline  (Brooks)  Pease  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Weldon,  Dec.  5,  191 8. 

To  Louise  (Davis)  Smart  a  son,  Thomas 
Davis,  March  18,  1919. 

To  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  a  son, 
Alexander,  in  1918.  (It  is  Jo's  own  fault  that 
this  baby  was  not  officially  recorded  before 
this!)  Jo  and  Pauline  Haskell  Crossman  hold 
highest  honors  for  1911,  each  having  four  chil- 
dren— though  as  Jo  has  four  plus  one  stepchild 
perhaps  the  palm  should  go  to  her! 

To  Anne  (Doyle)  Flaherty  twin  daughters, 
Katherine  and  Anne,  Feb.  29. 
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To  Irene  (DuBois)  Pitcher  a  daughter, 
Jean  DuBois,  Jan.  30,  1918.  Address,  61 
Avondale  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

To  Elizabeth  (Faber)  Keithley  a  second 
son,  Giles  Jr.,  Aug.  19,  1918.  Address,  1143 
N.  Cedar  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

To  Louise  (Fielder)  Black  a  second  son, 
Alexander  Black  2nd,  March  2. 

To  Eleanor  (Fisher)  Grose  a  son,  Laurence 
Bristol,  July  18,  1919. 

To  Katharine  (Forrest)  Kendrick  a  son, 
John  William  2nd,  Jan.  27. 

To  Josephine  (Fowler)  Darby  a  third 
daughter,  Dorothy  Lydia,  Nov.  17,  1919. 
Address,  219  Enfield  St.,  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

To  Helen  (Earle)  Johnston  a  third  son, 
Alexander  R. 

To  Pauline  (Haskell)  Crossman  a  fourth 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Jan.  13. 

To  Emilie  (Heffron)  Sisson  a  son,  John 
Heffron.  Address,  293  Marlborough  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

To  Marion  (Hequembourg)  Nixon  a  son, 
Alastair,  Jan.  23. 

To  Clara  (Heyman)  Weinberg  a  daughter, 
Kathryn  H.,  March  14,  1918. 

To  Dorothy  (Hurd)  McCorriston  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Lou,  Feb.  8.  Address,  care  of  Bank 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

To  Mildred  (Lange)  Davies  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Nov.  14,  1919. 

To  Marguerite  (Lazard)  Fisher  a  daughter, 
Adele  Netler,  Jan.  1. 

To  Edith  (Lobdell)  Reed  a  daughter, 
Dorothy,  July  1,  1919. 

To  Jane  (Martin)  Winwood  a  second  son, 
Thomas  Martin,  Jan.  3,  1919. 

To  Marguerite  (Miller)  Grannisa  son,  Peter 
Edwards,  Feb.  9,  1919. 

To  Dorothea  (Page)  Cornwell  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  Apr.  26,  1918. 

To  Mildred  (Purdy)  Purcell  a  son,  Ernest 
Winfred,  Dec.  20,  1919. 

To  Flora  (Ray)  Best  a  son,  Scott,  May  13, 
1919.     Address,  2050  E.  100  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  Dorothy  (Rogers)  Barstow  a  son, 
Robbins  Wolcott  Jr.,  Oct.  24,  1919. 

To  Elizabeth  Marie  (Southard)  Stoddard  a 
second  daughter,  Barbara  Leavitt,  March  5. 

To  Mary  (Stevens)  Colwell  a  son,  Spencer 
Savage,  Aug.  14,  1919.  Address,  134  Cold 
Spring  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

To  Ethel  (Wales)  Kingman  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Carpenter,  May  14,  1919. 

To  Bertha  (Ward)  Thompson  a  son,  Rich- 
ard. Address,  3068  Warrington  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

To  Marjorie  (Wesson)  Francis  a  daughter, 
Mary  Moore,  March  13. 

Died. — -Julia  (Chapin)  Jamieson  February 
27,  at  her  home  in  Warren,  Pa.  She  had  been 
happily  anticipating  the  arrival  of  her  third 
baby  some  time  in  March.  About  a  week 
before  her  death  she  was  taken  ill  with  a  very 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  Pneumonia  was 
averted,  but  her  heart  was  unequal  to  the 


severe  strain.  She  was  conscious  to  the  end 
and  fought  a  valiant  fight  that  she  might  be 
spared  to  her  husband  and  two  little  girls. 

Her  life  was  like  a  perfect  rose 
Lifting  its  head  in  beauty, 
Shedding  a  fragrance  round  about 

That  glorified  each  duty. 
At  evening  when  the  tints  of  rose 
Gleam  through  the  twilight  sky, 
I  seem  to  hear  her  crooning  low 

Her  babies'  lullaby. 

A.  H.  K. 

Ruth  (Hawley)  Brown,  of  pneumonia, 
Feb.  5. 

Susan  Sawyer,  Dec.  21,  1918,  of  influenza 
complicated  by  pneumonia,  contracted  while 
carrying  on  her  work  at  U.  S.  A.  Hospital  No. 
10,  Parker  Hill,  Boston,  where  she  was  in  the 
Government  Service  as  reconstruction  aide. 
Susan's  war  work  was  very  remarkable,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  her  disabilities,  contracted 
in  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic  three  years 
ago. 

Enos  Smith  Jr.,  ten-months  old  son  of 
Clara  (Franklin)  Stockbridge,  June  22,  1919. 

Dorothy  Abbot  is  running  a  photographic 
studio  in  New  York. 

Katharine  (Ames)  George  is  living  in  New 
Haven  again,  where  her  husband  is  professor 
of  history  at  Yale. 

Nancy  Barnhart  has  been  making  studies  in 
tempera  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  French 
Quarter  of  New  Orleans. 

Carol  Brown  is  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  were  "left"  in  New  York  last 
spring  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  She  spent  the 
summer  working  at  the  Grenfell  Mission 
orphanage  at  St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland. 

Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard  is  president  of 
the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Smith  Club. 

Edith  (Case)  Pearson's  third  daughter,  born 
last  October,  is  named  Eleanor  Mary  after 
Eleanor  Mills  and  Mary  Bates. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Williams  (Margaret  Clark)  has 
at  last  a  permanent  address,  1056  North  Shore 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Catharine  Hooper  returned  from  France  in 
November  and  has  been  working  for  the  Fund 
ever  since.  Her  official  capacity  is  vice- 
chairman  for  the  districts. 

Isabel  Hunt  is  welfare  adviser  in  West  high 
school,  Des  Moines,  la.  She  has  charge  of 
health,  morals,  attendance,  vocational  and 
club  activities,  etc.,  for  1700  girls. 

Marian  (Hazeltine)  Shaw  is  now  stationed 
at  Tsingtao,  North  China,  where  her  husband 
is  in  the  International  Banking  Corporation. 
They  were  in  Manila  for  about  nine  months. 

Althea  Marks  is  head  of  the  accounting 
department  at  Pace  and  Pace,  Accountants, 
New  York  City. 

Grace  Parsons  is  taking  the  nurses'  training 
course  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Charlotte  Perry  and  Portia  Swett  1910  took 
a  walking  trip,  exploring  part  of  the  California 
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coast,  this  winter,  looking  for  a  place  for  a 
winter  camp  for  their  dancing  school. 

Florence  (Plaut)  Hartog  expects  to  return 
to  America  for  a  visit  this  spring.  Her 
address  while  here  will  be  656  Forest  Ave., 
Avondale,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Barbara  (Juin  is  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Information  Bureau  in  New  York 
City. 

Elizabeth  Thorne  is  social  secretary  to 
Mme.  Rachmaninoff  and  has  been  helping 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  with  his  English  and  with 
translations. 

Florence  (Watters)  Stuntz  writes  from 
India:  "Today  I  drove  the  Ford  out  into 
the  jungle  on  a  road  through  the  fields,  over 
dykes,  through  mud  and  water  (once  up  to 
the  axles),  walked  about  six  miles,  and  helped 
conduct  two  village  meetings.  These  Pun- 
jabis are  great  people!" 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  A.  Cary 
(Frances  Campbell),  Wayne,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Carroll  (Muriel  Spicer),  340 
Brevort  St.,  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Kite  Jr.  (Susanna  McDou- 
gall),  6406  Lower  River  Rd.,  Delhi,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Josephine  Thomas,  Pasadena  Public  Li- 
brary, Pasadena,  Calif. 

Ex-1911 

Married. — Margaret  Schaffner  to  Samuel 
A.  Marx.  Address,  1120  E.  48  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Born. — To  Katharine  (Keeler)  Pearman  a 
daughter,  Polly,  Nov.  12,  1917. 

To  Ethel  (Reeve)  Curry  a  daughter,  Ethel 
Emma,  March  28,  1918. 

To  Kate  (Rice)  Neuhaus  a  third  son  and 
fourth  child,  Philip  Ross,  Dec.  25,  1919. 

To  Terese  (Roquemore)  Jones  a  son,  John 
Clark  3rd,  July  17,  1916. 

To  Lucile  (Veasey)  Pingree  two  sons.  Ran- 
som Clark  Jr.,  Aug.  24,  1915,  and  Arthur 
Veasey,  Sept.  30,  1917. 

To  Wynnifred  (Wheeler)  Lord  a  second 
daughter,  Carolyn  Lord,  July  28,  1918. 

Augustine  Stoll  is  doing  public  health  nurs- 
ing for  the  Red  Cross  in  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (Beltzhoover)  Wheeler  has  been 
spending  some  time  in  Florida  experimenting 
with  potato  raising. 

The  following  addresses  are  wanted:  Wel- 
come Ayer,  Helen  (Fitzgerald)  Leonard,  Helen 
(McManigal)  Hay,  Daisy  Tobey;  ex-1911, 
Edith  (Evans)  Harris,  Louise  (Rowley) 
Korrady,  Mabel  Sanborn,  Dorothy  Tew. 

1912 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Mrs.  John  H. 
Blodgett,  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Elsie  R.  Becker  to  Willard  C. 
Oquist  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Married. — Frances  A.  Carpenter  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Huntington,  April  6,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Huntington  was  attached  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Russia  during  the 
Russian  revolution.     He  is  now  commercial 


attache  at  our  embassy  in  Paris.  They  will 
be  at  home  after  May  1  at  Hotel  France  et 
Choiseul,  239  rue  St.  Honore,  Paris. 

Marion  Denman  to  Felix  Frankfurter  in 
October,  19 19. 

Zulina  Severa  to  Geo.  T.  Wilhelm,  Feb.  26, 
1919.  Zulina  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Geo.  T.  Wilhelm  Co.,  Business  Engineers. 
She  and  her  husband  are  living  this  winter  in 
a  tent  in  Arkansas. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Benjamin)  Kendall  a 
son,  Robert  Benjamin,  Feb.  19. 

To  Alice  (Casey)  Dowd  a  second  son, 
Allison,  March  18. 

To  Pauline  (Dole)  Goodrich  twin  boys, 
Arthur  Dole  and  Alonzo  Charles  3rd,  Dec. 
20,  1919.  Pauline's  address  is  1035  E.  45  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

To  Edith  (Fitzgerald)  Dibble  a  son,  Norris 
Esleeck,  Feb.  1. 

To  Hannah  (Griffin)  Baker  a  second  son, 
John  Griffin,  May  25,  1919. 

To  Mary  (Hanitch)  Johnson  a  son,  Louis 
Hanitch,  June  8,  1919.  Mary's  husband  is  a 
civil  engineer  and  they  are  living  at  1220 
Hurley  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

To  Cyrena  (Martin)  Toll  a  daughter,  Carol, 
Jan.  10. 

To  Edna  (Roach)  McClure  a  third  daughter, 
Jane,  May  3,  1919. 

To  Laura  (Wentworth)  deWitt  a  daughter, 
Winifred  Eleanor,  Nov.  18,  1919.  After 
spending  last  winter  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  last 
summer  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  Laura  hopes  she 
is  settled  for  a  while  at  319  Grant  St.,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  O. 

To  Susan  (Phelps)  Zimmerman  a  son, 
Edward  Phelps,  March  27. 

Died. — Infant  son  of  Louise  (Benjamin) 
Kendall,  Feb.  28. 

Nell  Doremus  since  February,  1919,  has 
been  working  under  the  war  work  council  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Long  Island.  The  work 
is  now  permanently  organized  and  Nell  is 
recreation  and  club  secretary  for  the  towns 
along  the  South  Shore.  Address:  Bay  Shore, 
L.  I. 

Louise  Emerson  is  teaching  in  the  Quincy 
high  school. 

Mildred  Fogel  is  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
(address  care  of  Dr.  Metzger)  where  she  is 
putting  up  a  plucky  fight  against  ill  health. 

Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson  writes  from  China 
of  a  Smith  get-together  meeting  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  for  raising  their  quota. 
There  were  six  girls  from  Peking  and  four 
from  Tientsin,  including  Bess  Wheeler. 

Ruth  Lawrence  is  doing  secretarial  work 
for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Georgia  Lyon  is  principal  of  a  grade  school 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.     Address,  715  33  St. 

Sarah  Marble  is  kindergarten  training 
teacher  at  the  Worcester  state  normal  school. 
She  has  had  articles  published  in  various 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  training  of 
children. 
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Helen  (Marcy)  Lombard's  husband  has 
bought  a  country  store  in  Short  Falls,  N.  H., 
and  they  have  moved  their  Lares  and  Penates 
there. 

Louise  Michael  is  partner  in  an  advertising 
firm  and  also  press  representative  for  a  series 
of  concerts. 

Mildred  Norton  is  teaching  at  the  Elm- 
wood  School  in  Buffalo. 

Peg  Shapleigh  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Smith  Club  and  working  hard  for  the  Fund. 

Dorothea  de  Schweinitz  is  working  with  a 
bureau  recently  started  under  the  city  Board 
of  Education,  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor,  and  a  private  organization,  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation,  as  vocational  guide 
for  boys  and  girls  just  finishing  school.  Her 
address  is  620  S.  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

New  Addresses. — Gladys  Baily,  1357 
Mansfield  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Morton  S.  Robbins  (Ada  Carson), 
205  Parkwood  Dr.,  Dayton,  O. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Dall,  Jr.  (Helen  Dav),  13 
S.  Elliot  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh  Jr.  (Annie  God- 
dard),  72  Spooner  Rd..  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Eldred  (Edith  Midgley), 
1590  Oak  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  Edith  is  help- 
ing run  the  Barn  Swallow  waffle  shop  for  the 
Fund. 

Mrs.    Russell    Lord    (Kathleen    Murphy), 
Green  Bay  Rd.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Ex-1912 

Olive  Lucille  Barker  is  on  the  music  faculty 
at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.  Address: 
1207  W.  23  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Hunter  L.  Delatour  (Margery  Dohr- 
man),  2109  Albemarle  Terrace,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  _ 

Adeline  Drew  is  teaching  in  Gardiner,  Me. 
Address,  58  Washington  St. 

1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig,  Jr., 
41  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  1913:  Even  if  this  isn't  our  regular 
reunion,  Hamp  will  be  a  thrilling  place  this 
June,  when  the  completion  of  the  $4,000,000 
Fund  is  announced,  and  1776  will  welcome  all 
loyal  members  of  1913,  so  all  who  can,  come 
back! 

In  Memoriam 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  MacGregor,  Oct.  2, 
1919,  following  nearly  a  year  of  ill  health,  has 
brought  another  great  sorrow  to  1913.  Those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  count 
Betty  among  our  close  friends  of  college  days 
will  not  soon  forget  her  rare  loveliness  of 
character,  her  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  with  which  she  met  the  daily 
tasks  of  life.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  Sunday 
afternoons  when  Betty  played, — for  among 
the  many  lines  in  which  she  excelled,  possibly 
her  music,  which  she  herself  loved  so  much, 
came   first. 

After  teaching  a  year  in  the  high  school  at 


Great  Barrington,  Betty  was  instructor  in 
the  physics  department  at  Smith  for  two 
years.  Then  she  went  to  Simmons  College, 
where  she  remained  until  January,  1919, 
when  she  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  from 
which  she  never  recovered. 

Her  classmates  share  with  her  family  in  the 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  her  death  has 
brought  to  us  all.  M.  K. 

Died. — Genevieve  (Clark)  Rogers,  in  March. 

Married. — Jeannette  Phillips  to  Arthur 
Hamilton  Gibbs,  Apr.  12,  1919.  Mr.  Gibbs 
is  a  writer;  his  latest  book  is  "Gunfodder," 
a  record  of  the  Great  War. 

Births. — To  Helen  (Betterley)  Noon  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Helen,  Dec.  3,  1919. 

To  Ruth  (Le  Gro)  McLaughlin  a  second 
son,  George  Edward,  Feb.  8. 

To  Miriam  (Pratt)  Strahan  a  son,  Waldo 
Pratt,  June  5,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Weatherhead)  Chute  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Nov.  25,  19 18. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Morris  H.  Cone 
(Jessie  Coit),  Hartford,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Karlton  G.  Percy  (Margret  Eno),  16 
Circuit  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Emory  M.  Marshall  (Helen  Laughlin), 
809  Shattuck  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Ira  A.  Rader  (Alice  Kent),  133  Wistina 
Dr.,  Oakwood,  Dayton,  O. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  J.  Shenk  (Margaret  MacDon- 
ald),  2769  Lancashire  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Ex-1913 

Born. — To  Helen  (Jennings)  Cahall  a  son, 
Robert  Jennings,  Nov.  21,  1919. 

1914 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Harriet  Hitch- 
cock, 310  E.  18  St.,  New  York  City. 

Married. — Elsie  Alpaugh  to  John  Francis 
Deems  Rohrbach,  Apr.  7. 

Dorothy  Browne  to  Edmund  Mills  Field, 
Jan.  20.  Address:  1218  W.  51  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Ruth  Hellekson  to  Stacey  Bradford  Lindley 
of  Indianapolis,  March  6. 

Rosamond  Holmes  to  Donald  Boyer  Phillips 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  April  7. 

Olga  Waller  to  Emerit  Anson,  Feb.  9. 
Address:    1700  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Willis  to  F.  Bertram 
Mitchell,  Boston  University  1914.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  married  in  June. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Bancroft)  McLane  a 
second  son,  Charles  Bancroft,  March  21,  1919. 

To  May  (Brooks)  Wynne  a  daughter, 
Patricia  Anne,  Mar.  17. 

To  Bertha  (Conn)  Bien  a  second  daughter, 
Penelope,   Jan.  30. 

To  Evelyn  (Dalrymple)  Church  a  second 
son,  Richard  Eaton,  Jan.  14.  The  Quar- 
terly has  never  announced  the  birth,  Apr.  27, 
1916,  of  Evelyn's  first  son,  John  Noble. 

To  Margaret  (Leonard)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Jean  Hollister,  Jan.  16. 

To  Josephine  (Murison)  Lloyd,  a  son 
George  Jr.,  Jan.  23. 
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To  Sophie  (Pratt)  Bostelman  a  third  daugh- 
ter, Adeline  Glover. 

Died. — -Sarah  (Ainsworth)  Rogers,  Feb. 
1 1 ,  of  pneumonia,  having  lost  a  baby  daughter 
the  night  before  her  death.  She  leaves  a 
little  boy  two  years  old. 

The  sudden  death  of  Sarah  Ainsworth 
Rogers  was  a  shock  that  many  of  her  friends 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  or  to  understand. 
She  was  liked  by  all  who  knew  her,  and 
deeply  loved  by  her  intimate  friends  for  her 
rich  nature  and  noble  qualities.  Always 
charitable  in  her  opinion  of  others,  always 
kind,  genial,  and  loving,  she  exerted  an 
influence  for  good  of  which  she  herself  was 
little  aware.  H.  B.  P. 

What  if  Death  liberate 

Adventure's   gleam    to   great    Adventure's 

source? 
If  back  to  Song 

Her  little  tunes  go  winging  merrily? 
If  all  the  laughter  that  caressed  her  lips, 
If  all  the  dancing  laughter  of  her  eyes, 
The  sun-swept  laughter  of  her  kindliness, 
Go  home,  unwearied,  to  the  Golden  Well 
Of  Love  that  gave  her  joyous  signature? 
The  shadow  of  her  laughter  bears  her  name. 
The  echoes  of  her  little  tunes  remain. 

Men  say  a  mother-spirit  still  has  power 

To  watch  beside  her  baby  when  he  sleeps. 

E.  M. 

Margaret  Ashley  is  now  Mrs.  L.  J.  Paddock, 
temporarily  of  Honolulu. 

Margaret  Beckley  and  Helen  Moore  start 
the  last  of  April  for  California,  meeting 
Dorothy  Seamans  and  coming  home  via 
the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Ruth  Chester  writes  from  China  that  she 
is  coming  home  this  summer. 

Blanche  (Darling)  Bergesen  is  keeping 
house,  directing  a  factory  girls'  club,  and 
taking  work  in  child  study  at  Fargo  College. 

Molly  (Goodell)  Mather  returned  last  fall 
from  Honolulu  with  her  sixteen  months'  old 
daughter  and  has  spent  the  winter  with  her 
family  in  Lowell. 

Almeda  Johnson  is  studying  costume  design 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts. 

Mabel  Kirley  is  with  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  New  York  City,  but  expects  to  leave 
soon  for  rest  and  travel. 

Margaret  Krusen  is  executive  of  campaign 
work  with  the  League  for  Political  Education 
in  New  York  City. 

Cara  Lehmann  is  director  of  community 
service  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Emma  Miller  is  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Smith  Club,  working  hard  on  the  cam- 
paign and  running  her  father's  house.  "Only," 
she  writes,  "it  isn't  running  at  present,  it's 
walking,"  due  to  the  insistent  demands  of 
the  Fund. 

Dorothy  Ochtman  had  two  pictures  in  the 
winter  exhibition,  and  three  in  the  spring 
exhibition,    of   the    National   Academy,    and 


others  at  the  Detroit  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

Ruth  Reed  expects  to  be  married  May  i, 
to  Harold  R.  Caley  of  Princeton,  Minn. 

Agnes  Remington  is  taking  a  course  in 
social  psychiatry  at  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service. 

Ernestine  (Robbins)  Sharkey  lost  her  third 
child  and  first  daughter  in  January. 

Elsie  (Terry)  Blanc  states  her  occupation  as 
"bringing  up  my  family  and  in  spare  time 
doing  settlement  work  among  our  Russian 
population."  She  is  also  acting  secretary 
for  the  Progressive  Russian  Club  of  Spring- 
field. 

Dorothy  Upjohn  is  now  Mrs.  Allen  DeLano, 
with  an  eleven  months'  old  daughter. 

Amie  (Goodnow)  Buchanan  is  title  exam- 
iner for  a  Boston  attorney.  Her  new 
address  is  135  E.  Elm  Ave.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Holden)  Davis  has  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  southern  California,  the 
Pacific  fleet  having  based  off  San  Pedro. 

Dorothy  Koons  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Sheldon  Thompson  Jr.  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Margaret  Mathes  is  to  be  married  this 
spring  to  E.  D.  Hooker  of  Springfield. 

New  Address. — Helen  Moore,  46  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Lucy  Brearley,  Ruth 
Cleaver,    Hazel    (Kilborn)    Noback,    Marie 
Miller,  Margaret  Pittman,  Louise  Cody. 
1915 

Class  secretary — Katharine  Boutelle,  35 
College  Ave.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Engaged. — Faith  Carleton  to  William  H. 
Herrick,  who  served  in  France  as  captain  of 
the  20th  Engineers.  She  is  still  teaching 
Latin  at  Wykeham  Rise,  where  she  is  acting 
vice-principal  for  the  year. 

Married. — Gile  Davies  to  Hamilton  All- 
port,  Nov.  29,  1919.  Her  sister  Priscilla, 
Smith  1922,  was  her  only  attendant.  Address: 
6  Western  Ave.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Marion  Poole  to  Horace  Kidger,  Dec.  9.0, 
1919.  Address,  82  Madison  Ave.,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass. 

Mary  Semans  to  Major  Earl  LaRue 
Naiden,  Dec.  20,  1919.  Address,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Mary  Tanner  to   Hoxie 
Address,  622   W.   141   St. 
She    is    teaching   violin   at 
conducting    an    orchestra 


Neale  Fairchild. 
New  York  City. 

Rosemary  Hall, 
at    Henry    Street 


Settlement,  and  studying  with  Alexander 
Bloch  and  Prof.  Auer. 

Born. — -To  Elka  (Lewi)  Herz  a  first  daugh- 
ter and  second  child  Elka  Lewi,  Mar.  11. 

To  Frances  (Michael)  Olmsted  a  daughter, 
Anne  Seymour,  Jan.  9.  Address,  1 106  Elm 
St.,  Winnetka,  111. 

To  Sallie  (Smith)  Pierce  a  son,  Walter 
Smith,  Feb.  10. 

To  Mary  (Spencer)  Nimick  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Eleanor  Howe,  Feb.  29. 

Died.— Gertrude  (Black)  Edmunds,  Jan. 
29,  of  pneumonia.    A  classmate  writes:    "Ger- 
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trude  was  very  quiet  and  reserved,  but  to 
those  who  really  knew  her  she  was  a  wonderful, 
loving,  unselfish  friend.  We  shall  miss  her; 
no  one  can  take  her  place."  This  second 
break  in  our  ranks  seems  particularly  sad, 
Gertrude's  death  following  so  shortly  after 
her  marriage  the  first  of  November. 

Eva  (Adams)  Macmillan  is  secretary  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  Union 
Medical  College  (Rockefeller  Foundation), 
Peking,  China. 

Helen  Greenwood  is  teaching  high  school 
Latin,  algebra,  and  history  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Florence  Hanford  is  in  the  finance  division 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, "analyzing  transportation." 

Helen  Irving  has  been  spending  the  winter 
in  southern  California. 

Anna  Jones  is  taking  her  last  four  months 
of  nurses'  training  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sadie  Myers  gives  her  occupation  as 
psychologist.  She  is  at  present  making 
mental  examinations  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
southern  Illinois  penitentiary  and  a  survey 
of  Randolph  County. 

Elizabeth  Page  has  entered  a  Carmelite 
convent  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dorothea  Purnell  is  in  the  bursar's  office 
at  Harvard. 

Ruth  Utley  is  head  of  the  girls'  dormitory 
at  Iowa  State  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Katharine  Vermilye  is  in  Washington  again, 
in  the  new  division  of  political  information 
under  the  State  Department,  which  is  to 
collect  and  have  available  all  manner  of 
information  about  all  countries.  She  is  one 
of  half  a  dozen  "research  assistants."  She 
says,  "It's  really  a  continuation  of  'nine- 
teenth': Europe  since  1815  brought  down  to 
date." 

Ex-1915 

Engaged. — Florence  Taber  to  Vincent 
Blake  Allison,  a  bond  salesman  for  the  Na- 
tional City  Company  of  New  York.  Florence 
is  Fund  chairman  for  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Married. — Frances  Gray  to  Donald  R. 
Aldworth.  Address,  454  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City. 

Died. — Ruth  (Alexander)  Spafford,  of 
influenza  and  pneumonia,  Feb.  2,  after  an 
illness  of  four  days.  We  who  knew  her  in 
her  two  years  at  Smith  feel  that  we  have 
suffered  a  great  loss,  for  she  was  always  a 
loyal  and  sympathetic  friend,  and  a  keen 
defender  of  what  she  felt  was  right  and  just. 

M.  H.  S. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Perrins 
Jr.,  Pelham  Road,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Margaret  C.  Cladek  to  Doug- 
las Gordon  Stewart. 

Alice  Cleverly  to  Leonard  Charles  Schaefer 
of  Somerville,  Mass. 

Harriet  Evelyn  Means  to  Robert  R.  Witt 
of    San    Antonio,    Texas.     Harriet    Evelyn 


expects  to  be  married  soon  and  will  make  her 
home  in  San  Antonio  where  Mr.  Witt  is  in 
the  lumber  business. 

Married. — Harriet  Dey  to  Dwight  Searl 
Barnum,  Jan.  20. 

Dorothy  Eaton  to  Edward  Charles  Palmer, 
Apr.  24.  Address,  2902  Jackson  St.,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Grace  Angela  Richmond  to  John  Cooke, 
Jan.  24.  Address,  155  Medway  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Elizabeth  Wheeler  to  Arleigh  D.  Richard- 
son, Feb.  28. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Crosby)  Van  Ness  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  Dec.  10,  1919. 

To  Gladys  (Story)  Remsen  a  son,  Richard 
Jr.,  Mar.  25. 

To  Hazel  (Gilpin)  Stagg  a  son,  Dayton 
Gilpin,  Oct.  27,  1919. 

To  Georgia  (Young)  Farnsworth  a  daughter, 
Jean,  Sept.  22,  1919. 

Ex-1916 

Married. — Mary  L.  Sisk  to  Herbert  S. 
Mabey  of  Chicago,  Feb.  2.  Mr.  Mabey  is 
a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  They  will  live  in  Chicago  where 
Mr.  Mabey  is  a  mechanical  engineer. 

Born. — To  Inez  (Shaw)  Wilder  a  second 
son,  Merrick  Kingsley,  Dec.  9,  1919. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Adelaide  Arms  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Tioga  County 
agency  for  dependent  children  of  the  State 
Charities  Association.  She  writes,  "I  am 
struggling  with  rural  problems  in  social  work 
and  wishing  for  a  Judge  Lindsay,  a  free 
hospital,  new  laws,  and  a  continuously  cheer- 
ful disposition." 

Eleanor  Ayers  is  teaching  French  in  the 
Ball  high  school,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Frances  (Bradshaw)  Blanshard  and  her 
husband  are  both  students  at  Oxford,  England. 
Address,  47  Marston  St.,  Iffley  Rd. 

Caroline  Bruner  is  teaching  algebra  and 
geometry  at  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Dorothea  (Caverno)  Sisson  writes:  "I 
am  keeping  house,  working  as  nurse  in  a 
baby  clinic  one  day  a  week,  and  teaching 
practical  nursing  in  the  home  economics 
department  of  Kansas  University.  Doesn't 
that  seem  enough  to  keep  me  busy  and 
happy?"  Address,  639  Tennessee  St.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Elizabeth  Downes  is  library  assistant  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Emma  (Hartford)  Nelson  writes,  "At 
present  I  am  chairman  of  finance  in  a  brand 
new  college  club  composed  of  college  graduates 
from  five  towns  and  we're  raising  a  fund  to 
help  some  deserving  girls  through  college. 
We  want  to  inspire  a  100  per  cent  industrial 
section  with  an  interest  in  higher  education." 
Katherine  Hasbrouck  is  an  underwriter  of 
accident  and  health  insurance. 

Irene  Henderson  has  started  on  a  teacher's 
career  in  the  high  school  at  Oakland,  Neb. 
Elizabeth  Hopper  is  secretary  in  a  Regional 
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Office  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. Address,  1220  Gasco  Building,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Grace  Hovey  is  doing  efficiency  work  for 
the  Cheney  Bros.  Silk  Mills.  Address,  1180 
Main  St.,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Katherine  Kendig  is  head  of  the  county 
department  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Public 
Library.  Address,  324  E.  Valerio  St.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

Edda  Morgan  has  taken  a  position  as 
reporter  on  her  home  city  newspaper  and 
finds  it  far  easier  than  school  teaching. 
Address,  77  Davis  St.,  Corning,    N.  Y. 

Eunice  Stebbins  is  in  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
offices  and  is  studying  at  Columbia  University. 
Address,  508  W.  112  St.,  New  York  City. 

New  Addresses. — Lois  (McKinney)  Shap- 
leigh,  4376  Westminster  PI.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Margaret  (Oliphant)  Henderson,  16  River 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Valentine  (Pierce)  Johnson,  240  S.  18  St., 
Columbus,  O. 

Margaret  (Thompson)  Runels,  48  Lloyd 
St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Muriel  (Wood)  Fisk,  5240  Fulton  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Ex-1916 

Glenna  Van  Zant  is  studying  singing  in 
New  York  City.     Address,  12  W.  77  St. 

New  Address. — Elorine  (Williamson)  Roy, 
Bretton  Hall  Hotel,  86  St.  and  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

1917 

Class  secretary— Frances  Montgomery, 
Room  1300,  606  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

If  you  want  a  room  for  commencement, 
please  write  Virginia  Whitmore,  Faunce 
House,  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  will  do 
the  best  she  can  for  you.  It  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  have  any  rooms  on  campus  this 
year.  We  hope  to  have  a  large  reunion,  and 
to  have  a  100  per  cent  subscription  to  the 
Fund  from  1917.  Class  tax  is  still  due  from 
many  of  the  class. 

Engaged. — Miriam  Cooke  to  Forrest  F. 
Miller.  Address,  903  Falls  Road  Terrace, 
Roland  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mary  Hudnut  to  W.  Bruce  Lockwood  of 
Glenridge,  N.  J. 

Effie  Means  to  Merwin  Bugin  of  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Ross  to  Rodney  Ainsworth  of 
Moline,  111.     They  are  to  be  married  in  May. 

Married. — Estelle  Accola  to  Lt.  Richard 
H.  Bacon,  Dec.  30,  1919.  Address,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Margaret  Ailing  to  Dwight  S.  Sargent, 
Feb.  7.     Address,  84  Snyder  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mary  Ann  Hiss  to  Elliot  Emerson,  Feb. 
7.  Maude  Leach  was  one  of  the  attendants. 
They  live  in  Boston. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Clark)  Hayden  a 
daughter,  Jane  Owen,  Feb.  16. 

To  Helen  (Foss)  Crosby  a  daughter  Isabella, 
Feb.  13,  1919. 


To  Evelyn  (Husted)  Dickie  a  son,  Sept.  23, 
who  died  at  birth. 

To  Ethel  (Brennan)  Driscoll  a  daughter, 
Marjorie,  Jan.  20. 

To  Rosamond  (Celce)  Hallett  a  son,  George 
Warren  Jr.,  Feb.  2. 

To  Sarah  (Trask)  Sewell  a  son,  John  Ladd 
2d,  March  30. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Beatrice  Baxter  is 
secretary  to  the  regional  director  of  the 
Congregational  World  Movement  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley. 

Elizabeth  Beaver  is  visiting  the  vice-consul 
in  Peking,  China. 

Helen  Bishop  has  a  government  position. 
Address,  9  Tenth  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alice  Bugbee  is  teaching  English  at  the 
Stratford,  Conn.,  high  school.  Address,  37 
White  St. 

Florence  Callahan  is  teaching  Latin  and 
French  at  the  Gilbertville,  Mass.,  high  school. 

Helen  Cannon  is  assistant  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  at  the  Connecticut 
State  Capitol.  Address,  213  Washington  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Donna  Couch  has  been  in  Germany  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  but  was  expected  to  reach  the 
United  States  in  April. 

Louise  Franz  is  working  for  the  U.  S.  Rub- 
ber Co.  Address,  106  Morningside  Drive, 
New  York  City. 

Marjorie  Herrick  is  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Chauncey  Hall  School  in  Boston,  prepara- 
tory to  M.  I.  T. 

Dorothy  Homans  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
Chase,  a  monthly  magazine  gotten  out  at  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Louise  Hompe  is  assistant  to  the  Cancer 
Commission  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Address,  Box  14,  Hingham  Center,  Mass. 

Gwen  (Stanton)  Hubbard  is  rooming  with 
Gladys  Doyen  '16.  Address,"  1 1 7  S.  19  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  is  "visiting  dietitian 
for  the  Children's  Hospital,  with  nutrition 
clinics  twice  a  week,  where  300  children  must 
be  interested  in  the  'teeth-brushing  game,' 
and  'eating  in  the  way  to  grow.'  I  have  a 
visiting  list  of  75  families  for  concentrated 
instruction  in  diet.     The  work  is  fascinating." 

Eleanor  Humphreys  is  still  a  physiological 
chemist  in  the  New  York  State  Laboratories, 
256  Ontario  St.,  Albany. 

Mathilde  Loth  is  studying  medicine  at  the 
George  Washington  Medical  College,  2123 
18  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  McClure  studied  French  and  did 
Red  Cross  work  in  1917-18;  taught  two 
French  classes  at  Bucknell  University  1918- 
1919;  took  an  A.M.  in  French,  and  is  now 
teaching  four  classes  every  day  and  studying 
music. 

Louise  Merritt  is  at  the  Katherine  Gibbs 
School  of  Secretarial  Training. 

Dorritt  Stumberg  is  studying  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Address, 
5727  Kenwood  Ave. 

Madeleine    Swett    received    an    A.M.    in 
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chemistry  from  Smith,  and  is  now  a  physio- 
logical chemist  for  the  Board  of  Health  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Taylor  is  assistant  to  the  bursar 
of  the  Finch  School,  New  York  City. 

Martha  Tritch  received  an  A.M.  in  the 
history  of  art  from  Smith  in  June,  1919. 
Since  January  she  has  been  registrar  at  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art.  Address,  1920 
Second  St.,  South. 

Helena  Warren  is  teaching  English  at  the 
Leominster,   Mass.,  high  school. 

Lucille  Woodruff  expected  to  go  to  the 
Orient  this  winter,  but  on  account  of  her 
mother's  health  is  in  Miami,  Florida. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  O.  M.  Hayden 
(Dorothy  Clark),  206  Fairview  Ave.,  Chic- 
opee,  Mass. 

Hazel  Toolan,  118  Morningside  Drive, 
New  York  City. 

Ex-1917 

Engaged. — Mary  Gooding  to  Russell  Kins- 
man of  Calumet,  Mich. 

Married. — Nietje  Holder  to  Charles  Black, 
Aug.  6,  1919.  Nietje  was  in  France  with  the 
A.R.C.  from  Dec.  1917  to  Apr.  1919.  Ad- 
dress, 1329  Octavia  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Frances  Lincoln  to  David  Page,  June  9, 
1919.  Shannon  Webster  and  Josephine  Cam- 
eron were  among  the  attendants.  Address, 
283  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Alice  Paule  to  Richard  Burrus,  Sept.  io, 
1918.  Address,  403  Iowa  St.,  Burlington,  la. 
Mr.  Burrus  is  in  the  wholesale  granite 
business. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Paule)  Burrus  a  daughter, 
Alice  Louise,  Aug.  7,  1919. 

To  Anna  (Yeaton)  Crutchely  a  daughter, 
Anna,  Jan.  18. 

To  Edith  (Proctor)  Fletcher  a  son,  Harold 
Hill  Jr.,  Jan.  1.  Address,  West  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

To  Ruth  (Desenberg)  Folz  a  daughter, 
Jean  Lenore,  Nov.  26,  1919. 

Adelaide  Cook  is  assistant  office  manager  at 
a  psychiatric  clinic  in  the  department  of  un- 
graded classes  for  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education.  Address:  437  W.  117  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Dorothy  Keeley  expects  to  spend  the 
summer  abroad,  mainly  in  London. 

Allie  Lowe  played  in  pictures  last  summer 
and  now  is  with  the  Rehearsal  Club  in  New 
York  City. 

Marguerite  Marden  is  a  sophomore  in  the 
Home  Economics  course  in  New  Hampshire 
College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Katherine  Ransom  is  taking  a  course  in 
advertising  at  Columbia. 

Mariel  Rushmore  received  an  A.M.  in 
Spanish  at  California  University  in  June  1919, 
and  now  is  head  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
department  in  the  Dos  Palos,  Calif.,  high 
school. 

Ruth  (Fisk)  Walter  and  another  girl  are 
running  a  tea  shop,  the  "Copper  Kettle," 
in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Fletcher  Clark 
(Margaret  Swift),  73  S.  Main  St.,  Middleboro, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  James  Perry  (Anne  Guerry),  603 
Sims  Ave.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Information  wanted  about  the  following: 
Abbott,  Abels,  Abrams,  Alcus,  Arakelian, 
Bacon,  Balcom,  Barrett,  Bartlett,  Blair, 
Bragg,  Brown,  Brush,  Burt,  Cameron,  Casey, 
Davis,  Dakin,  Devereaux,  Deware,  Doyle, 
Eustis,  Ficken,  Gaskin,  Gibson,  Gill,  Gray, 
Gulick,  Harsh,  Ineson  (Bushee),  Jones,  John- 
son, Kohlrausch,  Lawrence,  Lay,  Leach, 
Lewis,  Libbey,  Lylburn,  McCarthy,  McGrath, 
McMillan,  Martin,  Michelman,  Milroy,  Mor- 
rissey,  Munn,  Murphy,  Newhall,  Norton, 
O'Connor,  Payne,  Ramsay,  Rawson,  Richards, 
Riley,  Schloo,  Scott,  Sears,  Strong,  Syverson, 
Terry,  Tuttle,  Vulcano,  Wagenhals,  Wagner, 
Whitla,  Whitten,  Williams,  Woodrow,  and 
Wright. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Allison  Cook,  "Elmhurst," 
Lansingburgh,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Elsa  Bluethenthal  to  Philip  E. 
Strause  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Henrietta  Stoddard  to  Robert  V.  E.  Martin 
of  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Married. — Frances  Coates  to  Donald 
Hugh  Fraser  Macpherson,  Aug.  19,  1919,  in 
Los  Angeles.  Address,  Hilt,  Siskiyou  County, 
Calif. 

Marion  Wood  to  Truman  W.  Eustis,  Feb. 
10. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Fuller)  Holloway  a 
son,  Charles  Thomas  Holloway  3rd,  Jan.  26. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Helen  Abel  is  in 
Seattle  working  for  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  training  disabled  sol- 
diers. Address,  5030  Fifteenth  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Adah  Attwood  is  assistant  statistician  in 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
New  York  City.     Address,  342  W.  23  St. 

Marion  Bancker  is  teaching  sociology  and 
economics  at  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Dorothy  Barnard  is  employment  and  per- 
sonnel secretary  in  the  Robert  H.  Ingersoll 
Co.  She  writes:  "It  is  fascinating  work, 
full  of  vital  problems  and  infinite  opportuni- 
ties for  thought,  study,  and  action." 

Elizabeth  Barry  is  secretary  to  the  Barry 
Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Vivian  Bell  is  doing  welfare  work  in  Wana- 
maker's  New  York  store.  Address,  51  W7. 
9  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Bergman  is  teaching  English  and 
French  in  the  high  school  in  Steubenville,  O. 

Hilda  Brace  is  assistant  office  manager  for 
White,  "the  magazine  bargain  man."  She 
writes:  "I  have  charge  of  fifty  girls.  Also, 
I  translate  French  and  Spanish  letters,  with 
just  enough  shorthand  and  typewriting  to 
keep  my  hand  in." 

Ruth  Capen  is  doing  dehydration  investiga- 
tion work  in  the  Boston  bureau  of  chemistry. 
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Marigold  Chandler  writes  that  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  tutoring  go  to  the  Fund. 

Elinor  Curwen  is  teaching  a  primary  class 
in  a  small  private  school  in  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

Hazel  Dise  is  teaching  French  in  the  junior 
high  school  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Address,  202 
Valley  Rd. 

Anita  Flynn  is  teaching  in  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Claire  Foster  is  doing  publicity  work  for 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Gardiner  writes  from  San  Francisco, 
"Any  1918  people  who  come  out  this  way 
please  be  sure  to  look  me  up." 

Dorothy  Gray  is  assistant  librarian  at  Wells 
College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Esther  Hall  is  studying  the  parasitic  con- 
trol of  insect  pests  at  Bussey  Institution,  Har- 
vard University. 

Dorothea  Harrison  and  a  Smith  neighbor 
of  hers  are  making  chocolate  peppermints 
for  the  food  sales  held  each  week  by  the  New 
Haven  Club. 

Marion  Haskell  is  "working  awfully  hard 
in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance"  in 
Washington. 

Eleanor  Hine  is  working  in  the  financial 
library  of  the  National  City  Company. 
Address,  143  E.  30  St.,  New  York  City. 

Anne  Howell  is  a  stenographer  in  the  Navy 
Department,  Washington. 

Dorothy  Hutchinson  is  attending  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  "teaching 
gym  on  the  side." 

Dorothy  K.  Johnston  is  auditor  for  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  for  the  State 
of  California.  (This  sounds  most  impressive, 
and  we  wish  we  knew  more  about  what  it 
involves.) 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson  is  laboratory  assistant 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Doris  Kendrick  is  assistant  bacteriologist 
at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital.  She  says,  "Lois  Evans 
and  I  are  trying  our  skill  at  housekeeping  in 
'our  apartment.'  "  Address,  578  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Knight  writes:  "Doing  editorial 
work  for  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  the  trade 
paper  of  the  book  world.  I  work  in  New 
York,  but  live  at  home  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  any  '18  people  who  come  to  the  city." 

Marguerite  Lewin  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  music  at  Sidwell's  Friends  School  in 
Washington. 

Adelaide  Libby  is  head  of  the  French  de- 
partment at  Rosemary  Hall. 

Sarah  Lippincott  is  social  worker  for  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Pittsburgh.  Address, 
414  West  St.,  Wilkinsburgh,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Marron  is  a  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  visitor  and  says  she  is  "  minding  other 
people's  business  to  such  an  extent  that  I've 
no  time  for  my  own.  But  it  is  wonderful 
work." 

Margaret  Mason  is  working  for  a  man  who 
is  writing  a  history  of  the  recent  Mexican 
troubles  for  the  New  York  Times. 


Anna  Mead  is  teaching  English  at  Hosmer 
Hall,  St.  Louis. 

Virginia  McGeath  is  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth  Moore  is  assistant  in  social 
service  in  the  psychopathic  department  of  the 
Boston  State  Hospital.  Address,  3  Park  PI., 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Marian    Morse    is   clinic    manager   at    the 

Psychopathic   Hospital   in    Brookline   and    is 

taking  a  course  in  mental  testing  at  Harvard. 

Virginia  Nathan  has  a  secretarial  position 

with  the  St.  Louis  Equal  Suffrage  League. 

Marjorie  Page  is  teaching  history,  English, 
and  biology  in  the  high  school  at  Unionville, 
Conn. 

Gertrude  Philbrick  is  teaching  in  Townsend, 
Vt. 

Julia  Pressey  is  assistant  at  Harvard  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Elizabeth  Prodell  is  teaching  at  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass. 

Winifred  Rouse  is  teaching  English  and 
mathematics  in  the  Sunset  Hill  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Helen  Sammis  is  executive  in  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Katharine  Selden  is  at   a  school  of   land- 
scape architecture. 

Margaret  Sheldon  is  teaching  French  at 
the  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  high  school. 

Dorothy  Spring  has  received  her  discharge 
from  the  army  and  is  now  on  the  permanent 
laboratory  staff  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  Stanley  is  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  helping  to  reorganize  the 
stenographic  room  in  the  Transformer  Engi- 
neering Department,  "and  at  the  same  time  to 
introduce  an  electrical  division  into  my 
vocabulary." 

Jessie  Stern  is  teaching  French  in  the  high 
school  in  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Esther  Thomson  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  history  at  Columbia. 

Ruth  Tuthill  is  teaching  English  and  his- 
tory in  the  Humacao  high  school,  Porto 
Rico. 

Elizabeth  Wardner  is  a  social  worker  in 
the  State  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Prudence  Winn  is  teaching  physics,  physical 
geography,  and  algebra  in  the  Canastota, 
N.  Y.,  high  school. 

Dorothy  Wolff  is  instructor  in  biology  in 
the  Woman's  College  of  Delaware,  at  Newark, 
Del. 

Anna    Fessenden   is   a   teaching   fellow    in 
botany  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Ex-1918 
Born. — To    Helen    (Blanchard)    Swett    a 
daughter,  Helen  Elaine,  Jan.  17. 

To  Georgianna  (Lovejoy)  Hilton  a  son, 
Irvin  2d,  Jan.  26. 

1919 
Secretarj — Ruth     Perry,     22     Broadway, 
Beverly,  Mass. 
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Those  desiring  rooms  for  Commencement 
should  send  applications  to  Constance  Kelton, 
127  Lincoln  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Helen  Bingham  to  Victor  Mil- 
ler, Yale  1919. 

Cornelia  Bosch  to  Homer  D.  Lininger  of 
Evanston,  111. 

Abbie  Cady  to  Raymond  Edward  Thorn- 
ton. 

Mary  Foster  to  Kenneth  G.  Collins.  She 
is  to  be  married  May  31. 

Helen  Hotchkin  to  Alan  Hoy  Means.  Mr. 
Means  is  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1913,  and  did 
graduate  work  there  in  mining  engineering. 

Natalie  Kent  to  Cecil  Moore  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Frances  Lowe  to  Alfred  W.  Bell,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  1917. 

Esther  Norton  to  Edward  Wilson  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Irene  Richardson  to  Frank  Bennett. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Green  to  Mortimer 
H.  Doane,  Mar.  19.  Address,  20  Chippide 
Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Katharine  Wales  to  Rowland  B.  Haines, 
Mar.  2. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Charlotte  Banta 
is  an  actuarial  assistant  in  the  N.  Y.  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Grace  Barker  is  teaching  in  the  Franklin 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Bartlett  is  teaching  physics  and 
mathematics  at  Mount  Ida  School,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Katherine  Brosnihan  is  an  actuary  at  the 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Alice  Bulkley  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Grace  Burke  is  teaching  history  and  French 
at  Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass.,  and 
taking  graduate  work  in  history  at  Smith. 

Laura  Carr  is  an  insurance  broker,  repre- 
senting Johnson  and  Collins,  general  agents 
for  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Mary  Clarke  is  teaching  English  and  public 
speaking  in  the  high  school,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Miriam  Cockings  is  doing  clerical  work  in 
the  Bristol  and  Plainville  Tramway  Co. 

Margaret  Collin  is  working  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Frances  Cowles  is  working  in  the  actuarial 
department  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Alice  Cronan  is  teaching  in  the  high  school, 
Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Martha  Crowell  is  a  clerk  in  the  business 
office  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University. 

Margaret  Douglas  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons. 

Dorothea  Dower  is  teaching  French, 
English,  and  American  history  in  the  high 
school  of  Contoocook,  N.  H. 


Helen  Dunlap  is  working  as  a  chemist  in 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Ellis  is  a  student  in  a  business  school 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Daisy  Follansby  is  taking  a  business  course 
and  studying  music  in  Boston. 

Martha  Fowler  is  an  English  instructor  in 
the  Franklin,  N.  H.,  high  school. 

Clara  Gibson  is  secretary  to  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Mabel  Gilbert  is  teaching  English,  French, 
and  history  in  the  Durham,  Conn.,  high 
school. 

Cecilia  Goodell  is  assistant  librarian  at 
the  Lancaster  Public  Library. 

Gladys  Gudebrod  is  assistant  filing  clerk 
in  the  New  York  Smith  Fund  Office. 

Louise  Hankinson  is  a  secretary  in  the 
Augusta  Vitrefied  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cornelia  Hill  is  working  with  her  father  in 
his  chemical  laboratory. 

Gladys  Holmes  is  teaching  in  Stonington, 
Conn. 

Florence  Kelman  is  taking  a  business  course 
in  Chaff ey  Junior  College  in  Ontario,  Calif. 

Dorothy  Kennett  is  working  in  the  Cloud 
County  bank  in  Concordia,  Kansas. 

Gladys  Kern  is  working  in  the  statistical 
department  of  the  George  Batten  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  Kreider  is  acting  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher's  assistant  in  Springfield,  111. 

Ruth  Larned  is  teaching  French  and  Span- 
ish in  the  high  school  in  Keene,  N.  H. 

Betty  Lyman  is  a  visitor  for  the  home  serv- 
ice, A.R.C.,  in  New  York  City. 

Mary  MacArthur  is  a  high  school  teacher 
in  Magdalena,  "a  genuinely  wild  west  mining 
town  in  central  New  Mexico." 

Elsie  Mag  is  working  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Gladys  Mager  is  secretary  to  her  father  in 
Mager  &  Gougelman  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Frances  Maher  is  teaching  in  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Mangam  is  working  in  the  patho- 
logical department  laboratory  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Dorothea  Marsh  is  visitor  for  the  Home 
Service  section  of  the   Brooklyn   Red  Cross. 

Rebecca  Mathis  is  teaching  history  at  the 
Girls'  Preparatory  School  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  She  writes  that  she  quotes  Mr.  Fay 
on  all  possible  occasions  and  wishes  she  had 
had  two  courses  in  "nineteenth"  instead  of 
one! 

Grace  McCarthy  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  office  in  New- 
port, R.  I.  She  investigates  and  visits  cases, 
keeps  records,  has  entire  charge  of  the  school 
and  home  saving  stamp  routes,  and  is  the 
"friendly  visitor"  of  the  Improved  Tenement 
Association  Blocks. 

Lucy  McHale  is  assistant  in  the  psychology 
department  at  Smith.  She  and  Dorothy 
Merchant  are  rooming  together.  They  are 
both  working  for  M.A.  degrees. 
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Muriel  Mertens  is  copywriter  for  the  ad- 
vertising agency  of  Mallory,  Mitchell,  and 
Faust  in  Chicago,  111. 

Henriette  Meyer  has  been  translating 
foreign  correspondence,  including  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  letters. 

Martha  Miller  is  at  home,  doing  social 
service  and  child  welfare  work. 

Janet  Mitchell  is  taking  a  secretarial  course. 

Alice  Mott  is  teaching  English  and  Spanish 
in  the  junior  high  school  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Honora  Nelligan  is  teaching  in  Lavallette, 
N.J. 

Mary  O'Neill  is  teaching  physics  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  Ramsey,  N.  Y.,  high  school. 

Dorothy  Page  is  teaching  English  and 
Spanish  in  Mt.  Ida  School  for  Girls  in  Newton, 
Mass. 

Janet  Pennoyer  is  taking  courses  in  history, 
sociology,  and  astronomy  at  Colorado  College, 
and  type-writing  at  a  business  college. 

Marion  Post  is  studying  chemistry  and 
botany  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  medicine  which  she 
expects  to  begin  next  year. 

Alice  Putnam  is  teaching  English  and 
physics  in  Morton,  Minn. 

Irene  Richardson  is  teaching  French  and 
Spanish  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  normal  school. 

Eleanor  Ritchie  has  been  working  as  a 
private  secretary  this  winter. 

Mary  Ryan  is  teaching  in  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Tracey  is  teaching  in  Penacook, 
N.  H. 

Lucia  Trent  is  studying  at  Columbia  and 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

Gertrude  Wadsworth  is  teaching  in  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Wallace  has  been  taking  a  secre- 
tarial course  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Walsh  spent  the  summer  studying 
physical  chemistry,  photomicrography,  and 
metallography,  in  preparation  for  the  work 
she  is  doing  now  in  the  experimental  engineer- 
ing laboratory  at  the  National  Lamp  Works 
of  the  General  Electric  Co. 


Isabelle  Welch  is  laboratory  assistant  in  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 

Margaret  Winchester  is  teaching  Latin  in 
Atlanta  University,  Ga. 

Mildred  Williams  is  working  at  the  division 
of  laboratories  and  research  in  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany. 

Inez  Wood  is  a  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  high  school,  Bosworth,  Miss. 
Ex-1919 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  Bartlett  to  H.  O. 
Erickson  of  New  York. 

Miriam  Lawrence  to  Ward  Tucker. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Marjorie  Ayer  is 
supervisory  teacher  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  territory. 

Vera  Bullis  is  a  bookkeeper  in  Winchester, 
N.  H. 

Maud  Disbrow  expects  to  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  June.  She 
plans  to  teach  English  and  French. 

Caroline  Hayward  is  teaching  in  Lancaster, 
Mass. 

Alma  Macy  is  at  the  head  of  the  mortality 
department  at  the  home  office  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marion  McNulty  is  taking  the  course  in 
public  health  in  the  School  of  General  Science 
at  Simmons.     She  will  graduate  this  year. 

Alice  Rea  is  a  student  at  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Reid  graduated  from  Northwestern 
University  in  1919,  and  is  assistant  in  the 
registrar's  office  there. 

Marion  H.  Smith  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  from 
which  she  received  her  A.B.  in  1919. 

Marjorie  Thayer  is  teaching  in  a  primary 
school  in  Lyme,  Conn. 

Bertha  Tuttle  is  studying  type-writing  and 
stenography  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Katharine  Whiteside  is  doing  recreation 
work  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York  City. 

Alma  Wright  is  in  the  junior  classat  Middle- 
bury  College. 


NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Material  for  publication  in  the  July  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach 
College  Hall  by  June  7.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10  Depot  St.,  Concord, 
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to  Elizabeth  (Eddy)  Watt,  123  Wren  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  busi- 
ness manager  as  otherwise  she  cannot  always  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  She  asks  for  your 
cooperation  in  prompt  notification  of  change  of  address,  as  second  class  matter  is  not  forwarded 
by  the  post  office  without  additional  postage. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  assume  that  unless  you  notify  us  to  the  contrary,  you  wish  your  sub- 
scription to  continue.  But  there  is  a  time  limit  to  this  assumption,  for  the  Industries  Board 
discourages  sending  copies  beyond  the  date  of  the  paid  up  subscription.  Be  careful  to  see  that 
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CAMPUS  ROOMS 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  alumnae  at  Commence 
ment.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  application  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  For  a  minimum  of 
five  days  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  nine  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are 
made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the 
class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reunion 
classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
applications  have  been  received. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  as  usual  after  luncheon  on  Friday  before  Commencement. 

ETCHING   OF    PRESIDENT   SEEL  YE 

An  etching  of  President  Seelye,  made  by  Elisabeth  Telling  1904,  is  on  sale  at  the  Alumnae 
Office.  The  price  is  $6;  autographed  copies  $11.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  the 
Fund. 

THE    SOPHIA   SMITH   HOMESTEAD 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  will  welcome  applications  for  the  position 
of  resident  of  the  Homestead.  Details  of  the  plan  of  operation  (including  a  new  provision 
for  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  house  may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  Miss 
Snow,  at  the  Alumnae  Office  in  Northampton. 

LANTERN   SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  buildings,  college 
life,  and  the  Smith  Unit.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

RECORD   OF   PRESIDENT   SEELYE'S   READING 

Copies  of  the  record  of  President  Seelye's  reading  from  the  Bible  may  now  be  ordered  from 
Mrs.  Dana  Pearson  1886,  10  Henshaw  Avenue,  Northampton,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  without 
packing.  Including  packing,  postage,  and  insurance  they  are  $2.25  ($2.50  to  the  Pacific 
Coast).     The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  for  the  Fund. 

COLLEGE   PINS 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith  College, 
for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  and  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the  order  and  the 
price  of  the  pin.     The  price  is  $3.50,  with  full  name  and  safety  clasp. 

WANTED:    MARCHING   MUSIC 

There  is  wanted  for  this  Commencement  the  music  of  a  marching  song  for  the  Alumnae 
parade  on  Ivy  Day — music  so  rhythmic  that  it  will  set  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  alumnae 
feet  swinging  in  perfect  unison.  The  following  words  for  the  song  have  been  composed  by  Marie 
von  Horn  Byers  1916.  The  music  should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Edith 
Bennett  1914,  317  W.  92  St.,  New  York  City,  or  to  the  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall. 

Alma  Mater,  we  thy  daughters 

Gather  once  again  to  thee. 
Love  and  loyalty  have  brought  us 

Over  land  and  over  sea. 
Thousands  and  yet  thousands  strong 
Unto  thee  we  raise  our  song. 
Thousands  and  yet  thousands  strong 
Unto  thee  we  raise  our  song. 

Alma  Mater,  thus  we  hail  thee! 

In  our  age  as  in  our  youth, 
Through  the  years  we  cannot  fail  thee. 

Guided  by  thy  torch  of  Truth, 
Golden,  steadfast  as  a  star, 
Follow  we  from  near  and  far. 
Thousands  and  yet  thousands  strong 
Unto  thee  we  raise  our  9ong. 
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SENIOR   DRAMATICS 

The  play  this  year  is  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  to  be  given  at  7.45  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  nights,  June  10,  11,  and  12.  (Only  the  Thursday  and  Friday  performances  are  open 
to  alumnae,  unless  they  are  guests  of  seniors.) 

Applications  may  be  sent  to  the  Alumnae  Office,  Northampton,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  $1.00  for  each  ticket.  This  is  at  the  request  of  the  senior  committee,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  loss  from  unclaimed  tickets.  (The  proceeds  of  the  play  will  undoubtedly 
be  voted  to  the  Fund.)  Please  state  the  price  of  ticket  desired  when  forwarding  the  deposit, 
making  checks  payable  to  Marian  S.  Hill,  Business  Manager.     The  prices  are  as  follows: 

Thursday  night — Floor:    A-L   $1.65,   M-U    $1.10;    Balcony:    A-F   $1.65,   G-L   $1.10, 

M-Q  85  cts. 
Friday    night — Floor:    A-L    $2.20,    M-U     $1.65;     Balcony:    A-C    $2.20,    D-F    $1.65, 

G-L  $1.10,  M-Q  85  cts. 

If  you  do  not  claim  your  ticket  by  1 :  00  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  the  deposit  will 
be  forfeited,  unless  the  ticket  can  be  sold  to  someone  else.  If  you  do  claim  your  ticket,  the 
deposit  will,  of  course,  be  credited  on  the  price  of  the  ticket.  If  you  wish  your  ticket  held  for 
you  at  the  theatre  until  the  play  begins,  please  state  this,  and  send,  instead  of  a  deposit,  the  full 
price  of  the  ticket. 

COMMENCEMENT,  1920 

PROGRAM   OF   EVENTS 
Thursday  and  Friday,  June  10  and  ii 

7:45  p.m.       Senior  Dramatics,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."     (The  Saturday  performance  is  not  open  to  alumnae 
except  as  guests  of  seniors.) 

Friday,  June  it 
3:30  p.m.       Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  followed  by  tea.     Burton  Hall. 

Saturday,  June  ia 
p:oo  a.m.       Chapel  Service,  the  last  of  the  year. 

10:00  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society.     Graham  Hall. 

11:00  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Alumnae  Office. 

3:15  p.m.       Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council.     Seelye  Hall  5. 

Sunday,  June  13 
9:00  A.M.       Alumnae  Prayer  Meeting.     Students'  Building. 
11:00  Baccalaureate  Service  (open  only  to  the  senior  class). 

8:00  p.m.      Organ  Vespers.     John  M.  Greene  Hall. 

Monday,  June  14 
8:4s  a.m.      Alumnae  Parade. 

10:00  Ivy  Procession.     (The  indoor  Ivy  Exercises  are  not  open  to  alumnae  except  as  guests  of  seniors.) 

10:15  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association.     Students'  Building. 

3:00  p.m.       Closing  Concert  by  Students  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  the  Smith  College  Symphony  Orchestra- 
John  M.  Greene  Hall. 
4:00-6:00      Society  Reunions. 

6:30-10:00    Illumination  of  the  Campus.     Admission  by  ticket  only. 
7:00  College  Sing.     On  the  steps  of  the  Students'  Building. 

8:00-10:00    Reception  by  the  President  and  Faculty.     The  Library. 

Tuesday,  June  is 
10:30  a.m.     Commencement  Exercises.     John  M.  Greene  Hall. 
2:30  p.m.       Alumnae  Assembly.     John  M.  Greene  Hall. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

By  EVERETT  KIMBALL,  SMITH  COLLEGE 

In  this  new  book,  Professor  Kimball  gives  a  scholarly  balance 
between  presentation  of  fact  and  illuminating  comment. 

It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  comprising  even  the  action  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Peace  Treaty. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  frequent  use  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  quoted  word  for  word,  to  illustrate  the  points  made 
in  the  text. 

A  book  for  YO  UR  library 

GINN   AND  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Every  Smith  Graduate  and  Undergraduate   Should  Own 

POEMS    BY    A    LITTLE    GIRL 

HILDA  CONKLING 



If  you  have  been  at  Smith  lately,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling's  little 
daughter  Hilda  needs  no  introduction.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
her  verse  is  just  published  in  book  form.  Besides  being  a  very  welcome 
gift  to  anyone  who  likes  really  good  verse,  it  is  the  ideal  graduation  or 
birthday  remembrance. 

Miss  A  my  Lowell  says  in  her  Preface  to  the  volume,  "  /  wish  to  state 
emphatically  that  it  is  poetry,  the  stuff  and  essence  of  poetry  which  this 
book  contains.  I  know  of  no  other  instance  in  which  such  really  beautiful 
poetry  has  been  written  by  a  child." 

Net  $1.50 
443  Fourth  Avenue        FREDERICK  A.    STOKES  COMPANY        NEW  YORK 

It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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GULD  THE  CAVERN   KING 

By  Mary  L.  B.  Branch 

A  fairy  story  of  little  Guld  and  the  queer  folk 
who  live  in  the  deep  caverns  of  Koboldland 

Published  by 

The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  and  former  students  who  wish 
•    assistance  in  securing  teaching  or  non-teaching  positions. 

Address: 

HELEN  WRIGHT,  Director,  or  HELEN   BARNUM,  Secretary 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


MAN -TO -MAN 

THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
JOHN  LEITCH 


A    book   for    those   who   are    interested    in    America, 
especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  this  advertisement,  but  one 
who  has  accepted  fully  what  Mr.  Leitch  offers. 


//  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

WITH  AN  EYE  TO  THE  FUTURE  WHY  NOT 
BEGIN  NOW  TO    COLLECT  A  CONVENIENT, 
COMPACT,  ATTRACTIVE  UNIFORM  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  PERMANENT  BOOKS  ? 


What  about  your  general  reading? 

Everyman's  Library  supplies  such  editions  as  you  will  enjoy 
reading  and  be  glad  to  keep  for  later  years — the  standard  inex- 
pensive editions  of  the  best  authors — 


Shakespeare  (3  vols) 

Arnold 

Burns 

Dickens  (22  vols) 

Wordsworth 

Byron 

Emerson  (5  vols) 

Keats 

Rossetti 

Scott  (27  vols) 

Shelley 

Whitman 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Whatever  your  special  taste  or  need  is  among  the  books  which 
the  world  has  long  approved  as  masterpieces,  you  can  gratify  it 
here. 

When  was  History  more  needed  than  now! 

Everyman's  Library  offers  those  whose  thirst  for  books  is  deeper 
than  their  purses  a  large  number  of  far-famed  works  here  for  the 
first  time  issued  in  inexpensive  editions. 

Duruy's  History  of  France  (2  vols)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols) 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (3  vols)  Grote's  History  of  Greece 

Sismondi's  Italian  Republics  Merivale's  History  of  Rome 
etc.  etc. 

Biographies  of  men  who  have  moved  the  world 

Everyman's  Library  introduces  you  to  a  splendid  circle  of  varied 
personalities.  There  may  be  conflicting  opinions  as  to  these 
portraits,  but  they  are  the  ones  which  have  influenced  thousands 
and  are  worth  reading  for  that  reason,  if  no  other. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (2  vols)  Voltaire's  Charles  XII 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 

De  Quincey's  English  Lake  Poets  King's  Life  of  Mazzini 
etc.  etc. 

There   are    seven    hundred    and    thirty-four    volumes,  all  of  education 
value,  in    EVERYMAN'S    LIBRARY.      A  full    list    sent  on  request. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 

681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


It  helps  if  you  mention  the  QUARTERLY 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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THE  BETTY  WALES  BOOKS 

By  MARGARET  WARDE 

A  Smith  College  Woman 

Four  of  the  books  are  stories  of  undergraduate  life  at  a  woman's  college. 
All  are  interesting  to  girls  who  are  looking  forward  to  college,  and  to  girls 
in  general.  Popular  because  they  popularize  the  college  type  of  education 
for  younger  readers. 


At  College 

Betty  Wales  Freshman 
Betty  Wales  Sophomore 
Betty  Wales  Junior 
Betty  Wales  Senior 


After  College 

Betty  Wales  B.  A. 
Betty  Wales  &  Co. 
Betty  Wales  on  the  Campus 
Betty  Wales  Decides 


THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

925  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia 


Intercollegiate  Tours 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PROFESSOR  SLEEPER'S  Musical 
Pilgrimage  to   England,  Belgium, 
Northern  and  Southern  France,  Switz- 
erland, June  19  to  September  1,  1920. 
CATHEDRAL  ORGAN:    Special  program  at  York- 
minster,  Winchester,  etc. 
RENOWNED   CHOIRS:      Plainsong;  Gregorian 
chanting;  modern  services,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, in  Magdalen  College,   Oxford,   West- 
minster   (R.    C.   Cathedral),    Quarr    Abbey, 
Notre  Dame,  etc. 

Chimes  and  Carillons:     London,  Bruges, 

Ghent,  Mechlin,  Antwerp. 

Famous  Orchestras:    London,  Paris,  Ostend, 

Aix-les-Bains. 
GRAND  OPERA:     London,  Paris. 
Also  Art  Tour,  including  Italy,  and  Literature  Tour 


Inquire  of  PROF.H.  D.  SLEEPER,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  or  ALBERT  E.  BAILEY, 
1021  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


At  Last 


The  demand  for  trained 
teachers  and  profes- 
sional industrial  art 
workers  exceeds  the 
supply. 


Send  for  Our  New  Summer  Circular 

New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres. 

BEGINS  JULY  6th 


Landscape  Architecture,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Poster  Advertising,  Costume  Design ; 
Industrial  and  Textile   Design,  Life,  etc. 


Address 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary 
2239  Broadway  New  York 


//  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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Abbot  Academy  &££»„««, 

Founded  1828                      A    SCHOOL    FOR    GTRT.S                 23  Miles  from  Boston 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.     Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.    Experienced  teachers.    Thorough 
equipment.     Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 

Crescent  3nn 

NORTHAMPTON            MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GARLAND  SCHOOL 
OF  HOMEMAKING 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girls  to  preside 
over  and  maintain  well  ordered  homes 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Director 

2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
Miss  E.  E.  McClintock — Economics 

Goucher.  University  of  Chicago 
Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Darling — Food 

Smith  '91,  Simmons  '13 
Miss  G.  Elizabeth  Bouve — Textiles,  Sewing 

Simmons'  16 
Miss  Esther  W.  Payne 

Drexel  '15 

An  exclusive  house  in  a  quiet  location 
with  large  porch 

OPEN  ALL  THE   YEAR                 Telephone  839 

Reservations  may  be  made  now 

The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 


Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fire  -  resisting  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Out  door 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Exten- 
sive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  life — hockey,  bas- 
ket-ball, tennis,  riding. 


Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1887 

Preparatory,    Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.   Thompson.   Headmistress 

Northampton.  Massachusetts 


Miss  Capen's  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


help!  ij  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
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DRAPER  LUNCH 

171  Main  Street 
Open  6.00  a.m.  until  11.00  p.  m. 


KIMBALL  LUNCH 

27  Main  Street 
Open  24  hours  in  the  day 


WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL 

Proprietor 


An  entire  floor  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  women 


Hotel 

McAlpin 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Headquarters  for  College  Girls 
visiting  New  York 


Hostess  and  chaperon  in  charge 
Shopping  guides  available 


AT  THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 


STOP 

at  our  Candy  Shop  and  get  your 
old-time  favorites — Chocolate 
Strings,  Bitter  Sweet  Peppermints, 
Molasses  Bars,  Caramels,  Lolly 
Pops,  etc.     Made  fresh  daily. 


LOOK 


LISTEN 


in  at  our  Soda  Shop.  Remember 
Beckmann's  Ice  Cream,  and  ask 

for  your  favorite  Sundaes,  Sodas, 
Sherbets  and  Parfaits.  The  kind 
you  always  liked. 


to  the  girls  ordering  lunches  at  our 
Home  Luncheonette.  Sandwiches. 
Salads,  Pies,  Cakes,  Doughnuts  and 
Pastry.  See  the  luscious  dainties 
served. 


"OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE"  AND  STEP  IN 

BECKMANN'S    CANDY  SHOP   AND   SODA   FOUNTAIN 


The  Mary  Marguerite 

Tea  Room  and  Food  Shop 


21  Slate  Street 


Tea  served  2.00  to  6.00  p.  m. 


Accommodations  made  for  special  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
HOME  COOKED  FOODS 


®i)e  Cebar  g>tump 
ZEea  (Sarben 

59  BELMONT  AVENUE 

"  Where  only  the  best 
Where  only  the  best 

is  expected 
is  served.  " 

Open  from  8.30  A.  M. 
IV.  J.  SHORT.  Proprietor. 

to  7  P.  M. 
Telephone  634-W. 

It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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BUTLER   &   ULLMAN 

Formerly  H.  W.  Field 


Jfloristg 


We  grow 
our  Flowers 


That's  why 
they're  Fresh 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites    AUTOMOBILE    PARTIES    to   stop   at 

196  MAIN  STREET 
Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five    cents 

BEST  CATERING    IN    NORTHAMPTON 


BOOKS  = 

CATALOGS 

MAGAZINES 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women 'who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College:  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For    catalogue    and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINTING 

Our  Specialty:  Prompt  Service 

THE   RUMFORD    PRESS 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


It  kelps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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THE 

M 

cCLELLAN 

Eric  Stahlberg,  Manager. 

STUDIO 

Headquarters 

for  Pictures  of  Faculty,  Vi 

ews  of  Campus 

and  Student  Activities 

Katherine  E. 

McClellan,  '82 

"Bide  a  Wee 


>> 


The  Chicken 

and 

Waffle  House 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Stebbins,  Hadley,  Mass. 

Telephone  415-W 


White  House  Inn 

91  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


TV/TRS.  BURGESS  announces  the 
opening  of  White  House  Inn, 
July  1st,  1920,  as  a  summer  hotel 
and  tea  room  for  the  season  closing 
September  8th. 

Reservations  for  rooms  may  be 
made  in  advance  at  any  time. 

Rates   and    further  information 
will  be  given  upon  request. 


Automobile  Parties  a  Specialty 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs — not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach    and   cause   indigestion 

Batchelder   &   Snyder   Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College? 

Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 


Editor-in-Ch  ief, 

Margaret  Broad,  1920 

Business  Manager, 

Cordelia  Merriam,  1920 

In  charge  of  Alumnae  Subscriptions, 
Charlotte  Lindley,  1921 
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Northampton,  Massachusetts 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


J£eto  Colonial  GTea  &oom 

JUST  OPENED    IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Near  Massachusetts  Ate.  subway  station  which  is  four  minutes  from 
shops  and  theatres,  eight  from  the  South  and  eleven  from  the  North  stations. 
Globe4rotters  are  good  mough  to  say  that  this, 

<Dir  DisrinrttUr  Boston  £)ousr 

is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world.     It  is  especially  desirable  for  ladies 

travelling  alone. 

Single  rooms  with  bathroom  from S3. 50. 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  for   your  party  from.  .  $12.00. 

Our  booklet  has  a  guide  to  Boston  and  lis  historic  cicinl'y.      Send  to  me  for  it.     A.   S.   COSTELLO,    Manager. 
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"A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays" 
The  Reasons  why 


1  O  make 
sure  against 
imitations 
always  look 
for  the  name 

PROPHYLACTIC 

and  the 
Yellow  Box 
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Chocolates 

TWO  GRADES 


When 

In  The  Spring 

Your 

Thoughts  Turn 


to  clothes,  let  Best's 
represent  the  starting 
point  of  all  clothes 
economy  plus  style. 

The  mathematics  ot 
style  on  a  limited  al- 
lowance comes  easy 
via  the  Best  way. 


will 
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Is  it  a  good-looking 
Jersey  suit  you  have 
in  mind? 

A  stunning  new 
tailored  model  in 
blue  or  brown  hea- 
ther mixture  comes 
at  $29.50  ! 

A  f e  t  c  h  i  n  g    new 

spring  taffeta  with 
chic  details  of  em- 
broidery and  moire 
ribbons    is   only 

$39.50  ! 

A  post  card  to  Best's 
will  bring  you  a 
sketch  and  full  des- 
cription, or  anything 
else  you  want. 

JBesit  &  Co. 

5th  Ave.  at  35th  St. 

Established  1879 


i  You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's 
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|]§|ESIGNED  with  a  careful  regard 
for  the  demands  of  women  who 
favor  the  exclusiveness  and  tradi- 
tional    quality    of    Knox     Hats. 


1NOX  HAT  COMK^PTY 


452  FIFTH  AVENUE 
AT  40th  STREET 


Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 


161  BROADWAY 
SINGER  BUILDING 
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WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

Skinner  s  Stilus 
Skinner's  Satins 

Always  the  FIRST  Choice  of  American  Women 

FOR    SALE    AT    ALL    DRY    GOODS    STORES 
"Look  for  the  name  in  the  selvage." 


Mills:  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Stores:  NEW  YORK    -    CHICAGO    -    PHILADELPHIA     -    BOSTON 


THOMAS  S.  CHILDS,  INC. 

275  HIGH  STREET 
HOLYOKE,        :    :        MASS. 


Summer  Shoes  and  Hosiery  of 
Fashion  and  Reasonable  Price 


A  PROFITABLE  EXCURSION  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  TIME 
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Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs      \ 

TN  the  great  basement  under  "The  Linen  Store" 
■*■  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  spacious 
stockrooms  with  shelves  piled  high  with  Linens 
of  all  kinds.  I 

One  of  these  rooms  is  filled  entirely  with  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs — nothing  else.     In  this  one  room  is  stored 
a  stock  probably  larger  than  the  Handkerchief  stock  of  any  other  re- 
g  tail  establishment  in  the  world.  1 

Included  in  the  collection  are  importations  from  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ireland, 
B  Madeira  and  France,  all  of  them  beautiful  examples  of  needlework.  g 

Our  prices,  which  are  in  many  instances  actually  lower  than  existing  wholesale  prices, 
|§  emphasize  forcibly  the  important  saving  to  our  Patrons  through  our  policy  of  taking  ad- 

S  vantage  of  market    conditions    and  purchasing  in  large  quantities,  often  far  ahead  of 

H  our  needs.  = 

|     James  McCutcheon  &  Co.     1 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Streets  :  New  York 
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From    Smith     College    to    Professional    Life 

The  New   York   School    of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered. 


AEOLIAN  HALL,   NEW  YORK 

33   West  42nd  Street 
Telephone:    Vonderbilt  4039  V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 
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(One-quarter  actual  size) 

SMITH  PACKET  NO.  1 


SMITH  COLLEGE  FUND 


Can   We  "Clean  up" 

That  Four  Million  Dollars? 


Of  course  we  can!  Moreover  here's  a  chance  for  a  double 
"clean-up,"  and  this  time  you  get  an  equivalent. 

These  little  week-end  kits — two  of  them  for  a  single  dollar — 
are  going  to  prove  the  greatest  convenience  you  ever  owned. 
You  get  a  lot  for  your  dollar,  and  the  Fund  gets  a  lot  from 
that  dollar. 

Have  you  sent  in  your  card  for  these  packets?  Additional 
cards  to  give  to  your  friends  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Leake,  226  South  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

EVERY  DOLLAR  IS  DOING  DOUBLE  DUTY 


As  our  part  is  to  STAND  BY  SMITH,  we  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  the  above  announcement  from  one  already  sent  out  for 
the  Smith  Fund.  COLGATE  8b  CO. 
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"Shivering  Jimmy" 


"The  Mills  College  girls  like  Jell-O.  With  fruit  inside  and  whipped 
cream  outside,  it  is  one  of  their  favorite  dishes  and  is  affectionately  known 
as  'Shivering  Jimmy.' " 

Mills  College,  near  San  Francisco,  is  the  only  woman's  college  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  student  body  is  drawn  from  a  field  of  great  extent.  It 
was  a  Mills  College  girl  who  told  us  about  "Shivering 
Jimmy." 

As  a  change  from  fudge  and  other  common  things, 
nobody  can  be  more  appreciative  of 


than  girls  who  must  provide  their  own  dainties  and  do  it 
without  devoting  much  time  and  effort  to  it. 

There  are  six  pure  fruit  flavors  of  Jell-0  :  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

Little  folders  in  Jell-0  packages  contain  all  the  instruc- 
tions anyone  needs  in  making  the  "made-in-a-minute" 
Jell-0  dainties. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburij.  Ont. 
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New  York 
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Exacting  People,  who  demand  of   their   Hosiery  that 
it  combine   faultless   style   with  flawless  service,  wear 
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Hosiery 


Rea  us  Pat.  orfic* 


Its   appearance  implies   the  excellence  of   their    taste 
Its  quality  proves   the    soundness   of  their  judgment 

At  the  Better  Shops 

Emery  &  Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

NEW  YORK 
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Some  ef  the   General  Electric 

Company's  Research  Activities 

During  the  War: 

Submarine  detection  devices 
X-ray  tube  for  medical  service 
Radio  telepnone  and  telegraph 
Electric  welding  and  applications 
Searchlights  for  the  Army 

and  Navy 
Electric  furnaces  for  gun 

shrinkage 
Magneto  insulation  for  air  service 
L'etonators  for  submarine  mines 
Incendiary  and  smoke  bombs 
Fixation  of  nitrogen 
Substitutes  for  materials 


m 


The  Service  of  an  Electrical 
Research  Laboratory 

The  research  facilities  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
are  an  asset  of  world-wide  importance,  as  recent  war 
work  so  clearly  demonstrated. 

A  most  interesting  story  tells  of  the  devices  evolved 
which  substantially  aided  in  solving  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems — the  submarine  menace.  The  results 
attained  in  radio  communication,  special  X-ray  equip- 
ment for  field  hospital  service  and  many  other  products, 
for  both  combatant  and  industrial  use,  did  their  full 
share  in  securing  the  victory. 

In  the  G-E  laboratories  are  employed  highly  trained 
physicists,  chemists,  metallurgists  and  engineers — ex- 
perts of  international  reputation.  These  men  are  work- 
ing not  only  to  convert  the  resources  of  Nature  to  be  of 
service  to  man,  but  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  elec- 
tricity in  every  line  of  endeavor. 

Scientific  research  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of  new  devices,  more  efficient  apparatus  and  process  of  manu- 
facture. It  leads  to  the  discovery  of  better  materials,  which 
ultimately  make  happier  and  more  livable  the  life  of  all  mankind. 

Booklet     Y-863,    describing     the    company's    several 
plants,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.    Address  Desk  37 


General  Office 
Schenectady.  N.Y 


|^Ry    Sales  Offices  in 
Uy      all  large  cities 


95-140B 
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THE   FOUR  MILLION   DOLLAR   VICTORY 

All  Quarterly  readers  know  that  the  Four  Millions  have  been  raised. 
Most  of  them,  even  they  who  were  in  Northampton  for  Commencement,  were 
astonished  at  the  splendid  spurt  of  energy  and  generosity  that  carried  the  Fund 
from  a  little  more  than  three  millions  over  the  top  to  four  within  a  week.  That 
the  result  was  actually  in  doubt  up  to  the  moment  of  its  announcement,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  last  number  of  Stand  By — Smith,  most  of  which  was  in  type  before 
the  editor  had  much  hope  of  being  able  to  use  the  triumphant  head-line  which 
finally  appeared. 

The  reunion  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a  friendly  crowd  working  together  for  one 
end,  was  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  finish.  But  early  in  May  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  wrote  to  a  district  worker:  "If  the  General 
Education  Board  makes  us  its  expected  gift,  I  believe  we  can  get  the  four 
millions  by  June.  I  intend  to  put  as  much  as  possible  of  the  positive  faith  I 
feel  into  my  letters  to  the  districts. "  Further  on  in  her  letter  she  says:  "  I  am 
willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to  get  that  money."  It  was  this  combination  of 
faith  and  works,  not  at  Commencement  only  but  all  through  the  campaign, 
not  only  thus  conspicuously  expressed  in  the  case  of  a  few  women  who  were 
giving  all  their  time  and  talent  and  fine  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  but  it  was  the 
same  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation  manifested  by  more  than  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  alumnae  and  many  non-graduates,  that  made  it  possible  to  complete 
the  Fund  in  June. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  gift  is  the  biggest  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  Smith  College?  A  gift  of  four  millions  means  that  the  permanent  endow- 
ment of  the  College  has  been  nearly  doubled.  It  means  that  Smith  College 
has  been  provided  with  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses 
incident  to  present  economic  conditions  and  given  the  chance  to  catch  up  with 
her  own  growth — to  make  the  few  most  needed  additions  to  her  plant,  as  well 
as  the  absolutely  necessary  addition  to  her  salary  budget.  Owing  to  the  con- 
dition attached  to  the  General  Education  Board's  gift,  a  readjustment  of  the 
building  program  has  become  necessary,  since  $1,500,000,  in  addition  to  the 
$500,000  must  be  applied  to  faculty  salaries.  This  leaves  half  a  million  less 
than  had  been  planned,  to  spend  upon  buildings. 
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But  the  money  is  not  all  that  Smith  College  has  gained  from  the  campaign. 
The  fine  tradition  of  alumnae  energy  and  devotion,  the  habit  that  Smith  women 
have  acquired  this  winter  of  working  together  for  their  college,  is  an  asset  that 
should  be  counted  among  the  newly  acquired  resources  of  Smith  College,  and 
the  newly  acquired  resources  of  American  education.  College  women,  Smith 
women,  are  the  logical  leaders  in  a  campaign  for  better  education,  especially 
better  education  for  women.  They  have  established  their  position  as  such, 
and  they  will  maintain  it. 

Another  undoubted  asset  of  the  campaign  is  the  public  interest  in  and  ap- 
preciation of  Smith  that  it  has  created,  and  to  which  the  quick  and  successful 
termination  of  the  campaign  cannot  but  add  immeasurably.  Popular  fea- 
tures of  our  campaign,  like  "Is  Your  Name  Smith?"  have  caught  popular 
attention.  The  impressive  presentation  of  our  case  has  made  Smith  known 
nationally  as  a  great  college  for  women.  Smith  College,  colleges  for  women, 
are  now  on  the  map  of  American  education.  It  is  going  to  be  increasingly 
uncommon  in  the  future,  though  in  the  past  it  has  been  common  enough,  for 
a  great  estate  to  be  given  to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  no  mention 
made  of  the  women's  colleges. 

Are  we  through  with  the  Fund?  As  President  Neilson  reminded  us  in  the 
first  flush  of  victory,  "We  shall  wake  up  tomorrow  and  remember  what  we 
have  pledged."  Districts  which  have  underwritten  part  of  their  quotas  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them,  and  some  of  it  will  be  hard,  discouraging  work. 
They  will  not  be  helped  by  the  widespread  announcement  that  the  Fund  has 
been  raised. 

Furthermore,  no  great  drive  like  this  stops,  or  ought  to  be  let  to  stop.  Its 
impetus  can  and  should  carry  us  straight  on — or  should  we,  with  our  permanent 
work  already  established,  say  back? — to  an  alumnae  fund,  big,  vital,  highly 
organized,  which  shall  furnish  the  College  with  a  substantial  annual  gift, 
either  for  general  expenses  or  for  some  need  specified  by  the  administration. 
Such  a  fund  at  Yale  met  the  heavy  deficit  due  to  war  conditions.  Wellesley, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  Vassar  have  such  funds,  and  this  year  Vassar's  has  made  a 
fine  record.  To  the  credit  of  our  own  fund  already  belongs  the  Infirmary, 
besides  an  appreciable  start  towards  an  endowment  for  graduate  study.  We 
are  not  going  to  miss  our  strategic  opportunity,  while  the  habit  of  giving  on 
the  part  of  a  remarkable  percentage  of  us  is  formed,  and  the  impetus  of  success 
is  behind  us,  to  establish  ourselves  now  as  regular  supporters  of  our  college. 

When  asked  directly  after  Commencement  for  any  statement  she  might 
want  to  make  about  the  Fund,  Mrs.  Andrews  had  this  to  say:  "What  I  want 
most  to  do  is  to  thank  every  one  of  the  twelve  thousand  subscribers  to  the 
Fund,  especially  the  alumnae  and  undergraduates,  who  gave  more  than  money, 
the  district  chairmen  and  their  committees,  the  class  secretaries.  I  am  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  have  the  alumnae  know  and  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
Central  Campaign  Committee,  everyone  of  whom  has  given  magnificently  of 
his  or  her  time,  energy,  and  devotion.  Nobody  who  has  not  been  in  the  New 
York  office  quite  constantly  can  realize  what  their  contribution  has  been.     If 
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I  had  to  choose  the  committee  over  again,  I  would  not  make  a  single  change. 
I  want  their  names  printed  here." 


Mrs.  Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews,  '04,  Chairman 

President  William  Allan  Neilson 

Mrs.  Dwight  VV.     Morrow,     '96,     President 

Alumnae  Association 
Miss  Florence  H.  Snow,  '04 
Miss  Anne  M.  Paul,  '94,  Treasurer 
Miss  Dorothy  Douglas,  '13,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Alice  Lord  Parsons,  '97,  Publicity 
Mrs.    Jean    Johnson    Goddard,    '11,    for   the 

Districts 


Miss  Muriel  S.  Haynes,  '04,  for  the  Classes 
Miss  Anne  E.  Clark,  '21,  for  the  Undergrad- 
uates 
Professor  Everett  Kimball,  for  the  Faculty 
Mr.  George  B.  McCallum,  for  the  Trustees 
Mr.    Edgerton    Parsons,     Chairman     Men's 

Committee 
Mrs.    Charles    D.    Norton,    '95,    Chairman 
Potential  Donors  Committee 


With  the  completion  of  the  Fund  this  committee  automatically  ceased  to 
function,  but  it  has  been  asked  by  the  Alumnae  Association  directors  to 
continue  its  services  until  August  1.  After  that  time,  by  vote  of  the  directors, 
a  so-called  Continuation  Committee  will  be  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
collecting  pledges  for  the  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund  and  of  linking  up  this  cam- 
paign with  the  continuous  alumnae  effort  at  financial  support  for  the  College. 
We  shall  make  the  money  and  effort  that  we  have  already  given  the  College 
count  double  by  supporting  this  committee  with  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
that  have  become  almost  matters  of  course  during  the  Four  Million  Dollar 
Campaign. 

The  following  list  shows  the  pledges  that  have  been  actually  entered,  up  to 
June  25,  on  the  books  of  the  Fund  office,  totalling,  with  three  special  gifts, 
$3,505,1 19.02.  The  remainder  of  the  four  millions  is  in  last  minute  pledges  not 
yet  entered,  including  a  $50,000  pledge  from  1920,  in  pledges  held  by  the 
districts  for  an  initial  payment,  or  it  is  underwritten  by  the  districts. 

Final  lists  of  class  and  district  gifts  will  be  printed  in  the  fall. 


SMITH    COLLEGE   FUND 
Credited  to  Districts,  June  25,  1920 


District 

Arizona 

Berkshire  County ....      1 

Boston 

Bridgeport 1 

Buffalo 

China 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colorado 

Columbus 

Eastern  Connecticut  . 

"        New  York.  .  . 

"        Washington  . 

Fitchburg 

Hartford 

Hawaii 1 

Idaho  and  Wyoming .  . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Japan 

Kansas  City 


Per  cent 
Alumnae 

917 

00 

809 

00 

762 

679 


847 
407 
843 
949 
911 

563 

778 

931 

00 

20 

914 

72 

891 

875 

777 


Amount 
to  Date 

$1,734-83 
12,626.42 
351,674.40 
39-057 -50 
41,282.18 

1,867.86 

15,117.00 

114,698.58 

2,968.00 
10,741 .60 

4,902 .  00 
29,561.88 

1,312  .00 
15,267.42 
55-065.81 

5.107  50 

1,011  .00 
240,058.51 

42,554  -59 

5,846.00 

235.00 

16,280.20 


Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Merrimac  Valley 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Haven 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North       and       South 

Dakota 

Northern  California.  . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

Philippine  Islands.  .  .  . 

Pittsburgh 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 


75 

824 

972 

00 

689 

906 

25 

458 

00 

992 

833 

749 


$1,208.50 

50,001 .00 

8,023.69 

8,913.00 

17,820.00 

79.577  00 

15500 

1,494.00 

15,427.96 

30,740.64 

577  50 

724,066.73 


941 

2,999.00 

627 

6,135  19 

00 

1,220.00 

733 

1. 123  50 

819 

50,927.84 

875 

2,924 -45 

705 

31.659  62 

00 

194.00 

00 

16,839.57 

971 

26,259.78 

766 

14.379  33 
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Southeastern     Massa- 
chusetts  764  $12,706  80 

Southern 386  61,103.00 

Southern  California  ..         .477  48,536.10 

Syracuse 766  36,778  .  99 

Texas 765  2,793.00 

Toledo 1 .00  12,815.00 

Utah  and  Nevada 909  2,582.55 

Vermont 846  1 1 ,324 .  34 


Washington,  D.  C 81  $14,561 .34 

West  Virginia 909  2,627.77 

Western  Massachusetts      .83  152,957.17 

Washington..        .928  6,177.00 

Wisconsin 64  9,770.98 

Worcester 96  66,318  .  18 

Foreign 4,122  .31 

Miscellaneous 291,140  00 

Undergraduates 42,166.91 


Total  on  books 809  $2,880,119.02 

From  General  Education  Board 500,000 .00 

From  Carnegie  Corporation 75,ooo .  00 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  conditional  on  fund  being  raised  by  June  15 50,000.00 

Total $3,505,1 19  02 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

Mary  Breese  Fuller 

Miss  Fuller  was  graduated  in  1894,  studied  at  Oxford  University  in  1897-1898,  took  her  M.A.  at  Smith  in  1899, 
and  since  1900  has  been  a  member  of  the  Department  of  History  of  the  College.  The  following  paper  is  part  of  the 
latest  number  of  the  "Smith  College  Studies  in  History";  it  will  be  published  about  the  same  time  as  this  Quar- 
terly. Since  comparatively  few  alumnae  see  the  "Studies,"  and  many  will  be  interested,  as  alumnae,  in  this  one, 
the  Editors  are  reprinting  it  with  some  omissions.  Important  among  these  is  the  very  impressive  list  of  the  higher 
degrees  obtained  in  History,  and  the  publications  in  History  and  Government,  by  Smith  women. 

The  study  of  the  growth  of  any  one  of  the  principal  departments  of  the 
College  from  its  beginning  in  1875  through  the  forty-five  years  of  its  develop- 
ment up  to  the  present  time  is  distinctly  rewarding.  Such  a  retrospect  reveals 
not  only  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  multiplying  of  courses,  of  teachers,  and  of 
students, — the  most  superficial  kind  of  reckoning, — but  it  brings  surprising 
insight  into  character  and  ideals.  It  furnishes  also,  of  course,  a  valuable  annal 
■of  educational  progress  in  the  subject  reviewed.  An  occasional  reflection 
creeps  in  as  well,  whether  growth  has  not  some  times  involved  backsliding  as 
well  as  progress.  Be  that  as  we  may  think,  here  follow  the  main  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  History  Department. 

The  first  class — that  famous  eleven — were  taught  history  for  two  years  by 
Miss  Sarah  Humphrey,  a  daughter  of  the  former  President  of  Amherst  College. 
Miss  Humphrey  has  under  her  name  in  the  catalogue,  "History  and  Social 
Culture."  "Social  Culture"  means  that  she  was  head  of  the  Dewey  House  as 
well  as  teacher  of  history.  There  was  one  hour  of  history  required  through  the 
first  and  second  years,  and  one  elective  each  for  junior  and  senior  years.  "Ante- 
classic"  history  edified  the  freshmen,  "classic"  and  "later  oriental  history" 
the  sophomores,  "mediaeval"  the  juniors,  and  "modern"  the  seniors.  "Mod- 
ern" went  no  farther  than  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation!  It  was  not 
until  1882  that  "recent  European  history" — later,  that  is,  than  the  sixteenth 
century — appeared  in  the  list  of  history  courses.  Present-day  classicists, 
reading  over  this  course,  have  a  right  to  sigh  for  the  good  old  days. 
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Miss  Humphrey  left  a  warm  memory  as  a  woman  of  culture  and  refinement 
and  as  a  homemaker  for  the  eleven,  "mostly  little  country  girls."  But  in  her 
second  year  of  teaching  the  working  housekeeper  who  aided  her  in  the  Dewey 
House  was  found  to  have  marked  the  napkins  "Smith  Colledge."  After  that 
incident  Miss  Humphrey  thought  it  best  that  she  should  give  up  her  teaching 
and  concentrate  on  the  social  side  of  her  work. 

Consequently  in  1878  Associate  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  history.  Making  a  commence- 
ment address  in  Northampton,  President  Gilman  began  his  remarks  with  this 
pleasant  introduction:  "I  know  not  what  unseen  ties  may  bind  Smith  College 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  together,  but  I  do  know  that  they  both  have 
the  same  teacher  of  history,  who,  in  his  annual  migrations  from  Northampton 
to  Baltimore,  brings  us  tidings  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good!" 

The  College  was  most  fortunate  to  have  a  man  who  contributed  as  much  to 
the  study  and  teaching  of  history  in  the  country  at  large  as  did  Professor  Adams, 
ready  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  particular  department.  He  spent  the 
spring  term  of  each  year  at  Northampton,  while  teaching  the  other  terms  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  which  he  brought  to  his 
work  is  reflected  both  in  his  own  accounts  of  his  experience  and  in  the  accounts 
of  his  students. 

Professor  Adams's  statement  on  the  teaching  of  history  at  Smith  as  given  in 
the  circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  worth  repeating. 

The  study  of  history  was  pursued  by  four  classes  in  regular  gradation,  some- 
what after  the  college  model.  The  first,  corresponding  to  the  "freshman" 
class,  studied  oriental  or  ante-classic  history,  embracing  the  Stone  Age,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  the  empires  of  Mesopotamia  and  ancient  India.  This 
course  was  pursued  in  1879  by  dictations  and  extempore  lectures  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  by  independent  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
first  thing  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries,  was  to  explain  the  sources  from  which  the  history 
of  that  country  was  derived,  and  then  to  characterize  briefly  the  principal 
literary  works  relating  to  it,  not  omitting  historical  novels  like  Ebers'  "Egyp- 
tian Princess"  or  "Uarda."  Afterwards  the  salient  features  in  Egyptian 
history,  for  example,  were  presented  by  the  instructor,  under  distinct  heads, 
such  as  geography,  religion,  art,  literature,  and  chronology.  Map-drawing 
by  and  before  the  class  was  insisted  upon;  and,  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going subjects,  books  or  portions  of  books  were  recommended  for  private 
reading.  For  instance,  on  the  "Geography  of  Egypt,"  fifty  pages  of  Herodo- 
tus were  assigned  in  Rawlinson's  translation.  This  and  other  reading  was 
done  in  the  so-called  "Reference  Library,"  which  was  provided  with  all  the 
books  that  were  recommended.  An  oral  account  of  such  reading  was  sooner 
or  later  demanded  from  each  pupil  by  the  instructor,  and  fresh  points  of  infor- 
mation were  thus  continually  brought  out.  The  amount  of  positive  fact 
acquired  by  a  class  of  seventy-five  bright  young  women  bringing  together  into 
one  focus  so  many  individual  rays  of  knowledge,  collected  from  the  best  au- 
thorities, is  likely  to  burn  to  ashes  the  dry  bones  of  any  text-book  and  to  keep 
the  instructor  at  white  heat. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  reading  done  in  one  term  of  ten  weeks  by 
this  class  of  beginners  in  history,  the  following  fair  specimen  of  the  lists  handed 
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in  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in  1879  is  appended.     The  reading  was,  of 
course,  by  topics: 

EGYPT 

Unity  of  History  (Freeman) 

Geography  (Herodotus) 

Gods  of  Egypt  (J.  Freeman  Clarke) 

Manners  and  Customs  (Wilkinson) 

Upper  Egypt  (Klunzinger) 

Art  of  Egypt  (Lubke) 

Hypatia  (Kingsley) 

Egyptian  Princess  (Ebers) 

PALESTINE 

Sinai  and  Palestine,  40  pages  (Stanley) 
History  of  the  Jews  (extracts  from  Josephus) 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  chap.  VII  (Fisher) 
Religion  of  the  Hebrews  (J.  Freeman  Clarke) 

PHOENICIA.   ASSYRIA.    ETC. 

Phoenicia,  so  pages  (Kenrick) 
Assyrian  Discoveries  (George  Smith) 
Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  (George  Smith) 
Assyrian  Architecture  (Fergusson) 
Art  of  Central  Asia  (Lubke) 

In  the  second,  or  "sophomore"  class,  classic  history  was  pursued  by  means  of 
the  History  Primers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  dicta- 
tions, as  the  time  would  allow.  The  junior  class  studied  mediaeval  history  in 
much  the  same  way,  by  text-books  (the  Epoch  Series)  and  by  lectures.  Both 
classes  did  excellent  work  of  its  kind,  but  it  was  not  the  best  kind;  for  little  or 
no  stimulus  was  given  to  original  research.  And  yet,  perhaps,  to  an  outsider 
fond  of  old-fashioned  methods  of  recitation,  those  classes  would  have  appeared 
better  than  the  first  class.  They  did  harder  work,  but  it  was  less  spontaneous 
and  less  scientific.     The  fault  was  a  fault  of  method. 

With  the  senior  class  the  topical  method  was  tried  with  marked  success. 
With  text-books  on  modern  history  as  a  guide  for  the  whole  class,  the  plan  was 
followed  out  of  assigning  to  individuals  subjects  with  references  for  private 
reading  and  for  an  oral  report  of  about  fifteen  minutes'  length.  The  class  took 
notes  on  these  reports  or  informal  student-lectures  as  faithfully  as  on  the 
extended  remarks  and  more  formal  lectures  of  the  instructor.  This  system  of 
making  a  class  lecture  to  itself  is,  of  course,  very  unequal  in  its  immediate 
results,  and  sometimes  unsatisfactory;  but,  as  a  system  of  individual  training 
for  advanced  pupils,  it  is  valuable  as  a  means  both  of  culture  and  of  discipline. 
Contrast  the  good  to  the  individual  student  of  any  amount  of  mere  text-book 
memorizing  or  idle  note-taking  with  the  positive  culture  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  books,  derived  in  ten  weeks  from  such  a  range  of  reading  as  is  indicated  in 
the  following  bona  fide  report  by  one  member  of  the  senior  class  (1879),  who 
afterwards  was  a  special  student  of  history  for  two  years  in  the  "Annex"  at 
Harvard  College,  and  who  in  1881  returned  to  Smith  College  for  her  degree  of 
Ph.D.  First  are  given  the  subjects  assigned  to  this  young  woman  for  study, 
and  the  reading  done  by  her  in  preparation  for  report  to  the  class;  and  then  is 
given  the  list  of  her  general  reading  in  connection  with  the  class-work  of  the 
term.     Other  members  of  the  class  had  other  subjects  and  similar  reports: 

SUBJECTS   FOR   RESEARCH 

1.  Anselm  and  Roscellinus 

Milman's  Latin  Christianity.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  19-225 
Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.  pp.  271-385 

2.  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence 

Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  Vol.  I,  p.  30  el  seq. 
Burckhardt's  Renaissance.  Vol.  I 
Villari's  Machiavelli,  Vol.  I,  p.  205  el  seq. 

3.  Colet 

Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers 

4.  Calvin 

Fisher's  History  of  the  Reformation  (Calvin) 
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Spalding's  History  of  the  Reformation  (Calvin) 

D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation.  Vol.  I,  book  2,  chap.  7 

5.  Frederick  the  Great 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great 
Lowell's  Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Article  on  Frederick  the  Great 
Menzel's  History  of  Germany  (Frederick  the  Great) 
Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great  (parts  of  Vols.  I.  II,  III) 

6.  Results  of  the  French  Revolution 

French  Revolution  (Epoch  Series) 

GENERAL   READING 

Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X  (one-half  of  Vol.  I) 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  Makers  of  Florence  (on  cathedral  builders,  Savonarola,  a  Private  Citizen,  Michel  Angelo) 

Symonds'  Renaissance  (Savonarola) 

Walter  Pater's  Renaissance  (Leonardo  da  Vinci) 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages  (on  Italian  Republics) 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  (about  one-half) 

Burckhardt's  Renaissance  (nearly  all) 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters  (da  Vinci,  Alberti) 

Lowell's  Essay  on  Dante 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Dante 

Trench's  Mediaeval  Church  History  (Great  Councils  of  the  West,  Huss  and  Bohemia,  Eve  of  the  Reformation) 

Fisher's  History  of  the  Reformation  (Luther) 

White's  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries  (16th) 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes 

Lecky's  European  Morals  (last  chapter) 

Seebohm's  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution 

Froude's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  (studies  on  the  times  of  Erasmus  and   Luther,  the  Dissolution  of  the 

Monasteries) 
Spalding's  History  of  the  Reformation  (chapter  on  Luther) 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Luther  and  Knox 

Hosmer's  German  Literature  (chapters  on  Luther,  Thirty  Years'  War,  Minnesingers  and  Mastersingers) 
Gardiner's  Thirty  Years'  War 
Morris's  Age  of  Anne 
George  Eliot's  Romola  (about  one-half) 
Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun  (parts) 

Professor  Adams  certainly  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  students. 
One  of  them  writes: 

Professor  Adams  came  to  Smith  College  in  the  "spring  of  '79  fresh  from 
Germany  and  Johns  Hopkins,  which  were  names  to  conjure  with  forty  years 
ago.  He  was  young  and  enthusiastic,  with  a  pleasant  voice  and  an  eager  way, 
not  very  dignified  but  friendly.  .  .  .  He  had  a  gift  for  teaching  and  mak- 
ing students  work. 

This  student  writes  also  of  Professor  Adams's  stimulus  to  interest  in  local 
history  and  help  to  her  own  method  of  studying  New  England  towns. 

In  the  Johns  Hopkins  memorial  of  Professor  Adams,  two  other  students  of 
his  at  Smith  are  quoted.     One  says: 

Dr.  Adams  inspired  great  enthusiasm  among  the  students  there.  Even  I, 
who  am  not  a  devotee  of  Clio,  look  back  on  my  course  in  Egyptian  history  as 
something  uniquely  pleasant  and  valuable.  It  was  due  partly  to  Dr.  Adams's 
personality  but  more  to  the  fact  that  his  method  was  broader  than  any  we 
had  encountered  in  preparatory  schools.  His  lectures  were  the  main  thing; 
recitations  counted  for  little,  and  he  inspired  us  to  do  no  end  of  reading  outside. 
It  all  seemed  very  fascinating  to  us  inexperienced  freshmeji,  for  he  had  the 
"light  touch"  even  in  dealing  with  massive  and  sombre  themes.  He  not  only 
understood  how  to  make  popular  lectures  but  also  how  to  communicate  his 
enthusiasm  to  his  classes,  as  you  know.  The  advent  of  Dr.  Adams  at  Smith 
College  in  spring  was  an  event  which  deserved  to  rank  with  all  the  other  charm- 
ing accompaniments  of  that  season  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  His  young 
colleagues  at  the  Hopkins — doubtless  envious  of  these  spring  flittings — rallied 
him  annually  on  his  devotion  to  his  tailor  at  this  juncture  and  accused  him  of 
assuming  unduly  gorgeous  plumage  for  this  migration  to  the  town  of  blue 
theology  and  blue  stockings. 

Dr.  Adams  was  natural,  easy,  spontaneous,  sparkling.     His  light  touch 
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redeemed  the  heaviest  themes  and  he  always  remembered  that  we  were  young 
and — more  important  still — that  he  was  young  too.  And  this  genius  of  youth- 
fulness  he  carried  in  his  heart  to  the  end.  With  him  intellectual  alertness  did 
not  lead  to  intellectual  aloofness;  but  great  kindliness  and  bonhomie  shone 
steadily  in  his  keen,  quick  eyes,  of  which  the  prevailing  punctuation  mark  was 
an  irrepressible,  irresistible  twinkle. 

With  all  his  sturdiness,  he  had  a  delicate  fancy  and  this,  combined  with  a 
rare  intuitive  insight  into  character  almost  feminine,  contributed — with  his 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  work — to  make  him  one  of  the  successful  teachers  of 
our  age. 

Another  writes: 

I  do  not  remember  a  tedious  hour  in  his  class-room.  There  was  a  forcefulness 
about  his  live,  enthusiastic  way  of  putting  things  that  makes  me  know  my 
ancient  and  modern  history  today,  after  twenty  years,  more  thoroughly  than 
I  know  most  of  the  things  I  learned  at  Smith.  There  was  nothing  petty  in  his 
way  of  teaching.  To  girls  fresh  from  schools  where  memorization  and  detail 
had  been  a  large  part  of  the  history  lessons,  it  was  like  getting  up  on  mountain 
tops  to  hear  him  say,  "Take  an  approximate  date,  say  333  or  555  B.  C,  and  fix 
a  cluster  of  events  around  that;"  or,  "It  is  about  as  valuable  to  know  just 
where  to  look  a  thing  up  as  to  try  to  remember  the  thing  itself." 

"There  were  giants  in  those  days"  in  Smith  College — Professor  Adams, 
M.  Stuart  Phelps,  Heloise  Hersey,  John  B.  Clark,  and  others,  and  it  was  due 
to  them  that  the  college  struck  a  key-note  of  maturity  and  catholicity.  We 
girls  have  become  better  citizens  for  having  been  taught  by  a  man  like  Pro- 
fessor Adams  rather  than  by  a  bookworm.* 

In  the  fall  of  1881  John  Bates  Clark  became  Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science  and  remained  until  1892:  "a  scholar  and  a  gentleman",  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Professor  Clark  brought  forward  the  study  of  European  his- 
tory from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  bringing  into  the  curricu- 
lum the  course  in  recent  European  history  already  alluded  to.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  he  introduced  a  course  on  the  Political  History  of  the  United 
States.  "Anteclassic"  history  retired,  and  "Classic"  split  into  its  compo- 
nent parts  of  Greek  history  taken  in  the  first  year  and  Roman  history  taken  in 
the  second  year  of  college.  Political  economy  became  a  requirement  for 
senior  year. 

Professor  Clark  conducted  his  work  mainly  by  lectures,  with  outside  reading 
required  from  the  students.  One  of  his  students  tells  of  a  remark  made  by  her 
mother  after  visiting  a  history  lecture:  "You  girls  don't  know  what  you  miss 
by  taking  notes  in  such  lectures!"  The  delicate  flavor  of  the  lecturer's  per- 
sonality, lost  temporarily  in  the  scramble  to  get  facts  down  on  paper,  was 
nevertheless  caught  in  the  long  run  by  most  of  his  students.  Unforgettable 
phrases  of  insight  and  humor  linked  up  different  periods  of  history. 

A  phase  of  Professor  Clark's  work  at  Smith  almost  as  valuable  as  his  class- 
room teaching  was  his  speaking  in  Vespers.  His  talks  linked  together  the 
worlds  of  fact  and  of  imagination  in  an  unforgettable  way.  He  opened  before 
us  with  quiet  impressiveness  vistas  of  spiritual  insight. 

*  Herbert  B.  Adams:  Tributes  of  Friends,  With  a  Bibliography  of  the  Department  of  History,  Politics,  and 
Economics  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1876-1901.     Baltimore.     The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1902. 
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Professor  Clark's  primary  academic  interest,  economics,  came  to  absorb  his 
whole  time,  however,  and  took  him  to  Amherst  in  the  fall  of  1892.  For  two 
years  Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor  of  Amherst  lectured  on  history,  bringing 
especially  a  new  knowledge  of  the  East.  Miss  Eleanor  Lord,  as  assistant, 
began  the  course  in  English  history. 

In  1894  the  Johns  Hopkins  tradition  was  renewed  by  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Charles  Downer  Hazen,  the  first  resident  head  of  the  department  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  history.  To  the  teaching  ability  of  Dr.  Hazen  and  to  his  skill 
in  upbuilding  his  course  is  largely  due  the  strength  of  the  present  department. 

Fresh  in  the  minds  of  a  large  body  of  alumnae  is  the  enthusiasm  for  history 
aroused  by  Dr.  Hazen.  "He  was  a  past  master  both  in  lecturing  and  in 
quizzing,"  writes  one  of  his  first  students.  "But  he  was  not  content  with 
temporary  inspiration.  He  wished  his  students  to  think  historically  and 
constructively."  Another  alumna  says,  "He  was  particularly  inspired  in  his 
assignment  of  special  topics  and  reports.  He  certainly  aroused  in  us  a  burning 
historical  zeal.  Numbers  of  his  students  have  gone  on  to  advanced  work  in 
history." 

During  the  twenty  years  of  his  administration  the  staff  of  teachers  increased 
from  two  to  eight,  the  courses  in  the  department  from  six  to  fifteen,  including 
two  in  government.  The  students  increased,  of  course,  partly  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  college.  Eight  hundred  were  taking  history  when  Dr. 
Hazen  left.  The  books  on  history  in  the  library  were  much  increased  by  Dr. 
Hazen,  especially  in  nineteenth  century  history.  Also  the  tasteful  equipment 
of  the  history  seminar  room  is  due  to  his  planning. 

Political  economy  had  branched  into  a  separate  department  after  the  de- 
parture of  Professor  Clark,  but  during  Dr.  Hazen's  administration  in  1899 
Professor  Dennis — another  Johns  Hopkins  man — began  the  course  in  civil 
government  which  is  so  much  expanded  since  that  time.  Dr.  Hazen  had 
carried  both  American  and  European  history  but  in  1906  American  history 
took  the  whole  time  of  a  new  professor,  John  Spencer  Bassett,  who  became 
head  of  the  department  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hazen  in  1914. 

To  Professor  Bassett's  zeal  for  constructive  historical  work  is  due  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  beginning  of  the  "Smith  College  Studies  in  History"  in  1915:  a 
quarterly  journal  of  historical  research,  "aiming,"  as  is  said  in  the  introduction 
to  the  "Studies,"  "primarily  to  afford  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  studies 
in  History  and  Government  by  investigators  who  have  some  relation  to  the 
College,  either  as  faculty,  alumnae,  students,  or  friends."  It  aims  also  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  brief  notes  on  the  field  of  History  and  Government 
which  may  be  of  special  interest  to  alumnae  of  Smith  College  and  to  others 
interested  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  Professor  Fay,  who  took  Dr. 
Hazen's  work  in  European  history,  is  co-editor  with  Professor  Bassett  of  the 
"Studies."  Four  of  these  publications  are  by  alumnae,  eight  by  members  of 
the  department,  the  remainder  by  interested  friends  of  the  College. 

Coming  to  the  present  time,  Professor  Everett  Kimball,  who  from  19 16  has 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  courses  in  government,  has  so  developed  that  side 
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of  the  department,  that  in  February,  1918,  the  trustees  voted  to  change  our 
name  to  the  Department  of  History  and  Government.  There  are  now  two 
teachers  giving  their  whole  time  to  government. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  several  other  departments  voting  to 
reorganize  in  1918,  the  department  now  elects  its  own  chairman  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Professor  Bassett,  chosen  the  first  chairman,  resigned  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  and  the  present  chairman  is  Professor  Kimball. 

During  the  war,  Professor  Hildt  served  as  captain  on  the  General  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army  for  the  year  1918-1919,  in  Baltimore  and  Paris. 

For  the  year  1919-1920  there  are  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  department  five 
full  professors,  two  associate  professors,  two  assistant  professors,  three  instruct- 
ors. There  are  also  two  readers.  Thirty  different  courses  are  offered.  There 
are  over  one  thousand  students  taking  these  courses.  Since  1900  one  course, 
English  history  or  ancient  history,  has  been  required  to  be  taken  either  in 
freshman  or  sophomore  year. 


BORROWED   DREAMS 

To  V.   R.   1919,  with  a  Book  of  Poems 

Mis9  Hoyt,  who  is  a  very  recent  alumna  of  Smith,  having  graduated  with   1920,  has  written  a  good  deal  of 
excellent  verse  while  in  college. 

What  shall  we  do  with  dreams  we've  found  in  books? 

Put  them  away,  forget  them  utterly 

As  if  their  glory  never  had  rejoiced  us? 

Shall  we  lose  beauty?     No,  that  cannot  be. 

Though  we  forsake  it,  beauty  will  be  faithful, 

Follow  us  even  down  forgetful  days, 

Give  unsought  music,  fling  out  blazing  banners, 

And  of  a  sudden  lead  us  down  old  ways. 

Curtains  grown  dusty  will  be  swayed  and  parted 

And  unexpected  winds  will  stir  old  songs; 

Down  golden  corridors  unvisited,  forgotten, 

Dear  dreams  will  dance  again  in  throngs. 

Now  we  are  happy  reading  from  quaint  poems, 

And  in  heroic  tales  we  have  grown  glad. 

Shall  we  forget  them, — borrowed  dreams,  yet  ours — 

Can  we  be  losing  any  love  we've  had? 

Helen  Underwood  Hoyt 


PHILOSOPHY  AS  A  HABIT  OF  MIND 

Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
Dean  of  Columbia  University  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

President  Neilson  introduced  1920's  Commencement  orator  as  "a  brother  of  Amherst,  a  son-in-law  of  Smith,  a 
pillar  in  the  administration  of  the  largest  American  university,  and  a  distinguished  figure  in  modern  philosophy." 

The  following  summary  of  his  address  was  in  the  main  furnished  by  Dean  Woodbridge  for  the  use  of  the  Quar- 
terly; it  has  been  slightly  expanded  from  stenographic  notes. 

Philosophy  may  be  considered  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  as  a  body 
of  doctrine,  a  subject  of  academic  instruction,  an  accumulation  of  dogmatic 
opinions,  that  it  has  power.  The  power  of  philosophy  lies  in  its  exercise  as  a 
habit  of  mind  and  a  method  of  criticism.  So  viewed,  it  becomes  a  great  human 
enterprise,  the  concern  of  all  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  picture  in  James's  "Psychology"  of  a  baby  and  a  burning  candle  illus- 
trates the  simplest  of  all  lessons:  the  lesson  of  experience.  The  first  time  that 
the  baby  sees  the  candle,  it  is  attracted  by  the  bright  flame,  puts  out  its  hand, 
and  is  burned.  The  next  time  it  is  again  attracted,  puts  out  its  hand,  but 
remembers  the  other  experience  and  withdraws  the  hand.  I  used  to  ask  myself 
why  the  memory  of  an  old  candle  that  burned  should  make  a  child  distrust 
every  candle.  What  really  stirs  the  baby's  imagination  is  a  vision  of  a  world 
of  burning  candles — of  consequences.  The  baby  does  not  so  much  profit 
by  old  experiences  as  construct  a  whole  new  philosophy  of  a  world  with  a 
thousand  candles. 

Again,  in  Browning's  poem,  Pippa,  the  little  mill  girl,  passes  along  on  her 
holiday  walk  and  her  song  illumines  the  world.  There  is  most  of  Browning's 
philosophy:  Work  hard,  then  take  your  holiday  with  a  song,  and  the  world 
will  be  transformed.  Spinoza,  considering  man's  desire  for  a  permanent  good 
— wealth,  love,  fame — saw  the  ideal  towards  which  man  soared  and  constructed 
a  world  in  which  the  soul  cries  out  that  God  is  the  supreme  object. 

In  short,  the  philosophic  habit  of  mind,  starting  with  a  common  fact,  judges 
it,  estimates  and  sifts  the  evidence,  generalizes,  and  the  result  is  a  different 
world.  So  philosophy  may  be  regarded  as  completing  in  idea  what  is  incom- 
plete in  fact,  as  an  attempt  to  envisage  experience  and  criticise  it  in  the  light 
of  the  ideal  perfection  to  which  it  might  be  carried.  The  guiding  principle  of 
such  a  habit  of  mind  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  in  which  Santayana  char- 
acterizes the  philosophy  of  Aristotle:  with  him  "the  conception  of  human 
nature  is  perfectly  sound ;  everything  ideal  has  a  natural  basis  and  everything 
natural  an  ideal  fulfillment."  In  the  light  of  this  principle  we  may  ask  of  any 
human  production  or  institution  how  far  it  is  the  expression  of  the  ideal  ful- 
fillment of  some  natural  basis,  and  how  far  it  is  an  emphasis  on  the  one  to  the 
neglect  of  the  other. 

Professor  James  says  in  his  "Psychology":  "We  do  not  cry  because  we  are 
sorry,  but  we  are  sorry  because  we  cry."  This  statement  reveals  the  natural 
basis  of  sorrow,  but  it  leaves  untouched  the  significance  of  sorrow  in  human 
life, — Tennyson's  "Tears,  idle  tears,"  shows  that  side  of  the  picture.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  "Spoon  River  Anthology,"  like  much  current  literature,  con- 
fines itself  to  the  natural  basis  of  life — to  the  impulses,  pettinesses,  crudities, 
all  that  made  the  dead  little  and  mean.  The  possibilities  of  which  they  dreamed, 
the  hopes  they  entertained,  the  achievements  of  their  poor  weak  human  nature 
—to  be  philosophical,  literature  must  include  that  too. 

All  our  emotions  have  a  natural  basis  in  some  bodily  function,  but  to  expose 
to  view  only  these  bodily  functions  and  leave  unexplored  the  ideal  significance 
and  beauty  which  they  suggest  and  to  which  they  may  be  carried,  is  to  rob 
the  body  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  exalted  beyond  fleshly  limits,  and 
the  soul  of  standards  by  which  it  may  criticise  and  understand  its  experience. 

Love,  the  supreme  passion  of  humanity,  is  often,  as  in  novels  or  in  the  Freu- 
dian philosophy,  exploited  as  a  mere  instrument  of  sex.  I  sometimes  say  to 
my  students:  You  see  a  woman  on  a  street  corner:  what  does  that  mean  to 
you?  Dante  saw  a  woman  on  a  street  corner  in  Florence,  and  the  result  was 
"The  New  Life."  Love  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  its  ideal  fulfillment: 
as  the  passion  which  may  refine  human  nature  and  give  it  glimpses  of  divinity. 
Otherwise  philosophy  condemns  it. 

On  the  other  hand  ideals  may  often  be  conceived  and  considered  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  natural  basis  from  which  they  spring.  This  is  illustrated  by 
much  of  the  literature  which  deals  with  the  aspiration  after  freedom  and  eman- 
cipation. The  free  soul  is  often  pictured,  as  in  some  Russian  stories,  as  eman- 
cipated from  the  restraints,  obligations,  and  routine  of  daily  life,  and  soaring 
untrammeled  by  its  bondage  to  earthly  things.  Cut  off  from  its  natural  basis, 
unbound,  expansive,  without  tasks  or  opportunities,  with  no  reason  for  control, 
it  can  never  attain  the  real  freedom  which  comes  through  mastery  of  the  con- 
ditions and  routine  of  life.  Ideals  without  a  natural  basis  give  us  only  realms 
of  the  imagination  into  which  to  escape,  never  spheres  of  reality  to  conquer. 

The  same  principle  of  criticism  may  be  applied  to  human  institutions  and 
to  the  repeated  demand  for  their  reform  and  improvement.  These  institu- 
tions rest  on  a  natural  basis:  human  inequality  coupled  with  the  desire  for 
better  living  and  for  greater  freedom.  They  impose  numerous  restraints  on 
mankind,  and  fall  unequally  on  different  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  A  social 
philosophy  is  unsound  which  deals  only  with  these  restraints  and  the  evils  to 
which  they  lead.  The  passion  for  transforming  human  institutions  must  ask, 
not  whether  this  institution  or  that  is  responsible  for  certain  evils  and  difficul- 
ties attending  the  effort  to  make  it  successful,  but  rather  what  is  its  great  inher- 
ent purpose  and  how  far  can  it  be  carried  forward  to  serve  that  purpose. 

How  inept  any  other  method  of  criticism  is,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  recent 
discussion  of  a  new  form  of  marriage,  which  was  commended  by  its  exponents 
not  because  it  accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  marriage  is  constituted 
better  than  the  old  form,  but  because  it  freed  the  contracting  parties  from 
some  of  the  major  difficulties  with  which  married  people  have  to  contend. 
Similarly,  criticism  of  the  institutions  of  suffrage,  of  property,  of  the  courts, 
too  often  neglects  fundamentals.  The  social  philosophy  which  simply  exploits 
the  evils  of  civilization  is  negative  and  impotent.     A  sound  social  philosophy 
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will  seek  out  the  institutions  which  man  needs  to  regulate  and  control  his 
natural  propensities  in  dealing  with  his  fellows,  and  try  to  make  these  insti- 
tutions as  successful  as  possible  in  accomplishing  their  purposes,  in  the  con- 
fident belief  that  only  in  this  way  can  evil  be  minimized  and  justice  promoted. 
It  will  never  be  seduced  by  the  belief  that  true  liberty  is  attainable  through 
mere  absence  of  restraint  or  by  freedom  from  discipline. 

A  revolution  is  never  justifiable  philosophically.  There  are  times  when 
evils  become  intolerable  and  no  other  remedy  seems  possible,  but  the  revolu- 
tionary habit  of  mind  is  not  genuinely  philosophical.  It  tends  to  sweep  men 
off  their  feet  and  lead  them  into  blind  passion  for  some  ideal  which  may  have 
no  natural  basis  at  all.  The  painful  work  of  reconstruction  inevitably  follows. 
Rational  construction  and  reconstruction  are  one  in  principle:  everything 
ideal  has  a  natural  basis  and  everything  natural  an  ideal  fulfillment.  The 
meanest  thing  has  its  ideal  possibilities  and  every  great  ideal  springs  from 
nature.  As  a  working  maxim,  philosophy  as  a  habit  of  mind  may  be  expressed 
by  saying:  Start  from  where  you  are,  work  with  what  you've  got,  and  go  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  best  that  beckons  you. 

We  in  America  have  now  much  history  behind  us,  a  great  land,  fine  ideas 
and  ideals.  We  need  not  long  for  a  different  situation  or  for  different  material. 
Each  of  us  may  repeat  the  experience  of  the  baby  and  the  candle,  of  Pippa  and 
her  holiday  song,  of  Spinoza  and  his  vision,  as  we  approach  the  ideal  to  which 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  can  be  carried,  the  ideal  that  lifts  humanity  and 
makes  it  great. 


THE  TRUSTEES'  JUNE  MEETING 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  on  Monday,  June  14,  it  was 
voted  to  print  in  the  Quarterly  reports  of  the  meetings.  According  to  that 
vote,  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  is  submitted. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  College  Houses  were 
adopted : 

That  Mrs.  Harriet  Brown  Darling,  Smith  1891,  be  appointed  buyer  for  the 
college  houses  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  understanding  that  she  give  half 
her  time  to  the  College. 

That  kitchenettes  be  installed  this  summer  in  Wallace  House  and  Morris 
House,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bath  room  be  added  to  the  suite  of  rooms  occu- 
pied in  each  house  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

That  tank  heaters,  shaking  and  dumping  grates,  and  a  vapor  system  be  in- 
stalled in  Gillett  House  and  in  Albright  House,  and  that  the  installation  of 
gas  ranges  be  completed  in  these  houses. 

It  was  voted  to  ratify  the  purchase  of  an  option  on  the  Maltby  and  Look 
properties  and  to  authorize  the  Finance  Committee  to  proceed  with  the  pur- 
chase. 

The  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  received  authority  to  proceed  with 
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the  elaboration  of  the  plans  for  the  dormitories  on  Allen  Field,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Plans  were  approved  for  a  new  heating  plant  for  College  Hall,  and  the 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery  from  fire. 

It  was  reported  that  the  estimates  for  the  new  shell  house  on  Paradise  were 
about  twice  as  much  as  had  been  expected  in  the  autumn,  and  it  was  voted,  in 
agreement  with  the  Athletic  Association,  that  $5000  additional  should  be  taken 
from  next  year's  undergraduate  quota  for  the  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund  and 
that  the  college  should  advance  the  balance  to  the  Athletic  Association,  so 
that  work  on  the  shell  house  might  proceed. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896  was  elected  Alumnae  Trustee  for  six 
years,  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Marguerite  Milton  Wells  1895,  whose  term 
expired.  Miss  Wells  was  elected  permanent  Trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  M.  Greene.  Mr.  Frederic  Marshall  Jones,  Vice 
President  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Clark. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  John  Bates  Clark  from  the  Board  was  accepted 
with  regret  and  the  following  resolution  was  spread  upon  the  minutes: 

John  Bates  Clark,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  having  resigned  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Smith  College  after  38  years  in  the  service  of  the  College,  first  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  and  later  of  the  Board,  the  President  and  members  of  the  Board 
desire  to  express  their  deep  regret  at  losing  from  their  counsels  a  loved  and 
honored  colleague  and  their  hope  that  though  no  longer  in  the  active  service 
of  the  College,  Mr.  Clark  may  still  give  to  it  in  less  formal  ways  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  wide  knowledge  of  educational  affairs. 

Mr.  Clark  entered  the  faculty  of  Smith  College  in  1882  as  professor  of  his- 
tory and  economics,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1893. 

To  many  generations  of  students  he  taught  these  closely  related  subjects, 
not  merely  as  the  record  of  warriors  and  kings,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  and 
political  and  economic  systems,  but  as  the  record  of  the  age-long  struggle  of 
the  spirit  of  mankind  for  ever  fuller  and  finer  expression  through  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  institutions  in  which  human  relationships  embody  them- 
selves from  century  to  century. 

To  all  his  students  his  fine  scholarship  was  an  inspiration,  to  all  he  was  en- 
deared by  the  beauty  and  unselfishness  of  his  character. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1898  until  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Clark  has  rendered  devoted  and  distinguished  service  in  many  ways.  He  was, 
at  different  times  and  for  long  periods,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Teach- 
ers, where  his  extended  knowledge  of  the  teaching  profession  throughout  the 
country  was  of  great  value,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Clark  was  also  a  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  choose  a  president  of  the  College  on  the  retirement 
of  President  Seelye,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  selected  Dr. 
William  Allan  Neilson  to  succeed  Dr.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton  in  1917. 

Mr.  Clark's  long  service  has  been  marked  by  faithful  and  regular  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  of  the  committees  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  by  the  unstinted  devotion  of  his  high  abilities  in  every  possible 
way  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  College. 
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Miss  Wells  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  A.  C.  A.  Committee  on  the  Tenure 
of  Office  of  Trustees.  The  President  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  consider  her  report  before  the  October  meeting. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  four  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates,  Master  of 
Arts  on  eight,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  one. 

Annetta  I.  Clark  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  gift  of  $500,000  for  salary  endowment  from  the  General  Education  Board 
and  the  gift  of  $75,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  were  accepted. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  authorized  to  draw  up  regulations  for  a  pension 
system  for  members  of  the  faculty  and  employees  of  the  college. 

It  was  voted  that  the  college  become  a  subscribing  member  of  the  American 
University  Union  in  Europe. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  be  given  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Professor. 

Annetta  I.  Clark, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

A  NATIONAL  CLUB  HOUSE  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

The  Quarterly  is  glad  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  the  National  Club  House,  a  project  which  was  brought  before 
the  June  alumnae  meeting  by  Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons,  '97. 

Last  February  there  was  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  national  club  house 
for  college  women.  Established  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  it 
is  intended  to  serve  not  only  as  a  center  for  the  many  college  women  living  in 
Washington,  often  in  government  employ,  or  visiting  the  national  capital,  but 
also  as  an  American  headquarters  for  the  organized  interests  of  the  college  and 
university  women  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  One  of  the  first  guests  was 
Dr.  Caroline  Spurgeon  of  the  University  of  London,  in  this  country  to  promote 
the  formation  of  an  international  federation  of  university  women. 

The  club  house  is  a  fine  old  colonial  mansion  at  1607  H  Street,  N.  W.,  on  the 
north  side  of  historic  Lafayette  Square,  opposite  the  White  House,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  home  of  the  late  Henry  Adams.  It  provides,  with  its  annex,  sixteen  bed- 
rooms, and  ample  room  on  the  first  floor  for  assembly,  recreation,  and  dining 
rooms,  library  and  offices.  An  enclosed  veranda  extends  the  width  of  the 
house,  overlooking  the  garden,  which  it  is  planned  to  restore  to  the  loveliness  it 
possessed  in  the  time  when  various  distinguished  hostesses  occupied  the  house, 
notably  Mrs.  Daniel  Lamont,  wife  of  President  Cleveland's  secretary  of  war. 
Mrs.  Lamont's  daughters,  like  her  Elmira  graduates,  have  furnished  the  recep- 
tion room  in  her  honor. 

Dean  Comstock,  who  tested  the  hospitality  of  the  new  club  house  for  ten 
days  last  winter,  says  of  it: 

If  it  were  only  for  its  beauty  and  comforts  the  National  Club  House  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  well  worth  joining.  Its  spacious  rooms,  charmingly  furnished, 
its  friendly,  homelike  atmosphere,  and  its  convenient  location  make  it  an  ideal 
stopping  place  for  the  college  woman  errant. 
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To  these  advantages,  however,  it  adds  others  which  make  it  unique.  From 
its  windows  one  looks  straight  across  Lafayette  Square  at  the  White  House, 
and  beyond  this  at  the  Monument.  Houses  once  occupied  by  men  famous  in 
our  history  flank  it;  and  it  has  its  own  record  of  distinguished  ownership.  It 
is  easy  there  to  realize  that  one  is  in  the  Capitol  City. 

All  that  the  Club  House  now  needs  is  a  membership  so  large  and  so  repre- 
sentative that  it  may  become  a  center  for  the  national  activities  for  college 
women  and  may  worthily  bear  its  name. 

At  last  reports  the  non-resident  membership,  on  which,  according  to  the  work- 
ing plan  formulated  by  the  A.  C.  A.,  the  house  must  depend  for  its  fixed  charges 
of  $8,000  annually,  had  reached  529.  Thirteen  hundred  non-resident  members 
are  needed  to  put  the  project  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  In  addition  to  mem- 
bership in  the  A.  C.  A.,  which  costs  $2.00,  the  club  house  dues  are  $5.00  for  non- 
resident and  $  10.00  for  resident  members.  The  rules  are  much  like  those  of 
similar  clubs  for  women :  ordinarily  a  member  may  not  occupy  a  room  for  more 
than  two  weeks  at  a  time ;  women  not  eligible  to  membership  may  be  given  the 
privileges  of  the  club  house  for  two  weeks,  and  may  stay  at  the  house  for  a  week, 
with  some  restriction  of  guest  privileges  at  the  time  of  conventions  of  special 
interest  to  members,  and  relaxation  of  house  and  guest  rules  in  summer.  The 
price  of  rooms  ranges  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  day;  table  d'hote  breakfast  is 
served  at  a  minimum  of  $.35,  luncheon  at  $.60,  tea  at  $.25,  and  dinner  at  $1.00. 

The  alumnae  of  the  five  leading  women's  colleges  were  asked  to  underwrite 
$15,000  towards  the  initial  expenses  of  furnishing,  publicity,  and  so  on.  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wellesley,  and  Vassar  have  thus  provided  $3000  each  in  gifts  and  loans, 
Radcliffe,  Elmira,  and  Goucher  $1500  or  more  each,  and  other  colleges  smaller 
sums;  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Goucher,  and  Elmira  have  each  given 
money  to  furnish  a  room,  some  being  individual  funds  to  be  marked  with  the 
names  of  the  donors. 

The  $3000  loan  which  made  possible  our  participation  as  a  college  in  the 
undertaking,  was  generously  advanced  by  two  Smith  women,  in  order  not  to 
divide  Smith  effort  in  the  midst  of  her  own  great  task.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  soon  be  taken  up  by  a  number  of  smaller  loans  from  interested  alumnae, 
and  that  a  large  Smith  membership  will  help  make  the  Club  House  a  success. 

Of  especial  interest  to  Smith  women  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  project  was 
conceived  and  presented  to  the  1919  Biennial  meeting  of  the  A.  C.  A.  by  Mrs. 
Laura  Puffer  Morgan  i895,Vice-President-at-Large  of  the  A.  C.  A., when  it  was 
immediately  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  As  a  resident  of  Washington  during 
the  war,  Mrs.  Morgan  had  clearly  brought  before  her  the  great  opportunities 
for  influence  and  for  growth  of  an  organization  like  the  A.  C.  A.  in  relation  to 
national  activities,  if  it  could  be  suitably  established  in  the  capital.  She  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  National  Club  House  Committee  which  put  the  Club 
in  operation.  Smith  is  also  represented  on  the  National  Club  House  Com- 
mittee by  Mrs.  Alice  Lord  Parsons  1897,  and  by  Mrs.  Caro  Taylor  Martin 
1 89 1,  who  will  be  glad  to  furnish  Quarterly  readers  with  additional  information 
concerning  membership.  Dean  Comstock  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  house. 
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OUR   SECOND  PERMANENT  TRUSTEE 

Marguerite  Milton  Wells,  who  has  served  as  alumnae  trustee  of  Smith  College 
since  1914,  was,  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board,  elected  a  permanent  trustee, 
filling  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  M.  Greene.  As  Mrs. 
Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin  1887  is  already  a  permanent  trustee,  Miss  Wells  be- 
comes the  second  Smith  woman  on  the  Board. 

Miss  Wells  was  graduated  in  1895.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  college 
affairs,  and  in  her  senior  year  served  as  president  of  the  Student  Council.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  Students'  Building  was  undertaken,  as  an  undergradu- 
ate enterprise.  Miss  Wells,  by  virtue  of  her  position  on  the  Council,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Students'  Building  committee.  A  good  deal  of  scepticism  was  felt 
about  the  students'  actually  giving  money  for  a  college  building,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  if  five  hundred  dollars  could  be  raised  the  first  year, — it  was 
spring  term  before  the  work  began, — the  project  would  be  continued.  Miss 
Wells  and  her  committee  raised  a  thousand  dollars. 

When  funds  were  being  raised  for  the  Chemistry  Building,  now  to  be  known 
as  Stoddard  Hall,  Miss  Wells  took  an  active  part  in  '95's  canvass.  In  1910 
she  was  elected  president  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Smith  College  Club 
and  served  for  two  terms.  Then  she  was  the  choice  of  the  alumnae  for  alumnae 
trustee.  She  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  was  on  the  nominating  committee 
that  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Neilson  as  president  of  Smith. 

Miss  Wells  is  interested  in  suffrage  and  in  political  education  for  women. 
She  is  president  of  the  Minnesota  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  League, 
which  is  successor  to  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  but  broader  in 
scope,  since  women's  political  opportunities  have  broadened,  has  a  double  aim: 
social  legislation  and  political  education.  The  last,  writes  Miss  Wells,  "is  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun  and  the  great  hope  to  my  mind  of  a  real,  workable 
Democracy  in  which  the  people  really  govern,  not  the  professional  politician. 
Read  Miss  M .  P.  Follett's  '  The  New  State '  if  you  have  not  done  so  already,  and 
see  her  idea  of  pan-partisan  groups  outside  of  the  parties  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  parties.  The  first  part  of  the  program  embodies  research  in  social 
legislation.  Mrs.  Park,  chairman  of  the  League,  hopes,  and  I  hope  too,  that 
some  of  this  may  be  done  by  university  students  as  a  part  of  special  courses." 

Miss  Wells  is  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Minnesota 
Committee  on  Social  Legislation;  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Council  of  Social  Agencies,  an  association  of  all  the  social  agencies  of  the 
city. 

These  evidences  of  Miss  Wells's  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  women, 
especially  along  the  new  lines  now  opening  to  them,  increase  alumnae  satisfac- 
tion in  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  admitting  to  the  Board,  as  a  second 
permanent  woman  trustee,  one  whose  record  has  fully  justified  her  choice  by 
the  Alumnae  Association  as  their  representative  on  the  governing  board. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


SMITH  IN   FRANCE   AND  THE   NEAR  EAST 

Anne  Chapin  landed  in  New  York  June  22.  She  has  taken  time  out  of  her 
first  days  at  home  to  write.an  up-to-date,  final  statement  of  the  last  work  of  the 
Unit: 

"On  Sunday  the  18th  of  April,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  accom- 
plished the  act  toward  which  the  Unit  had  been  working  for  months,  the  giving 
over  of  the  plant  at  Hombleux  to  Madame  Gory  as  representative  of  the  Secours 
d'Urgence. 

"The  day  was  warm  and  sunny,  and  we  were  proud  to  look  upon  the  two 
little  buildings,  freshly  painted,  decorated  with  quantities  of  lilacs  and  green, 
standing  on  a  plot  of  neatly  cleared  land,  and  approached  by  tidy  brick  walks. 
At  last  all  was  in  order,  without  and  within. 

"Invitations  had  been  sent  to  the  Prefet,  Sous-Prefet  and  various  other 
dignitaries,  to  the  representatives  of  neighboring  Oeuvres,  and  to  the  mayor, 
school  teachers,  and  members  of  the  Health  Committees  in  each  of  our  villages, 
bidding  them  welcome  to  inspect  the  little  house  with  its  library,  dispensary, 
and  convenient  though  compact  living  quarters  for  Madame  Gory  and  Miss 
Griffin,  to  listen  to  the  Hombleux  band  as  it  played  in  the  Foyer,  hear  the 
speeches,  admire  the  Boy  Scouts,  and,  above  all,  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Gory.  And  to  the  population  of  the  nearer  villages  we  gave  a  general 
invitation  to  come  to  the  Foyer  for  the  more  formal  part  of  the  program. 

"The  mayors  of  Hombleux  and  Grecourt  and  deputations  from  the  Scouts 
and  from  the  school  children  made  short  speeches  testifying,  in  the  charming 
way  even  the  simplest  peasant  seems  to  have  at  his  command,  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  Unit  had  been  trying  to  do  for  them.  After  this  I  spoke  a  few 
words,  and  in  ending  handed  to  Madame  Gory  the  keys  of  the  two  buildings, 
tied  with  a  tricolored  ribbon.  She  responded,  the  band  played,  we  all  sang  the 
Marseillaise,  and  even  ventured  an  attempt  at  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
And  then  the  audience  filed  out,  stopping  to  shake  hands  with  us  on  their  way. 

"Outside  on  the — shall  we  call  it  grass-plot? — were  tables  with  'sirop' 
and  crackers.  In  the  little  house,  coffee  and  cakes  were  served  to  the 
guests  of  honor.  When  at  about  five  o'clock  the  party  broke  up  and  the  last 
guest  had  started  on  the  dusty  walk  to  his  home  in  some  heap  of  ruins,  we  felt 
that  all  had  gone  off  better  than  we  had  dreamed. 

"Madame  Gory  and  Miss  Griffin  had  taken  up  their  permanent  abode  in 
Hombleux  the  day  before,  and  the  two  French  nurses  had  moved  to  Ham  (a 
more  logical  centre  for  their  villages)  and  were  living  in  the  Foyer  Franco- 
Americain  with  the  Directrice.  They  had  one  car  and  two  bicycles  at  their 
disposal,  and  were  privileged  to  keep  their  car  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Hospice. 
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All  three  nurses  have  learned  to  drive  a  Ford  car  since  their  arrival  in  the 
Somme. 

"For  the  members  of  the  Unit  there  remained,  after  Sunday  night,  the  task 
of  closing  up  our  living  quarters  at  Grecourt.  The  baraques  had  been  bought 
by  the  Baronne  de  Robecourt,  and  in  return  for  our  long  occupation  of  her 
property  we  left  in  the  living  baraque  our  big  stove  and  sufficient  furnishings  to 
make  the  place  habitable.  Everything  else  was  disposed  of  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  extra  beds  given  to  families  where  sick  or  tubercular  people  were  sleep- 
ing with  the  well,  china  and  a  little  furniture  to  our  maid  Celine,  who  was  to  be 
married  the  next  week,  the  large  kettles  and  the  water-wagon  to  the  Nesle  Hos- 
pice, where  every  utensil  leaked  and  water  for  all  services  had  to  be  carried  by 
the  pailful  from  a  pump  in  the  Place.  Of  the  three  cars  that  remained  after 
furnishing  Hombleux  and  Ham  with  suitable  transportation,  one  was  sold  to  a 
resident  of  Brouchy  who  wished  to  start  a  milk  route,  one  to  the  mechanic  in 
Nesle  who  does  general  repair  work  for  the  district  and  who  needed  some 
means  of  transporting  his  tools,  and  one  we  left  with  the  Amiens  lawyer,  Mon- 
sieur Terlez,  who  had  attended  to  all  our  legal  affairs  free  of  charge,  to  be  used 
in  his  native  village  of  Douaumont.  This  village  is  north  of  Albert,  and  two 
nurses  are  struggling  to  help  the  returning  population  of  a  badly  devastated 
sector.     So  all  the  cars  are  continuing  their  lives  of  useful  service. 

"The  last  two  members  of  the  Unit  took  the  six  o'clock  train  on  Wednesday 
night,  departing  in  true  French  fashion  amid  tears  and  flowers.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  at  Grecourt,  Somme. 

"Once  in  Paris  we  turned  over  the  necessary  papers  and  funds  to  the  central 
committee  of  the  Secours  d'Urgence,  with  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
money  should  be  used.  The  sum  of  150,000  francs  was  thus  left  to  cover  the 
next  two  years'  work. 

"Scholarships  in  the  Argonne  Association  were  furnished  for  two  forlorn 
children  of  Hombleux,  Gustave  and  Marie  Rose  Lamaire.  Their  care  is  as- 
sured until  they  reach  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

"Because  of  the  great  lack  of  hospital  accommodation  in  our  region  and  the 
very  poor  quality  of  the  little  that  is  available,  generous  gifts  were  made  to  the 
Ham  and  Nesle  Hospices  and  to  the  surgical  hospital  at  St.  Quentin.  At  Ham 
a  motor  to  furnish  water,  paint,  and  the  complete,  though  simple  installation 
for  two  wards  were  provided,  enabling  the  Hospice  to  open.  To  Nesle  we  sent 
an  apparatus  for  boiling  linen,  to  St.  Quentin  movable  stands  for  surgical  dress- 
ings, with  wash  basins  for  the  surgeons'  hands. 

"On  the  tenth  of  May  the  three  last  remaining  members  of  the  Unit  were 
invited  to  the  house  of  Madame  Debilly,  widow  of  Monsieur  Edouard  Debilly 
formerly  of  the  French  High  Commission,  and  there  Monsieur  Tardieu  pre- 
sented me  with  the  medal  of  the  Reconnaissance  Francaise  awarded  to  the  Col- 
lege. This,  in  its  case  of  charming  French  workmanship,  is  now  in  its  fitting 
abiding  place  in  Northampton. 

"Everything  possible  was  done  to  simplify  the  legal  situation  created  by  the 
trying  episode  of  the  falling  wall  in  the  little  dispensary. 
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"The  Unit  accounts  were  audited,  and  the  remaining  funds  left  in  the  bank 
at  Paris,  with  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  as  treasurer.  And  then  we  sailed  for 
home. 

"Madame  Gory's  monthly  reports  of  the  social  and  health  work  going  on 
under  the  name  of  the  Secours  d'Urgence,  Foundation  Smith  College,  will  keep 
us  informed  about  the  help  given  our  little  section  of  devastated  France  through 
the  generosity  of  Smith  women  and  their  friends." 

From  Ellen  Emerson's  correspondence  comes  the  other  side  of  the  story, 
Mme.  Gory's  report  of  the  farewell  reception  to  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit: 

"Dimanche  18  Avril  fut  pour  la  population  d'Hombleux,  de  Grecourt,  et 
des  villages  voisins,  une  journee  bien  emouvante. 

"Des  trois  heures,  une  foule  d'amis,  emus,  recueillis,  parmi  lesquels  se 
trouvaient  des  maires,  les  Directrices  des  Croix  Rouges  voisines,  Mr.  le  Delegue 
de  la  Sous-Prefecture  de  Peronne,  des  instituteurs,  avaient  repondu  a  l'invita- 
tion  de  Miss  Anne  Chapin,  directrice  de  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  pour  lui 
adresser  un  dernier  adieu  a  elle  et  a  ses  vaillantes  collaboratrices  et  accueillir 
la  nouvelle  directrice  deleguee  par  le  comite  Secours  d'Urgence  de  Paris,  auquel 
Smith  College  confiait  son  oeuvre  de  la  Somme. 

"Pendant  pres  de  trois  ans  la  merveilleuse  ruche  bourdonnante  de  Grecourt 
apporta  dans  ces  regions  desolees,  une  activite,  un  entrain,  une  vaillance  qui 
contribuerent  a  son  prompt  relevement.  La  fanfare  avait  prepare  pour  la 
circonstance  ses  marches  les  plus  entrainantes;  dernier  hommage  de  gratitude 
d'une  societe  revenue  a  l'existence  par  les  soins  de  Smith  College. 

"Apres  les  discours  d'usage  le  defile  commenca,  ce  fut  poignant  et  sublime; 
l'expression  de  toute  une  population  d'un  coin  de  France  envers  le  grand  Smith 
College  de  Northampton  ou  pendant  pres  de  trois  ans  s'elaborerent  sans  de- 
faillance,  de  merveilleux  programmes  sans  cesse  renouveles  .  .  .  et 
executes." 

Besides  carrying  on  the  work  along  the  lines  which  we  had  already  under- 
taken Madame  Gory  writes  of  her  plan  to  reconstruct  the  Archery  Society  of 
Hombleux.  Soon  after,  in  her  May  report,  she  reports  that  the  Society  of 
Archers,  founded  in  Hombleux  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  whose 
last  meeting  took  place  on  the  26th  of  July,  1914,  has  met  at  the  Foyer  for  the 
first  time  in  six  years,  and  not  without  deep  emotion,  for  many  of  its  members 
no  longer  answer  the  roll-call.  The  neighborhood  is  so  proud  of  its  Archers 
and  their  brilliant  tradition  that  there  is  no  room  for  regret  over  the  expense 
necessary  in  helping  them  to  start  their  Society  once  more;  "  Ce  sera  pour  toute 
la  population  une  sorte  de  compensation  a  tant  de  miseres  endurees." 

She  also  records  that,  "Our  lucky  star  has  found  for  us  a  superb  bit  of  land 
large  enough  to  hold  a  Nisson  barrack,  and  with  space  reserved  for  sports  and 
open  air  band  concerts  during  the  long  summer  evenings.  On  Pentecost  Mon- 
day we  opened  the  playground  and  it  was  a  real  joy  for  our  young  people,  after 
a  little  music  and  some  refreshments  at  the  Foyer,  to  take  possession  of  the 
croquet  and  other  games  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  The  Boy  Scouts  in 
uniform  were  kings  of  the  fete." 
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Despite  the  falling  of  an  inner  wall  of  our  dispensary,  which  has  made  much 
confusion  and  discomfort  for  Madame  Gory  and  the  nurses,  they  have  carried 
on  the  work  splendidly  from  their  temporary  quarters  in  the  Foyer  and  a 
barrack  provided  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Somme.  The  number  of  cases  for  the 
nurses  continues  to  increase  and  they  are  now  rejoicing  in  their  latest  acquisi- 
tion, a  shower  bath,  which  will  help  very  much  in  caring  for  the  children,  and 
a  tiny  infirmary  which  will  allow  them  to  treat  certain  special  cases  that  the 
families  could  hardly  care  for  adequately  at  home. 

Justina  Hill,  who  reached  America  on  June  18,  writes  thus  of  the  situation 
in  the  Near  East: 

"The  latest  news  of  the  Near  East  Smith  Unit  is  that  we  are  all  well  and 
out  of  the  interior. 

"Ruth  Henry  left  the  Caucasus,  from  which  all  relief  workers  were  ordered 
at  the  advance  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  has  gone  to  work  at  Adana.  I  missed 
her  in  Constantinople,  probably  by  about  twenty-four  hours.  What  has 
become  of  the  thousands  of  children  in  the  Caucasus  is  not  a  pleasant  subject 
for  meditation,  the  Armenian  republic  having  been  forced  over  to  the  Bolshe- 
viks, who,  in  turn,  are  allied  with  the  Turkish  Nationalists, — in  short,  bandits. 

"Adana  is  on  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad,  quite  near  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an 
important  relief  center  for  refugees,  as  much  of  the  work  had  to  be  transferred 
there  when  French  occupation  caused  trouble  in  Northern  Syria.  Ruth  will 
have  all  the  advantages  of  looking  at  the  railroad,  whether  it  runs  or  not,  and, 
probably,  French  protection. 

"Esther  Greene  and  undoubtedly  Alice  Moore  got  through  to  Constantino- 
ple in  June.  When  Elma  and  I  left  Malatia  the  middle  of  April,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  a  week  behind  us,  but  between  worn-out  trucks  and  the 
political  situation,  any  delay  is  explainable.  Esther  may  work  near  Constanti- 
nople a  few  months. 

"Elma  Guest  and  I  came  home  together,  and  are  still  expecting  to  wake 
up  and  see  orphans  instead  of  trees  in  the  morning. 

"As  to  the  Malatia  work,  by  the  middle  of  April  only  the  children  originally 
from  that  town  were  left  there,  the  others  having  been  sent  to  Harpoot,  or  to 
the  regions  from  which  they  came  at  the  time  of  the  deportations.  It  would 
be  murder  to  maintain  any  orphans  there  that  could  be  moved,  on  account 
of  the  malaria.  The  Smith  College  hospital  kept  its  fifty  beds  full  all  winter, 
between  orphans  and  Kurds,  typhus  and  influenza,  and  gave  invaluable  service 
to  the  community  which  had  no  other  hospital  facilities  when  the  Smith  hospital 
started.  It  was  being  closed  with  the  rest  of  the  station  the  middle  of  April. 
Elma  is  much  disturbed  that  the  roll  containing  her  hospital  reports  was  lost 
off  the  truck  our  last  day  on  the  road.  She  has  written  for  duplicates,  but 
meantime  the  Kurds  are  enjoying  the  originals,  with  all  of  Elma's  clothes  that 
she  had  cherished  to  wear  home. 

"Thanks  to  the  Near  East  supplies,  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  $2000 
when  the  Malatia  hospital  closed.     Four  of  us  finally  got  together  in  April, 
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and  after  considering  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  district,  voted  that  all 
money  remaining  should  be  used  to  establish  and  maintain  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  for  orphan  children  of  the  Harpoot  district.  This  was  based  on 
the  following  estimate  of  cost,  prepared  by  Dr.  Mark  .Ward,  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  district: 

Rent  of  building  and  garden  for  I  year $250.00 

Patients'  food,  40  children,   I  year 3600.00 

Equipment 150.00 

$4000 . 00 

"The  food  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  diet  provided  well  children, 
which  is  bread  and  soup  and  a  few  pieces  of  meat  twice  a  month.  All  equip- 
ment (native  beds,  etc.)  of  the  Malatia  hospital  that  can  be  used,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  sanitarium.  If  we  can  keep  this  'Smith  College  Sanitarium' 
going  for  a  year,  it  means  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  at  least  forty  children,  who 
can  be  cured  with  this  extra  care,  as  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  hopeless  cases. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  protecting  the  rest  of  the  orphan  community  from  infec- 
tion at  a  time  when  no  child  is  up  to  normal  physically.  We  are  all  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  hope  to  find  the  $2000  to  carry  on  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
I  saw  most  of  these  children  myself  and  watched  Doctor  Ward's  heroic  struggles 
to  find  some  isolated  corner  of  the  hospital  yard  that  he  could  use  for  the  few 
tents  which  were  all  he  had.  I  think  you  will  all  be  glad  that  we  disposed 
of  the  money  in  this  way. 

"For  all  the  Near  East  Smith  LTnit,  I  want  to  thank  the  alumnae  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  help  the  children,  and  for  backing  us  up  so  wonderfully 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  communication.  The  keeping  alive  of  the  thousands 
of  children  that  otherwise  would  have  died  of  neglect  and  starvation  has  made 
the  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief  tremendously  worth  while,  in  spite  of  any 
obstacles.  We  all  hope  that  these  children  can  grow  up  without  the  constant 
fear  of  massacre  that  has  blighted  the  previous  generations,  and  that  they  will 
become  normal,  well-balanced  citizens  of  some  country  better  than  Turkey." 

As  a  postscript  to  the  Near  East  report  we  quote  the  following  from  a  letter 
just  come  from  Ruth  Henry  to  Mrs.  Thayer: 

"I  wonder  how  much  you  people  already  know  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Caucasus  and  if  you  are  worried  or  puzzled!  It  was  all  so  sudden  that  I've 
scarcely  realized  it  even  yet,  but  let  me  try  to  be  coherent.  We  had  word 
Saturday  night,  May  1,  that  all  the  personnel  with  a  few  exceptions  (no  women!) 
were  to  be  out  by  the  following  Tuesday.  We  were  all  very  bitter  about  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  Armenians  when  it  seemed  they  needed  us  most,  but  we 
had  no  choice,  as  we  were  under  military  orders.  Perhaps  I  didn't  use  every 
hour  until  Tuesday  morning!  Closing  the  house — paying  the  bills — turning 
over  the  books  of  the  orphanage  department  to  my  splendid  native  helpers, 
and  then  my  own  packing!  And  May  third  was  my  birthday  at  that.  I  did 
play  tennis  for  an  hour  that  day.     The  sudden  order  from  Colonel  Haskett 
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was  understood  by  us  later  when  we  heard  his  telegram  to  Paris  explaining  the 
political  situation  and  showing  the  futility  of  our  staying  on  when  no  supplies 
could  reach  us.  Georgia  and  Azerbadyam,  both  enemy  countries,  uniting 
with  the  Bolsheviks,  drew  a  complete  line  about  poor  little  Armenia.  No 
material  for  running  trains — Bartons  ready  to  rise  up  and  have  another  mas- 
sacre— no  flour  coming  in — oh,  it  is  too  terrible  to  think  of.  I  couldn't  say 
goodbye  to  our  own  servants,  or  the  hundreds  of  orphans  who  drew  up  in 
long,  silent  lines  before  the  door.  We  feel  like  'yellow  dogs,'  you  see.  We 
were  three  nights  getting  to  Batum,  held  up  once  by  Bolsheviks  who  made 
our  Colonel  Telford  sign  a  page  about  future  shipments  of  food! 

"The  Near  East  Relief  Committee  here  have  offered  me  work  in  Adana  as 
director  of  the  Unit  there  with  a  very  good  salary  and  a  big  work  ahead.  I 
debated  it  long  and  earnestly,  but  signed  on  yesterday  for  six  months.  They 
let  me  choose  some  one  to  go  with  me,  and  Doris  Nevin  who  reads  French  as 
I  do  English  is  my  choice.  We  go  down  to  Mercine  on  the  first  boat,  but  from 
here  and  into  Adana  by  motor  probably.  It  is  in  the  War  Zone  and  communi- 
cation is  very  poor,  so  you  may  not  hear  from  me  for  ages.  But  the  committee 
here  will  be  in  touch  with  us  and  will,  of  course,  advise  you  if  anything  is  too 
wrong." 

The  War  Service  Board  has  voted  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  the  orphanage  work  carried  on  by  Elizabeth  Williams  '91  in  Veles, 
Serbia.  Charlotte  Wiggin  '08  sailed  in  May  to  be  Miss  Williams's  assistant 
and  took  with  her  many  supplies.  Her  salary  and  expenses  are  met  partly 
by  the  War  Service  Board  and  partly  by  a  group  of  interested  alumnae. 

Smith  College  War  Service  Board 

Summarized  Statement  for  three  years  ending  May  31,   1920 
Receipts 

General  Donations $232,757.49 

Miscellaneous 160.91 

Transfer   of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteen 

Unit  Account 1 ,469 .  80 

Interest 2,629 .  70 

Gifts  for  Administrative  expenses.  .  3,904.42 

Total $240,922 .  32 

Expenditures 

Administrative  Expenses $6,057  •  56 

Treasurer's  Salary 1,032.40 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit 

Supplies  to  France $4,186.51 

Expenses  Unit  members 2,957.51 

Outfits 616.93 

Drafts  sent 53.774-90 

Money  cabled 133,200.00 

Automobiles,  etc 6,356.50 

Audit  in  France 200 .  00 

201,292.35 
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Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Maintenance $4,757.86 

Units  for  Relief 2,725.00 

Units  for  Equipment 187.50 

$7,670.36 

Boy  Scouts  Movement  in  France 

R.  Miller,  Salary  and  Travel .  .  .  2,700 .  01 

"  Ladies  of  Grecourt"  (history  of  the 

S.  C.  R.  U.) 3,500.00 

Plattsburg     (Convalescent      Home 

Workers) 101 .28 

Miscellaneous 85.30 

Membership  in  Federated  Agencies  5 .  00 

Near  East  Unit 

Supplies $1,229.21 

Allowance  (four  members) ....  2,000.00 

Traveling  Expenses 160.86 

Hospital 3,000 .  00 

6,390.07 

Serbia  (Express,  etc.) 40.50 

Balance  May  31,  1920 12,047.49 

Total 


$240,922 .  32 


A  loMeraoire  dEluabeth  L.Uuisell 

Eleve  Diplome'e  de  5mi(bColle§e()?C3; 
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Book  Plate  for  the  Library  in  Hom- 
bleux,  founded  by  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  with 
funds  contributed  by  friends  of  Elizabeth 
Russell  1903  as  a  memorial  to  her 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY'S  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Clara  G.  Barstow 

Last  fall  Mrs.  Barstow  came  to  Northampton  on  one  of  her  first  tours  of  personal  inspection  of  schools  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Bureau,  of  which  she  is  the  manager.  The  plan  sounded  interesting  and  because  it  means  much, 
both  to  the  child,  who  ought  to  have  the  best  education  on  the  market,  and  to  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  and 
their  staffs,  who  are  striving  to  give  the  best,  each  in  his  chosen  field,  we  asked  her  for  this  article.  Mrs.  Barstow 
is  Smith  1902. 

At  the  present  moment  the  only  rival  of  education  as  a  topic  of  discussion 
is  how  to  keep  the  cook.  For  that  reason  the  purposes  and  experiences  of  as 
new  an  undertaking  as  the  recently  established  Educational  Bureau  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  may  have  some  interest. 

For  a  long  time  this  magazine  has  had  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries 
from  parents  and  guardians  for  information  about  private  schools  for  their 
children  and  wards.  These  questions  were  formerly  answered  by  various 
members  of  the  organization  as  well  as  could  be  done  with  only  second-hand 
information  to  guide  them.  Occasionally,  of  course,  schools  had  been  so  long 
founded,  their  methods  and  the  results  obtained  were  so  well  known,  that  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  answering  the  questions  intelligently.  But  as 
time  went  on  it  seemed  advisable  to  establish  a  new  department  devoted 
entirely  to  gathering  all  the  information  possible  in  every  sort  of  way.  So  the 
new  Educational  Bureau  last  August  formally  announced  to  principals  of 
schools  its  aims,  asking  for  their  catalogs  and  any  other  information  of  interest. 
In  some  cases  our  request  was  interpreted  as  a  bid  for  advertising  matter,  but 
generally  we  received  the  material  asked  for  without  such  comments,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  had  the  pleasant  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  our  efforts 
were  approved  and  that  schools  were  glad  to  cooperate  with  us.  In  addition 
to  these  written  accounts  of  location,  equipment,  the  principal,  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  ideals  of  the  school,  we  determined  that  information  must  be 
secured  by  personal  visits,  and  again  we  found  that  schools  usually  welcomed 
us  and  were  glad  to  help  us  in  this  way. 

With  the  highest  traditions  of  education  imperiled  by  insufficient  salaries 
and  a  consequent  loss  to  the  profession  of  teachers,  both  of  present  and  future 
worth,  our  duties  to  our  readers  are  very  definite.  Possibly  a  readers'  service 
department  which  is  a  unit  in  itself,  independent  in  its  workings  and  with  its 
policy  not  controlled  by  the  advertising  department,  needs  an  introduction. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  fee  attached  to  our  service,  and  a  school  incurs  no 
obligation  by  giving  us  or  our  readers  information.  We,  on  the  contrary,  feel 
under  deep  obligation  to  those  principals  who  take  time  to  tell  us  about  their 
work  and  thus  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge.  To  have  efficiency  and  value,  no 
branch  of  work  such  as  ours  can  be  restricted  by  questions  of  advertising.  We 
must  be,  and  are,  entirely  free  from  such  restraints;  and  this  absolute  separation 
from  the  advertising  department  gives  us  liberty  and  independence  so  that  our 
advice  has  the  force  of  disinterested  opinion.     With  this  freedom  we  can  main- 
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tain  a  really  helpful  department.  Any  one  who  is  a  reader  of  any  of  our 
magazines  is  invited  to  ask  us  questions  about  schools,  and  as  the  extent  of 
such  a  department  is  geographically  wide,  with  its  boundaries  determined  only 
by  the  magazines'  circulation,  the  possibilities  of  all  sorts  of  questions  are 
limitless.  Such  a  department  must  always  be  ready  to  answer  the  questions, 
to  make  suggestions  which  are  discriminating  and  useful,  to  make  decisions 
which  are  far-reaching,  to  take  a  responsibility  which  from  time  to  time  is 
really  terrifying.  For  after  all  the  data  possible  are  gathered,  the  personal 
visits  made,  and  the  individual  requirements  of  parent  and  future  pupil  con- 
sidered, there  often  remains  a  choice  of  schools  and  the  question  then  arises, 
"Which  school  offers  the  most  to  this  child?"  Not  only  education,  but  health 
and  happiness  depend  on  the  answer.  To  many  a  child  the  quality  of  teaching 
may  not  be  apparent,  and  the  disaster  resulting  from  poor  instruction  comes 
years  too  late  to  be  remedied.  On  such  a  Bureau  as  ours  falls  the  responsibility 
of  trying  to  avoid  this  calamity,  of  trying  to  select  schools  where  teachers  of 
distinct  and  vivid  personality  are  not  a  rarity,  where  salaries  are  high  enough 
to  hold  the  teaching  staff,  and  those  instructors  who  by  their  gifts  and  attain- 
ments could  easily  succeed  in  other  enterprises  are  valued  at  their  proper 
worth  and  jealously  guarded  lest  they  seek  adequate  remuneration  in  some 
other  school  or  profession  or  business. 

To  parents  who  may,  for  instance,  live  in  the  far  Southwest,  the  choice  of 
an  eastern  school  for  their  child  seems  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  every  possible 
bit  of  information  about  one  is  of  intense  interest  and  highly  valued.  It  is 
often  hard  for  those  brought  up  in  academic  surroundings  to  realize  how  little 
may  be  known  about  schools  as  a  whole  by  some  one  who,  until  confronted  by 
a  definite  problem  in  his  child's  education,  has  never  paid  attention  to  schools, 
their  differences,  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  is  at  once  surprising  and 
inspiring  to  learn  what  weight  is  placed  on  the  opinions  offered  by  such  a 
Bureau  as  we  now  have.  The  parents  want  a  concrete  mental  picture  of  the 
home  where  their  child  is  to  live  and  study  and  make  new  friends,  and  this  we 
try  to  give.  They  ask  for  the  best  teaching,  and  where  that  is  found  there 
we  try  to  place  the  pupils.  They  may  desire  schools  offering  the  regulation 
college  preparatory  work,  or  those  in  which  courses  in  manual  training  are 
emphasized;  or  they  may  limit  us  in  endless  other  ways,  but  always  we  are 
hunting  for  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  school  with  a  distinct  ideal  of  doing  the 
best  thing  of  the  sort  desired  for  its  pupils. 

Therefore  we  are  interested  in  everything  that  tends  to  keep  the  standard 
of  education  high,  whatever  its  manifestation.  We  fully  realize  that  the  lives 
of  those  who  minister  to  the  scholastic  needs  of  youth,  whether  in  school  or 
college,  must  not  be  hampered  by  privation,  dulling  their  ability  or  their 
genius.     There  will  be  no  education  without  educators. 


THE   NEW  YORK  SMITH   CLUB'S  HOUSING  PLAN 

The  Quarterly  is  glad  to  make  known  this  project  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York,  about  which  many 
inquiries  have  come  to  us. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  has  needed  a  club  house  for  years. 
Various  committees  have  struggled  with  the  problem  but  the  same  inevitable 
result  has  been  reached :  namely,  that  a  well  equipped  club  house  in  a  central 
part  of  town  must  of  necessity  be  so  expensive  that  it  would  exclude  from  its 
membership  a  large  majority  of  Smith  alumnae  living  in  New  York.  It  would 
therefore  defeat  its  purpose,  as  it  would  not  be  representative  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Smith  College. 

The  New  York  Club  has  accordingly  decided  to  form  the  Smith  College 
Housing  Club,  whose  aim  shall  be  to  establish  agreeable  living  quarters  for 
Smith  College  women,  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  younger 
alumnae. 

The  plan  is  to  buy  two  or  three  houses  in  a  less  central  and  therefore  less 
expensive  neighborhood,  together  with  an  apartment  backing  up  to  these  on 
the  next  street;  remove  the  fences  from  the  back  yards  and  make  a  garden 
accessible  from  both  sides  and  connecting  the  living  quarters  with  the  club 
rooms  and  restaurant.  The  rooms  would  be  rented  on  a  yearly  lease,  the  Club 
supplying  only  heat,  light,  and  the  care  of  halls.  By  eliminating  elevator, 
telephone,  and  room  service,  the  rents  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  rate,  tenants 
providing  their  own  telephone  and  room  service. 

Interesting  suggestions  from  the  members  have  been  pouring  in  and  the 
committee  is  trying  to  incorporate  all  of  these  in  the  plans  for  equipment. 
Some  of  them  are: 

I.  A  cooperative  store  where  members  may  buy  dry  groceries,  and  possible 
service  to  rooms  of  tea  or  coffee  in  thermos  bottles. 

II.  Rooms  to  be  arranged  in  groups  with  bath,  as  well  as  single  rooms  with 
or  without  bath. 

III.  A  kitchenette  with  several  gas  stoves  and  sinks,  and  lockers  above 
where  china  and  pots  could  be  kept ;  these  could  be  rented  for  a  small  fee.  A 
common  laundry  could  also  be  arranged,  if  the  will  of  the  lessees  can  be  learned 
in  time. 

IV.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  service,  the  dining  room  equipped  for  buffet 
service;  the  tables  to  be  attractively  set,  the  members  to  serve  themselves. 

V.  A  dormitory  where  beds  may  be  had  for  one  night  only  at  a  low  cost. 

A  committee  on  admissions  has  been  formed,  and  is  now  acting  on  the 
numerous  applications  already  received.  Mrs.  Mark  Wiseman  (Gwendolyn 
Lowe)  is  chairman;  address,  Hoyt's  Cottage,  Sound  View  Avenue,  Stamford, 
Conn.  It  has  been  decided  to  zone  the  classes,  and  the  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  younger  members. 

A  realty  company  is  being  formed  and  the  opportunity  to  buy  stock  will 
soon  be  given  to  all  alumnae  and  their  friends.     A  large  part  of  the  pur- 
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chase  price  has  already  been  underwritten,  to  hold  the  property  until  the  realty 
company  functions. 

All  Smith  College  women  are  eligible  to  admission.  The  New  York  Club 
invites  all  to  join  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  a  civic  center  and 
in  our  effort  to  solve  an  economic  problem. 

Respectfully  submitted , 
Amy  Ferris,  Chairman  of  Housing  Committee 
130  East  51  Street,  New  York  City 


"LADIES   OF   GRECOURT" 

Elizabeth  Lewis  Day 

Copies  of  "  Ladies  of  Gr6court,"  by  Ruth  Gaines  1001,  may  be  ordered  from  the  Alumnae  Office,  or  from  any 
locat  book-store.  The  book  is  published  by  Dutton,  at  $2.50,  illustrated,  and  should  be  in  every  Smith  library. 
The  profits  accrue  to  the  Smith  College  War  Service  Board. 

"Ladies  of  Grecourt, "  by  Ruth  Gaines,  refers  in  its  title  to  the  gracious  name 
given  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  by  the  peasants  of  their  villages,  and  in 
its  text  suggests  simply  and  unconsciously  the  reasons  for  this  deferential  and 
reverent  attitude.  For  the  first  time  we  are  given  a  coherent,  chronological 
history  of  the  Unit's  career,  a  history  which  crowns  and  supplements  the 
author's — and  other  authors' — previous  stories  of  parts  of  the  field  and  of  the 
service. 

Many  persons  have  heard  many  tales  of  the  Unit's  work.  Few  know  the 
whole  thrilling  story,  from  the  birth  of  the  idea  to  the  legacy  left  behind  in 
France,  as  it  is  now  here  presented.  The  organization,  the  sailing  in  August, 
191 7,  and  the  first  reconstruction  work  in  the  devastated  areas:  all  are  explained 
definitely.  Affiliated  with  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  and 
assigned  to  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  of  Grecourt,  with  sixteen  villages  in  its 
care,  the  Unit  dug  itself  in  as  if  into  trenches,  and  shared  the  life  of  the  returned 
refugees.     They  were  accepted  from  the  first  by  the  villagers. 

War  to  them  seemed  a  fact  of  nature.  We  ourselves  were  one  of  its  phe- 
nomena. Germans,  Russian  prisoners,  Scotch,  English,  red-fezzed  laborers, 
Indian  princes,  impassive  Annamites,  their  own  soldiers  from  unknown  prov- 
inces,— all  had  defiled  along  the  roads  of  Picardy,  and  now,  late-coming,  we. 

The  social  service  took  various  forms,  doctoring,  nursing,  teaching,  playing, 
the  library,  the  store,  both  stationary  and  ambulating;  "they  will  never 
forget  I  feel  sure,  that  flash  of  color,  that  ripple  of  mirth  along  the  sombre 
roads, — the  Unit's  traveling  store."  And  many  and  varied  were  the  calls 
on  ingenuity. 

If  there  was  a  blacksmith  without  a  forge,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  travel 
bound  to  require  repairs,  it  was  our  duty  to  get  the  forge.  .  .  If  there  was 
a  grocer  by  trade  without  a  stock     .     .     we  bought  and  delivered  for  him. 

The  heroic  evacuation  before  the  German  drive  of  the  spring  of  191 8,  and 
after  this  the  service  under  the  Red  Cross  on  various  fronts,  are  next  described. 
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This  was  the  period  of  greatest  fame,  of  greatest  risk  and  strain.  The  Smith 
College  girls  somehow  always  seemed  to  be  "Johnnies  on  the  spot"  when 
needed.  They  won  the  reputation,  mysterious  and  startling  in  French  eyes, 
of  traveling  where  they  pleased  without  any  delays.  "The  Unit  has  seldom 
allowed  itself  to  be  trammeled,"  Miss  Gaines  confesses  naively. 

If  it  had  permits,  well  and  good;  if  it  had  not,  it  was  something  like  the 
American  ambulances  on  the  road  from  Verdun.  On  its  errand  of  mercy,  it 
too  passed.  Not  that  it  evaded  so  much  as  persuaded.  A  clear  conscience  and 
a  good  cause  usually  won  a  way. 

Having  evacuated  and  saved  their  own  villages, — a  deed  of  which  Miss 
Gaines  says  simply  "We  ourselves  staid, — "  the  girls  nursed  and  drove  and 
canteened  and  night-watched,  walking,  airplaning,  or  lorry-hopping  to  get  to 
the  places  where  they  could  do  the  most  good.  And  after  this  most  exciting 
part  of  their  service  was  over  and  the  Armistice  had  come,  they  assembled 
again  to  take  up  once  more  the  now  damaged  work  they  had  begun  the  year 
before.  The  government  assigned  to  them  the  same  areas, — now  far  more 
devastated  than  before;  and  after  this  point  the  story  tells  of  steady  and 
hopeful  successes,  of  recognition  from  the  French  government;  and  of  the  final 
departure,  leaving  the  endowed  and  well-established  task  firmly  settled  in 
enthusiastic  French  hands. 

But  underneath  these  simple  twice-told  tales  there  runs  another  thread  of 
silent  eloquence.  Miss  Gaines  says  little  of  the  hardships,  of  the  discourage- 
ments, and  the  set-backs.  The  Unit  workers  who  have  spoken  so  delightfully, 
often  so  amusingly,  have  said  little  about  them.  Is  there  a  conspiracy  of 
silence?  For  there  is  another  chronicle.  It  is  not  amusing.  It  is  not  agree- 
able. It  is  a  chronicle  of  cold  and  dirt;  of  harassing  vexations  about  bedclothes 
and  food  supply  and  water;  of  lack  of  baths  and  decent  laundry,  and  tools 
and  equipment,  and  of  interminably  terrible  weather;  of  many  deeds  less 
romantic  and  exciting  than  that  of  the  evacuation,  or  than  the  boat  trips 
down  the  Marne  with  wounded  soldiers  from  Chateau-Thierry.  It  is  the 
chronicle  of  months,  too,  instead  of  hours,  and  it  was  played  not  in  the  lime- 
light, but  in  the  rain. 

The  spirit  thus  manifested  implied  no  less  courage  and  tenacity  and  ingenuity 
than  did  the  night  watches  on  the  Marne,  and  I  venture  to  call  it  no  less  heroic 
and  no  less  an  honor  to  our  Alma  Mater.  For  it  is  this  spirit  that  has  made 
her  cease  to  be  a  private  source  of  affectionate  pride,  and  become  a  conspicuous 
public  trust.  It  is  this  spirit  that  has  made  America  known  in  Peronne,  from 
the  Bapaume  Road  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  as  "the  country  where  Smith 
College  is." 

And  as  the  work  of  the  Unit  was  unique  among  the  "oeuvres  de  la  guerre," 
so  is  Ruth  Gaines'  book  unique  among  war  books.  Our  shelves  groan  with 
them.  Our  hearts  are  torn  with  them.  Is  there  another  whose  spirit  of  hope 
and  of  practical,  unselfish  plans  for  the  future  looms  quite  so  high?  If  there 
is,  I  do  not  know  it,  and  I  have  read  many  pounds  of  them.  This  book  is 
independent.    It  imitates  nothing.    It  has  the  personal  touch.   It  is  like  the  Unit. 


A   CHILD'S   MODEL  LIBRARY 

Eleanor  J.  Little 

Eleanor  Little  1907  is  a  teacher  of  English.  Her  .sister  Nancy  1018  is  a  librarian,  with  a  special  interest  in  chil- 
dren's reading.  Miss  Little  writes  that  this  article  was  inspired  by  a  Quarterly  article  published  more  than  two 
years  ago.  She  says,  "  My  hope  in  writing  as  I  do  is  that  the  book  list  may  prove  suggestive  to  some  mothers 
whose  taste  or  experience  has  not  given  them  an  acquaintance  with  children's  books." 

Whether  children  read  as  much  as  they  used  to,  and  whether  they  read  books 
as  wisely  selected  as  did  the  infants  of  a  generation  ago,  seem  to  be  questions 
upon  which  teachers  and  librarians  can  argue  at  great  length  and  with  consider- 
able pessimism.  Any  magazine  which  prints  an  article  upon  the  subject  of 
juvenile  literature  refers  sooner  or  later  to  the  deplorable  conditions  reported 
from  our  public  libraries.  Now  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  special  knowledge  but 
a  few  aspects  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  are  often  overlooked. 

For  instance,  the  class  of  juvenile  readers  has  become  enlarged.  No  longer 
do  they  come  exclusively  from  homes  of  culture.  A  considerable  percentage 
is  made  up  of  children  whose  parents  never  read  anything  except  the  newspaper, 
or,  being  newly  come  to  our  shores,  never  read  anything  in  English.  How 
can  such  parents  direct  their  children's  choice,  or  oversee  what  they  bring  home 
from  the  library?  An  example  is  the  son  of  my  Jewish  tailor.  He  was  reading 
the  Heptameron  in  translation  merely  because  another  boy  had  told  him  it 
was  funny.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  try  Howard  Pyle's  books  instead, 
and  confessed  later  to  liking  them  much  better.  His  father  was  very  grateful 
for  the  word  of  advice,  promising  not  to  let  him  read  English  books  any  more 
until  he  knew  what  they  contained.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  children 
in  like  case,  receiving  no  intelligent  suggestion  at  home. 

Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  child  whose  teacher  demands  that  he  read 
outside  of  school  hours  because  it  is  required  of  her,  yet  who  recommends  a 
list  of  books  that  includes  the  works  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter  and  Myrtle 
Reed?  Is  the  child  to  blame  for  the  perverted  taste  of  the  teacher?  Such  an 
example  of  pedagogism  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  school  of  a  Boston  suburb. 

A  third  reflection  leads  back  to  the  days  of  our  own  youth.  I  knew  girls 
then  who  "read  everything"  literally,  yet  whose  development  into  women  of 
literary  discernment  was  not  retarded  in  the  least  degree.  Some  of  these 
women  remember  the  trash  of  their  childhood,  others  do  not;  but  I  cannot 
see  that  it  has  made  the  slightest  difference  in  the  quality  of  their  appreciation 
to-day.  One  girl,  a  devotee  of  Rosa  Nouchette  Cary,  has  turned  into  the  most 
captious  of  purists.  May  it  not  be  true  that  children  can  dispose  of  a  great 
amount  of  rubbish  without  more  serious  injury  to  their  minds  than  a  few  hearty 
gorges  of  green  fruit  make  on  their  digestions? 

That  children  read  so  fast  as  not  to  remember  what  they  have  just  finished, 
and  that  they  are  not  willing  to  re-read  what  they  have  liked,  are  statements 
which  I  am  unable  to  discuss  intelligently.  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  I  knew 
re-read  many  times  whatever  caught  their  fancy,  good  or  bad.  Some  of  them 
can  to  this  day  repeat  incidents  and  even  conversations  from  the  old  favorites, 
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although  others  find  the  story  perfectly  new  if  related  to  them  now.  The 
development  of  memory  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  for  the  psychologist,  not 
the  librarian.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  the  child's  fault,  but  that  of  his  forbears 
and  teachers,  if  his  memory  is  poor.  Macaulay,  who  could  recall  page  after 
page  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  was  considered  a  prodigy,  even  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  our  great-grandfathers. 

So  interested  have  my  sister,  a  librarian,  and  myself,  the  typical  New  Eng- 
land school-marm,  become  in  this  discussion  that  we  have  compiled  a  list  of 
approximately  three  hundred  books,  most  of  which  we  had  read  before  we 
were  seventeen,  although  a  few  of  recent  years  are  included.  We  were  dis- 
tinctly average  children,  reading  with  perhaps  a  little  more  than  the  average 
oversight  from  our  parents.  This  list  does  not  include  by  as  much  again  all 
that  we  read,  but  it  does  contain  all  the  books  that  we  permanently  liked. 
We  think  that  any  child  let  loose  in  such  a  library  would  be  perfectly  happy 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  feel  sure  that  no  baneful  influence  is  to  be  found  therein. 
So  we  unblushingly  offer  it  as  a  model  to  those  parents  who  want  their  children 
to  "like  the  best." 


FAIRY  STORIES 


Fairy  Tales 

Fairy  Tales 

Fairy  Tales 

The  Little  Lame  Prince 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie 

The  Brownie  Books 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment 

The  New  Year's  Bargain 

The  Wonder  Clock 

Twilight  Land 


The  Book  of  Goops 

The  Nonsense  Book 

The  Just-So  Stories 

Aesop's  Fables 

Alice  in. Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking-Glass 

The  Hunting  of  the  Snark 

Pepper  and  Salt 

The  Garden  Behind  the  Moon 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring 

Gulliver's  Travels  (child's  edition) 

The  Nuremburg  Stove 

The  Tapestry  Room 

The  Cuckoo  Clock 

Water- Babies 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 

The  Princess  and  Curdie 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

Undine  and  Sintram 


Greek  Heroes 

Tanglewood  Tales 

The  Wonder  Book 

The  Stories  of  the  Greeks  (school  edition) 


Hans  Christian  Andersen 
Grimm  Brothers 
Dinah  Craik  Mulock 


Palmer  Cox 
(expurgated  edition) 
Susan  Coolidge 
Howard  Pyle 


FANCY  AND  ALLEGORY 

Gelett  Burgess 
Edwin  Lear 
Rudyard  Kipling 


Lewis  Carroll 


Howard  Pyle 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

Jonathan  Swift 

Ouida 

Mrs.  Molesworth 

Charles  Kingsley 
George  MacDonald 


John  Ruskin 
John  Bunyan 
de  la  Motte  Fouque 


MYTHOLOGY 


Charles  Kingsley 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
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The  Adventures  of  Ulysses 

Norse  Mythology 

The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts 

The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 

King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 


Charles  Lamb 

Abby  Farwell  Brown 
Howard  Pyle 


HISTORY   OR   HISTORICAL   STORIES 


The  Story  of  the  Romans  (school  edition) 

The  Queens  of  England 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather 

Grandfather's  Chair 

Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors 

Ben-Hur 

The  Little  Duke 

Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 

The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 

With  the  Black  Prince 

Westward  Ho! 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 

The  Black  Tulip 

The  Lively  Adventures  of  Gavin  Hamilton 

The  Tiger  of  Mysore 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

The  Flamingo  Feather 

The  Young  Puritan  Series 

The  Virginia  Cavalier 

The  Wampum  Belt 

The  Rock  of  the  Lion 

For  King  or  Country 

The  Crossing 

A  Loyal  Little  Red-Coat 

Good  Old  Times 

The  Pilot 

Quarter-deck  and  Forecastle 

A  Loyal  Traitor 

In  Old  Virginny 

Camp-fire  Stories 

All  of  Scott's  historical  novels.     The  Talisman 


Guerber 

Agnes  Strickland 
Walter  Scott 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
James  Barnes 
Lew  Wallace 
Charlotte  Yonge 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Elizabeth  R.  Charles 
William  O.  Stoddard 
Charles  Kingsley 
Mark  Twain 
Alexandre  Dumas 
Molly  Elliott  Sewall 
G.  A.  Henty 
Charles  Dickens 
Kirk  Munro 
Mary  G.  Wells-Smith 
Molly  Elliott  Sewall 
Elijah  Kellogg 
Molly  Elliott  Sewall 
James  Barnes 
Winston  Churchill 
Ruth  Ogden 
Elijah  Kellogg 
James  Fenimore  Cooper 
Molly  Elliott  Sewall 
James  Barnes 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 

is  usually  an  easy  one  to  begin  on. 


Emmy  Lou,  Her  Book  and  Heart 

The  Believing  Years 

The  Voyage  of  the  Hopper-Grass 

Hans  Brinker,  or  The  Silver  Skates 

The  Dog  of  Flanders 

Toinette's  Philip 

Lady  Jane 

Juan  and  Juanita 

Canoemates 

Campmates 

Raftmates 

Dorymates 

Snowshoes  and  Sledges 

Rick  Dale 

The  Fur-Seal's  Tooth 

Little  Women 

Under  the  Lilacs 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl 

Spinning- Wheel  Stories 

The  Jolly  Good  Times  Series 

What  Katy  Did 

What  Katy  Did  at  School 

Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks  With  a  Circus 

Mr.  Stubbs'  Brother 

Grandmother  Dear 

Heidi 


REALISTIC   STORIES 

G.  M.  Martin 
E.  L.  Pearson 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

Ouida 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamieson 

Frances  C.  Baylor 
Kirk  Munro 


Louisa  M.  Alcott 


Mary  E.  Wells-Smith 
Susan  Coolidge 

James  Otis 

Mrs.  Molesworth 
Johanna  Spyri 
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Captains  Courageous 

Rab  and  His  Friends 

Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide-Mill 

Cudjo's  Cave 

The  Cruise  of  the  Ghost 

Their  Canoe  Club 

Crowded  out  o'  Crofield 

Franconia  Stories 

The  Hill 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 

David  Blaize 

The  Story  of  Babette 

Oakleigh 

Phaeton  Rogers 

The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 

A  Boys'  Town 

Tom  Sawyer 

Huckleberry  Finn 

Two  Little  Savages 

Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress 

David  Copperfield 

Dombey  and  Son 

Jackanapes 

Betty  Leicester 

Betty  Leicester's  Christmas 

The  Diary  of  a  Freshman 

Trinity  Bells 

The  Last  Three  Soldiers 

The  Washington  Weather- Vane 


Rudyard  Kipling 
Dr.  John  Brown 
J.  T.  Trowbridge 

James  Otis 

W.  O.  Stoddard 
Jacob  Abbott 
Horace  Vachell 
Dr.  Hughes 
E.  G.  Benson 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
Margaret  Deland 
Rossiter  Johnson 
Rupert  Hughes 
T.  B.  Aldrich 
William  Dean  Howells 
Mark  Twain 

Ernest  Thompson-Seton 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
Charles  Dickens 

Mrs.  Ewing 
S.  O.  Jewett 

Charles  Flandrau 
Amelia  Barr 
William  Henry  Shelton 
W.  G.  Van  Tassel  Sutphen 


ROMANCE 


Robinson  Crusoe 

Master  Skylark 

Kidnapped 

Treasure  Island 

The  Black  Arrow 

Men  of  Iron 

Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes 

Buried  Treasure 

Seven  Little  Sisters 

Each  and  All 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

The  Little  Princess 

The  Secret  Garden 

A  Christmas  Carol 

A  Holiday  Romance 

The  Leather-Stocking  Tales  (5  vols.) 

The  Alhambra 

The  Call  of  the  Wild 

Uncle  Remus 

Flipwing  the  Spy  (4  others  of  series) 

The  Jungle  Books 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle 

Greyfriars  Bobby 

The  Golden  Age 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows 

Dream  Days 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 

Rupert  of  Hentzau 

Afloat  in  the  Forest 

The  Story  of  Barnaby  Lee 

Fanciful  Tales 

The  Man  Without  a  Country 

In  His  Name 


Daniel  Defoe 
John  Bennett 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Howard  Pyle 


Jane  Andrews 


Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 


Charles  Dickens 

James  Fenimore  Cooper 
Washington  Irving 
Jack  London 
Joel  Chandler  Harris 
Lily  M.  Wesselhoeft 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Alfred  Ollivant 
Eleanor  Atkinson 
Kenneth  Grahame 


Anthony  Hope 

Mayne  Reid 
John  Bennett 
Frank  Stockton 
Edward  Everett  Hale 
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BOOKS   OF   FACT 


The  Oregon  Trail 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

Farthest  North 

Lives  of  the  Hunted 

The  Life  of  the  Bee 

Birds  and  Bees 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam 

Boys'  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cachelot 

Starland 

The  Romance  of  Aircraft 


The  Golden  Book  of  Rhymes 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse 

Lyra  Heroica 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Hiawatha 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle 


Francis  Parkman 

Richard  Henry  Dana 

F.  Nansen 

Ernest  Thompson-Seton 

Maeterlinck 

John  Burroughs 

Lady  Brassey 

Hermann  Hagedorn 

Cleveland  Moffat 

Frank  T.  Bullen 

Ball 

L.  Y.  Smith 


POETRY 


R.  L.  Stevenson 
W.  E.  Henley 
T.  B.  Macaulay 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 

O.  W.  Holmes. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE   PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.   Browne* 


Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon). 

Ask   the   Men   They   Marry,   in   Collier's, 

March  6. 
Deyo,    Hazel    G.     1913    (Mrs.     Bachelor). 

Book  Lure  in  Spring,   in   Pictorial   Rev., 

May. 
Donnell,    Dorothy    1909    (Mrs.    Calhoun). 

Reckless  Saving,  in  Pictorial  Rev.,  May. 
Dunbar,  Olivia  H.   1894  (Mrs.  Torrence). 

The  Neglected  Age,  in  Dial,  June. 
fEsterbrook,  Edith  M.  1898.     Tramping  de 

Luxe,  in  The  Vermonter,  vol.  24,  no.  9-10. 
fFarrand,  Margaret  L.  1914.     The  "Indig- 
nation Special,"  in  Independent,  May  1. 
fFoot,  Mary  A.  1907  (Mrs.  Lord).     Lore's 

Dear  Lent,  in  Christian  Advocate,  Mar.  4. 

— The  Disciple  and  His  Master,  in  C.  A., 

Apr.  15. 
Gaines,  Ruth  L.  1901.     Ladies  of  Grecourt, 

The    Smith    College    Relief    Unit    in    The 

Somme.     N.Y.,  Dutton. 
Grable,  Katharine  L.  1906-07.     Batik  and 

Tied  and  Dyed  Work  in  the  Decoration  of 

the  Home,  in  Touchstone,  June. 
jGranger,     Edith     1891     (Mrs.     Hawkes). 

The  Country  School,  in  Sierra  Educational 

News,  March. 

*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested, 
collection. 

t  Already  in  collection. 


tHastings,  Mary  W.  1905  (Mrs.  Bradley). 

Salvage,  in  Metropolitan,  May. 
Hazard,  Grace  W.   1899  (Mrs.  Conkling). 

Crimson  Rambler,  in  Touchstone,  June. 
fHerman,    Maida    1912    (Mrs.    Solomon). 

Social  Work  and  Neurosyphilis,  in  Social 

Hygiene,  Jan. 
fJenkins,  Anna  S.   1890.     The  Streets  of 

Toul,  in  Blue  and  Gold,  Dec. 
Jenkins,    Ruth    D.    1897    (Mrs.    Jenkins). 

The  Most  Wonderful  Player  in  the  World, 

by  Merle  Crowell    [pseudonym],  in  Amer- 
ican, June. 
Peloubet,   Alice    1882    (Mrs.    Norton).     Is 

there  a   Standard    Budget,   in   Journal   of 

Home  Economics,  Apr. 
Phelps,  Ruth  S.  1899.     Why  Study  French, 

in  School  and  Society,  April. 
fSavage,    Clara    1913.     Books    and    Blue 

Devils,  in  Pictorial  Rev.,  April. 
fWood,  Mabel  1891   (Mrs.  Hill).     [Music] 

The   Gull.     N.   Y.,   Hinds,    Hayden,   and 

Eldredge. — Captain    Bing.     N.    Y.,    John 

Church  Co. — Four  Poems  by  Sara  Teasdale. 

N.  Y.,  G.  Schirmer. 
Woodberry,  Laura    G.    1895.     Service,  in 

The  Family,  March. 

Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for  the  Alumnae 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


In      Hatfield     fair — on 

A  CORDIAL  greensward    rare — still 

INVITATION         stands  an  ancient  dwelling, 

wherefrom  there  came  an 

honored  dame  whose  story  is  worth  telling. 

Sophia  Smith  is  not  a  myth — her  name  and 
fame  are  widespread.  To  prove  it  so,  to 
Hatfield  go  and  visit  this  old  Homestead.  A 
marker  of  brass  tells  all  who  pass — desirous 
of  this  knowledge — that  here  was  born,  one 
summer  morn,  the  Founder  of  Smith  College. 

Within  you'll  find  a  hostess  kind  to  show 
you  all  the  treasure;  and  should  you  wish 
e'en  more  than  this,  she'll  serve  you,  to  your 
pleasure,  of  simple  fare,  from  china  rare,  good 
viands  in  full  measure.  From  ten  to  six 
she'll  gladly  fix  a  simple  lunch  or  tea;  but 
wanting  more,  send  word  before,  that  ready 
she  may  be.  On  Sundays,  though,  don't  ask 
to  go! — unless,  by  thoughtful  questing, 
you've  arranged  to  be,  with  two  or  three,  the 
week-end  guest  who's  resting! 

It  did  my  heart  good 
THE  TEACHER'S  to  read  Sarah  Marble's 
CHANCE  defense   of   teaching   in 

the  May  Quarterly!  I 
agree  so  heartily  with  everything  she  says! 
Where,  indeed,  can  one  find  greater  stimula- 
tion, joy,  and  diversity  of  interest  than  in  this 
work,  age-old,  yet  ever  new  in  its  possibilities? 
How  much  more  fascinating  than  to  rattle  the 
keys  of  a  typewriter  to  the  tune  of  another's 
thoughts;  or  to  shuffle  a  card  index  in  search 
of  potential  buyers,  (not  "potential  donors" — 
they  would  be  worth  while!);  as  for  Sarah 
Clement's  department  store,  may  the  Fates 
preserve  me  from  ever  having  to  spend  eight 
hours  a  day  answering  foolish  questions  over  a 
bargain  counter,  or  snipping  off  goods  by  the 
yard ! 

You  who  are  practical-minded,  consider 
what  we  teachers  really  get  for  our  money. 
To  begin  with,  we  work  in  a  comfortable 
building,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 
Here,  for  five  hours  a  day,  we  associate,  not 
only  with  a  hundred  or  more  boys  and  girls 
who  are  demanding  the  best  that  is  in  us,  but 
also  with  educated  men  and  women,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  college  graduates,  our  intel- 


lectual equals  or  superiors.  There  is  the 
constant  trading  of  knowledge  and  matching 
of  wits  which  always  means  growth.  Small 
chance  to  become  dowdy-minded! 

(As  for  dowdy  clothes,  most  teachers,  now, 
realize  the  psychological  value  of  attractive 
clothes,  not  extravagant  but  cheerful  in  hue 
and  neat  and  becoming  in  style.  They  are 
quite  a  necessary  part  of  our  equipment,  for 
what  more  potent  way  is  there  of  teaching 
good  taste  than  by  example?) 

Courtesy  is  also  assured  among  teachers, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  case 
in  the  modern  business  world,  where  women, 
with  a  persistent  effort  to  put  themselves  on 
the  plane  with  men,  are  actually  discouraging 
the  little  courtesies  which  are  their  due.  Here 
again  the  teacher  is  a  model.  "Horrible," 
you  say,  "to  have  to  be  an  everlasting  model  in 
styles,  manners,  speech,  and  so  on!"  True,, 
indeed,  if  there  has  to  be  conscious  effort; 
usually  these  things  become  second  nature. 
In  one  respect  this  model-posing  is  a  joy, 
for  surely  an  all-round  teacher  should  be  a 
"good  sport."  That  is  where  the  fun  comes 
in!  Tennis,  golf,  tramping,  skating,  theater 
parties,  amateur  dramatics,  musicals,  lec- 
tures, all  have  their  places  in  a  teacher's  life. 
Furthermore,  with  afternoons  and  all  day 
Saturday  free, — not  to  mention  the  twelve 
weeks  of  vacation, — there  is  ample  time  for 
recreation.  Granted,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  a  trip  abroad  every  summer,  but  a 
"wooden  veranda"  is  not  the  only  alternative! 

With  regular  work  and  an  assured  increase 
each  year  toward  a  steadily  advancing  maxi- 
mum salary,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  reduced 
with  the  H.  C.  L.,  may  it  not  be  that  the 
teachers  are  quietly  stealing  a  march  on 
other  wage-earners? 

All  of  these  points  are  advantages,  but  they 
are  minor  advantages.  To  my  old-fashioned 
notions,  there  is  something  more  to  be  desired 
in  life  than  money  or  fame.  You  may  call  me 
an  idealist — though  goodness  knows,  I  can't 
afford  to  be  one,  where  money  is  concerned!— 
but  I  should  be  perfectly  miserable  if  I  could 
not  feel  that  my  daily  work  was  contributing, 
in  a  very  real  way,  to  the  development  of  a  fine 
race  of  men  and  women — again  the  Smith 
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ideal  of  service.  It  is  not  English,  nor  history, 
nor  mathematics  which  matters  most.  We 
must  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  sane, 
intelligent  thinkers,  well-equipped,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  to  govern  themselves 
and  their  country  wisely. 

Perhaps  the  high  school  teacher  is  especially 
conscious  of  this  responsibility,  since  her  in- 
fluence is  so  often  the  determining  factor  in 
solving  the  pupil's  biggest  problem:  after 
graduation,  what?  The  world  is  full  of  mis- 
fits, just  because  boys  and  girls  haven't  been 
guided  wisely.  Shall  we  college  women,  rich 
in  our  heritage,  seek  only  for  the  thrill  of 
novel  or  unusual  work  in  the  world,  talking 
glibly  of  social  reform,  industrial  hygiene, 
and  community  culture,  remodelling  on 
weak  foundations,  when  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  train  children  from  the  first 
steps  in  education  to  be  worthy  men  and 
women?  To  me,  teaching  is  second  only  to 
mothering.  In  fact  it  is  mothering  on  a  less 
intensive  scale,  and  isn't  that,  after  all,  our 
greatest  privilege,  our  real  raison  d'etre? 
Mildred   C.   Fraser    1915 

Several  years  ago  a  young 
PASADENA'S  man  came  to  Pasadena, 
PLAYERS  formed  a   theatrical    stock 

company,  took  over  a  for- 
lorn ex-picture  house,  and  began  to  put  on 
plays.  Some  people  in  the  community  who 
were  interested  in  the  drama  and  had  for  some 
time  been  enthusiastic  members  of  a  drama 
reading  class  attended  the  plays,  found  them 
to  be  of  a  high  order,  and  gave  them  their  sup- 
port. Then  the  Drama  League,  which  had  at 
that  time  a  large  center  in  Pasadena,  decided, 
with  the  consent  of  the  manager,  to  put  the 
company  on  a  community  basis.  For  a  time  a 
very  few  paid  actors  were  kept,  the  rest  of  the 
company  being  citizens  of  Pasadena;  a  short 
time  later  we  did  away  altogether  with  pro- 
fessionals, except  the  aforementioned  young 
manager,  Mr.  Gilmor  Brown,  who  was  re- 
tained as  actor-manager.  The  Drama  League 
got  a  large  number  of  yearly  subscriptions 
as  a  financial  backing  for  the  enterprise,  and 
we  still  depend  financially  upon  our  annual 
ticket  holders.  Four  summers  ago  a  govern- 
ing board  of  five  was  formed  from  members  of 
the  community;  this  board  has  since  grown  to 
eleven.  Thus  were  born  the  Community 
Players  of  Pasadena. 


The  company  weathered  the  lean  years  of 
the  war  and  the  months  immediately  following 
as  best  they  could,  loyally  supported  always 
by  certain  elements  of  the  community.  If 
Mr.  Brown's  salary  didn't  materialize,  he  went 
without.  Productions  were  put  on  for  the 
smallest  conceivable  sums,  the  record  breaker 
being  Oliver  Twist,  produced  for  $2.25;  any 
one  who  has  ever  staged  and  costumed  a  real 
play  knows  what  a  feat  that  was.  The  prob- 
lem of  copyrights,  also  a  familiar  one  to 
all  producers,  has  had  to  be  met.  Friends  of 
the  enterprise  have  loaned  costumes,  furni- 
ture, furnishings,  given  flowers  from  their 
gardens  for  decorations,  served  on  hospitality 
committees,  and  so  on,  indefatigably. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  third  season,  the 
Players  may  be  said  to  have  "arrived."  This 
year  they  have  put  on  nine  full  evening  plays, 
playing  to  crowded  houses  and  in  nearly  every 
case  having  to  give  eleven  performances, 
though  the  intention  is  to  run  each  play  for 
one  week  only.  The  productions  this  year 
have  been  "The  Rivals,"  "The  Little  Prin- 
cess," "The  Message  from  Mars,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  "Father 
and  the  Boys,"  "Tartuffe,"  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings,"  and  "The  Master  of  Shadows"  by 
Sybil  E.  Jones  of  Pasadena. 

Actors  have  been  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  community;  society  ladies  and  little 
Jewish  girls  with  aspirations  towards  the 
movies  play  side  by  side.  A  prizefighter,  a 
policeman,  a  scissors-grinder,  and  a  laundry- 
man  have  been  used,  the  latter  two  in  Shakes- 
peare, and  a  chimney-sweep  did  Tammas  in 
Bunty. 

The  Players  have  launched  out  quite  am- 
bitiously this  year,  having  given  what  are 
known  as  work-shop  performances,  also  so- 
called  "evenings  of  sentiment,"  children's 
programs,  and  musical  evenings.  This  sum- 
mer they  will  give  out-of-door  plays  in  the 
new  sylvan  theatre  and  will  also  maintain 
a  summer  school,  with  courses  in  stage  de- 
sign, stagecraft,  makeup,  and  costuming. 

A  large  number  of  standing  committees 
handle  many  of  the  details  of  the  enterprise 
and  incidentally  interest  many  different  types 
of  people  in  it.  The  friendly,  democratic 
spirit  which  characterized  the  work  in  the 
early  days  persists  still.  Gilmor  Brown  is  the 
managing  director,  as  he  has  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the   movement.     His  was  the 
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vision  and  the  courage  and  perseverance  to 
carry  it  through.  He  is  an  excellent  actor  and 
producer,  and  seems  to  have  a  remarkable  gift 
of  casting  actors  for  the  right  parts.  He  is 
assisted  in  this  work  by  a  committee.  So  far 
there  have  been  no  broken  hearts,  as  I  remem- 
ber there  used  to  be  sometimes  at  college. 
Miss  Sybil  Jones  has  been  secretary  from  the 
beginning;  her  efforts  have  been  untiring  and 
she  has  meanwhile  been  busy  writing  a  num- 
ber of  successful  plays  and  pageants  of  her 
own.  The  press  has  been  most  generous  in 
its  support. 

Many  of  our  distinguished  visitors  have 
been  good  enough  to  give  us  great  encourage- 
ment and  commendation,  notably  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye,  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  George  P. 
Baker,  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Peter  Dykema, 
Sheldon  Cheney,  and  Samuel  Hume.  They 
seem  to  find  something  in  the  spirit  of  our  en- 
terprise a  little  different  from  most  of  the  so- 
called  little  theatres  and  art  theatres  that  are 
springing  up  over  the  land. 

A  community  theatre  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  valuable  asset  to  any  town,  and  to  be 
just  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  undertaken  by 
college  women  with  a  bit  of  time — are  there 
any  such? — and  a  bit  of  talent.  Get  your 
Drama  League  to  start  a  group  of  players, 
if  you  have  a  Drama  League,  and  if  you 
haven't,  start  a  Drama  League  first,  for  the 
League  is  certainly  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors in  our  so-called  civilization. 

Eleanor   Bissell   1897 

[Miss  Bissell  neglects  to  mention  that  she  is 
president  of  Pasadena's  Drama  League  and 
therefore  vitally  interested  in  the  Community 
Players.] 

Unlike  the  proph- 
MRS.  CONKLING'S  et,  the  poet  often 
NEW   POEMS  has  honor  among  his 

own;  when  the  poet 
is  a  college  woman,  she  is  sure  at  least  of  an 
audience  that  opens  her  book  with  interest. 
Sometimes  the  interest  flags,  but  those  of  Mrs. 
Conkling's  audience  who  are  of  her  generation 
at  Smith  are  grateful  to  her  for  the  beauty 
that  never  fails  as  her  pages  turn,  and  glad 
that  we,  out  of  all  her  readers,  are  so  truly  her 
own. 

Many  of  the  loveliest  bits  in  "Wilderness 
Songs"  are  already  familiar,  and  in  reviewing 
our  acquaintance  we  enlarge  our  enjoyment. 


Rivers  and  roads  and  hills  are  very  humanly 
real  to  Mrs.  Conkling;  sometimes  the  shepherd 
winds  walk  with  grave  gesture,  and  sometimes 
they  run,  and  lean  and  climb — always  they 
are  her  friends;  the  waterfall,  the  corn  in  the 
fields,  the  Berkshire  brooks,  the  jasmine 
flower,  the  twilight,  all  confide  in  her;  she 
listens  to  music  in  the  shape  of  the  poplars, 
and  hears  it  spilled  from  the  bells.  She  de- 
lights in  the  details  of  color  and  sound  of  the 
little  exquisite  things;  her  sympathy  with  the 
big  things  is  warm  and  fragrant  but  thoroughly 
human — the  humanness  of  her  joy  and  its 
expression  seems  to  me  characteristic,  for  her 
work  has  none  of  the  classic  austerity  of  the 
elder  gods  and  poets.  She  is  a  modern  of  the 
moderns,  and  yet,  just  as  Calvin's  own  self 
would  grimly  approve  the  religion  of  some 
Presbyterians  who  have  discarded  him  and 
the  Westminster  Confession,  so,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  Mrs.  Conkling's  loving  clear- 
ness of  vision  rejoice  the  heart  of  lonely  Pan, 
although  of  him  she  makes  no  mention. 

And  since  human  nature  rather  than  god- 
like austerity  is  a  bond  between  Mrs.  Conkling 
and  her  readers,  let  me  confess  that  among 
the  fortunate  group  who  knew  her  when  she 
was  technically  a  "Smith  girl,"  there  are 
several  of  us  whose  pride  and  pleasure  in  her 
work  is  heightened  by  the  privilege  of  saying 
"I  told  you  so!" 

In  the  November  issue 
MORE  IDEAS  of  the  Quarterly,  A.  M.  M. 
ABOUT  THE  '93,  offered  a  suggestion  con- 
HOMESTEAD  cerning  the  Sophia  Smith 
Homestead  which  has  only 
its  seeming  practicality  to  recommend  it,  as 
I  look  at  it.  The  idea  was  to  move  the 
Homestead  to  the  campus  where  it  could 
be  more  conveniently  used  by  the  alumnae. 
Of  course  from  the  viewpoint  of  sentiment 
our  "sensibilities"  were  shocked,  as  the 
originator  of  the  idea  predicted  they  would 
be.  Now  this  isn't  a  case  of,  "If  Mahomet 
won't  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain 
must  be  brought  to  Mahomet."  Since  there 
was  first  a  shrine  to  visit,  or  a  lofty  cause  to 
espouse,  men  and  women  have  loved  to  go  on 
pilgrimages,  and  no  small  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment or  profit  from  the  visit  has  been  the  jour- 
ney, with  its  friendly  discourse.  Who  would 
forego  the  charm  of  Stratford-on-Avon  for 
the    "convenience"    of    dropping    into    the 
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Shakespeare  birthplace  removed  to  London? 
Take  the  case  of  our  beloved  New  England 
poets:  is  not  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
visit  to  the  home  of  the  boy  Bryant,  or  the 
barefoot  lad  Whittier,  largely  a  matter  of 
imagination  stimulated  through  beholding 
scenes  that  inspired  much  of  their  poetry? 
Now  our  Sophia  was  no  poet  but  a  very  prac- 
tical woman  who,  keenly  realizing  her  own 
limitations,  has  made  it  possible  through  her 
generosity  for  thousands  of  us  American 
women  to  drink  freely  of  the  knowledge  for 
which  she  sorely  thirsted.  In  order  to  love 
and  appreciate  her  better,  it  is  meet  that 
students  and  alumnae  alike  should  get  the 
habit  of  withdrawing  from  their  various  activ- 
ities and  spending,  as  often  as  possible,  a  few 
quiet  hours  in  old  Hatfield. 

Even  if  the  alumnae  really  desired  to  have 
the  Smith  Homestead  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton, the  expense  would  be  considerable,  but  for 
a  very  modest  sum,  the  grounds,  to  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  give  much  attention  as 
yet,  could  be  developed  along  the  lines  of 
Smith  neatness,  simplicity,  and  thrift. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  have  had  very  much 
at  heart  ever  since  my  twentieth  reunion  a 
year  ago,  during  which  we  had  tea  one  even- 
ing at  the  Homestead.  The  charming  inte- 
rior bore  out  the  Reverend  John  M.  Greene's 
description  of  it  to  the  letter:  "It  was  her 
home  for  sixty-eight  years.  Everything  was 
neat  and  simple  in  it,  and  it  was  pervaded,  in 
all  its  appointments,  with  economy,  intelli- 
gence, taste,  and  piety."  Though  not  a  van- 
dal, I  stepped  out  into  the  yard  and  began 
casting  about  for  some  memento  which  I 
might  carry  away  with  me.  Apparently 
nothing  had  been  done  about  setting  out 
flowers  or  shrubs,  so  I  had  no  scruples  about 
plucking  some  inconspicuous  pink  flowers 
growing  amidst  a  luxuriant  crop  of  weeds  in 
the  rear,  where  once  a  respectable  kitchen 
garden  had  been.  From  this  small  circum- 
stance, I  evolved  the  following  process  of 
■reasoning:  I  wanted  a  memento  from  Sophia 
Smith's  birthplace;  others,  no  doubt,  have 
felt  as  I  did.  Seeds  cost  very  little.  Why  not 
transform  the  riotous  weed  expanse  into  a 
nice,  prim,  old-fashioned  herb  garden  and  sell 
the  products  in  small  ten-cent  packages  to 
visitors — -such  herbs  as  lavender,  sage,  thyme, 
summer  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  catnip,  car- 
raway,  and  mustard  seed.    Would  it  not  also 


be  well  to  find  out  if  possible  from  Hatfield 
people  whether  Miss  Smith  and  her  sister 
Harriet  had  a  fondness  for  any  particular 
kinds  of  flowers,  what  flowers  old  inhabitants 
could  remember  having  seen  growing  on  the 
place, — whether  old-fashioned  lilies,  damask 
roses,  honey-suckle,  hollyhocks,  or  ladies' 
delights, — -and  endeavor  to  replace  any  such? 
A  box  border  would  be  appropriate,  too,  and 
would  accentuate  the  traditional  air  of  trim- 
ness  that  is  so  marked  inside  the  house. 

June  12  of  the  present  year  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Sophia  Smith's  death.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  appropriate  exercises  were 
held  either  at  the  College  or  at  the  Homestead 
at  that  time,  but  there  is  still  time  to  plant  a 
few  seeds  of  the  practical  sorts  suggested  and 
thereby  raise  a  floral  tribute  to  our  revered 
founder,  providing  volunteer  gardeners  can 
be  found. 

A  thought  comes  to  me  also  in  regard  to  the 
apparently  disused  barn  in  the  rear  of  the 
house.  "  Reuning  "  classes  have  sometimes  to 
be  fed  in  large  numbers.  Rain  has  probably 
broken  up  more  than  one  lawn  party  and 
forced  the  participants  to  take  shelter  in  the 
limited  space  beneath  the  Smith  roof-tree. 
Why  not  transform  the  old  barn  into  a  mess- 
hall  and  social  meeting-place  for  alumnae, 
where  they  can  meet  with  less  formality,  less 
wear  and  tear  to  antique  furniture,  and  with 
infinitely  more  breathing  space?  Can't  we 
be  thinking  about  some  of  these  humble 
things,  now  that  our  four-million-dollar  prayer 
has  been  answered? 

Gertrude  Churchill  Whitney  1899 

If  it  were  merely  a  per- 
JOHNNYCAKE  sonal  matter,  I  probably 
ONCE  MORE  should  not  trouble  the 
Quarterly  further  on 
the  subject  of  "Johnnycake."  But  just  as 
Mrs.  Lillie  and  Mrs.  Seelye  speak  in  the  name 
of  others— and  of  course  Dr.  McConnell  too— 
so  am  I  one  of  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
people  who  think  that  the  recent  war  did  more 
harm  than  good  and  who  are  ashamed  of  the 
Peace  of  Versailles;  and,  as  one  of  their 
spokesmen,  I  cannot  rest  if  I  feel  I  have  failed 
to  make  their  position  clear. 

It  is  not  a  position  of  disloyalty.  Love  of 
country  may  manifest  itself  in  various  ways, 
and  surely  grief  is  an  evidence  of  love— grief 
that  a  national  standard  should  be  less  high 
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and  simple  and  sincere  than  it  might  be.  The 
pacifist's  convictions  being  what  they  are,  he 
cannot  help  this  grief  (is  it  conceivable,  by  the 
way,  that  anyone  would  be  a  pacifist  at  all  if 
he  could  help  himself?  The  r61e  really  is  no 
fun!);  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  world's 
arena  is  natural.  How  can  he  lend  himself  to 
the  tasks  of  reconstruction  if  they  seem  to  him 
undertaken  in  a  spirit  which  he  distrusts?  Be 
fair  to  him,  you  who  disagree  with  him.  He 
really  is  in  earnest;  he  cannot  help  himself. 

Nor  is  there  anywhere  any  desire  to  insult 
our  brave  soldiers,  as  Dr.  McConnell  charges. 
Their  splendid  courage  and  self-sacrifice  are 
unassailable,  no  matter  how  one  may  challenge 
the  action  of  their  government  in  sending 
them  forth. 

Yet  again,  there  is  no  craven  willingness  to 
take  the  benefits  of  civilization  without  paying 
for  them.  A  thousand  times  would  the 
pacifist  rather  do  without  his  comforting 
johnnycake  altogether  than  shirk  legitimate 
responsibility.  But,  once  more,  the  plea  is  for 
fairness.  Remember,  the  pacifist  does  not 
share  the  militarist  conviction  that  without 
the  recent  war  all  good  things  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  civilized  world.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  persuaded  that  the  best  things  would 
have  been  gained — not  because  Germany 
would  have  triumphed,  but  because  a  great 
Christian  ideal  would  have  carried  all  before 
it.  As  the  militarist  cannot  prove  that  this 
would  not  have  happened,  he  should  not  find 
fault  with  the  pacifist  for  continuing  to  avail 
himself,  as  modestly  as  possible,  of  public 
privilege.  There  is  no  telling  how  much 
richer  and  fuller  this  privilege  might  have  been 
if  the  war  had  not  been  fought. 

That  matter  of  the  Christian  ideal  is  of 
course  the  root  of  all  the  pacifist's  belief.  As 
he  reads  the  gospels,  he  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  war  method' is  not  the 
method  of  Christ.  Dr.  McConnell  quotes  the 
saying,  "I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a 
sword,"  but  he  does  not  go  on  to  examine  the 
context  as  he  urges  the  pacifist  to  do  in  the 
case  of  "They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword."  Nowhere  in  all  the  gospels  is 
there  clearer  evidence  that  Christ  was  speak- 
ing of  spiritual  conflict.  "For  I  am  come  to 
set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and 
the  daughter  against  her  mother,"  and  so  on. 
It  is,  however,  more  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
gospel  record  than  any  special  statement  that 


persuades  the  pacifist;  and,  here  again,  he  can- 
not help  himself.  Dr.  McConnell  is  wrong  in 
supposing  that  to  find  it  "incredible  that  any 
Christian  can  be  other  than  a  pacifist"  is  to 
deny  Christianity  to  all  but  pacifists.  For 
many  years  one  of  my  Socialist  friends  has 
been  accustomed  to  say  to  me,  "You  are  a 
Christian;  how  can  you  then  not  be  a  Social- 
ist?" And  I  have  not  felt  insulted — only 
thoughtful. 

As  for  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  I  did  not 
make  that  against  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
but  against  the  Peace  Conference  which,  re- 
fusing to  stand  by  the  Fourteen  Points,  cast  a 
grave  reflection  upon  the  whole  motive  and 
purpose  of  the  Allied  governments. 

Dr.  McConnell  is  right  in  saying  that 
"Wrong  is  not  and  never  has  been  righted  by 
passiveness."  Spiritual  conflict  is  a  great 
necessity,  and  no  souls  are  less  passive  than 
those  of  pacifists.  But,  while  they  are  willing 
to  shed  their  own  blood  to  the  last  drop  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness, they  are  not  willing  to  take  one  first 
drop  of  their  brother's  for  defending  his  own 
cause.  Therein  lies  a  point  which  we  are  all 
too  likely  to  ignore:  the  German  armies  were 
fighting  with  sincere  devotion,  and,  though  it 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  German  aggression 
that  the  war  was  precipitated,  its  real  causes 
lay  far  in  the  past  and  at  the  doors  of  all  na- 
tions which  had  cultivated  the  policy  of  force 
and  selfishness.  Punishment — yes,  all  wrong- 
doers should  and  must  suffer  it.  Then,  after- 
wards, they  should  be  helped  to  their  feet. 
But  Germany  is  not  the  sole  offender.  What 
about  our  own  sins?  And  can  anyone  really 
think  that  the  Peace  of  Versailles  is  "just"? 
Surely  not  the  thousands  of  people  who  have 
read  and  are  reading  Mr.  Keynes's  book  on 
"The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace." 

It  is  desperately  hard,  perhaps  it  is  impos- 
sible, to  write  of  these  things  without  giving 
the  impression  of  self-righteousness.  And 
that  is  the  last  thing  the  pacifist  wants.  He 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  severely  disci- 
plined during  the  last  six  years  that  he  is  very 
humble.  But  he  has  no  choice  but  to  say 
what  he  thinks.  Out  of  the  war,  with  its 
searching,  rending  challenge,  he  has  come  with 
a  new  vision :  that  of  a  world  of  brothers,  not 
nations;  that  of  a  religion  of  love  and  mutual 
service;  that  of  a  reconstruction  that  shall  be- 
gin with  a  universal  confession  of  sin  and  shall 
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proceed  to  pattern  itself  nakedly,  faithfully 
after  the  life  of  Christ.  Possessed  of  what 
seems  to  him  the  simple  beauty  and  truth  of 
this,  he  cannot  be  blamed,  can  he,  for  crying 
out  against  what  seems  to  him  to  fall  short  of 
it? 

"Seems  to  him,"  I  repeat,  in  full  recognition 
of  other  views  and  interpretations.  But  of 
course  a  conviction  is  nothing  unless  it  masters 
the  whole  judgment,  and  I  am  so  mastered  by 
mine  that  I  face  the  future  confidently. 
Ten,  twenty,  one  hundred,  two  hundred  years 
hence,  the  Christian  world  will  have  utterly 
forsworn  war  and  will  be  living  in  a  mutual 
brotherliness  which  will  at  last  give  the  thing 
called  "justice"  some  real  chance. 

Zephine  Humphrey  Fahnestock  1896 

I  want  to  write  about 
MORE  MAIL  Walnut  Sundaes— or  Sun- 
FROM  CHINA  days  for  Walnut  Pickers, 
as  pleases  you. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  history 
behind  your  last  walnut  sundae?  If  you  could 
put  on  seven  league  boots  and  step  across  to 
Tientsin,  China,  whence  shipments  of  walnuts 
are  being  sent  regularly  to  the  United  States, 
you  would  become  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting facts  recently  discovered  by  the 
Women's  Social  Service  Club. 

For  instance,  in  the  company  of  one  of  the 
charming  and  alert  Chinese  club-women  you 
might  visit  the  large  factory  where  800  women 
and  children  are  employed  picking  over  wal- 
nuts and  packing  them  in  boxes  for  foreign 
consumption.  The  workers  sit  in  long  rows  on 
the  floor,  cracking  the  nuts  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner,  using  even  their  teeth  on  the  most 
refractory.  They  then  pick  over  the  meats 
with  fingers  that  look  as  though  they  had 
never  come  into  contact  with  soap  and 
water.  The  ill-ventilated,  crowded  rooms  are 
breeders  of  tuberculosis.  Absolute  lack  of 
heat  all  winter  long — remember  that  the  tem- 
perature of  Tientsin  is  as  cold  as  Northamp- 
ton— lays  the  foundation  for  innumerable 
other  communicable  diseases.  Spring  and 
fall  the  rooms  teem  with  small  babies  in  all 
stages  of  filth,  carried  about  by  their  "little 
mothers"  and  rolling  on  the  floor.  Under 
these  circumstances  are  the  neatly  packed 
nuts  quite  all  that  you,  a  college  woman, 
should  demand  in  the  way  of  being  sanitary? 

To  continue:   there  are   no  arrangements 


for  washing  or  other  helps  toward  cleanliness 
in  the  buildings.  The  women  and  children, 
many  of  whom  have  tottered  several  miles 
from  the  country  on  their  small  bound  feet 
bring  their  noon  meal  (scraps  would  be  a 
better  word)  with  them;  and  since  no  lunch 
hour  is  provided,  they  swallow  their  miserable 
bits  of  cold  food  squatting  among  the  nuts 
they  have  sorted.  There  are  no  means  to  ob- 
tain hot  water,  so  they  go  all  day  long  without 
the  simple  refreshment  of  tea,  which  to  a 
Chinese  is  more  essential  than  water  is  to  us. 
The  system  followed  in  this  factory  is  that  of 
piece-work.  Some  who  are  very  quick  earn 
as  much  as  thirty  coppers  a  day.  The  average 
is  fifteen  to  twenty.  Last  year  the  largest 
amount  was  earned  by  a  twelve-year-old  girl. 
Eleven  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week  they  work.  They  stand  it  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  finally,  tired  out,  they  leave  the 
factory  to  renew  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
another  form  equally  burdensome  and  relent- 
less. 

Aside  from  danger  to  health,  what  is  all  this 
to  Smith  College?  Just  this:  there  is  a  limit- 
less field  for  social  service  work  in  the  Orient. 
In  China,  if  wise  preventive  efforts  are  put 
forth  soon  enough,  there  may  be  avoided  some 
of  the  grosser  evils  and  crueller  readjustments 
which  follow  inevitably  in  the  wake  of  mod- 
ern industrialism,  when  it  comes  with  swift 
and  startling  impact  upon  an  ancient  agrarian 
system. 

The  Women's  Social  Service  Club  of  Tient- 
sin is  at  present  your  only  agent  for  directly 
fighting  these  conditions.  This  group  of 
about  thirty-five  women,  started  last  fall,  is 
composed  of  English-speaking  Chinese  women, 
many  of  them  society  leaders,  and  represen- 
tatives from  American  and  English  institu- 
tions in  the  city.  Such  a  club  is  an  entirely 
new  venture  for  North  China.  Its  purpose  is 
"in  accordance  with  Christian  ideals,  to  pro- 
mote an  intelligent  social  consciousness  among 
its  members  and  a  spirit  of  service  in  the  com- 
munity." The  women  in  the  club  have  set  to 
work  to  win  the  confidence  of  factory  inmates 
through  the  children  and  babies.  By  means  of 
a  successful  Christmas  tree  celebration  in  the 
nut-picking  factory,  thirty  ragged  youngsters 
each  received  a  new  wadded  garment  and  a 
toy.  Following  this,  an  amah  (nurse)  was 
engaged,  who  is  being  trained  by  a  Chinese 
kindergartner,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
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sity,  so  that  she  may  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  day  nursery  for  which  plans  are  rapidly 
being  consummated.  This,  the  club  hopes, 
will  lead  in  time  to  a  model  play-ground.  Al- 
ready in  one  factory,  the  club  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  sort  of  noon-hour  twice  a 
week,  when  lectures  on  hygiene  and  care  of 
babies  are  being  given  to  curious  mothers.  It 
is  hoped  that  they  may  persuade  the  manage- 
ment to  provide  hot  water  for  tea,  and  in  the 
future,  as  yet  pretty  far  distant,  build  at  least 
partially  adequate  sanitary  accommodations. 
The  club  has  gone  only  a  step,  but  it  is  the 
beginning,  and  its  efforts  are  being  watched 


and  reported  by  some  of  the  leading  papers 
of  Peking  and  Tientsin. 

And  so,  when  one  speaks  of  Sundays  for 
Walnut  Pickers,  one  takes  "Sunday"  as  a 
symbol  of  rest,  regulation  of  work  hours, 
guarantees  of  health,  real  recreation,  and  the 
promotion  of  humane,  enlightened  principles. 
Tientsin  can  use  a  large  number  of  you  Smith 
women,  provided  you  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent and  wide  awake,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
work.  The  best  social  service  education  that 
the  United  States  affords  is  none  too  good  for 
China. 

Eleaxor  Cory  Leiper  19 13 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  speakers  at  Vespers  since 
the  May  number  of  the  Quarterly  have 
been:  President  Neilson;  Rev.  S.  V.  V. 
Holmes  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  of  New  York  City;  Rev.  Warren  S. 
Archibald  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Rev.  Rockwell 
H.  Potter  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Dean  W.  W. 
Fenn  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Concerts. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Orchestra  and  the  Northampton  Choral 
Club  gave  concerts  on  April  27  and  28  re- 
spectively; members  of  the  faculty  performed 
in  both. 

There  was  a  faculty  recital  on  May  5. 

There  have  been  four  senior  recitals. 

Mozart's  "Requiem  Mass"  and  Henry 
Hadley's  "New  Earth"  were  given  at  the 
Oratorio  Concert  on  May  17. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given:  "Ciphers,"  by  Col.  George 
Fabyan  and  Professor  Friedman  of  the 
Riverbank  Laboratories,  Riverbank,  111.; 
"The  Teacher's  Opportunity,"  by  Professor 
Stephen  S.  Colvin  of  Brown  University  and 
Miss  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees  of  Rosemary  Hall 
School;  "Human  Nature  and  the  Social 
Order,"  by  Professor  William  F.  Ogburn  of 
Columbia  University;  a  talk  on  nursing  by 
Margaret  Hitchcock  1919,  of  the  New  York 
Presbyterian  Hospital;  "Zionism,"  by  Dr. 
H.  M.  Kallen  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  New  York  City;  "Herbert 
Hoover,"  by  Associate  Professor  Robert 
Withington  of  Smith  College;  "The  Present 
Situation    in   Syria,"    by    Dr.    Abraham    M. 


Rihbany;  "The  Agitation  for  the  National- 
ization of  the  Coal  Industry  in  Great  Britain," 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney;  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Energetic  Art,  a  Safe,  Sane,  Scientific,  and 
Sanitary  Theory,"  by  Mr.  Senseney;  "Tend- 
encies and  Opportunities  in  the  Modern 
Public  Health  Campaign,"  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
A.  Winslow  of  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine;  "The  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1920,"  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Fox  of  New  Haven. 

Three  French  plays  were  given  in  John 
M.  Greene  Hall  on  May  25  by  the  French 
Players  of  "  Le  Theatre  d'Art." 

The  Department  of  Spoken  English  to- 
gether with  the  Departments  of  Music  and 
Physical  Education  arranged  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  work  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Eurythmics  of  New  York  City.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  School  and  four  pupils  were 
present,  and  students  from  the  three  cooper- 
ating departments  at  Smith  College  assisted 
in  the  demonstration. 

Faculty  Notes. — President  Neilson  spoke 
at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  on  June  10. 

Dean  Comstock  sailed  for  England  June 
26.  She  is  one  of  five  American  delegates 
to  the  International  Conference  of  University 
Women,  to  be  held  in  July  in  London.  She 
will  also  address  many  groups  of  English 
university   women. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cook,  class  dean,  and  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department  of  French, 
sailed  in  June  to  study  in  France. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rogers  will  study  history 
in  England  during  the  summer. 
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Professor  H.  E.  Wells  of  Harvard  will 
take  charge  of  the  work  in  organic  chemistry 
at  Smith  College  next  year.  Dr.  James 
Stoddard,  son  of  the  late  Professor  Stoddard, 
will  take  Miss  Foster's  course  in  biochemistry 
for  the  coming  year  while  she  is  in  Spain. 

Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken,  President  of  Vas- 
sar  College  and  formerly  of  the  Department 
of  English  at  Smith  College,  spoke  at  chapel 
on  the  realization  of  a  Utopia. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan  of  the  Department 
of  English  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  a  conference  held  at  North  Adams,  June  4. 

Miss  Josephine  Cuneo,  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  the  Spanish  Department,  taking  the  place 
of  Assistant  Professor  Ruth  Lansing.  Sen- 
orita  Juana  Morena  of  the  Residencia  para 
Senoritas  in  Madrid  has  been  appointed 
teaching-fellow  in  the  Department  of  Spanish 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Carl  F.  Brand,  instructor  in  the  De- 
partment of  History,  has  received  a  Parker 
traveling  fellowship  from  Harvard  University 
and  will  spend  next  year  doing  research  work 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
traveling  on  the  Continent. 

Miss  Florence  Gragg,  professor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Latin,  and  Miss  Amy  Barbour 
of  the  Department  of  Greek  sail  for  Rome  in 
July.  They  will  return  to  Northampton  for 
the  second  semester  of  next  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Mary  L.  Richardson 
will  resume  her  position  here  after  two  years' 
leave  of  absence  which  she  has  spent  at  Chi- 
cago University  working  for  a  Ph.D. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  English,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as  instructor  in  the 
summer  school  of  English  conducted  by 
Middlebury  College  from  June  30  to  Aug.  5. 
She  will  have  a  course  in  the  "Principles  of 
Poetics"  and  one  in  "Creative  Writing." 

Assistant  Professor  Eleanor  F.  Rambo  of 
the  Greek  Department  is  to  be  absent  next 
year  for  study  in  Greece.  Miss  Rambo's 
place  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Laura  K.  Pettin- 
gell  1910. 

Miss  Hilda  Hague,  secretary,  Miss  Eline 
von  Borries,  Miss  Helen  Dauncey,  and  Miss 
Ida  Sitler,  instructors  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  will  not 
return  next  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Helen  Maxwell  King  of 


the  Department  of  French  will  be  married 
this  summer.  She  will  live  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Instructor  Jeanne  Vaillant  expects  to  return 
permanently  to  France. 

Mile.  Verrier,  who  is  on  leave  of  absence 
this  year,  will  return  next  fall. 

Professor  Frank  A.  Waterman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors,  and  Associate  Professor 
Arthur  T.  Jones,  also  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  its  secretary. 

Miss  Emma  Bates,  associate  professor, 
and  Miss  Esther  E.  Dale  of  the  Department 
of  Music  will  be  absent  from  college  the  first 
semester  of  next  year. 

Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Registrar  of  Smith 
College,  has  returned  to  her  office  after  a  long 
absence  on  account  of  illness. 

New  members  of  the  teaching  staff  for  next 
year  are  as  follows:  H.  E.  Wells,  Professor 
of  Chemistry;  Ida  Barney,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Clifford  H.  Riedell,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Art ;  Rebekah  Scandrett,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spoken  English;  James  Sinclair, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Belle  J. 
Soudant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music; 
Mary  Garber,  Instructor  in  Spoken  English; 
Lillian  Lane,  Instructor  in  English;  Helen 
Bocher,  Instructor  in  Hygiene;  Josephine 
Cuneo,  Instructor  in  Spanish;  Claire  Corn- 
stock,  Instructor  in  Philosophy;  Harriet 
Dilla,  Instructor  in  Economics;  Abba  Bdwen, 
Instructor  in  French;  Sarah  W.  Davis^Tfi- 
structor  in  History;  Helen  M.  Noyes,  Instruc- 
tor in  English;  Laura  Pettingell,  Instructor  in 
Greek;  Milagros  de  Alda,  Instructor  in  Span- 
ish; Lois  0.  Gibbons,  Instructor  in  History; 
Myrtle  Jordan,  Instructor  in  Hygiene;  Mina 
Kirstein,  Instructor  in  English;  Lucile  MarsW' 
Instructor  in  Spoken  English;  Harriet  Water- 
man, Instructor  in  Zoology;  Doris  Neai, 
Instructor  in  Hygiene;  Rebecca  H.  Haight;'1, 
Instructor  in  Music;  Francisca  King,  Assist- 
ant in  Zoology;  Ruth  Willian,  Assistant  in 
Music;  Lucy  McHale,  Demonstrator  in 
Psychology;  Marguerite  McKee,  Reader  in 
History;  Esther  Purrington,  Demonstrator 
in  Geology;  Barbara  Foster  Sessions,  Reader 
in  Music;  James  L.  Stoddard,  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry;  Gertrude  Leary,  Secretary  in 
Department  of  Music;  Edith  Stackpole, 
Secretary  in  Department  of  Hygiene;  Mary 
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Dunham,  Librarian;  Hazel  M.  Leach,  Libra- 
rian in  Department  of  Art. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  offered  a 
limited  number  of  part  or  full  scholarships 
to  recent  college  graduates  who  will  take 
training  this  summer  for  psychiatric  social 
work  at  the  Smith  College  Training  School 
for  Social  Work. 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — The  ninth 
special  exhibition  consisted  of  etchings,  litho- 
graphs and  engravings,  books,  and  a  Chinese 
painting,  all  the  bequests  to  Smith  College 
of  the  late  Charles  L.  Freer  of  Detroit. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  annual  bulletins  de- 
voted to  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery  appeared  in 
May.  Besides  a  general  account  of  the  Gal- 
lery and  its  uses,  and  a  list  of  recent  acces- 
sions, it  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the 
first  ancient  marble  to  be  acquired  for  the 
Smith  College  collection,  a  young  satyr  or 
faun.  Two  views  of  this  statue  serve  as 
illustrations. 

Undergraduate  News.  —  Elections.  — 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W. — Officers  for  the  year  1920- 
1921  are:  president,  Mary  Holyoke  1921; 
vice-president,  Hazel  Winans  1921 ;  treasurer, 
Camilla  Low  1922;  secretary,  Isabella  Mc- 
Laughlin 1923. 

Council. — The  council  members  elected 
for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows:  Wolcott 
Stuart,  Catharine  Joralmon  1921;  Margaret 
Ward,  Isabel  Conklin  1922;  Rosalind  Hub- 
bell  1923. 

Glee  Club. — Leader,  Ruth  Dewsbury  1921; 
bus-  ^ss  manager,  Rachel  Denison  1921; 
treasurer,  Janice  Taggart  1922. 

Push  Committee. — Chairman,  Catherine 
Murray  1922. 

Lois  Brown  1922  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Dramatics  Association  for  the 
c.ifting  year. 

192 1. — Alice  Jones,  president. 

tHarriet  Wolverton  1922  has  been  appointed 
s  wdent  chairman  of  the  Four  Million  Dollar 
Pund  Committee,  as  successor  to  Anne  Clark 
1921. 

Dramatics. — "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  was 
presented  by  the  Dramatics  Association  on 
May  5. 

Four  Workshop  Plays  written  and  coached 
by  members  of  the  Theater  Workshop  Class 
were  given  on  May  24. 

"The  Hour  of  Shadows,"  an  original  play 
by  Edith  Bayles  192 1  and  Margaret  Broad 


1920,  was  given  by  members  of  the  Alpha 
Society  on  May  I. 

"The  Maker  of  Dreams,"  by  Oliver  Down, 
and  "The  Light  of  the  Moon,"  by  Lady 
Gregory,  were  given  by  members  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  Society. 

"Malini,"  by  Tagore,  was  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  Oriental  Society  on  May  20. 

"La  Conjuracion  de  La  Rosa,"  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Spanish  Club  on  May  20. 

The  initiation  of  the  new  members  of 
the  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  took  place  on  May  6  at  a  banquet  at 
Plymouth  Inn. 

Junior  Promenade. — May  12;  chairman, 
Jean  Donald. 

Senior  Promenade. — May  13;  chairman, 
Mary  Martha  Armstrong. 

Mr.  George  B.  McCallum  entertained  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  at  a  garden  fete 
on  his  grounds  on  the  evening  of  June  4. 

Float  Day. — On  May  19,  the  Crew  Trophy 
for  excellence  in  form  and  speed  was  won  by 

1920.  The  first  crews  are:  1920,  captain, 
Ruth  Kirkpatrick,  cox,  Laura  Donnell, 
Estelle  Gardner,  Dorothy  Overton,  Edith 
Coombe;  192 1,  captain,  Margaret  Gold- 
thwait,  cox,  Ruth  Brooks,  Catharine  Miller, 
Frances  Treadway,  Mary  Younglove.  The 
canoe  pageant  this  year  was  called  the  Cycle 
of  the  Centuries. 

Field  Day. — The  largest  number  of  points 
was  won  by  1921.     Field  Day  was  on  May  31. 

All- Smith  teams  were  announced  as  fol- 
lows. Baseball. — 1920,  Agnes  Burnham, 
Frances  Flint,  Ruth  Lagasse,  Idella  Lyman; 

192 1,  Mary  Buttimer,  Rosa  Rosenthal,  Mary 
Holyoke;  1922,  Harriet  Bergtold,  Una  White- 
hurst.  All-Smith  Hockey. — Mary  Martha 
Armstrong,  Barbara  Frantz,  Elizabeth  Pres- 
cott,  Gertrude  Robinson,  1920;  Elizabeth 
Clapp,  Catherine  Joralmon,  Jean  Spahr, 
Hazel  Winans,  Edith  Ketcham,  192 1;  Pauline 
Ames,  Catherine  Murray,  1922.  All-Smith 
tennis  team. — Elizabeth  Prescott,  Virginia 
Yates,  1920;  Charlotte  Lindley,  Louise 
McLaren,  1921. 

The  nine  editors  of  the  Campus  Cat  have 
been  announced:  Virginia  Heinlein,  1920, 
Katharine  Brown,  Anne  Coburn,  Helen  Gut- 
man  192 1,  Laura  Cabot,  Anne  Johnston, 
Athena  McFadden,  Anna  Pennypacker  1922, 
and  Elizabeth  Ringwalt  1922  who  left  college. 
Mathilde  and  Wilhemine  Rehm  1922  acted  as 
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business  managers.  Their  place  for  the 
coming  year  is  taken  by  Helen  Green  1921. 

Alice  Chapman  1922  won  the  tennis  cup 
for  the  singles  tournament.  The  cup  for 
doubles  was  won  by  Alice  Chapman  and 
Dorothy  Nourse  1922. 

The  wearers  of  the  "S"  sweaters  were 
announced  as  follows:  Marian  Hill,  Francisca 
King,  Margaret  Wirt,  1920;  Anne  Clark, 
Alice  Jones,  Charlotte  Lindley,  192 1. 

Prizes. — The  Horace  Howard  Furness 
Prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearian 
subject  was  not  awarded  this  year  as  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  decided  that  the  material 
submitted  lacked  sufficient  merit  and  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  for  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  study  of  English  was  awarded 
to  Violet  Allen  Storey. 

The  E.  Adele  Scott  Saul  Prize  for  the  best 
original  play  was  awarded  to  Edith  Levy. 
The  play  submitted  by  Judith  Matlack 
received  honorable  mention. 

The  fellowship  offered  annually  by  the 
Alumnae  Association  to  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Gutman. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  scholarship 
awarded  to  the  freshman  receiving  the 
highest  grades  at  mid-years,  was  given  to 
Sarah  Riggs.  Harriet  Mensel  ranked  second, 
standing  high  above  the  rest  of  the  class. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  class  of  1920  on  June 
16,  Katharine  Thompson  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, Margaret  Marsh,  secretary,  and  Marian 
Hill,  treasurer.  $850.00,  the  proceeds  from 
senior  dramatics,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Fund. 

Eighty-two  members  of  the  class  of  1920 
graduated  cum  laude;  twenty-two,  magna 
cum  laude;  three,  summa  cum  laude. 

Special  honors  were  awarded  as  follows: 
art,  Helen  Cass,  Frances  Patten;  botany, 
Elizabeth  Bates;  chemistry,  Frieda  Claussen, 
Henrietta  Zollman;  English,  Virginia  Heinlein, 
Mary  Howgate,  Elizabeth  McCausland,  Beth 
McDuffie,  Violet  Storey;  French,  Margaret 
Peoples,  Lisbeth  Urban,  Elsa  Vieh;  geology, 
Vera  Prentice,  Esther  Purrington;  history, 
Katherine  Brown,  Harriet  Pratt  Lattin, 
Marguerite  McKee,  Marian  Rubins,  Virginia 
Yates;  government,  Viola  Aloe,  Laura  Don- 
nell,  Katherine  Hunt;  mathematics,  Ruth 
Andrew,  Helen  Frank,  Janet  Putnam;  music, 
Christine    Adams,    Rosalind    Bement,    Alice 


Rathbun,  Helen  Reece,  Louise  Ritsher,  Ruth 
Willian;  psychology,  Helen  Cole;  Spanish, 
Fannye  Wieder;  zoology,  Margaret  Gutman, 
Francisca  King,  Carol  Rice. 

Margaret  Gutman  1920,  also  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

THE   NOTE   ROOM 

Anthologies  have  within  the  last  few  years 
become  increasingly  numerous  and  popular. 
The  Great  War,  nature,  and  mixed  or  kindred 
subjects,  by  the  same  or  various  authors,  have 
been  much  celebrated.  But  here  we  find  a 
little  spring-time  anthology,  local  in  its  inter- 
est perhaps,  but  of  well-nigh  universal  appeal, 
which  all  lovers  of  college  days,  and  our  alum- 
nae in  particular,  should  appreciate.  These 
sympathetic  glimpses  into  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  fleeting,  busy  days,  long  leisurely  twi- 
lights, jolly  bats,  or  the  even  tenor  of  gray, 
showery  weeks  of  the  college  spring,  may 
perhaps  need  no  comment,  for  the  poems 
reflect  most  understanding^  the  larger  joys, 
motives,  or  regrets  of  the  end  of  the  year. 
But  a  few  lines  or  verses,  because  of  their 
form,  or  tone,  or  occasion,  seem  to  call  for  a 
special  word  of  commendation  or  discussion. 

There  are  subjects  both  serious  and  care- 
free. As  an  example  of  the  former  there  is  a 
sonnet  on  "The  Vesper  Hour"  which  is  rather 
well  done.  What  need  to  know  the  speaker's 
name,  or  hymns?  Have  we  not  all  at  one  time 
or  another  sighed  regretfully  when  the  last 
faint  organ  harmonies  faded  into  the  Sabbath 
silence:  those  tones  which  mingle 

Brown-gold,  with  revery  and  with  sunset  glow, 
A  wordless  benediction  as  we  go 
Out  into  this  gay  throng  of  life  and  youth, 
That  we  may  keep  the  vision  of  life's  truth. 

The  first  eight  lines  of  the  sonnet  give  an  im- 
pression also  of  the  difference  in  atmosphere 
now-a-days  between  Vespers  and  the  teeming 
compulsory  chapel. 

There  is  another  long  poem,  carefully 
thought  out  but  not  particularly  picturesque, 
on  "Government,"  which  of  course  applies  to 
the  new  student  organization.  The  words 
"privilege  new"  in  the  next  to  the  last  stanza 
indicate,  we  judge,  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee's permit  to  motor  and  canoe  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  This  was  a  concession  much 
appreciated. 

Next,  in  lighter  tone  we  find  a  unique  and 
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interesting  little  set  of  poems  on  men,  motors, 
""Bab,"  teas,  dances,  gardens,  gaiety,  all 
grouped  under  one  title,  "The  Promenade." 
They  are  written  in  a  very  happy  vein,  and 
seem  to  cover  the  events  of  two  refreshingly 
festive  junior-senior  days.  The  following 
quotation  marks  a  distinctive  touch  at  this 
year's  play  and  Prom. 

.     .    .     and  what's  lovelier  than 

A  huge,  soft,  gracious  feather  fan? 

Old  rose,  mayhap,  with  gown  of  blue, 

An  orange  one  with  misty  gray, 

Jade  green,  or  scarlet,  every  hue.     .     .     . 

and  so  on. 

There  has  evidently  been  much  bad  weather 
this  spring,  as  we  infer  from  many  lines  that 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  crew  or  field 
practice.  The  beautiful  greenness  of  the 
campus  in  one  short  poem  and  a  bit  which 
reminds  one  of  Shakespeare's,  "The  rain  it 
raineth  every  day,"  also  show  that  the  succes- 
sion of  so-called  April  showers  may  be  pro- 
verbially but  is  not  barometrically  confined 
to  that  month  alone!  This  little  song,  based 
on  its  war-time  model,  shows,  however,  a 
difference  from  the  olden  days. 

There's  a  long,  long  line  a-waiting 

To  get  into  John  M.  Greene, 

And  though  the  day  is  gray  and  drizzly. 

Many  lights  and  shades  are  seen. 

For  the  college  girls'  umbrellas. 

Just  like  their  tams,  are  bright  and  gay, 

And  slickers,  too,  give  local  color  now 

Upon  a  rainy  day. 

Eight  lines  called  "Float  Night"  we  quote 
in  full,  as  they  give  a  perfect  impression  of  the 
picturesque  crew  event. 

Slim  shells  and  rhythmic  motion, 

Gay  colors  flashing  by, 
Smooth  waters,  golden  sunset. 

Dark  trees  against  the  sky; 
A  high  bank,  crowds,  bright  chatter, 

A  hush  before  the  end, 
Then  canoes,  and  a  slow,  sweet  boat  song 

Come  drifting  'round  the  bend. 

There  is  a  narrative  poem  also  which  has 
aroused  great  interest,  and  we  recommend, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  lovers  of  out-of-door 
sports,  a  careful  reading  of  it.  It  is  entitled 
"  How  They  Won  the  Day,"  and  refers  chiefly 
to  the  class  of  1921,  which  carried  off  the  cup 
on  May  31. 

There  were  not  many  senior  sings  this  year 
because  of  tender  grass  and  weather,  but  those 
that  were  held  were  delightful  apparently; 
the  singing  is  becoming  more  and  more  antiph- 


onal  between  the  seniors  and  other  classes, 
and  much  more  finished  and  varied  as  to 
part-singing.  As  always  the  groups  about 
the  Students'  Building  steps  and  the  listening 
onlookers  make  a  big,  variegated  bouquet, 
rivaling  in  its  many  tints  the  azalea  slope  on 
the  observatory  hill.  And  not  only  are  the 
girls  flowerlike  as  a  group,  but  each  herself  is 
dainty  as  an  organdy  sweet  pea — -the  city 
shops'  exhibits  have  been  well  patronized  (we 
thus  infer!)  and  a  wistful  wail  of  one  would-be 
purchaser  shows  the  charm  of  the  dresses  this 
season. 

I  want  chapeaux  au  priniemps  with  a  touch  of  vivaciii. 
And  something  of  insouciance  in  the  shoes  upon  my 
feet; 
I  would  fain  wear  piquant  blouses  with  a  conscious 
coquetlerie, 
And  call  my  dinner  dresses  my  frocks  apris  midi. 
I  long  to  have  them  breathe  forth  iespril  de  lajeunesse 
And  have  these  fine  French  words  descriptive  of 
the  way  I  dress. 

Plays  we  also  find  portrayed  in  poetry,  the 
most  important  being  that  well  beloved  story 
of  the  charming  French  prince  and  the  proud 
English  beauty: 

A  throng  of  lords  and  ladies  fair. 
Of  swords  the  gleam;  of  jeweled  hair; 
A  stately  measure  trod  they  there,     .     .     . 
This  lady  and  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 

In  fact  all  phases  of  college  life  seem  to  have 
been  touched  upon. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  drew  nigh  the  weather 
improved  and  the  seniors  began  to  do  things 
for  the  "la-a-ast  time."  We  all  know  the 
joys  of  last  bats,  and  strolls  at  twilight — ■ 
"friendship's  hour,"  as  the  step  song  says, — 
and  now  that  so  many  of  our  constituency 
are  of  the  motored  classes  the  radius  of  spots 
dear-to-our-heart  has  extended  considerably. 
"The  Joys  of  the  Road"  is  on  this  theme, 
likewise  a  companion  piece,  "Toys  of  the 
Road,"  which  is  about  the  so-called  "red- 
bugs"  on  which  girls  ride  about  in  and  near 
town. 

Soon  came  Mr.  McCallum's  senior  fete. 

The  white,  low-spreading  mansion's  hospitality 

And  many  lanterns'  glow. 

Garden  terraces  beneath  the  moon,  a  fountain 

Playing  on  the  sward. 

Rose  trees  and  privet, 

Lights 

On  waters  lapping  dark  and  cool, 

Notes  from  a  golden  voice  above. 

Girls, 

And  June's  first  fete. 
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The  "blues"  being  a  popular  form  of  music 
this  year,  a  number  of  verses  have  been  written 
which  could  be  sung  to  such  tunes.  There  is 
a  clever  twist  to  the  words  and  meter  of  these; 
a  freshman  version  called  "Examination 
Blues"  and  a  senior  variation,  "Commence- 
ment Blues,"  are  especially  worthy  of  note. 
They  are  better  sung  than  said,  however,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  quote. 

A  good  deal  of  colloquial  and  vernacular 
verse  in  this  anthology  seems  to  have  been 
taken  down  ballad-like  from  the  group  sing- 
ing in  the  open,  and  is  an  interesting  field  for 
research.  Careful  study  of  times  and  customs, 
for  instance,  has  proved  that  a  junior  song- 
verse,  "Can  I  get  it  now  or  must  I  hesitate?" 
was  written  about  an  object,  small,  but  evi- 
dently of  great  value  and  significance  for  at 
least  two  of  the  upper  college  classes,  a  senior 
pin!  This  ragged  poem  and  a  darkey  dialect 
verse  which  was  also  sung  by  the  juniors  the 
night  of  the  last  step  sing  to  another  modern 
syncopated  tune  have  been  two  of  the  most 
highly  appreciated  of  the  entire  collection. 

Quit  yeh,  quit  yeh,  quit  yeh  hangin'  on  to  de  steps 

An'  a-takin'  up  all  de  room. 

Ain't,  ain't,  ain't,  ain't  a  bit  ladylike 

Fo'  yeh  know  yeh '11  have  t'  give  'em  up  soon-er 

Or  later. 

Treat  us  with  some  due  respecs, 

It's  the  logical  conclusion  we'll  be  sittin'  there  nex'; 

We've  got  de  covetous  eye, 

We'd  lak  to  try 

Singin' 

Sittin'  on  de  senyeh  steps. 

This  is  a  logical  conclusion,  so  we  will 
close  our  survey  of  the  anthology  at  this  point. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  poetry  of  spring  term  may 
be  the  more  appreciated  because  of  these  few 
desultory  remarks,  for  while  we  can  all  get 
general  impressions  from  afar,  it  is  the  little 
things  that  count,  and  much  of  the  humor  and 
friendliness,  current  fad  or  beautiful  tradi- 
tion, which  mingle  to  make  up  the  many- 
sided  whole,  would  be  lacking,  were  it  not  for  a 
word  of  indication  or  reminder  now  and  then. 

H.  A.  B. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

There  is  of  course  just  one  name  for  this 
Commencement  at  Smith:  it  was  the  Fund 
Commencement.  There  never  was  and  there 
never  will  be  another  like  it,  and  the  1267 
Smith  women  who  came  back,  making  it, 
incidentally,  a  record-breaker  since  1910,  will 


never  cease  to  be  glad  that  they  came  and 
so  were  on  hand  for  the  last  splendid  spurt 
of  fund-raising  and  the  glorious  finish  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

In  outward  form  the  1920  Commencement 
was  conducted  as  usual,  but  the  whole  effect 
was  subtly  different.  The  weather  was  almost 
perfect,  the  reunion  costumes  were  as  gay  and 
becoming  as  usual,  the  seniors  did  themselves 
credit  in  their  play,  and  made  a  pretty  picture 
on  Ivy  morning,  and  a  dignified  one  at  Com- 
mencement. But  in  the  background  of  every- 
thing, or  rather  in  the  foreground,  like  an  in- 
sistent alien  accent  or  an  all-pervasive  little 
tune,  was  the  Fund. 

"How  is  the  Fund  now?"  was  the  first 
question  that  each  returning  alumna  asked 
the  minute  she  could  find  another  returned 
alumna  to  ask  it  of.  Most  of  them  asked 
rather  casually  at  first,  just  to  get  the  last 
figures;  but  as  the  days  went  on  that  same 
question,  more  and  more  insistent  and  impe- 
rious, punctuated  the  hours.  With  it  went  the 
corollary,  "How can  we  get  the  rest  in  time?" 
and  the  introspective  and  personal,  "What 
more  can  I — or  my  district — or  my  class — 
do?" — questions  which,  taken  together  and 
answered  by  all  present,  were  magically  effec- 
tive in  changing  the  answer  to  question  one 
and  piling  up  the  grand  total. 

And  so  the  people  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
focussed  this  year  were  not  the  dainty  seniors, 
— though  never  were  seniors  more  charming, 
— not  the  omnipresent,  dashing  1910  gypsies 
clinking  tambourines,  not  1900  in  becoming 
purple  hats,  nor  1919,  demure  in  modish 
green  cotton  waistcoats  camouflaging  as 
sweaters,  not  the  select  six  of  1880's  eight. 
The  pivotal  figures  at  this  Commencement 
were  a  little  group  of  tired,  busy,  persistent 
women  who  worked  and  planned  all  day  and 
far  into  the  night,  and  went  to  Commence- 
ment festivities  only  when  they  were  needed 
to  speak  for  the  Fund.  The  Central  Fund 
Committee  and  their  clerical  aides, — Smith 
and  non-Smith,  they  who  actually  sent  the 
telegrams,  wrote  the  letters,  footed  up  the 
totals  that  were  blazoned  on  blackboards  for 
the  crowds  to  see, — were  the  stars  of  the  1920 
Commencement. 

So  too,  the  strategic  centre  of  this  Com- 
mencement was  not  one  of  the  gaily  decorated 
class  headquarters  that  made  Elm  and  West 
Streets  look  so  festive,  especially  after  dark, 
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when  the  colored  lights  blazoned  out  class 
numerals;  it  was  not  John  M.  Greene  with  its 
eager,  interested  crowds,  nor  the  Alumnae 
Offices  in  College  Hall,  though  these  were 
thronged  all  day.  The  strategic  ground  of 
the  1920  Commencement  was  the  president's 
old  house,  vacated  by  Mr.  Neilson  and  his 
family  just  in  time  to  be  turned  into  an  im- 
promptu Fund  headquarters. 

The  spectacular  feature  there  was  the  Fund 
bazaar  in  the  presidential  living  room.  Here 
two  or  three  indefatigable  saleswomen — and 
when  they  were  busy  or  out  for  a  hasty, 
necessary  luncheon,  any  Smith  woman  who 
happened  to  be  around — sold  Philippine  hats 
at  a  bargain.  They  went  like  the  proverbial 
hot  cakes,  and  it  was  therefore  only  fitting 
that  Vermont's  maple  sugar  should  rival  them 
in  popular  demand.  Igoo  soap  was  another 
best-seller,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  was 
done  in  a  miscellaneous  line  of  fancy  goods  of 
Smith  manufacture. 

But  it  wasn't  the  bazaar  that  mattered 
most:  it  was  the  back  office  where  commit- 
tees conferred  and  worked,  and  only  the  ini- 
tiated dared  intrude.  It  was  the  locked  door 
behind  which  May  Hammond  and  staff 
counted  the  ducats.  On  the  lawn  outside  the 
house  a  black-board  recorded  the  totals  and 
percentages  of  class  and  district  gifts,  and  a 
Fund  clock,  below  the  time  clock  on  College 
Hall  tower,  showed  how  far  all  the  totals  and 
percentages  had  brought  us  on  the  road  to 
four  millions.  These  figures  changed  with 
such  dizzying  rapidity  that  there  was  a  per- 
fectly good  reason  for  consulting  the  clock 
frequently  and  hanging  around  the  board, 
especially  as  Marion  Evans  Stanwood  was 
generally  to  be  found  operating  on  the  same 
stretch  of  greensward.  Marion's  dangling 
Igoo  ear-rings  and  dressy  Igoo  necklace  and 
armlets  were  worth  watching,  and  so  was  the 
Igoo  idol.  Marion  didn't  want  to  take  the 
Idol  out  there  at  first;  when  a  real  genius  like 
Alice  Morgan  Wright  has  spent  four  days 
making  an  Egyptian  goddess  with  a  sleepy 
Mona  Lisa  smile — all  out  of  Igoo  soap — you 
naturally  prefer  to  keep  the  treasure  under  a 
roof,  for  fear  of  the  devastating  effects  of  rain 
or  sun. 

"Nonsense!"  scoffed  Miss  Wright.  "It 
won't  melt.  If  she'd  worked  four  days  with 
that  soap  she'd  know  more  about  it!  I  want 
publicity  for  the  Idol." 


So  after  this  the  Idol  sat  out  under  the  elms, 
the  admired  of  all  passers-by,  except  when  it 
was  being  paraded  around  campus,  the  admired 
of  all  lookers-on.  And  Marion  and  the  idol 
sold  9200  cakes  of  Igoo  soap — and  think  of  all 
the  re-orders  she  will  be  sure  to  get,  to  help  her 
out  with  the  big  addition  she  made  to  her 
pledge  in  the  name  of  Igoo. 

To  get  away  from  the  Fund  for  a  moment — 
as  most  of  us  except  the  Central  Committee 
managed  to  do,  off  and  on — to  the  ordinary 
chronology  of  Commencement,  the  senior  play 
as  usual,  comes  first:  the  third  "Merchant 
of  Venice"  to  hold  the  boards  on  a  similar 
occasion.  Mr.  Eliot  of  the  Spoken  English 
department  coached  it,  as  he  did  "The  Yellow 
Jacket"  last  year.  The  acting  was  a  bit  less 
finished  and  professional  than  under  Mr. 
Young,  but  the  scenery  was  very  lovely  in 
the  modern  way,  the  costumes — particularly 
the  men's  costumes — took  advantage  of  the 
present  easy  convention  in  such  matters,  the 
action  moved  rapidly  and  was  full  of  grace 
and  freshness,  and  the  original  music  for  en- 
tr'actes and  carnival  scenes  was  very  charming. 

The  august  president  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation found  Fund  associations  even  in  the 
senior  play.  "Shylock's  dream  of  money 
bags,"  she  told  the  Alumnae  Assembly, 
"struck  a  very  sympathetic  chord  in  one 
who  has  been  watching  an  adding  machine 
all  day  for  five  days." 

Saturday  morning's  chapel  made  no  pre- 
tence at  getting  away  from  the  Fund.  Presi- 
dent Neilson  began  his  speech  by  recounting 
the  heavy  losses  we  have  met  with  this  year: 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Clark  in  whom  was  "no 
stronger  passion  than  the  welfare  of  Smith 
College";  Professor  Stoddard,  who  held  the 
faculty  record  for  service  and  in  whose  honor, 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  trustees,  Chemis- 
try Hall  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Stoddard 
Hall;  Professor  Emerick,  "whose  shrewd 
judgment  and  extraordinary  fair-mindedness 
will  long  be  missed."  The  most  notable 
event  of  the  college  year  he  declared  to  have 
been  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  student 
government,  and  next  to  that  the  full  intro- 
duction of  the  new  system  of  entrance  exami- 
nations. The  Infirmary,  he  said,  has  already 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the  College. 
Gifts  received  during  the  year  include  more 
equipment  for  the  Infirmary;  etchings,  paint- 
ings and  objects  of  art  presented  to  the  Hillyer 
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Gallery  by  Professor  Tryon,  the  late  Mr.  C.  L. 
Freer,  and  Col.  Walter  Scott;  and  three  new 
scholarships:  the  Hazel  E.  Edgerly  scholar- 
ship in  history,  of  $500;  the  Christina  Rounds 
scholarship  of  $5000  given  by  alumnae  of  the 
Rounds  School,  and  the  Augusta  Corbin 
scholarship  of  $5000  given  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Chick  Foss  of  1905,  in  memory  of  her  mother. 
All  this,  to  the  alumnae  mind,  was  merely 
routine  business,  interesting  and  important, 
but  preliminary  to  what  they  were  listening 
for.  Now  came  the  real  thing.  Said  the 
President: 

"The  real  event  of  the  academic  year  has 
been  the  campaign  fund:  the  most  educating 
influence  which  Smith  College  has  ever  un- 
dergone, educating  undergraduates,  alumnae, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  American  nation,  in  the 
dignity  of  education  and  the  needs  of  this 
college.  Meanwhile  our  need  has  increased, 
and  the  value  of  contributions  has  for  the 
moment  been  cut  in  two.  Also,  the  general 
educational  campaign,  of  which  our  emphasis 
upon  the  straits  of  our  institution  and  the 
value  of  our  graduates  has  been  a  part,  has 
succeeded  only  too  well.  School  boards  have 
raised  their  appropriations,  legislatures  have 
voted  more  money,  state  institutions  have 
conducted  local  campaigns  for  increased  en- 
dowments. In  one  or  two  of  our  brother  in- 
stitutions salaries  have  risen  so  high  that  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  having 
helped  with  their  propaganda.  Even  with  our 
contemplated  raised  rates  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  teachers;  all  the  advance  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  is  needed  to  enable  us  to 
compete  as  favorably  as  before  with  other 
institutions.  All  our  traditions  of  careful 
management,  all  the  shrewdness  we  can  com- 
mand, will  be  needed  to  enable  us  to  hold  our 
own  with  our  contemporaries  in  the  quality  of 
our  staff.  We  must  have  the  total  that  the 
alumnae  are  trying  to  give  us." 

President  Neilson  went  on  to  speak  of 
picturesque  or  notable  details  of  the  cam- 
paign: the  rupees  that  have  come  from  India, 
the  Canadian  bonds,  the  Philippine  quota 
oversubscribed  by  the  sale  of  Philippine  hats, 
$2000  sent  by  the  eighteen  Smith  women  in 
China,  and  $235  from  Japan,  Hawaii's  com- 
pleted quota,  Porto  Rico  with  a  100  per  cent 
record.  Coming  nearer  home,  he  compli- 
mented Winchester,  which  went  over  the  top 
on  the  day  the  drive  opened,  Minneapolis, 
the  first  main  district  to  get  its  quota — and 
$20,000  over, — -Western  Massachusetts  with 
455  alumnae,  and  an  86  per  cent  subscription 
of  $148,000  to  meet  a  quota  of  $140,000, 
$72,000    of    which    came    from    Hampshire 


County  and  $37,000  from  the  business  men 
and  women  of  Northampton.  He  spoke  of 
the  undergraduate  total  of  $40,900,  and  of 
the  splendid  alumnae  percentage  of  77, — now 
raised  above  80, — while  the  men's  colleges 
have  found  it  difficult  to  reach  50  per  cent. 
And  finally  he  gave  the  total:  $3,119,794. 
"  But  we  have  now  begun  to  cut  at  the  other 
end,"  he  said. 

That  introduces  the  sporting  element  into 
the  contest.  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Morrow  has 
promised  the  last  $50,000,  provided  the  rest 
of  the  four  millions  is  pledged  by  Tuesday 
noon.  ...  I  have  come  this  year  to  be- 
lieve in  impossible  things.  I  had  thought  we 
were  in  for  four  years'  steady  grind  before  the 
Fund  would  be  raised.  But  now  the  end  is  in 
sight.  We  want  the  rest  of  that  money  now\ 
We  want  to  know  where  it  is  coming  from  be- 
fore the  class  of  1920  leaves  town.  It  will  be  a 
much  less  painful  operatiqn  to  do  it  quick  and 
have  it  over. 

The  rest  of  Commencement  Saturday  is 
normally  devoted  to  the  Students'  Aid  Society, 
to  Council  and  committee  meetings,  or  to 
leisurely  wandering  around  the  campus  and 
the  country  in  congenial  company.  After 
that  "keynote  speech,"  with  its  inspiring  com- 
bination of  proud  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Smith  alumnae  energy  and  devotion  to  achieve 
the  impossible  and  the  bait  of  that  $50,000 
prize  dangled  before  us,  the  rest  of  Saturday 
was  devoted,  naturally,  to  Fund  conferences — 
and  to  pledges.  District  representatives  and 
class  secretaries  consulted  such  of  their  con- 
stituents as  were  present,  revised  their  plans 
to  suit  the  emergency — and  wrote  or  wired 
for  more  money  from  absentees  and  from  the 
P.  D's  they  had  already  attacked  without 
results,  or  had  deferred  attacking  until  some 
propitious  moment.  Districts  whose  chair- 
men were  not  here,  undaunted,  took  unto 
themselves  impromptu  emergency  heads,  and 
wrote  or  wired  as  above. 

By  afternoon,  when  the  Council  met,  the 
grand  total  read  $3,185,358,  not  counting  Mr. 
Morrow's  gift.  This  sum  Mrs.  Andrews  re- 
ported as  coming  from  11,340  pledges:  5742 
alumnae,  1594  non-graduates,  3629  persons 
not  connected  with  the  College,  and  375  mis- 
cellaneous subscriptions.  As  significant  as 
the  big  alumnae  percentage,  and  a  high  trib- 
ute to  campaign  methods  of  making  Smith 
widely  known  and  appreciated,  is  that  num- 
ber of  3629  outside  donors.     Before  this  cam- 
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paign  Smith  has,  in  the  44  years  of  her  exist- 
ence, had  gifts  from  some  300  such  persons. 

A  formal  record  of  the  Council  meeting  will 
be  found  on  page  314.  Miss  Emerson's  war 
service  report,  there  briefly  referred  to,  is 
amplified  here  in  the  statement  from  her, 
Miss  Chapin,  and  Miss  Hill,  beginning  on 
page  266.  The  report  for  the  Summer  School 
showed  gratifying  prospects:  an  enrollment 
at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  first  war  sum- 
mer, a  greatly  increased  popular  interest  in 
psychiatric  training,  a  demand  from  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Bureau,  through  the  Red  Cross, 
for  over  a  hundred  trained  psychiatric  social 
workers  to  staff  the  psychopathic  sections  of 
the  government  hospitals,  where  there  are 
now  50,000  ex-service  men  under  treatment 
for  nervous  diseases,  with  prospects,  not  of  a 
diminution  of  the  number,  but  of  a  consider- 
able increase. 

Miss  Haynes's  report  on  class  organization 
for  the  Fund  showed  how  well  the  foundations 
had  been  laid  for  the  astonishing  jump  in 
class  donations  which  the  next  few  days  were 
to  show.  Altogether,  it  seems  to  be  assured 
that  in  every  Smith  fund-raising  classes  as 
well  as  districts  must  have  a  part.  It  may 
not  be  the  logical  arrangement,  but  it  works! 

Mrs.  Morrow,  who  presided  at  this  meeting, 
assured  the  Council  that  Mrs.  Andrews'  fig- 
ures, while  conservative,  were  actual  results 
to  date.  "We  are  not  holding  back  any  big 
gifts,"  she  said.  "If  we  get  the  four  millions 
this  week  it  will  not  be  by  a  miracle,  but  by 
your  efforts." 

That  evening  was  given  up  to  frivolity. 
Seventy-six  sang  on  the  Library  steps,  and  the 
Igoo  Queen  brought  the  Idol  down  there  in  a 
cart,  escorted  by  a  wonderful  green  dodo 
bird,  which  danced  with  reckless  abandon  to 
the  tune  of  the  Igoo  song.  Seventy-six 
learned  the  Igoo  song  and  the  Igoo  cheer, 
and  sang  and  cheered  and  bought  soap  till 
dark — which  is  fairly  late  in  Northampton 
this  spring. 

But  it  was  much  after  dark — really  very  late 
indeed  by  any  clock — when  those  of  us  who 
were  anywhere  near  Main  or  Elm  Streets 
were  roused  by  a  fearful  din.  Was  it  a  fire? 
Or  had  somebody  given  the  four  millions? 
Then  we  remembered  that  besides  Commence- 
ment a  convention  was  going  on  in  Chicago. 
Obviously  Governor  Coolidge  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  something  and  his  native  town  was 


celebrating.  Tuesday,  at  a  more  seemly 
afternoon  hour,  they  celebrated  again  to  wel- 
come the  Governor  home,  Smith  College  being 
duly  represented  in  the  escorting  procession. 

Sunday  was  a  dark,  half  rainy  day,  but  it 
didn't  rain  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
"bats"  of  the  younger  classes,  and  the  older 
ones  all  found  welcoming  firesides  to  which  to 
transfer  their  gatherings.  Organ  Vespers  in 
the  evening  was  crowded  as  usual.  The  choir, 
conducted  in  one  number  by  Mr.  Gorokhoff, 
Miss  Dale,  a  harpist,  and  a  string  quartette 
added  variety  to  Mr.  Moog's  beautiful  organ 
program. 

Perhaps  the  Sunday  weather  was  psycho- 
logically good  for  the  Fund.  The  result  was 
still  very  much  in  doubt.  The  tendency  that 
the  rain  exerted  towards  pessimism  may 
have  produced  some  serious  thinking  over 
ways  and  means,  and  the  happy  reaction, 
when  Monday  morning  dawned  a  perfect  Ivy 
Day,  certainly  gave  everybody  second  wind. 

The  alumnae  procession  brought  out  every 
one,  even  the  harassed  Central  Committee. 
Eighty,  at  the  head  of  the  reuniting  classes, 
looked  very  domestic  and  useful  in  blue  aprons 
and  sunbonnets — -they  were  before  the  days 
of  the  four  rotating  colors.  Next  came  '85, 
gay  in  yellow,  '90  with  their  historic  "copper- 
and-cream"  rosettes,  '95,  with  their  equally 
famous  green  hoods  and  parasols.  The  long 
line  of  1900's,  wearing  wide  straw  hats  em- 
broidered in  the  latest  mode  in  purple  wool, 
was  shaded  here  and  there  by  mammoth 
purple  umbrellas.  "Bring  your  own  black 
hat  from  home,"  was  the  thrifty  advice  be- 
hind 1905's  thrift  costume.  Their  yellow  para- 
sols were  resurrected  from  five  years  ago,  so 
the  only  new  things  about  their  very  natty 
costume  were  the  big  yellow  pompons  on 
their  hats  and  their  '05  pins.  A  class  baby 
headed  1910's  scarlet  line  of  gypsies,  and 
1915's  green  one.  Nineteen-fifteen  wore  eton 
coats  and  tarn  o'shanters,  with  a  dashing 
yellow  sash  to  add  variety.  The  yellow  ruffles 
of  1917,  and  1919,  very  up-to-date  in  green 
"sweaters"  and  carrying  very  dashing  signs', 
brought  up  the  rear. 

President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  reviewed  the 
line  from  the  back  steps  of  College  Hall, 
where  they  were  almost  overwhelmed  by 
trophies  from  admiring  classes.  President 
Seelye  was  opposite,  in  a  window  of  Seelye 
Hall,  and  later  walked,  as  usual,  down  the 
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alumnae  lines  formed  to  see  him — and  the 
Ivy  procession — pass  by. 

And  then  came  the  Alumnae  Meeting — for 
formal  proceedings  see  page  314,  and  for  in- 
formation about  the  A.  C.  A.  club  house, 
which  was  reported  upon  by  Mrs.  Parsons, 
see  page  263.  What  everybody  wanted,  of 
course,  after  the  hiatus  of  Sunday  when  there 
had  been  no  new  answers  to  question  num- 
ber one,  was  a  report  from  Mrs.  Andrews. 
Finally  Mrs.  Morrow  let  us  have  it. 

"There  are  two  more  routine  reports  to 
come  later,"  she  explained.  But  they  never 
came.  Mrs.  Andrews  had  hardly  stopped 
speaking  when  Edith  Scott  Magna  addressed 
the  chair.  "  I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  money 
now,"  she  said.  "  I  add  $1000  to  my  pledge." 
Somebody  else  rose,  and  then  somebody  else, 
and  Mrs.  Morrow  gracefully  submitted  to  the 
inevitable,  only  asking  that  nobody  should 
feel  obliged  to  give  more  at  this  time.  "You 
have  all  done  enough!"  she  said,  with  a  sin- 
cerity and  graciousness  that  added  zest  to  the 
pledging. 

Fourteen  thousands  were  given  very 
quickly,  and  then  Ethelyn  McKinney  '95 
offered  a  bonus  of  $3000  if  the  total  raised 
from  the  floor  was  $22,000.  Five  hundred 
dollars  was  pledged,  then  twos,  then  hundreds, 
fifties, — in  memory  of  class-mates,  for  1928 
daughters  and  nieces,  for  somebody's  cow,  and 
somebody's  else  dog.  The  tambourines  of 
1910  tinkled  applause  to  everything,  and  the 
1 910  gypsies  pledged  so  fast  that  Muriel 
Haynes,  at  the  blackboard  writing  it  all  down, 
just  couldn't  keep  the  pace.  Over  $32,000 
was  the  result  of  that  meeting. 

All  day  answers  to  letters  and  telegrams 
poured  in,  and  by  Monday  night  the  Cam- 
paign clock  showed  just  $172,000  left  to  raise, 
if  it  could  be  done  by  Tuesday.  And  as  there 
was  not,  for  most  of  us,  anything  more  that 
we  could  think  of  to  do  for  the  Fund,  we  re- 
laxed again  and  enjoyed  life. 

Mrs.  Neilson  was  informally  at  home  in  her 
new  house  on  Monday  afternoon,  to  all  the 
alumnae  who  wanted  to  see  her  and  it — which 
naturally  resulted  in  her  having  several  hun- 
dred callers.  They  enjoyed  the  view  from  the 
terrace,  admired  the  blue  tile  floor  in  the  din- 
ing room,  found  the  big  reception  hall,  with 
its  Italian  oak  furnishings,  presidentially  im- 
pressive, and  the  green-walled  living  room 
delightfully  restful  and  home-like.    The  house 


had  been  occupied  only  a  little  more  than  a 
week,  and  the  workmen  were  not  out  on  Sat- 
urday. Yet  by  Monday  the  house  was  a 
home.  The  same  sort  of  miracle  has  been 
worked  on  the  grounds  by  Mr.  Downer,  who 
has  done  a  wonderful  piece  of  planting  there. 
Indeed,  we  heard  nothing  but  approval  ex- 
pressed of  the  new  house  and  its  setting. 

The  annual  picnic  supper  of  1 776  took  place 
as  usual  Monday  night  at  Allen  Field.  Four 
small  daughters  of  1776,  in  plaidies,  took 
collections  for  arm-bands,  ice-cream  cones, 
and  lemonade  for  the  Fund,  and  the  president 
auctioned  off  a  jade  and  amber  necklace,  espe- 
cially sent  from  China.  After  she  had  made 
another  of  her  delightful  essays  at  teaching 
us  "the  songs  we  do  not  know,"  we  marched 
to  the  Students'  Building  to  sing  them.  The 
space  by  the  steps  was  already  packed  full, 
but  there  is  always  room  in  front  for  '76. 
Accordingly  we  rested  our  tired  footies  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  steps,  sang  our  songs,  and  the 
Igoo  song  (by  request),  and  watched  our  gifted 
president  auction  off  a  letter  from  Pershing 
for  the  Fund.  And  then,  according  to  mood, 
we  sauntered  with  the  crowd,  enjoying  the 
lights  and  the  music  and  the  "jists,"  or  made 
ourselves  beautiful  and  went  to  the  President's 
reception,  for  which  the  Library  had  been 
made  unbelievably  beautiful,  with  masses  of 
pink  blossoms  everywhere,  and  pretty  seniors 
in  flower-like  frocks  showing  off  their  favorite 
faculty  to  their  doting  families. 

Tuesday  morning — and  had  we  got  the 
Fund?  The  official  figures  showed  $119,000 
still  lacking.  The  morning  began  with  a  good 
omen.  An  alumna  strolling  by  the  president's 
old  house  before  office  hours  was  hailed  by  a 
strange  man.  "Anybody  taking  contributions 
to  your  fund?"  he  asked.  "The  office  door's 
locked." 

"  I'll  take  it,"  said  she. 

"How  small  contributions  do  you  accept?" 
asked  the  man. 

"Oh,  anything,"  said  the  girl  politely, 
"even   to  pennies." 

"I  can  do  better  than  that,"  he  said,  and 
gave  her  ten  dollars. 

She  thanked  him  and  wrote  a  receipt. 

"Well,  aren't  you  going  to  take  the  rest?" 
he  demanded,  noting  the  amount  she  had 
credited  to  him. 

The  ten  dollar  bill  was  a  payment  on  a  five 
thousand  dollar  pledge. 
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Other  miraculous  things  were  happening  in 
the  matter  of  potential  donations  turned  real. 
At  one  o'clock  the  official  deficit  was  still  up 
in  the  nineties,  but  a  Central  Committee 
woman,  who  had  spent  the  morning  in  the 
Fund  office  instead  of  going  to  Commence- 
ment, whispered  a  confidential, ' '  They  thought 
when  I  left  for  lunch  that  they'd  got  down  to 
the  last  $40,000.  Now  don't  quote  that. 
They're  still  adding  and  checking. "- 

The  chief  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to  detect 
duplications  between  new  district  totals  and 
new  class  totals,  so  as  not  to  count  the  same 
money  twice. 

And  finally  it  was  time  for  the  Assembly, 
and  nobody  knew  about  the  Fund.  Mrs. 
Morrow  looked  sober;  you  could  argue  from 
that  to  defeat.  Mrs.  Parsons,  also  on  the 
platform,  was  smiling;  you  could  argue  from 
that  to  victory.  Mrs.  Andrews,  Mrs.  God- 
dard,  and  Miss  Haynes  spent  most  of  their 
time  behind  the  scenes,  confirming  real  behind 
apparent  uncertainty. 

The  Assembly  is  always  entertaining,  even 
entertaining  enough  to  hold  attention  up  to 
the  delayed  grand  climax,  which,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Morrow's  gambling  chance,  was  bound  to 
come  during  the  meeting,  even  if  it  had  to  be 
an  anti-climax. 

Mrs.  Morrow  gave  a  gracious  welcome  to 
1920,  who  had  joined  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion 100  per  cent  strong,  and  a  gay  one  to 
haughty  1776,  who  insist  that  our  Scotch  pres- 
ident was  chosen  because  of  their  plaids. 
"  No  two  Commencements  at  Smith  are  alike," 
she  went  on. 

We  have  had  war  commencements,  and  last 
year  a  peace  commencement,  and  now  we  are 
having  a  Fund  Commencement.  One  com- 
mencement differs  from  another  Commence- 
ment in  joy,  excitement,  and  fatigue.  I  can 
say  from  my  own  experience  that  the  excite- 
ment and  fatigue  of  a  Fund  Commencement 
exceeds  that  of  all  others.  This  is  a  Fund 
Commencement.  We  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Like  old  Shylock,  we  dream  of  the  money 
bags.  I  have  dreamed  of  money  this  winter, 
and  now  I  find  I  cannot  make  a  proper  speech 
without  an  adding  machine.  The  campaign 
committee  will  not  tell  you,  and  so  I  have  to 
tell  you  myself,  that  I  am  better  at  adding 
than  any  member  of  that  committee.  When 
I  add  up  a  column  of  figures,  some  cruel  per- 
son, like  Mrs.  Andrews  or  Mrs.  Goddard, 
points  her  finger  at  my  total  and  says,  "Where 
did  you  get  that  five?  It's  a  three  with  us." 
I  say  "It  is  a  three,  but  I  put  it  up  to  five 
because  I  always  count  in  round  numbers." 


I  am  not  ashamed  of  round  numbers.  A 
round  number  is  the  number  we  have  almost 
reached.  It  is  the  touch  of  the  ideal  in  high 
finance  that  we  could  not  have  lived  without 
this  winter. 

To  set  your  minds  at  rest  about  the  final 
total,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  the  figure-head, 
but  the  head  for  figures  is  in  the  other  room, 
and  when  she  gets  the  total  it  will  be  right. 
Meanwhile,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  campaign  we  have  been 
carrying  on  this  winter.  We  have  not  merely 
been  raising  money.  What  we  really  have 
raised  and  tested  is  education.  I  have  seen 
the  Smith  alumnae  in  action,  using  the  most 
chaste  English  to  persuade  reluctant  givers, 
trying  out  scientific  methods  upon  others' 
bank  accounts,  applying  the  rules  of  psychol- 
ogy to  the  public  mind.  It  has  been  a  strain 
on  education  and  a  greater  strain  on  moral 
character.  The  alumnae  of  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  have  stood  it  well.  They  have 
persevered  under  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  They 
have  been  generous,  cheerful,  patient,  mag- 
nanimous.    They  have  had  faith. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  round 
number  reunion  year,  Mrs.  Morrow  called  on 
the  first  round  number,  1880,  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  platform.  Mary  Locke 
was  '8o's  spokesman.     She  said  in  part: 

The  class  of  1880  is  unique;  it  enjoys  a  dis- 
tinction which  no  other  class  past,  present,  or 
to  come,  may  hope  to  attain.  It  is  the  small- 
est class  that  has  ever  graduated  from  Smith 
College.  ...  In  our  day  it  was  consid- 
ered "strong-minded"  to  go  to  college.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  came,  bold  pioneers,  intent  on  dis- 
covering an  unknown  world.  Those  who  now 
come  by  hundreds,  taking  college  as  a  matter 
of  course,  may  well  envy  us  the  thrill  with 
which  we  first  entered  College  Hall  and  found 
the  college  our  own.  The  course  of  study  at 
that  time  was  the  most  inviting  offered  in  any 
woman's  college, — so  much  so  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  for  two  years,  while  earn  ng 
the  wherewithal  to  carry  her  through,  kept  a 
complete  copy  of  it  in  neat  manuscript  within 
the  case  of  her  watch,  where  she  could  fondly 
gaze  on  it  as  on  the  face  of  her  best  beloved. 

In  the  founding  of  college  institutions 
which  have  lived  after  us,  we,  though  so  young 
and  small,  have  had  some  share.  It  was  1880 
that  had  the  first  class  supper,  with  their  own 
class  poem  and  class  song.  At  our  first  an- 
nual reunion  in  1881  we  drew  up  the  constitu- 
tion for  an  alumnae  association  and  invited 
'81  to  join  us  in  founding  it.  We  certainly 
passed  on  something  then! 

Our  class  is  strong  on  percentages.  We 
are  100  per  cent  life  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  and  100  per  cent  of  us  are  donors 
to  the  Fund. 

More  than  one-third  of  our  nine  members 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  College, 
and  fully  one-third,  the  largest  proportion  of 
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any  college  class,  officially  connected  with  it. 
Netta  Higbee,  living  at  the  very  gates,  has 
been  counselor  and  friend  to  members  of  suc- 
cessive classes  from  1886  to  1920.  Josephine 
Clark  is  another  to  be  long  remembered  for 
her  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  for  her  work 
in  developing  the  Smith  College  Library,  of 
which  she  was  in  charge  from  1907  to  1919. 
Ella  Eaton  was  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  from  1881  to  1890,  and 
Justina  Robinson  Hill  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
college  from  1900  to  1906.  Justina  Hill  is  the 
only  member  of  the  class  whom  we  have  lost 
by  death.  In  recognition  of  her  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  college  and  in 
loving  memory  we  now  offer  to  the  Four 
Million  Dollar  Fund  a  class  gift  of  $100.  We 
only  wish  that  the  size  of  our  gift  might  be  in 
proportion  to  her  worth. 

"We  have  a  number  of  surprises  to-day," 
said  Mrs.  Morrow,  when  Miss  Locke  had 
finished,  "so  I  will  not  hold  back  the  surprise 
of  the  cup.  The  class  of  '80,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  75  per  cent  has  won  the  cup." 

After  due  applause,  the  other  class  per- 
centages were  read,  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

1919 44-9 

1900 43-6 

1905 43-2 

1910 43-2 

1885 37.8 

1890 35.8 

1917 3i  -4 

1915 28.2 

Josephine  Natt  spoke  for  '85 — "young  in 
heart,  if  youth  may  be  measured  by  our 
loyalty  toward,  our  enthusiasm  for,  and  our 
gratitude,  love,  and  devotion  to  Smith  Col- 
lege." The  class  of  '85  has  36  living  members, 
of  whom  88  per  cent  contributed  to  the  Fund, 
pledging  $11,665.  In  response  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
row's invitation,  '85  sang  most  effectively. 

Ellen  Holt,  wearing  the  dress  in  which  she 
appeared  at  the  President's  reception  of  her 
senior  year,  spoke  for  1890.  The  dress  got  a 
round  of  applause,  and  so  did  '90's  splendid 
total  of  $52,572.50.  Of  this,  $500  was  a  spe- 
cial class  gift  "in  memory  of  Thurston  Elmer 
Wood,  a  son  of  1890,  who  gave  his  life  at 
Soissons  in  July,  1918." 

It  was  a  member  of  her  class,  Miss  Holt 
pointed  out,  who  wrote  the  words  of  "Fair 
Smith,"  and  that  in  spite  of  the  dire  confusion 
due  to  building  projects  that  pervaded  the 
campus  and  its  neighborhood  during  their 
senior  year.     Keeping  up  this  really  musical 


tradition,  '90  had  a  song  ready  and  sang  it 
with  zest. 

"I  should  like  to  prolong  this  moment," 
said  Mrs.  Morrow,  looking  down  on  the 
round-number  classes.  "For  as  I  stand  here, 
I  realize  the  ambition  of  years.  I,  a  member 
of  the  class  of  '96,  am  looking  down  on  the 
class  of  '95.  It  has  never  happened  before, 
and  may  never  happen  again." 

Amey  Aldrich  spoke  for  1895.  Five  years 
ago,  she  said,  the  class  voted  to  raise  $5000  as 
its  next  reunion  gift.  Now,  "no  richer  but 
wiser  about  the  needs  of  the  College,"  they 
are  giving  $76,765.95.  "Of  146  members  145 
have  given  enthusiastically.  One  cannot  be 
found;  I  am  sorry  for  her  when  we  do  find 
her."  The  gifts,  Miss  Aldrich  explained, 
range  from  a  dollar,  bounty  on  four  wood- 
chucks,  to  a  $20,000  pledge. 

Caroline  Marmon  Fesler,  1900's  spokesman, 
announced  that  she  would  confine  herself  "to 
the  simple  statement  that  our  class  gift  is 
$200,000." 

"Cheer,  cheer,  our  gift's  right  here!" 

admonished  the  class  song,  but  the  Assembly 
needed  no  such  hint;  it  cheered  both  before 
the  song  and  after  it.  This  gift  represents  an 
88  per  cent  contribution  of  1900's  member- 
ship. 

Ruth  Johnson  Campion  reported  for  the 
fifteen  year  class,  1905.  "Since  our  arrival  in 
Northampton,"  she  explained,  "we  have  been 
frequently  told  that  the  fifteenth  reunion 
class  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring:  that  we  come  in  the  hopeless  middle. 
We  are  not  among  the  oldest  living  graduates 
whose  graceful  maturity  adorns  the  campus 
during  commencement,  nor  are  we  among 
those  who  bring  with  them  the  roses  of  youth, 
strong  in  numbers  and  with  voices  of  undimin- 
ished enthusiasm.  But  far  from  considering 
this  position  in  the  middle  years  a  disadvan- 
tage, we  hope  to  prove  that  we  combine  the 
fervent  interest  that  we  had  as  young  grad- 
uates with  all  the  deepened  loyalty  of  mellow 
years.  .  .  .  We  have  to  report  1 78  pledges 
from  197  graduates,  making  a  percentage 
of  90,  and  31  from  42  non-graduates,  a 
percentage  of  73;  our  total  for  the  Fund  is 
$58,000." 

The  song  that  1905  sang  was,  like  most  1920 
Smith  music,  a  Fund  song,  and  because  it  was 
so    popular,   and    therefore   demanded    and 
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sung  upon  all  possible  occasions,  we  quote  it 
here. 

Four  million  dollars  Smith  College  did  demand. 

Up  rose  the  alumnae  from  o'er  all  the  land, 

They  turned  their  pockets   inside  out,  they  sacrificed 

with  glee, 
And  they  raised  a  million  dollars  and  then  there  were 

three. 

Three  million  dollars  waiting  to  be  raised. 

They  found  potential  donors,  the  Lord  be  praised! 

They  argued  and  they  blandished  and  when  they  were 

through 
They  had  another  million  and  then  there  were  two. 

Two  million  dollars,  not  so  full  of  hope, 

Some  sold  sandwiches  and  some  sold  soap. 

Hats  and  bags  and  sweaters,  working  all  like  fun. 

They  raised  another  million  and  then  there  was  one. 

One  million  dollars  waiting  all  alone, 
Hanging  round  our  necks  as  heavy  as  a  stone. 
But  they  all  got  together  before  the  set  of  sun. 
And  they  raised  the  million  dollars  and  then  they  were 
done! 

The  1910  gypsies  sent  Helen  Jones  to  the 
platform.  "In  honor  of  President  Seelye," 
she  said,  "who  left  the  college  with  us,  1910 
asks  that  her  contribution  be  recorded  as  the 
'  President  Seelye  Loyalty  Gift.'  No  limited 
sum  could  completely  express  our  love  and 
our  appreciation,  but  the  bank  of  affection 
and  the  bank  of  coin  are  very  different.  So 
1910  reports,  with  confidence  of  further  in- 
crease, a  total  of  $128,481.77." 

Spontaneously  1910  burst  into  its  song  in 
honor  of  President  Seelye,  "loyal,  kind,  and 
true."  And  then  President  Seelye  rose  from 
his  place  on  the  platform  and  came  forward  to 
acknowledge  his  class's  tribute  and  the  As- 
sembly's tumult  of  applause  with  a  courtly 
bow.  Now  for  the  first  time  everybody  un- 
derstood the  peculiar  enthusiasm  for  Smith 
and  the  Fund  that  1910  had  shown  all  through 
Commencement;  it  was  because  they  were 
President  Seelye's  class. 

Eleanor  Park  spoke  for  191 5.     She  said: 

"  1915's  proudest  achievement  in  regard  to 
the  Fund  is  the  $100  which  it  earned  by  the 
parade  sign  '  The  better  the  day  the  better  the 
deed — give  it  to-Morrow,'  for  which  Mrs. 
Morrow  gave  $100  to  the  Fund  in  the  name 

of  1915. 

"  1915's  total  contribution  to  the  Four  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Fund  amounts  to  $41,261.35, 
given  by  86  per  cent  of  the  class." 

Again  there  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
song,  this  time  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Morrow — 
who  was  so  busy  reading  telegrams  that  she 


didn't  at  first  realize  she  was  being  sung  to. 
And  then  the  Assembly  insisted  upon  having 
another  song  from  191 5 — the  one  they  had 
been  singing,  to  the  tune  of  "Old  MacDonald 
had  a  Farm,"  to  many  appreciative  audiences. 
The  words  give  a  very  faint  impression  of  the 
performance,  but  here  they  are: 

Smith  College  wants  to  raise  a  fund, 

Millions,  two — three — four. 

To  pay  the  profs,  and  house  the  kids — 

We  need  the  money  sore. 

With  a  check-check  here, 

A  check-check  there, 

Here  a  check,  there  a  check, 

Everywhere  a  check-check — 

Smith  College  wants  to  raise  a  fund — 

Millions,  two — three — four. 

Potential  donors  love  to  give 

Their  thousands  by  the  score. 

We  send  them  ads  and  literatoor 

But  they  only  give  the  more. 

With  a  donor-donor  here, 

A  donor-donor  there, 

Here  a  donor,  there  a  donor. 

Everywhere  a  donor-donor — 

A  check-check  here,  a  check-check  there, 

Here  a  check,  there  a  check, 

Everywhere  a  check-check — 

Potential  donors  love  to  give 

Their  thousands  by  the  score. 

Alumnae  ask  if  they  may  give 
Their  nickles,  two — three — four. 
They  say  they  simply  have  to  live 
Or  they'd  have  given  more. 
With  a  nickle-nickle  here, 
A  nickle-nickle  there, 
Here  a  nickle,  there  a  nickle, 
Everywhere  a  nickle-nickle — ■ 
With  a  check-check  here — etc., 
With  a  donor-donor  here — etc.. 
Alumnae  ask  if  they  may  give 
Their  nickles,  two — three — four. 

So  when  the  fund  has  reached  its  goal 
Of  millions,  two — three — four, 
Our  profs  will  get  a  living  wage, 
We'll  have  our  dorms  galore. 
With  a  dormitory  here  (gesture), 
A  dormitory  there, 
Here  a  dormi — there  a  dormi, 
Everywhere  a  dormitory — 
With  a  check-check,  here — etc., 
With  a  donor-donor  here — etc., 
Smith  College  wants  to  raise  a  fund — 
Millions,  two — three — four. 

Ethel  Davison,  speaking  for  1917,  an- 
nounced quite  frankly  that  High  Authorities 
had  told  her  to  brag — that  that  was  what  her 
speech  was  for.  And  so  she  bragged  of  the 
good  looks  of  her  class  and  of  its  stupidity,  in 
spite  of  which  they  had  done  much,  which 
was  therefore  all  the  more  to  their  credit. 
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Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  class  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund,  raising  a  total  of  $4 1 ,764. 
"We  are  sorry  it  is  not  more,"  she  concluded, 
"but  we  have  not  had  much  time  to  earn 
money,  and  and  neither  have  our  husbands." 

Dorothy  Scarritt  of  1919  declared  that 
Smith  commencements  might  be  "simple, 
sane,  and  normal,"  but  reunions  were  better 
characterized  as  "chaos,  riot,  and  delirium." 
"It  makes  us  feel  happy  and  humble,"  she 
said,  "to  be  counted  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion— a  world  in  itself  for  opportunity  and 
courage."  The  class's  contribution,  from  78 
per  cent,  was  announced  as  $53,776,  including 
a  $2000  memorial  to  those  whom  the  class  has 
lost. 

And  finally  came  1920,  with  the  cheering 
announcement,  that,  no  longer  undergrad- 
uates, though  they  had  contributed  to  the 
undergraduate  drive  in  February,  they  now 
pledged  their  class  to  $50,000  more — and  this 
in  addition  to  payments  they  are  making  on  a 
$40,000  insurance,  to  mature  at  their  twenty- 
fifth  reunion. 

And  then  they  sang  a  fund  song,  the  tenor  of 
which  was  deep  regret  that  1920  could  never 
"swim  in  that  pool!" 

Miss  Haynes  reported  for  the  classes  not 
holding  reunions.  We  are  not  going  to  quote 
her  totals  and  percentages,  for  they  were  in 
many  cases  made  up  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, and  by  this  time  some  of  them  would  be 
very  much  behind  actual  figures. 

Mrs.  Goddard,  speaking  for  the  district  or- 
ganization, said,  "I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
who  has  worked  hardest,  because  I  can't. 
But  I  can  tell  who  is  over  the  top  and  that 
certainly  means  hard  work."  The  districts 
that  had  raised  their  quotas  on  or  before 
June  15  were  Worcester,  Minnesota,  Maine, 
Boston,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Rochester, 
and  Toledo.  Those  reporting  their  quotas 
pledged  but  not  raised  were:  Bridgeport, 
Columbus,  Fitchburg,  Hartford,  Southern 
California,  and  Western  Massachusetts.  A 
100  per  cent  alumnae  subscription  was 
reported  from  Berkshire,  Bridgeport,  China, 
Hawaii,  Kansas  City,  Merrimac  Valley, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Haven,  Oklahoma, 
Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Rochester,  and 
Toledo,  while  Eastern  Connecticut,  Merri- 
mac Valley,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Philippines  have  a  perfect  percentage  of  non- 
graduates. 


Though  Mrs.  Goddard  had  been  adver- 
tised by  Mrs.  Morrow  as  having  a  head  for 
figures,  she  gave  no  total.  This,  Mrs.  Mor- 
row suggested,  was  because  they  would  not 
let  her  go  out  and  help  add. 

And  next  she  called  upon  President  Neilson, 
who  admitted  frankly  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  speak  against  time — adding-time — and 
that  when  the  figures  were  ready,  his  coat- 
tails  were  going  to  be  pulled,  metaphorically, 
and  he  would  sit  down — a  tactful  and  amus- 
ing way  of  informing  his  audience  that  it  was 
not  his  oratory  that  was  delaying  the  game. 

He  made  a  very  interesting  speech — most 
of  it  was  about  the  Fund.  He  spoke  of  the 
prohibitive  price  of  building  at  present,  assur- 
ing us  that  the  Trustees  would  not  delay  a 
month  longer  than  necessary,  after  prices 
dropped  to  a  reasonable  level.  Meanwhile 
the  four  houses  now  occupied  by  Miss  Maltby 
and  Miss  Look  at  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and 
College  Lane  have  been  secured  for  the  College, 
thus  making  possible  the  housing  of  seventy 
more  students. 

President  Neilson  characterized  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Fund  as  little  short  of  miraculous. 
He  spoke  a  good  word  for  his  sex,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Men's  Committee — 

A  peculiar  organization  adapting  itself  to 
circumstances,  with  a  hidden  central  organ 
somewhere  in  New  York.  What  it  has  itself 
done  that  it  can  write  down  in  the  accounts,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  actively  and 
passively  it  has  been  one  of  the  important 
parts  of  our  machinery;  actively,  in  giving 
ideas,  in  spending  time,  not  to  speak  of  actu- 
ally giving  money;  passively,  by  remaining 
unperturbed  while  so  many  admirable  wives 
and  mothers  have  deserted  their  other  duties 
for  the  Fund. 

We  had  just  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  husbands  of  Smith  and  other  male 
Fund  workers,  when  President  Neilson  ex- 
plained that  his  coat-tails  had  been  pulled, 
and  Mrs.  Andrews  made  her  brief,  dramatic 
announcement  that  she  had  Four  Million 
Dollars  to  give  to  Smith. 

The  Assembly  pretty  nearly  took  the  roof 
off  John  M.  Greene  then,  applauding  the  an- 
nouncement, Mrs.  Andrews,  and  the  four 
millions.  They  quieted  down  to  let  Mrs. 
Morrow  present  the  Fund  Chairman  with  a 
medal  inscribed:  "To  Hannah  Dunlop  An- 
drews from  her  fellow  alumnae  in  apprecia- 
tion of  her  unique  services  to  Smith  College  in 
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war  and  in  peace."  Then  President  Neilson 
thanked  the  alumnae  feelingly  for  the  trus- 
tees, for  the  faculty,  for  the  undergraduates, 
supplemented  what  Mrs.  Morrow  had  said 
about  Mrs.  Andrews  by  a  warm  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Morrow's  own  services  to  the  Fund  and 
to  the  Alumnae  Association,  whose  members, 
he  announced,  had  just  elected  her  an  alumnae 
trustee  in  place  of  Miss  Marguerite  Wells,  who 
in  turn,  has  been  made  a  permanent  trustee, 
taking  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  John  M. 
Greene. 

Finally  it  was  President  Seelye's  turn  and 
for  the  second  time  that  day  he  came  forward 
and  spoke,  thus: 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech;  I  shall 
talk  only  two  or  three  minutes  at  the  ut- 
most. This  is  one  of  the  most  joyous  occa- 
sions of  my  life.  I  never  expected  to  see  this 
day;  it  is  beyond  my  fondest  expectation,  not 
merely  in  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  the 
material  resources  of  the  College  but  in  its 
exhibition  of  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of 
all  its  graduates.  I  reminded  the  alumnae  at 
the  last  Commencement  of  the  poem  by  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  given  at  our  first  Com- 
mencement: "Victurae  Salutamus" — About 
to  live,  we  salute  you.  The  sentiment  was 
uttered  in  view  of  the  educational  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  and  I  am  moved  to  repeat  it 
with  increasing  emphasis  today,  in  view  of 
these  magnificent  achievements.  About  to 
live — we  salute  Smith  College.  There  has 
today  been  given  to  us  an  institutional  immor- 
tality. For  myself  I  would  only  utter  that 
prayer  of  an  ancient  seer — "Lord,  now  lettest 
Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according 
to  Thy  word:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation." 

"Before  President  Seelye  spoke,"  said  one 
of  his  auditors,  "the  fund  was  just  money. 
After  that  it  was  so  many  things  besides!" 

The  rest  of  Commencement  was  like  frothy 
dessert.  There  were  no  more  meetings  and 
no  more  millions  to  raise.  Those  of  us  who 
stayed  over  Tuesday  night  had  a  chance  to 
talk  it  all  over  and  a  chance  to  go  and  see  the 
1920's  at  the  class  supper  in  the  Gym  and  the 
1919's,  gaily  parodying  Portia  and  her  court 
at  the  Students'  Building. 

The  present  writer  happened  to  be  admitted 
to  the  1920  supper  just  in  time  to  hear  part 
of  President  Neilson's  speech  and  all  of  John 
Dolman's.  Said  the  President,  in  the  course 
of  complimenting  the  youngest  alumnae: 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  person  of  my  race 
to  pay  a  compliment.  Either  he  stops  in  the 
middle  to  laugh  and  spoils  it,  or  else  he  gets 
conscience-stricken  and  takes  it  back. 


And  then  he  went  on  to  prove  himself  the 
exceptional  Scotchman. 

John  Dolman  took  one  long,  slow,  admiring 
look  at  the  gym,  close  packed  with  flower- 
decked  tables,  at  his  friends  of  four  years,  in 
rainbow-hued  evening  gowns,  with  their 
commencement  bouquets  banked  against 
their  Ivy  chain  down  the  middle  of  each  table, 
and  paid  his  compliments  without  a  preface. 

"You  look  just  like  one  big  flower  bed,"  he 
told  them.  "And  you've  got  your  four  mil- 
lions. I  knew  you'd  get  it  but  I  never  thought 
you'd  get  it  so  quick!  You  got  it  so  quick  it 
made  my  'ead  swim." 

Let  these  be  the  final  thoughts  on  1920's 
Commencement. 

E.  K.  D. 

THE  CLASS  OF   1880 

"The  class  of  1880  is  so  small  that  it  doesn't 
need  to  send  a  report  to  the  Quarterly," 
explained  1880's  secretary.  "Only  two  of  us 
missed  the  reunion.  I  have  written  full  de- 
tails to  Miss  Josephine  Clark  in  California, 
and  the  class  president  has  promised  to  write 
to  the  other  absentee."  Everybody  knows, 
she  added,  that  1880  won  the  cup,  and  the 
special  class  doings  were  too  informal  to  be 
of  general  interest — just  little  parties  of  eight 
close  friends. 

EIGHTY-FIVE'S  REUNION 

The  class  of  '85  counts  itself  specially  for- 
tunate in  having  the  reunion  for  its  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  1920,  the  year  sure  to  be 
famous  for  the  completion  of  the  $4,000,000 
drive. 

At  its  graduation,  the  class  numbered  44 
members,  eight  of  whom  have  since  died. 
Of  the  36  remaining,  a  good  representation 
met  this  year  at  Northampton,  having  their 
headquarters  at  the  Tyler  House,  where  they 
were  most  hospitably  cared  for  by  Miss  Cut- 
ler and  Mrs.  Burrill. 

At  the  class  supper,  held  at  Plymouth  Inn, 
eighteen  members  of  '85,  including  several  ex- 
members,  sat  down  to  renew  old  acquaintance. 
During  the  supper  Frau  Kapp,  Miss  Jordan, 
Professor  Gardiner,  and  Professor  Tyler,  all 
teachers  of  '85,  brought  to  the  class  their 
greetings  in  speeches,  congratulation,  and 
reminiscence.  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson 
were  also  present  during  a  part  of  the  evening, 
and  the  class  was  greeted  by  three  grand- 
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daughters:  Theodate  Soule,  Eleanor  Hoyt, 
and  Louise  Clark,  the  first  a  graduate,  the 
others  still  in  college. 

President  Neilson  spoke  to  us  of  his  trans- 
continental trip  and  of  the  cordiality  and 
loyalty  which  he  everywhere  met  among  the 
alumnae.  He  emphasized  the  gathering  force 
of  the  college  woman  in  affairs  public  as  well 
as  private,  a  theme  which  was  further  en- 
forced in  a  speech  by  Mary  Calkins,  a  repre- 
sentative of  two  colleges  for  women. 

After  the  guests  had  taken  leave,  the  class 
president,  Elizabeth  Cheever  Wheeler,  called 
an  informal  business  meeting,  at  which  we 
re-elected  officers  and  heard  the  secretary's 
report  of  such  class  news  as  she  had  gathered. 
It  was  especially  interesting  to  hear  of  the 
activities  of  the  class  grandchildren,  many  of 
whom  had  engaged  in  war-work. 

The  alumnae  parade  on  Monday  morning 
saw  fifteen  able  and  active  members  of  '85  in 
line,  gay  in  their  yellow  regalia,  marching  as 
sturdily  as  did  their  younger  sisters  and  greet- 
ing with  enthusiasm  President  and  Mrs.  Neil- 
son,  who  reviewed  the  hundreds  of  alumnae. 
The  sight  of  President  Seelye  in  a  window  of 
Seelye  Hall  inspired  an  outburst  of  greetings, 
and  later,  as  he  walked  down  the  long  avenue, 
'85  was  among  the  first  to  sing  his  praise. 

President  Seelye,  Professor  Gardiner,  and 
Professor  Tyler  met  the  class  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  '85  tea  given  by  Katherine  Wood- 
ward. A  similar  invitation  from  Lucy  Mc- 
Cloud  on  Monday  was  reluctantly  declined 
because  of  the  pressure  of  engagements. 

At  the  Alumnae  Assembly  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Josephine  Natt,  the  representative 
chosen  by  the  class,  announced  the  contribu- 
tions of  '85  to  the  Fund  as  over  $11,700,  the 
gift  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  members, 
generously  assisted  by  21  ex-members,  whose 
loyalty  to  class  and  college  has  been  unchanged 
by  years.  On  invitation  from  Mrs.  Morrow, 
'85  responded  with  a  hearty  song,  "All  hail 
to  thee,  fair  Smith!" 

K.  S.  W. 

NINETY'S  THIRTIETH  REUNION 

Which  of  us,  thirty  years  ago,  would  have 
dreamed  it  possible  to  survive  to  such  a  ripe 
old  age  and  still  get  fun  out  of  life? 

You  missed  it,  those  of  you  who  did  not 
come,  and  we  missed  you.  Over  the  barrier 
of  Ninety's  unique  shyness,  we  are  gradually 


getting  acquainted  all  around,  and  in  another 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  shall  probably  be 
calling  each  other  by  our  first  names  without 
a  hitch. 

The  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund  was  the  key- 
note of  this  Commencement.  There  was  no 
getting  away  from  it,  had  one  wished  to. 
Our  reunion  gift  went  into  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Ninety's  offering  passed  the  fifty- 
two  thousand  dollar  mark  the  evening  before 
Commencement,  when  a  group  of  those  pres- 
ent raised  a  last  additional  five  hundred  in 
memory  of  Thurston  Elmer  Wood,  a  son  of 
one  of  their  classmates,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Soissons. 

Our  class  supper  took  place  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  Edwards  Church.  We  were  greeted 
by  a  cable  from  our  president,  Louisa  Cheever, 
in  Madrid,  and  by  telegrams  from  Regina 
Crandall  and  Nan  Lathrop  Greene,  as  well  as 
by  letters  from  other  absentees.  President 
Neilson  looked  in  on  us  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  he  confided  to  us  that  he  also  had  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  in  the  historic 
year  1890,  we  promptly  voted  him  a  member 
of  our  class.  Of  course  we  followed  this  up  at 
the  alumnae  parade  by  decorating  him  with 
one  of  our  well-known  and  exclusive  copper- 
and-cream  rosettes.  Some  of  our  juniors,  not 
understanding  the  true  significance  of  this 
act,  endeavored  to  follow  our  lead  and  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  extinguish  our  distinguished 
Head  under  an  avalanche  of  red  umbrellas 
and  other  symbols  of  comparative  juvenility. 

We  listened  after  supper  to  the  weird  proph- 
ecies made  for  us  at  that  other  class  supper 
thirty  years  ago  by  Bessie  Cravath  and  Win- 
ona Crew.  And  then  we  heard  the  two-min- 
ute reports  of  those  who  could  withdraw  from 
the  insistent  Ninety  modesty  long  enough  to 
use  the  first  person  singular  in  telling  what 
they  have  been  doing  since  the  last  reunion. 
Anna  Jenkins  held  the  place  of  honor  as 
our  only  overseas  war-worker  present.  She 
painted  a  vivid  word-picture  for  us  of  a  sample 
day  in  charge  of  a  consignment  of  war  brides. 
Our  other  overseas  worker,  May  Willard,  was 
unable  to  come,  so  we  had  to  hear  about  her 
at  second-hand.  Ginevra  Hill  still  holds  the 
record  for  varied  callings,  with  her  grist  mill, 
Guernsey  cows,  and  music  pupils.  We  are  all 
proud  of  what  Ellen  Holt  accomplished  as 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  district  in  the  Four 
Million  Dollar  Fund  campaign,  but  the  only 
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thing  she  could  remember  to  tell  us  about  it 
was  that  her  fellow-workers  had  "done  it  all." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  photographs  of 
grandchildren  appeared  at  this  reunion, 
Adaline  Allen  Davidson  and  Gertrude  James 
Derby  being  the  proud  exhibitors. 

It  rained  on  the  day  of  our  picnic,  but 
thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  Cornelia  Moodey 's 
sister,  Mrs.  Lyman,  the  party  took  place  most 
delightfully  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood  fire  in 
her  beautiful  home  at  Fort  Hill,  and  the  rain 
obligingly  ended  in  time  to  let  us  have  a  walk 
through  the  grounds.  We  were  indebted  to 
the  local  members  of  our  class  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  picnic,  and  testified  to  our  appre- 
ciation sincerely,  if  not  kindly,  by  appointing 
them  to  do  it  again  next  time! 

The  new  officers  elected  were  Bess  Seabury 
Guthrie,  president;  Florence  Presbrey,  vice- 
president;  and  Nan  Rogers  Perkins,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  last-named,  by  the  way, 
was  the  very  efficient  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements  for  the  just-completed 
reunion.  The  feasibility  of  holding  our  next 
reunion  at  the  same  time  as  '89  is  a  bit  of 
unfinished  business  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee. 

Ginevra  Hill  deserves  credit  for  a  real 
achievement  in  providing  us  with  a  song  and 
making  us  sing  it.  Ninety  has  been  pro- 
vided with  songs  before,  but  has  never  been 
known  to  sing  them,  or  anything  else, — except, 
of  course,  Job.  Job  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
things  which  require  a  long  time  for  complete 
recovery. 

E.  E.  W. 

THE   CLASS   OF   1895 

The  inadequacy  of  a  report  of  a  reunion  of 
'95  in  a  circumscribed  six  hundred  words! 
Concrete  facts  of  class  functions  which  must 
be  given  the  stay-at-homes  leave  no  space  for 
the  deliciously  intimate  bits  which  will  live 
longest  in  the  memory  of  those  happily  pres- 
ent; for  instance,  our  feelings  at  overhear- 
ing from  the  crowd  a  rapid  masculine  calcula- 
tion, "Twenty-five  years — they  must  be 
forty-seven,"  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
green  light  of  our  illuminated  sign  playing 
over  our  gray  hairs ! 

It  was  a  superlative  reunion.  It  began 
with  the  hottest  June  eleventh  in  the  history 
of  the  Weather  Bureau;  it  included  the  nom- 
ination   for    the    vice-presidency    of    Calvin 


Coolidge,  of  our  brother  class  at  Amherst; 
and  it  ended  with  the  completion  of  the  Four 
Million  Dollar  Fund. 

Saturday  morning  after  the  last  chapel 
exercises  came  our  class  meeting,  with  an 
attendance  of  sixty-one.  The  reports  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  accepted,  the 
high  cost  of  living  delicately  touched  upon, 
and  after  general  discussion  we  voted  to  have 
hereafter  a  regular  class  tax  of  $5  payable  in 
annual  installments  of  $1  or  in  a  lump  sum  as 
preferred;  the  supper  ticket,  heretofore  in- 
cluded in  the  tax,  to  be  a  separate  tax,  paid 
only  if  used:    "no  eat,  no  pay." 

Amey  Aldrich  reported  on  our  Fund  efforts 
beginning  with  the  pledge  made  at  our  twen- 
tieth reunion  to  raise  $5000  for  this  year's 
gift.  A  glance  at  the  official  figures  for  the 
Fund  will  show  how  magnificently  we  ex- 
ceeded our  original  gift.  With  the  exception 
of  one  member  who  could  not  be  found,  the 
class  was  100  per  cent  pledged.  We  gladly 
advanced  a  contribution  for  the  missing 
member,  but  under  the  rules  of  the  Fund ' 
Committee  this  was  not  allowed  to  count  as 
giving  us  the  perfect  percentage. 

At  this  point  our  four  officers,  who  have 
stood  by  nobly  all  these  twenty-five  years, 
announced,  that,  having  heard  over  night 
they  were  to  be  impeached,  they  thereby  in 
a  body  presented  their  resignations.  These 
were  accepted  with  the  utmost  regret.  The 
following  new  officers  were  unanimously 
elected;  president,  Katherine  Garrison  Nor- 
ton; vice-president,  Anna  Paret  Davis; 
secretary,  Carolyn  Patten  Swett;  treasurer, 
Anna  Harrington  Green.  Thanks  from  the 
class  were  given  to  E.  Mann,  Milly  Tyler, 
Rose  Hinckley,  and  Suzan  Benedict  for  no 
end  of  work  toward  the  reunion — securing 
rooms,  freshening  hoods,  leading  Cook's  tours 
over  the  campus;  to  Katherine  Norton,  who 
had  entire  charge  of  the  class  supper;  and  to 
Adelaide  Witham,  whose  guiding  hand  and 
mind  were  all-pervasive  and  who  epigram- 
matically  and  tactfully  established  us  in  our 
new  M.  A.  degree. 

Our  class  supper  Saturday  evening  at 
Crescent  Inn  brought  out  eighty-one  of  us, 
besides  our  class  baby,  Margaret  Winchester. 
President  Seelye  greeted  us,  speaking  so 
warmly  and  sincerely  of  the  affectionate 
regard  in  which  he  held  our  class  that  his 
benediction  left  us  with  tears  in  our  eyes  and 
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a  lump  in  our  throats.  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  deliberately  and  tactfully  struck 
quite  another  note.  President  Neilson  gave 
us  a  delightful  little  address,  not  too  flattering 
for  our  best  good  nor  yet  too  damaging  for 
our  self-esteem;  irresistibly  amusing,  yet 
directed  toward  the  high  possibilities  expected 
of  the  college  woman  and  of  1895.  Mrs. 
Neilson,  whose  charming  personality  has 
made  itself  felt  throughout  the  College,  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  class.  The  old  roll  call  was  then  pro- 
duced, and  each  member,  modestly,  briefly, 
and  usually  under  protest,  gave  some  account 
of  herself — or  "himself."  Our  retiring  sec- 
retary, in  appreciation  of  her  untiring  work 
in  our  behalf,  was  given  a  pin — a  bar  of  the 
emeralds  which  are  especially  our  color,  set 
with  diamonds  and  platinum.  B.  Borden 
was  too  dazed  to  reply  adequately,  she  felt, 
but  wishes  everyone  to  know  that  she  can 
never  thank  the  class  enough. 

Sunday,  though  a  drizzly  day,  brought  us  a 
fireside  tea  at  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead, 
given  us  by  our  retiring  officers;  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  realize  the  simplicity  and  per- 
fection of  the  restoration  of  the  homestead, 
and  a  further  chance  to  get  in  touch  with  one 
another. 

We  adorned  the  Ivy  Day  parade  in  white 
gowns  with  the  green  hoods  and  parasols  of 
yesteryear,  brought  up  to  date  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  V  to  the  XX.  Martha  Wilson  was 
our  chief  marshal. 

Someone  aptly  remarked  during  the  re- 
union that  the  class  seemed  to  have  followed 
"a  policy  of  expansion,  physical  and  mental." 
Certainly  the  vitality  which  caused  us  to  be 
called  a  pioneer  class  has  not  lessened;  we 
have  suffered  and  we  have  achieved,  and  it 
has  brought  us  to  a  warmer,  deeper  friend- 
liness which  everyone  felt,  and  which  must 
increase  our  power  of  working  together  to- 
ward big  things. 

B.  A.  L. 

1900— OUR    TWENTIETH 

How  can  I  do  justice  to  our  reunion  in  six 
hundred  words?  Our  good  officers,  Marguer- 
ite Gray,  Betty  Whitney,  and  Helen  Story 
were  on  hand  early,  so  when  we  came  flocking 
in,  98  strong,  our  delightful  headquarters  at 
Burnham  were  gaily  home-like  in  purple, 
with    interesting    mural    decorations    in    the 


shape  of  a  proud  array  of  1900's  children. 
Alas,  unless  we  turn  co-educational,  not  half 
of  them  can  ever  go  to  Smith ! 

A  certain  mere  child,  graduate  of  a  summer 
or  two,  recently  scorned  a  Smith  luncheon, 
saying:  "No,  I  don't  want  to  go.  It  will 
be  just  a  lot  of  middle-aged  women  falling 
upon  each  others'  necks  and  saying  'You 
haven't  changed  a  bit!'"  We  plead  guilty 
but  how  we  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  how  sin- 
cerely we  meant  it.  Truly,  dear  absentees, 
to  whom  I  imagine  myself  writing,  the  few 
changes  we  found  were  for  the  better. 

The  first  honest-to-goodness  1900  meeting 
was  a  delicious  picnic  supper  at  Sophia  Smith 
Homestead,  followed  by  a  few  stunts.  After 
guessing  the  new  names  of  a  few  of  our  130 
married  members,  we  sat  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  while  Adelaide  Dwight  told  of  heart- 
rending experiences  in  Near  East  relief. 
We  clamored  for  Madeleine  Doty  and  hung 
upon  her  words  while  she  spoke  thrillingly 
and  with  a  nonchalant,  intimate  ease  of  Rus- 
sian and  Hungarian  revolutionists,  French 
air  raids,  and  Trafalgar  Square  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  memorial  service 
for  our  members  who  have  died  was  sweet 
and  tender,  yet  harmonized  unjarringly  with 
the  hilarious  gaiety  of  most  of  our  proceed- 
ings. We  were  deliriously  gay  all  Monday. 
Our  stunning  sweaters  and  hats  (open-work 
straw,  transformed  by  the  modish  wool 
embroidery  of  Laura  Shedd)  were  pronounced 
amazingly  becoming.  All  the  morning  we 
paraded  and  sang.  May  we  never  live  to 
have  a  reunion  without  Keturah — God  bless 
her!  Every  time  our  surging  line  caught  a 
glimpse  of  President  Seelye,  98  throats 
tightened  and  98  hearts  throbbed. 

At  class  meeting  we  cast  aside  the  consti- 
tution and  by  acclamation  re-elected  our 
highly  satisfactory  officers.  Aren't  you  glad 
your  purple  letters  will  still  be  signed  by 
Betty  Whitney?  The  class  baby,  Gertrude 
Henry  Mead's  daughter,  came  in  for  atten- 
tion. We  sent  her  a  gift  in  honor  of  her  grad- 
uation from  school. 

Monday  night  on  the  campus  was  another 
love  feast  for  1900,  demonstrating  anew  that 
perfect  harmony  of  our  class  which  is  an 
increasing  joy  to  us  all. 

The  excitement  that  ran  high  all  the  week 
concerning  the  Fund  reached  high  water  mark 
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at  Alumnae  Assembly.  That  is  another's 
story,  but  is  it  not  magnificent  and  glorious 
that  we  have  pledged  $200,000?  Right  here 
please  insert  a  picture  of  Harriet  Barnes 
Pratt  crowned  with  laurel. 

Our  superb  climax  was  class  supper.  We 
feasted  our  eyes  upon  each  other  and  found 
the  sight  good.  Miriam  Loheed  wittily 
and  delightfully  introduced  our  truly  remark- 
able speakers.  Never  were  we  prouder  of 
ourselves  than  when  listening  to  those  toasts. 
Could  anyone  but  Nan  Hincks  have  given 
us  a  just  idea  of  her  serious  work,  at  the  same 
time  sending  us  into  gales  of  merriment — 
Frances  Howe's  contagious  laugh  still  rings 
in  my  ear — over  a  report  upon  a  Refuge  for 
Penitent  Females?  Again  we  listened  spell- 
bound to  Madeleine.  Polly  Persons  Scott 
told  us  how  it  feels  to  be  jailed  for  picketting 
the  White  House.  I  mourn  for  space  to  quote 
all  of  Charlotte  Marsh's  "Adventures  in 
Spring  by  a  Farmer  Lady,"  but  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  an  all-too-short  reunion 
should  have  an  inadequately  short  report. 
Everyone,  come  back  in  1925  to  see  for  your- 
selves how  increasingly  marvelous  and  soul 
stirring  are  1900's  reunions. 

K.  B.  F. 

1905'S   FIFTEENTH 

The  Class  of  1905  can  never  forget  its  fif- 
teenth reunion;  no  more  can  it  convey  to  those 
who  did  not  come  back  the  spirit  and  the 
satisfactions  of  those  five  happy  days  together. 
Not  even  in  the  old  basket-ball  days,  when 
songs,  banners,  and  class  spirit  combined  to 
draw  us  together,  did  we  feel  so  united.  Not 
only  had  our  committees  done  fine  work  in 
planning  for  our  five  days  of  living,  visiting, 
and  playing  together,  but  the  weather  man 
gave  us  perfect  days  and  perfect  nights,  and 
the  campus  was  in  its  most  radiant  costume. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  be  cele- 
brating our  fifteenth  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  $4,000,000  Fund. 

Some  of  us,  knowing  how  very  precious  all 
the  moments  in  Hamp  were  to  be,  arrived 
very  early,  and  from  Thursday  evening  on, 
the  arrival  of  each  new-comer  was  the  cause 
of  new  rejoicing.  We  wished  that  all  our  197 
members  and  all  our  40  or  more  ex-members 
had  been  there  with  us — we  missed  them  all. 
We  missed  especially  our  beloved  Marian; 
and  we  missed  Emmy  Tyler,  to  whose  stere- 


opticon  lecture  we  had  looked  forward  eagerly 
and  who  left  a  conspicuous  gap  in  our  Satur- 
day afternoon  program. 

Class  supper  on  Saturday  evening  was  our 
first  class  event,  and,  under  the  skillful  direc- 
tion of  Ella  Burnham,  was  a  memorable  party. 
We  listened  with  eager  interest  to  Marion 
Rice's  thrilling  experiences  in  four  years  of 
overseas  work,  to  Dagmar  Megie's  account  of 
1905  in  politics,  to  Alice  Holden's  toast  to  our 
four  Ph.D.'s  and  our  eight  A.  M.'s,  and  to 
Mary  Hastings  Bradley's  charming  review  of 
1905  in  literature.  The  toast  to  our  216  chil- 
dren (108  girls  and  108  boys)  was  followed  by 
a  word  of  greeting  from  our  class  baby,  Nancy 
Barnett — no  longer  a  baby,  but  a  fine,  strong, 
straight-forward,  capable  girl  of  fourteen,  who 
will  be  in  College  when  we  return  for  our  next 
reunion !  True  to  our  1905  custom  we  passed 
the  silver  cup  up  and  down  the  line  while  we 
sang  our  favorite  song  over  and  over  and  over 
again: 

We  come  from  the  ends  of  the  world  now, 

Back  to  our  laurel-clad  hills. 

The  whiff  of  June  weather  has  called  us  together. 

Each  heart  with  the  love  of  it  thrills: 

We  come  where  the  country  is  fairest, 

And  friendships  are  steady  and  true. 

Nineteen-five:    We  are  one — and  returning. 

Pledge  faith  and  devotion  to  you! 

Sunday  we  visited  the  birthplace  of  Sophia 
Smith,  where  Beth  Creevey  read  us  some  of 
her  lovely  poems  and  Marion  Pooke,  Alice 
Evans,  and  Alice  Ober  told  us  about  their 
overseas  work  and  left  us  feeling  that  I905's 
part  in  winning  the  war  was  no  mean  one. 
But  for  beauty  and  color  and  song  and  sun- 
shine Monday  was  the  climax,  starting  with 
the  parade  in  the  morning  when  1905's  thrift 
costume — black  sailor  hats  with  two  generous 
yellow  pompons,  and  yellow  ribbons  and 
large  '05  pins  at  our  collars,  and  yellow  para- 
sols— -was  one  of  the  most  effective  on  the 
campus.  We  sang  Beth  Creevey's  song  to 
President  Seelye  as  he  walked  slowly  down  the 
line  to  the  Students'  Building,  the  same  fine, 
stately  figure  as  when  we  sang  to  him  at  our 
first  reunion  in  1906. 

The  Republican  nominee  for  vice-president 
hurried  back  to  his  home  in  Northampton  in 
time  to  address  one  of  his  first  campaign 
speeches  to  1905  as  we  stood  on  Florie's  front 
lawn  just  opposite.  Those  of  us  who  were 
back,  and  many  who  were  not,  realize  what  an 
asset  1905  has  in  Northampton,  with  Florie 
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and  little  Jane  there  to  welcome  us  at  any 
time. 

It  was  at  the  Alumnae  Assembly  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  that  we  felt  the  sorriest  for 
those  who  had  to  miss  our  reunion.  We  were 
very  proud  of  1905  and  of  Ruth  Johnson,  our 
efficient  Fund  chairman,  who  so  graciously 
presented  our  gift  of  $58,000  to  the  College; 
but  we  were  proudest  of  all  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Smith  College  community. 

E.  P.  H. 

1910 

icjiohada  glorious  tenth!  Our  headquar- 
ters were  at  Southwick  House,  whence  we 
overflowed  in  all  directions,  for  168  of  us  re- 
turned to  celebrate.  We  were  proud  of  the 
number,  but  missed  the  absentees  whom  we 
are  counting  on  for  our  fifteenth,  when  babies 
will  be  partially  grown  up  and  more  commu- 
nity kitchens  available  for  husbands. 

Is  one  not  expected  to  boast  just  a  little  on 
one's  tenth  birthday?  Feeling  this  to  be  a 
reunion  privilege,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  being  able  to  help  move  the  hand  of  the 
Campaign  clock  past  the  dollar  signs,  upon 
our  unusual  reunion  number,  and  our  general 
attainments. 

With  mighty  pride  we  spoke  of  our  two 
hundred  babies.  (Think  what  the  Fund  will 
mean  to  some  of  these  kiddies!)  We  even 
decided  that  we  ourselves  had  improved  since 
Miss  McClellan  photographed  our  pompa- 
dours and  slender  waists,  and  we  had  a  movie 
to  exhibit  ourselves  and  our  precious  families. 

Festivities  began  with  class  supper  at 
Boyden's  Saturday  evening,  when  1910  wel- 
comed itself  back  with  the  old  enthusiasm. 
By  strenuous  efforts  the  committee  crammed 
66  extra  people  into  the  space  reserved  for  95, 
in  spite  of  Mrs.  Boyden's  ultimatum  that  it 
simply  couldn't  be  done!  And  all  were  fed! 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  ramping  lions 
which  Celia  Kimball  auctioned  off  to  swell 
the  Fund  for  $275,  showing  that  the  value  of 
mascots  has  advanced  with  everything  else. 
As  toast  mistress  Frances  Loney  was  a  great 
success.  We  were  deeply  interested  to  hear 
of  the  overseas  experiences  of  Ida  Andrus, 
Mary  Steen,  and  Mary  Scott.  Then  came 
the  great  thrill  of  Florence  Hopwood  Judd's 
gift  of  $50,000  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a 
dormitory  in  memory  of  her  father,  Mr. 
Hopwood. 


In  our  joy  at  being  together  again  we  grew 
rapidly  younger  and  by  Sunday  evening  were 
sufficiently  juvenile  to  enjoy  licking  ice-cream 
cones  at  a  picnic  supper  in  the  Students^ 
Building. 

Ivy  Day  sunshine  was  bright  as  usual  and 
1910  in  gypsy  costume  marched  behind  Helen 
Howes,  the  class  baby,  tinkling  tambourines 
and  looking  truly  brilliant.  After  the  parade 
we  raced  after  President  Seelye  to  sing  him 
our  song  written  in  his  honor.  We  named 
our  gift  for  him,  and  the  one  flaw  of  the  re- 
union came  when  he  wanted  to  come  to  our 
supper  and  that  festivity  was  over. 

Class  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon, when  we  chose  for  class  officers:  Dorothy 
Waterman  Waldron,  president;  Carol  Park 
Whittemore,  vice-president;  Helen  S.  Jones, 
secretary;  and  Elizabeth  Jameson,  treas- 
urer. 

During  those  last  tense  hours  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  the  goal  was  far  from  reached, 
we  pledged  again  for  the  Fund,  raising  several 
thousands  in  a  few  minutes.  And  behold  our 
reward,  a  gold  piece  from  Mrs.  Morrow  in 
personal  recognition  of  1910's  loyalty  to  the 
cause. 

On  Monday  evening  after  the  college  sing, 
the  "Winter's  Wail"  was  presented  at  the 
Students'  Building  by  a  picked  1910  caste;  a 
skit  so  full  of  puns  and  fun  that  we  knew 
without  being  told  that  Peg  Dauchy  Nigel 
had  written  it.  Of  course  the  play  had  a 
Four  Million  Dollar  theme,  and  Carol  Shaw, 
impersonating  President  Neilson,  danced  in 
Highland  costume,  winning  the  hearts  and 
dollars  of  us  all.  Later  we  sang  the  good  old 
songs  in  the  good  old  way  with  Esther  Ann, 
and  had  stunts  and  ice  cream  cones  on  the 
Student  steps,  until  Mr.  King  took  down  the 
lanterns  and  we  wandered  home  on  our  "poor 
tired  footies,"  weary  but  oh,  so  happy! 

L.  S.  E.  and  S.  B. 

1915'S   FIFTH   REUNION 

The  first  big  gathering  of  the  class,  a  prac- 
tice sing,  took  place  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
after  it  broke  up  we  all  began  telling  one  an- 
other, and  Adele  Glogau,  chairman  of  cos- 
tumes, how  becoming  our  costumes  were. 
We  presented  the  incredible  picture  of  a  re- 
union class  satisfied  with  its  chosen  garb — 
green  tarn,  green  Eton  jacket,  yellow  sash. 

Next  on  the  program  came  class  supper  in 
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the  Methodist  Church.  (Very  peppy!  Very 
edible!  Very  shady!)  Nat  Carpenter  made 
a  delightful  toast-mistress,  and  soon  hilarity 
ran  high — or  low.  (The  censor  was  absent.) 
Strictly  limited  space  prohibits  stenographic 
reports  of  speeches,  but  you'll  be  interested  to 
know  that  after  the  flu  epidemic  last  year  the 
nurses  in  the  hospital  where  Anna  Jones  was 
nursing  received  a  large  box  of  candy  from 
the  undertaker.  President  Neilson  told  us 
that  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  us,  one  of  the 
classes  that  "had  Mr.  Burton  unadulterated;" 
but  we  were  heartily  glad  to  see  him,  and  we 
think  he  found  us  appreciative  of  his  speech. 
Mrs.  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Andrews  made  a  plea 
for  more  money,  and  Mrs.  Morrow  said  we 
were  the  best-looking  reunion  class;  so  we 
immediately  raised  almost  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  in  additional  pledges  to  the  Fund. 

We  then  went  to  serenade  President  Neilson 
with  a  special  song,  and  we  feel  that  it  was 
most  gracious  of  him  and  Mrs.  Neilson  to  ask 
us  in  to  see  the  new  house,  thereby  lightening 
our  devastating  curiosity. 

Nineteen-fifteen  believes  in  getting  experi- 
ence young,  so  in  the  Edwards  Church  we 
celebrated  a  small  but  enthusiastic  thirtieth 
reunion.  Eighteen-ninety  had  disappeared; 
but  undaunted  we  took  our  places  among  the 
scattered  telegrams  of  their  members  who  had 
indiscreetly  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
"present  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  body." 
We  sang  to  "Regina,"  and  were  successful  in 
establishing  communication  with  the  afore- 
said absent  members  by  means  of  table-tip- 
ping. 

If  a  straw  vote  had  been  taken  about  1 :  30 
Saturday  night,  the  Democratic  party  would 
have  been  unanimously  elected  to  anything, 
because  of  the  vigor  with  which  a  band  and 
torch-light  parade  met  Governor  Coolidge. 
By  morning,  however,  we  had  recovered  our 
Republican  status,  and  planned  to  serenade 
the  nominee;  but  he  evidently  heard  of  it  first, 
and  made  a  clean  getaway. 

After  a  quiet  Sunday  we  burst  forth  again 
on  Monday  with  costumes  and  small  but 
effective  accordions,  our  cute  class  baby, 
Anna  Potter's  daughter,  proudly  escorted  at 
the  head  of  our  line,  and  signs.  "You  don't 
need  to  ask  the  ouija-board  if  we  have  the 
spirit."  "What  will  the  social  leaders  wear  to 
Debs  coming-out  party?"  "These  signs  are 
chaste;  the  others  were  chased."     All  too  true, 


alas!  Murray  Graff's  sign,  "The  better  the 
day,  the  better  the  deed.  Give  it  to-Mor- 
row,"  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Morrow  with  a 
hundred-dollar  donation  to  the  class  Fund  gift. 

Eleanor  Park,  chairman  of  reunion,  pre- 
sided ably  at  our  hectic  class  meeting.  We 
unanimously  reelected  Dorothy  Dulles  presi- 
dent, voted  to  increase  our  dues  to  one-fifty, 
provided  the  alumnae  dues  are  not  increased; 
to  send  a  reunion  paper  to  the  class  members 
(Maudita  and  Murray  are  in  charge  of  this); 
to  combine  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, $50  to  be  paid  to  the  officer  for  clerical 
help.  Mary  Stevens  was  elected  to  this  posi- 
tion. We  agreed  to  have  an  informal  seventh 
reunion.  All  of  you  come!  We  then  ad- 
journed to  Allen  Field  to  beat  1910  by  one 
point  in  basketball. 

Monday  night  we  raced  about  campus  less 
than  in  former  years,  but  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  Seelye,  waving  our  sparklers,  we  atoned  by 
the  fervor  of  our  singing  under  Katy  Barnard's 
capable  and  graceful  leadership.  Possibly  the 
class  regrets  that  the  Fund  song  did  not  have  a 
few  more  stanzas. 

At  the  Alumnae  Assembly  Eleanor  Park 
spoke  for  the  class.  Our  gift  was  $41,261.35. 
This  includes  $150  from  the  class  treasury. 
Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  class  gave. 

In  conclusion  I  will  report  a  conversation 
heard  wherever  three  or  more  of  1915  were 
gathered  together. 

First      1915:     Aren't  we  peppy! 

Second      "       Our  costumes  are  far  and  away 

the  best. 
Third        "        Our  singing  is  great. 
Fourth      "        They   say    we    were    the    first 

costumes  on  campus. 
Fifth  Is  n't  it  cute  of  us  to  fill  in  all 

the   pauses   and    amuse   the 

innocent   by-standers! 
Sixth  Pretty  clever  songs ! 

Seventh     "        Mighty  good  signs! 
Eighth      "        Don't  we  love  ourselves! 
All  Of  course.     How  could  anyone 

help  it? 

H.  V.  T. 

1917 

At  our  third  reunion  nearly  a  third  of  us 
were  back,  many  like  Mary  Hiss,  Nutty,  and 
Peg  Ailing  with  new  names,  but  all  with  the 
same  old  faces.  We  met  at  Seelye  17,  and 
with  Mickey  McClure  for  a  model  we  were 
shown  the  possibilities  of  a  beruffled  hat  and 
yellow-edged  collar  and  cuffs,  with  a  yellow 
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cane  to  give  the  necessary  dash  of  vivacite.  It 
suited  high  and  low:  Grantie  as  well  as 
Betty  Purnell. 

On  Monday  morning  the  sun  came  out  with 
us,  and  we  of  1917,  long  considered  "good- 
looking  but  stupid,"  became  the  brightest 
lights  the  college  ever  had.  We  made  a  hit 
with  costumes  and  signs:  "The  Eclipse  of 
iqi6,"  "Sunkist — But  Not  Lemons,"  "O. 
Henry  Wrote  'The  Four  Million,' — We  Must 
Raise  It."  Little  Mary  Sunshine  Gillett,  our 
youngest  sun,  was  an  adorable  sunbonnet 
baby.  We  hope  the  smiling  sun  we  gave  to 
President  NieLwn  will  keep  the  yellow  threads 
forever  bright  in  his  academic  tartan.  Pres- 
ident Seelye  returned  our  greetings  with  his 
courtly  bow. 

The  Ivy  procession  showed  that  '20  was 
the  whole  Commencement,  but  on  Monday 
evening  '17  took  the  floor  at  her  own  class 
supper. 

Margery  Swett,  here  from  Chicago  to  study 
the  fashions,  was  toast-mistress.  The  newest 
thing,  she  explained,  is  to  make  your  head 
look  as  much  like  an  exclamation  point  as 
possible.  Mrs.  Morrow  spoke  of  the  Fund 
and  bids  were  started  by  Madeleine  McDowell, 
who  had  brought  the  Greene-back  with  her. 
Mort  eloquently  urged  people  to  give  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  a  hundred, — which  they  miracu- 
lously did.  $4,000  was  raised  at  the  dinner; 
all  in  additional  pledges.  The  officers  elected 
are:  president,  Dorothy  Cole;  vice-president, 
Katherine  Hawkxhurst;  secretary,  Frances 
Montgomery;   treasurer,  Augusta  Gottfried. 

Though  a  good  half  hour  of  last  year's 
minutes  was  omitted,  we  missed  the  college 
sing.  As  the  lanterns  were  lighted,  some  of 
the  faculty  held  informal  receptions  on  the 
campus.  Then  we  fell  in  line  and  marched 
along  for  '17,  and  spent  the  evening  with 
'15,  '19,  '21,  and  the  rest,  singing  old  odd 
songs,  hearing  odd  new  songs,  with  our  step 
song  and  "He  Hollered  Bow-wow"  sung  many 
times  by  request. 

We  spent  much  of  our  time  in  visits  to 
favorite  places  and  favorite  faces,  and  more 
of  our  money  raising  our  reunion  gift  of 
$41,764,  over  one  per  cent  of  the  fund.  At 
the  Alumnae  Assembly  Davy's  own  shoes 
were  not  domes  of  silence,  so  after  a  frantic 
search  through  the  class,  she  stood  in  another's 
to  make  her  fine  speech, — a  great  feat  for 
Davy.     We  missed  Dot,  Fran,  Flissie,  Nell, 


Nickey,  Ward,  Jonesie,  and  all  the  others, 
but,  as  Davy  said,  the  sun  never  sets  on 
1917,  and  we  hope  it  is  shining  on  them. 
Next  year  '17  will  add  '76  to  its  name;  in  the 
meantime  we  shall  do  our  best  to  "brighten 
the  corner  where  we  are." 

M.  N.  D. 

NINETEEN-NINETEEN'S   REUNION 

When  the  week  in  June  came  around  this 
year,  distance  and  all  manner  of  jobs  did 
their  utmost  to  keep  Nineteen  from  Hamp. 
Their  efforts,  however,  proved  by  no  means 
insurmountable,  for  we  came  trooping  back 
even  from  as  far  away  as  California  and 
Arkansas,  and  I  know  of  more  than  one 
"boss"  who  was  curtly  informed  of  the  unde- 
niable necessity  of  his  granting  at  least  a  few 
days'  leave.  Already,  at  the  last  step-sing, 
there  were  a  goodly  number  of  us  to  exhibit 
to  the  assembled  multitudes  the  drastic 
ravages  of  one  year's  exposure  to  the  buffets 
of  the  world,  and  every  train  brought  new 
hordes. 

The  first  few  days  were  spent  in  wild  em- 
braces and  plentiful  bats  to  Mountain  Park 
or  Stebbins's,  punctuated  by  occasional  visits 
to  our  headquarters  in  Seelye  16.  But  when 
Monday  dawned  with  the  brightest  possible 
sunshine,  it  found  Nineteen  ready  to  take  the 
rest  of  the  college  into  consideration,  and  to 
adorn  herself,  for  their  benefit,  in  sweaters  of 
a  genteelly  subdued  green.  To  the  incom- 
parable accompaniment  of  our  beautiful  tin 
horns,  we  then  proudly  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  gayly-coloured  alumnae  parade — the 
importance  of  which,  incidentally,  we  had 
never  fully  realized  before.  We  carried  signs 
which  our  innate  and  very  characteristic 
"modesty"  prevents  me  from  quoting. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  more  than  one  remark 
was  overheard,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  just 
about  the  cleverest  class  there. 

After  admiring  our  good  friend  Twenty,  in 
the  Ivy  procession,  those  few  of  us  whom  she 
had  elected  to  invite  went  indoors  to  hear 
her  speeches,  and  a  few  others  attended  the 
alumnae  meeting  in  the  Students'  Building, 
while  still  others  fell  into  "Piff's"  clutches, 
for  the  rather  obstreperous  stunt  rehearsals. 
Between  excitements  in  the  afternoon,  a 
select  gathering  found  time  to  indulge  in  a 
class  meeting,  where  our  usual  unity  and 
harmony  of  spirit  was  once  more  beautifully 
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displayed.  Without  a  single  dissenting  voice 
the  class  tax  was  doubled,  power  to  make 
decisions  between  meetings  was  vested  in  the 
executive  committee,  and  a  memorial  fund 
was  agreed  upon.  Then  there  arose  a  slight 
discussion,  though  no  real  difference  of 
opinion,  for  when  the  clearer-minded  ones  of 
our  number  finally  succeeded  in  explaining 
matters,  we  unanimously  followed  their  lead 
and  pledged  $2000,  which  should  constitute 
this  fund,  and  at  the  same  time  help  towards 
the  far-famed  Four  Millions.  After  electing 
Martha  Aldrich  president,  Jane  Griffin  vice- 
president,  Ruth  Perry  secretary,  and  Adele 
Adams  treasurer,  there  ensued  a  very  peppy 
and  snappy  little  sing.  The  pleasing  results 
of  this  latter  function  were  delivered  for  the 
delectation  of  the  other  classes,  that  evening, 
when  the  lanterns  had  transformed  the  campus 
into  fairy-land  and  we  had  abandoned  our- 
selves completely  to  the  mad  desire  to  be 
"lazy,  just  foolish  and  crazy." 

Next  day,  those  of  us  who  could  went  to 
Commencement,  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
summoned  by  duty,  in  one  form  or  another — 
"Piff"  and  "Finch"  looming  large  among 
these — in  preparation  for  the  evening's  fes- 
tivities. In  the  afternoon,  we  went  over  to 
John  M.  Greene,  to  help  welcome  the  youngest 
alumnae,  and  there  are  few  experiences  in 
Nineteen's  career  to  equal  the  glorious  sensa- 
tion that  thrilled  the  whole  assembly,  when, 
at  that  meeting,  Mrs.  Andrews  announced  the 
completion  of  the  Four  Million  Campaign. 

Then  the  time  came  around  to  perform 
"Portly  Port  with  the  Putrid  Past,"  at 
Twenty's  class  supper.  Judging  from  the 
uproarious  applause  it  received,  I  feel  tempted 
to  say — but  here  again  our  distinctive  virtue 
restrains  me. 

Morning  found  us  tired  and  footsore,  but 
oh,  so  sorry  everything  was  over.  Before, 
we  had  always  pitied  those  unfortunates  who 
didn't  know  what  college  meant,  but  now — 
as  one  of  our  bright  number  remarked — how 
much,  much  more  did  we  pity  them,  because 
they  never  could  reune.  There's  just  nothing 
like  it,  was  our  unanimous  verdict.  H.  E.  D. 

REGISTRATION    OF    REUNION    CLASSES 

AT    ALUMNAE    HEADQUARTERS, 

COMMENCEMENT  1920 

1880 

Ida  Devoll  French,  Ella  Eaton  Gill,  Mary  Locke, 
May  Seymour,  Helen  Tuxbury,  Netta  Wetherbee 
Higbee,  Ex-1880,  Anna  Gorham. 


1885 
Mary  Aldrich  Rich.  Sarah  Browning,  Anne  Capen, 
Elizabeth  Cheever  Wheeler,  Anna  Cutler.  Ruth  Frank- 
lin, Anna  Greene  Stearns,  Mabel  Haines  Martin,  Nellie 
Hallock  Livingston,  Mary  Hardy,  Anna  Mead  Lee,  Lucy 
McCloud,  Josephine  Natt,  Clara  Stetson  Clark,  Ex- 
1885,  Nellie  Elliot  Freeman,  Mary  Haines  Soule. 

1890 

Adaline  Allen  Davidson,  Fanny  Bowen,  Bessie 
Cravath  Miller,  Harriet  Day  Wyckoff,  Edith  Elmer 
Wood,  Helen  Folsom  Swift,  Virginia  Forrest  Lucia, 
Ellen  Holt,  Gertrude  James  Derby,  Lillian  Jameson 
Richards,  Anna  Jenkins,  Florence  Presbrey.  Jessie 
Rand  Goldthwait.  Miriam  Rogers  Perkins,  Elizabeth 
Seabury  Guthrie,  Mary  Thayer,  Lucy  Thomson,  Annie 
Wyckoff,  Pauline  Wiggin  Leonard,  Ex-1890,  Fannie 
Gabriel  Hewes,  Irene  Gill  Keyser,  Genevra  Hill,  Fran- 
ces Miner  Graves.  Cornelia  Moodey,  Catherine  Turner 
Minshall. 

1895 

Amey  Aldrich,  Anna  Allen  Buck,  Bertha  Allen  Logan, 
Marjorie  Ayres  Best,  Emma  Beard,  Suzan  Benedict, 
Bertha  Bennett  Denison,  Bessey  Borden,  Josephine  Bray 
Sill,  Edith  Chase  Newton,  Mary  Clark  Jackson,  Bertha 
Conde,  Mabel  Cummings,  Mary  Denham  Lovelace, 
Martha  Dutton,  Charlotte  Emerson  Hitchcock,  Bertha 
Field,  Jessie  Fowler,  Caroline  Fuller,  Katherine  Garrison 
Norton,  Helen  Goodrich  DeGroat,  Pearl  Gunn  Win- 
chester, Caroline  Hamilton,  Anna  Harrington  Green, 
Edith  Hawkes,  Annah  Hazen,  Eleanor  Holden  Ingel- 
finger,  Derfla  Howes  Collins,  Martha  Humphrey,  Sara 
Hunt  Clough,  Elizabeth  Hurlburt,  Margaret  Hyde, 
Mary  Jackson,  Lydia  Kendall  Foster,  Maud  Kinsley 
Findley,  Helen  LaMonte,  Edna  Lang  Hale,  Helen 
Lambert,  Elizabeth  Lewis  Day,  Mary  Lewis.  Katherine 
Lewis  Bradley,  Florence  Lord  King,  Augusta  Madison 
Keim,  Elizabeth  Mann,  Kristine  Mann,  Ethelyn 
McKinney,  Mary  Melcher.  Edith  Mott  Davis,  Eleanor 
Nichols  Marcy,  Sarah  O'Toole,  Mabel  Paine,  Annie 
Paret  Davis,  Clara  Parsons  Galbraith,  Elsie  Pratt, 
Laura  Puffer  Morgan,  Kate  Raynolds  Dean,  Dorothy 
Reed  Mendenhall,  Ella  Shaver  Phelps,  Cora  Smith, 
Anna  Spann,  Carolyn  Swett.  Amey  Taintor  Bronson, 
Helen  Tucker,  Amelia  Tyler,  Frances  Ward  Hale, 
Charlotte  Webber  Bell,  Marguerite  Wells,  Alice  Wheeler 
Hawley,  Josephine  Wilkin,  Constance  Williston,  Martha 
Wilson,  Adelaide  Witham,  Grace  Wolcott  Duryea, 
Martha  Wright,  Ex-1805,  Clara  Burnette  Adams,  Mary 
Collar  Holbrook,  Ada  Dane  Lovell,  Helen  Davis  Lamb, 
Mary  Fuller  Olmstead,  Edna  Little  Taggart,  Anne 
Moore,  Lenore  Schwab  Black,  Bertha  Smith  Taylor, 
Anna  Wells  Bigelow. 

1900 

Pamelia  Adams,  Ruth  Albright  Hollister,  Katherine 
Barker,  Harriet  Barnes  Pratt,  Elsie  Bates  Saunders, 
Keturah  Beers  Holmes,  Agnes  Bragg,  Katherine  Brig- 
ham  Fox,  Aneita  Brown,  Irene  Butler  James,  Mabel 
Carver  Baker,  Madeline  Chase  Albright,  Sybil  Conant, 
Frances  Cummings,  Lucy  Day,  Cora  Delabarre  Hunter, 
Harriet  Dillon,  Madeleine  Doty  Baldwin,  Cora  Dowling, 
Adelaide  Dwight.  Jennie  Edgcomb,  Edith  Emerson, 
Ethel  Fish  Eldridge,  Eva  Foster  Righter,  Mary  Gage 
Greenwood,  Gertrude  Gladwin,  Marguerite  Gray, 
Katharine  Griggs,  Mary  Hancock,  Mabel  Hartsuff 
Trowbridge,  Anna  Haskins,  Aloysia  Hoye  Davis,  Anne 
Hincks,  Alma  Hoegh  Ayres,  Frances  Howe  Sutton, 
Harriet  Huffman  Miller,  Helen  Kerruish  Buffum, 
Caroline  King  Jenney,  Amey  Kingman,  Mabelle  Lewis, 
Anna  Levi  Wilson,  Emily  Locke  Ward,  Bertha  Loheed, 
Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  Mary  Lord  Ross,  Emogene 
Mahoney,  Caroline  Marmon  Fesler,  Charlotte  Marsh 
Post,  Elizabeth  Meier  Schevill,  Virginia  Mellen  Hutchin- 
son, Ann  Merritt,  Mabel  Milham  Roys,  Edith  Monson, 
Grace  Moore,  Lucy  Munroe  Poor,  Mabel  Perkins, 
Marion  Perkins,  Ruth  Perkins,  Phebe  Persons  Scott, 
Edith  Pope  Holt,  Maude  Randall,  Helen  Richards, 
Grace  Russell  Arnold,  Sarah  Sanderson  Vanderbilt, 
Mary  Sayles,  Fanny  Scott  Rumely,  Sybil  Shaw  Trull, 
Laura  Shedd  Schweppe,  Edith  Sheldon,  Agnes  Slocum 
Biscoe,  Evelyn  Smith  Rolfe,  Jaffray  Smith  Gould, 
Marion  Smith  Smith,  Bertha  Smith  Merrill.  Helen 
Story.  Mary  Taggart,  Annie  Torrey  Williams,  Mary 
Trask  Loomis,  Marion  True  Redfern,  Margaret  Vander- 
bilt, Mary  Walton  Wilkinson,  Mary  Weaver,  Carolyn 
Weston  McWilliams,  Mary  Whitcomb  Clark,  Florence 
Whitin    Parsons,     Elizabeth    Whitney,     Ena    Wilder 
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Hewitt,  Mary  Wilder  Kent,  Mary  Wiley  Thayer,  Helen 
Wright,  Carolyn  Wurster  Perry.  Ex-iooo,  Mary  An- 
thony, Alice  Barrows  Fowler,  Mariella  Grant  Macken- 
zie, Maude  Maynard  Phypers. 

1905 

Helen  Abbot  Lapham,  Annie  Alden,  Elizabeth  Bab- 
cock  Cruikshank,  Florence  Bannard  Adams,  Grace 
Beattie  Hardies,  Katherine  Beebe,  Louisa  Billings, 
Ruth  Bigelow  Christie,  Ruth  Blodgett,  Alma  Bradley 
Rush,  Florence  Bragg  Paine,  Eleanor  Brown  Whitney, 
Lucy  Bruce  Loomis,  Ella  Burnham  May,  Genevieve 
Burnham,  Edna  Capen  Lapham,  Edith  Chapin  Under- 
wood, Mabel  Chick  Foss,  Muriel  Childs  Dyer,  Eliza- 
beth Clarke  Williams,  Katharine  Clark  Hill,  Hilda 
Clark,  Louise  Collins  Haws,  Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm, 
Alice  Curtis  Mansfield,  Edna  Day  Blakeslee,  Mary 
Darling  Hethrington,  Katharine  DeLaVergne  Steven- 
son, Louise  Dodge  Whitaker,  Marie  Donahoe,  Grace 
Donovan  Marianna  Donovan,  Myra  Erwin,  Alice 
Evans,  Kate  Fairchild  Arnold,  Florence  Fisher  Jackson, 
Abigail  Ferrell,  Beatrice  Flather  Flagg,  Katherine 
Forest,  Margaret  Foster  Melcher  (1906),  Elizabeth 
Freeman  Peirce,  Ruth  Gallagher  Chase.  Marion  Gary, 
Ingovar  Gay,  Helen  Gross,  Bertha  Hackett,  Lucy  Hall 
Hyde,  Linda  Harding  Hackett,  Verna  Harris  Ewen, 
Mary  Hastings  Bradley,  Emma  Hirth.  Alice  Holden, 
Alice  Hopkins,  Adeline  Jackson,  Mildred  Jenks  Whip- 
ple, Ruth  Johnson  Campion,  Alice  Lawlor  Kirby,  Lucy 
Kurtz  Barnett,  Nancy  Lincoln  Newell,  Bertha  Mans- 
field Chamberlain,  Elsie  Mason  Powell.  Ruth  Maxson 
Aughiltree,  Dagmar  Megie  Ross,  Jessie  Murray,  Mar- 
guerite North  Tilson,  Helen  Norwell,  Katherine  Noyes 
McLennan,  Alice  Ober,  Bertha  Page  Smith,  Ruth 
Redington  Griswold,  Mary  Perry  Whitney,  Marion 
Pooke,  Susan  Rambo,  Marion  Rice,  Edith  Roberts, 
Helen  Robinson,  Helen  Shedd  Reed.  Beatrice  Springer 
Church.  Susie  Starr  Kelso,  Josephine  Stevens  Ayer, 
Ethel  Titsworth,  Susea  Tower  Leete.  Blanche  Valentine 
Haskell,  Alice  Wellington  Lyman.  Katharine  Wing, 
Helen  Wright,  Ex-1005,  Sarah  Ball,  Ruth  Brown 
Godfrey,  Helen  Dill  Heald,  Irene  Hamilton  Young, 
Melissa  Ingals  Fisher,  Mary  Kriegsmann  Potter, 
Florence  Ripley  Parsons,  Isabel  Salsich  Conway. 

1910 

Helen  Alcott,  Helen  Allen,  Grace  Ailing  DeBow, 
Norma  Anderson  Hyde,  Ida  Andrus,  Lillian  Ashworth, 
Lucretia  Atwater  Camp,  Louise  Bailey,  Ruth  Baldwin 
Snyder,  Sidney  Baldwin,  Madeline  Ball,  Bernice 
Barber  Dalrymple,  Gertrude  Barry  Peet,  Francesca 
Bartlett  Goodell,  Marcia  Beebe  Flannery,  Dorothy 
Belden  Stone,  Dolly  Bennett  Brown,  Imogene  Bennett, 
Katherine  Bennett  Brehm,  Eleanor  Benson  Lawson, 
Adiene  Bergen  Hart,  Helen  Bigelow  Hooker,  Elizabeth 
Blodgett,  Bertha  Bodine,  Marion  Booth  Trask,  Mar- 
garet Bracken  Alpers,  Elise  Bradford,  Helen  Bradley 
Wood,  Frederica  Buckley  Spencer,  Mary  Brewster, 
Edna  Bunnell,  Anita  Burleigh  Blanchard,  Maude 
Bushnell  Greene,  Evelyn  Canning  Keyes,  Edith  Carson, 
Mary  Cavanagh,  Breta  Childs,  Kathleen  Cockle 
Seaton,  Beulah  Cole  Hibbert,  Edith  Coleman,  Esther 
Crane,  Marguerite  Cray  Wright,  Edith  Cutter  Yates, 
Virginia  Craven  Lupton,  Margaret  Dauchy  Migel, 
Elizabeth  Davidson  Erwin,  Alice  Day,  Ada  Evans 
Howes,  Helen  Evans  Chilson,  Guinevere  Fennell,  Abbe 
Ferrin  Skinner,  Juanita  Field  Wells,  Sonah  Frank 
McMillen,  Florence  Fuller  Kedney,  Edith  Gill,  Elaine 
Gray  Doyle,  Marion  Greenhood,  Elizabeth  Gregory 
Perkins,  Berniece  Ham,  Florence  Hauxhurst,  Mabel 
Havens  Hamilton.  Gertrude  Hawley,  Fanny  Hazen 
Ames,  Charlotte  Henderson,  Ida  Holliday  Bascom, 
Florence  Holmes.  Florence  Hopwood  Judd,  Irene  Hoyt, 
Edith  Jackson  Warren,  Alice  Jacot,  Elizabeth  Jameson, 
Eva  Jenison  Pruyn,  Katherine  Jenkins  Kiedaisch, 
Muriel  Johnston  Mason,  Frances  Johnstone  Miller, 
Helen  Jones,  Annis  Kendall  Stearns,  Mary  Kilborne, 
Celia  Kimball  Breed,  Helen  King,  Katharine  King 
Covey,  Chase  King  Leake,  Lillian  Landy,  Ruth  Leighton 
Hansen,  Leslie  Leland,  Leila  Lewis,  Frances  Loney 
Hull,  Helen  Luitwieler,  Mildred  MacDonald.  Alice 
McGuire  Fairman.  Grace  McGuire  Allen,  Edith  Man- 
ning Logan,  Louise  Marden  Wild,  Elinor  Means,  Mar- 
garet Means  Payne,  Gladys  Mendum,  Winifred  Metcalf 
Fitch,  Irma  Miller  Dyer,  Margaret  Miller,  Edith 
Miner  Armstrong.  Louise  Montgomery  Nelson,  Edna 
Moehring  Cunningham,  Gladys  Moulton  Sewall, 
Florence  Murray  Gardner,  Helen  Newell  Achilles, 
Margaret  Norris,  Alice  O'Meara,  May  Otman  Baum- 


bach,  Phoebe  Parry  Reed,  Virginia  Peirce  Wood,  Emelie 
Perkins,  Jane  Perkins,  Mildred  Perry,  Laura  Pettingell, 
Ona  Pfluke,  Anne  Pigeon  van  Heusen,  Jessie  Post, 
Aldana  Quimby,  Mary  Reilly,  Mary  Riley,  Edna 
Roberts  Power,  Frances  Roe,  Annabel  Root  Cole, 
Gladys  Russell,  Evelyn  Ryder  Foye,  Mildred  Sawyer 
Karlson,  Sarah  Schenck,  Marguerite  Scott  Winter, 
Mary  Scott,  Olive  Seymour  Miller,  Carolyn  Shaw, 
Frances  Siviter  Pryor,  Elizabeth  Skinner,  Esther  Smith 
Wherry,  Marjorie  Smith,  Winifred  Smith  Mathewson, 
Ardra  Soule  Wavle,  Mary  Staples  Kirkpatrick,  Mary 
Steen.  Katherine  Stevens,  Yeoli  Stimson  Acton,  Anna 
Streibich  Wilson,  Laurel  Sullivan  Ely,  Marjorie  Talbot, 
Louise  Van  Wagenen  Anson.  Helen  Walters  Eldred. 
Dorothy  Waterman  Waldron,  Constance  Watson 
Pollock,  Anna  Washburn  Hall,  Marion  Webster,  Mar- 
jorie Wells  Taylor,  Maude  Wesby,  Helen  Whiton, 
Gertrude  Wilson  Merrill,  Elizabeth  Wilds  Peabody, 
Katharine  Whitin  Swift,  Ethel  Wilson  Lyman,  Maud 
Woolson  Macurda,  Rua  Yeaw,  Ex-1910,  Alice  Bailey, 
Margaret  Carroll  Harris,  Margaret  Herrick  Forgan, 
Eleanor  Jones  Benjamin,  Edith  Mann,  Mary  Miller. 

1915 

Eva  Adams  Macmillan,  Rachel  Axtell,  Ada  Baker, 
Katherine  Barnard,  Charlotte  Baum,  Katharine  Bou- 
telle,  Mildred  Brewer.  Edith  Burr,  Catherine  Carpenter, 
Dorothy  Carman,  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  Natalie  Car- 
penter, Eleanor  Carson,  Maud  Clement  Bowen,  Mary 
Cornelius,  Sara  Comins,  Alice  Cragin  Lewis,  May  Day, 
Dorothy  Davis,  Ruth  Dean,  Katharine  Deering.  Mar- 
guerite Dinsmore  Smith,  Edna  Dolbeer,  Esther  Eliot 
Forbes,  Marion  Fairchild,  Edith  Foster,  Mildred 
Fraser,  Angeline  Freeman,  Alice  Fuller,  Olive  Geran 
King,  Eleanor  Gibbons,  Adele  Glogau,  Else  Goetz 
Greene,  Marie  Graff,  Marion  Graves,  Amy  Greene, 
Katharine  Greene  Pangburn,  Helen  Greenwood, 
Natalie  Grimes,  Hester  Gunning,  Florence  Hanford, 
Winifred  Hoyt,  Madge  Hovey  Spencer,  Anna  Jones, 
Helen  Jones,  Fannie  Jourdan,  Frances  Kevlin,  Margaret 
Mensel,  Marion  MacNabb  Lord,  Jennie  McLeod. 
Ethel  McHardy,  Kathleen  Moore,  Margaret  Munsie 
Hathaway,  Frances  Mullane,  Frances  O'Connell, 
Eleanor  Park,  Cora  Parker  Campbell,  Roberta  Pettit, 
Marguerite  Philbin  Cogswell.  Beatrice  Pierce  Lench. 
Marion  Poole  Kidger,  Anna  Potter  Mansfield,  Mary 
Louise  Ramsdell,  Leonora  Reno,  Dorrice  Robinson 
Bell,  Helen  Robinson,  Mary  Lee  Rockwell  Williams, 
Nelle  Ryan,  Christine  Ruth,  Eleanor  Sackett,  Jennette 
Sargent  Drake,  Rebekah  Scandrett,  Ruth  Scannell, 
Florence  Smith  Chapman,  Carolyn  Sprague  Wright, 
Grace  Stafford  Bellinger,  Mary  Stevens,  Gertrude 
Stockder.  Dorothy  Thayer  Greene,  Elsie  Thayer  Rider, 
Helen  Tooker,  Mildred  Tuttle  Stockman,  Lillian 
Twyeffort,  Janet  Van  Sickle,  Laura  Varnam,  Katharine 
Vermilye,  Ruth  Waterman,  Ellen  Williams,  Jane 
Wilson,  Ex-1015,  Helene  Behrens  Sissbn,  Leonora 
Boswell,  Madeleine  Rochester  Duffield. 

1917 

Jeannette  Abbott^Kitchell,  Margaret  Ailing  Sargent. 
Anne  Bailey,  Helen  Balcom,  Aileen  Barrett,  Rachel 
Blair,  Beulah  Boyd,  Katherine  Bragg,  Elizabeth  Brooks, 
Alice  Bugbee,  Frances  Butler,  Florence  Callahan, 
Dorothy  Carpenter,  Martha  Chandler.  Winifred  Chase 
Hazelwood,  Eunice  Clark,  Dorothy  Cole,  Greta  Conk- 
lin,  Donna  Couch.  Elizabeth  Cook  Wilson,  Ethel 
Davison,  Mary  Dixon,  Margaret  Duff,  Lilian  Ficken, 
Marion  Fitch,  Avaline  Folsom,  Louise  Frey,  Winifred 
Gaskin,  Sanna  Gasslander,  Marie  Genung,  Frances 
Gibson.  Augusta  Gottfried,  Helen  Grant,  Martha 
Gray,  Helen  Greene  Cousens,  Eunice  Carman,  Selma 
Gulick,  Helen  Hastings,  Marjory  Herrick,  Dorothy 
Hewitt,  Louise  Hompe,  Marion  Hooper.  Percie  Hop- 
kins, Caroline  Hosford,  Beulah  House,  Mary  Hudnut 
Lockwood,  Eleanor  Hunsicker  Ward,  Nancy  Hunt, 
Marjorie  Inman,  Muriel  Irving,  Anne  Keenan,  Louise 
Lange,  Marion  Lathrop,  Frances  Lighton.  Mary  Lippitt 
Haviland,  Elizabeth  Low,  Margaret  Lylburn,  Jane 
McBrier,  Margaret  McClure,  Anna  McGrath,  Martha 
McGuire,  Pauline  Martin,  Effie  Means,  Lillian  Miller, 
Dorothy  Moore,  Marion  Morris,  Mabel  Morrissey, 
Louise  Morton,  Beatrice  Newhall,  Margaret  Ney, 
Rachel  Norton,  Claire  O'Connor,  Margaret  Price, 
Adah  Richard  Judd,  Marion  Riley,  Margaret  Riley, 
Dorothy  Pratt,  Florence  Runner,  Elizabeth  Schenck 
Logan,  Tessa  Schmidt,  Ruth  Shepard,  Marion  Sher- 
wood, Helen  Slaughter,  Mary  Smith,  Theodate  Soule, 
Eleanor    Spencer,    Eleanor    Stearns,    Margery    Swett, 
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Marguerite  Swift  Clark,  Feme  Taylor,  Dorothy  Taylor, 
Nora  Thomas,  Dorothy  Thomson,  Mary  Tomasi, 
Harriet  Warner,  Alice  Watson  Campbell.  Edith  Webb 
Pendarvis,  Shannon  Webster,  Catharine  Weiser, 
Virginia  Whit  more  Kelly,  Constance  Wood,  Lucile 
Woodruff,  Constance  Woodbury  Dodge,  Ruth  Woodrow, 
Ex-1917,  Antoinette  Clapp  Kelley.  Clara  Claussen, 
Constance  Dana,  Gertrude  Ingram  Parsons,  Madeleine 
McDowell  Greene,  Gladys  Pfaffmann  Taft. 

1919 

Adele  Adams,  Katherine  Adams,  Martha  Aldrich, 
Josephine  Allen.  Lois  Allison,  Doris  Ames.  Rachel 
Arrott,  Elizabeth  Atterbury,  Mary  Axford,  Hortensia 
Balarezo,  Grace  Barker,  Dorothy  Bartlett.  May  Bart- 
lett,  Eleanor  Bedell,  Louise  Bloom,  Cornelia  Bosch, 
Mary  Bowman,  Elizabeth  Brown.  Dorothy  Buchanan, 
Grace  Burke,  Abbie  Cady,  Eleanor  Cappeller.  Laura 
Carr,  Carolyn  Case,  Barbara  Caswell,  Gloria  Chandler, 
Harriet  Chatfield,  Eleanor  Clark,  Grace  Clegg,  Doris 
Cochran  Sullivan,  Miriam  Cockings,  Helen  Cohen, 
Edith  Coit,  Margaret  Collin,  Helen  Comey,  Mildred 
Conner,  Emily  Crabbe.  Helen  Crittenden,  Alice  Cronan, 
Annette  Crystal,  Katharine  Dana,  Helen  Davis,  Mary 
Dean,  Elizabeth  Demarest,  Grace  De  Veber,  Jean 
Dickinson,  Mildred  Donaldson.  Margaret  Douglas. 
Irene  Drury,  Laura  Ellis,  Isabel  Emery,  Marion  Farrell, 
Margaret  Faunce,  Elsie  Finch,  Eleanor  Fitzpatrick, 
Julia  Florance,  Daisy  Follansby,  Laura  Forbes,  Ruth 
Frazier,  Jean  Fyke,  Eleanor  Gates,  Gertrude  Gates, 
Ahlene  Gibbons,  Estelle  Gibson,  Cecilia  Goodell, 
Elisabeth  Gorton,  Jane  Griffin,  Marjorie  Graffte, 
Gladys  Gudebrod,  Ruth  Harris,  Nora  Hamlen,  May 
Haskins,  Ruth  Hathaway  Swayze,  Arline  Hayden, 
Dorah  Heyman,  Louise  Hicks  Bonbright,  Cornelia  Hill, 


Frances  Hopkins,  Marjorie  Hopper,  Helen  Hotchkin, 
Florence  Houchin,  Elizabeth  Hunt,  Barbara  Johnson, 
Constance  Kelton,  Dorothy  Kennett.  Gladys  Kern, 
Mary  Kimball,  Lucy  Kingsbury,  Dorothy  Kinne, 
Elusina  Lazenby.  Mabelle  Lord,  Frances  Lowe,  Marian 
Lucier,  Alice  McCarthy.  Louise  McElwain.  Helen 
McClure,  Catherine  McCormick,  Lucy  McHale, 
Constance  McLaughlin,  Isabel  MacNabb,  Elsie  Mag, 
Margaret  Mahin,  Elizabeth  Mangam,  Dorothea  Marsh, 
Dorothy  Martin,  Ruth  Martin  Van  Doren,  Rebecca 
Mathis,  Dorothy  Merchant,  Katherine  Merriam,  Muriel 
Mertens,  Henriette  Meyer,  Ruth  Miller,  Kathryn 
Moyer,  Louise  Muller,  Maxine  Murray  Adams,  Grace 
Nelson,  Hilda  Neukom,  Edna  Newman.  Marjorie 
Odell,  Margaret  Osborn,  Dorothy  Page,  Selma  Pelonsky, 
Janet  Pennoyer,  Ruth  Perry,  Margaret  Petherbridge, 
Agnes  Pike,  Edith  Pitcher,  Leslie  Pomeroy,  Marion 
Post,  Hazel  Prentice,  Kay  Purnell,  Augusta  Riley, 
Eleanor  Ripley,  Lois  Robbins,  Velma  Rogers,  Marion 
Ross,  Mary  Rouse,  Esther  Rugg,  Ellen  Sayles,  Dorothy 
Scarritt,  Helen  Scholz,  Edith  Schwarzenberg.  Mary 
Shea,  Ruth  Seggerman,  Mary  Shaw,  Jean  Sinclair, 
Helen  Small,  Alberta  Smith,  Catharine  Smith,  Genevieve 
Smith,  Irene  Smith.  Marion  Smith,  Clara  Stahl,  Made- 
line Stanton,  Marjorie  Stanton,  Frances  Steele,  Mary 
Stephenson,  Alice  Stevens,  Charlotte  Stickney,  Doro- 
thea Thomas,  Lucile  Topping,  Julia  Treat,  Grace 
Valentine  Wiss,  RuthWalcott,  Katharine  Wales  Haines, 
Mildred  Wallace,  Jessie  Ward,  Isabelle  Welch,  Gertrude 
Wells,  Mary  Whitford.  Elizabeth  Whorf,  Mildred 
Williams,  Isabelle  Willoughby,  Margaret  Wilson, 
Margaret  Winchester,  Janet  Woolley,  Ex-1919,  Marian 
Bayley,  Florence  Staunton  King,  Evelyn  Haviland. 
Dorothy  Hogan,  Milly  Linder,  Honor  Marlow,  Miriam 
Martin  Whitcomb,  Reinette  Saeger  Aborn,  Martha 
Shipley. 


TABLE   OF   ATTENDANCE 


Class 

1880 
1885 
1890 
189S 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1917 
1919 


"1776" 

Total  Registration 


Graduates 

%  of  Living 

Members 

6 

7S 

14 

37.8 

19 

35.8 

67 

46.2 

90 

43-6 

85 

43-2 

158 

432 

89 

28.2 

103 

31-4 

176 

44-0 

807 


Non-Graduates        Registered 


SS 


Total 


by  proxy 

7 

16 

25 

•  7 

84 

1 

95 

1 

94 

1 

16s 

92 

109 

185 

10 

872 

395 

1267 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE   QUARTERLY   BY  CLASSES* 


Sub- 

Year 

Total 

scribers 

Year 

Total 

1879 

10 

4 

1890 

53 

1880 

8 

5 

1891 

7i 

1881 

20 

13 

1892 

79 

1882 

26 

12 

1893 

104 

1883 

49 

26 

1894 

103 

1884 

41 

19 

1895 

145 

1885 

37 

17 

1896 

140 

1886 

42 

16 

1897 

173 

1887 

38 

21 

1898 

129 

1888 

41 

21 

1899 

185 

1889 

44 

19 

1900 

207 

Sub- 
scribers 
33 
38 

43 
48 
50 
78 
71 

122 

69 

102 

109 


Totals:   Graduates  4,779 
Non-graduates  317 

Non-alumnae  36 


Year 

Total 

1901 

238 

1902 

219 

1903 

224 

1904 

235 

1905 

197 

1906 

218 

1907 

257 

1908 

288 

1909 

310 

1910 

364 

1911 

347 

Sub- 
scribers 
134 
107 
118 
137 
123 
122 
143 
158 
186 
212 

222 


Total  living  graduates    7,864 
♦Compiled  July  1,  1920 


Sub- 

Year 

Total 

scribers 

1912 

358 

228 

1913 

367 

224 

1914 

314 

219 

1915 

315 

223 

1916 

328 

250 

1917 

328 

241 

1918 

407 

301 

1919 

389 

239 

1920 

416 

256 

Non-graduates 

3i7 

Non-alumnae 

36 

5,132 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


President,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stone  MacDougall 1323  21  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Page  Hersey  1901 Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Louise  Cornell  Rausch  1913 129  Grove  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  B.  Lewis 32  Harvard  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass 

MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  0f  Trustees  to  say,  when  this  matter  is  dis- 

COUNCIL  cussed  by  the  Board,  that  the  alumnae  deeply 

June  12,  1920  regret  his  resignation,  and  express  apprecia- 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  called  to  tion  of  his  services  and  their  feelinS  that  his 

order  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Morrow,  at  2:15  SerV1CeS  are  t0°  USeful  t0  be  Spared-     A  rising 

p.  m.  in  Seelye  Hall  5.    There  were  86  dele-  vote_carried  this  motion. 

..                   j.          ..  ,,           ,  Miss  Haynes  reported  for  the  committee 

gates  present.    It  was  moved  to  omit  the  read-  '    .        y 

■        r  ,i,    „•„   »       t  ,l    1     f         *•■                 >-  on  class  organization  and  records, 

ing  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  accept-  6. 

.1.                •    .    1  •    .1     r\  The  meeting  adjourned  on  motion, 

ing  them  as  printed  in  the  Quarterly.  6      ' 

T,     (..     •„„„„_*              •  Louise  Cornell  Rausch, 

1  he  following  reports  were  given :  ' 

1 .  The  Finance  Committee,  by  Mrs.  Ward-  Secretary 
ner,  temporary  chairman.     The  budget  for  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
the  coming  year,  proposing  expenditures  of  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
$14,935  was  presented,  and  accepted  for  ref- 
erence to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  June  14,   1920 
Association.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:45 

2.  The  Local  Clubs  Committee,  by  Mrs.  a.  m.  in  the  Students'  Building,  Mrs.  Morrow, 
Clarke,  chairman.  The  report  was  accepted  the  president,  presiding.  Voted:  To  omit  the 
and  the  following  clubs  recognized:  Melrose,  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
Franklin  County,  Salem,  Hampshire  County,  accepting  them  as  printed  in  the  Register. 
Springfield,   Holyoke.  Voted:   To  omit  the  reading  of  the  secretary's 

3.  The  War  Service  Board,  by  Ellen  Emer-  report. 

son,  chairman.    The  report  was  accepted  and  The  treasurer's  report  was  presented  by 

it  was  Voted:   To  recommend  to  the  Alumnae  Mrs.  Wardner,  and  accepted.     As  chairman 

Association  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of    the    Finance    Committee    Mrs.    Wardner 

for  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee  to  presented  the  budget  for  the  coming  year, 

carry  on  the  work.  which  was  accepted  as  printed. 

4.  The  Summer  School,  submitted  by  the  The  secretary  offered  to  the  meeting  the 
Director,  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  and  read  by  directors'  nomination  of  President  Neilson  as 
Edith  Dunton.  honorary  member  of  the  Association.     The 

5.  The  Smith  College  Fund,  by  Mrs.  An-  election  was  unanimous,  by  a  rising  vote, 
drews,  chairman.  The   Council's  nomination  of   Miss   Ruth 

The  Council  nominated  by  ballot,  for  elec-  Cooper  1912  as  a  member  of  the  nominating 

tion  by  the  Association,  Ruth  Cooper  1912  to  committee  was  presented  by  the  secretary, 

serve  on  the  nominating  committee  for  three  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot 

years.  for  Miss  Cooper. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Deane  of  the  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws 

faculty  committee  on  awarding  fellowships,  of  the  Association,  prepared  by  the  committee 

announcing  that  the  Alumnae  Fund  fellow-  on  revision  and  previously  discussed  at  the 

ship  for  1920-21  had  been  given  to  Margaret  February   Council    meeting,  were   read    and 

Gutman  1920.  explained  by  Mrs.  Wardner.    A  vote  on  each 

Reference  was  made  to  a  report  that  Pro-  amendment  was  taken  separately  by  acclama- 

fessor  J.  B.  Clark  had  tendered  his  resignation  tion,  and  each  was  carried, 

as  trustee  of  the  College.     Voted:     That  this  The  recommendation  of  the  War  Service 

body  request  its  representatives  on  the  Board  Board  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  small 
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committee  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board 
referred  by  the  Council  to  the  meeting,  was 
accepted.  The  committee  is  to  consist  of  the 
following:  the  last  two  directors  of  the 
S.  C.  R.  U.,  one  member  of  the  Near  East 
Unit,  one  person  who  has  been  closely  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  at 
least  two  officers  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
The  following  councillors  and  delegates  to 
the  next  convention  of  the  A.  C.  A.  were 
nominated  and  elected  by  ballot  cast  by  the 
secretary:  councillors,  Charlotte  Stone  Mac- 
Dougall  1893,  Marguerite  Page  Hersey  1901, 
Louise  Cornell  Rausch  1913,  Mary  Lewis 
1901,  Florence  Snow  1904;  delegates,  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow  1896,  Helen  Atwater 
1897,  Edith  Hall  Dohan  1899,  Edith  Hill 
1903,  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall  1895, 
Louisa  Puffer  1906,  Caroline  Rumbold  1901, 
Florence  Sabin  1893,  Willie  Young  1909, 
Alice  Tallant  1897. 

The  report  of  the  Seal  Committee  was  given 
by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Kimball.  A  rising  vote 
accepted  the  design  for  a  seal  presented  by 
the  committee. 

The  Polling  Committee,  Mrs.  Adams  chair- 
man, reported  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  and  directors : 

President,    Mrs.    Charlotte   Stone   Mac- 
Dougall  1893 

Vice-president,    Mrs.    Marguerite    Page 
Hersey   1901    (reelected) 

Secretary,   Mrs    Louise  Cornell  Rausch 
19 13  (reelected) 

Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Lewis  1901 
The  following  ten  directors  have  been  re- 
elected: 

Miss  Alice  Butterfield  1903 

Mrs.  Bertha  Robe  Conklin  1904 

Miss  Ellen  Cook  1893 

Mrs.  Emma  Dill  Grand  1904 

Miss  Idella  Gribbel  1909 

Miss  Muriel  Haynes  1904 

Mrs.  Maud  Jackson  Hulst  1898 

Miss  Catharine  Pierce  1912 
The  five  new  directors  are  as  follows 

Miss  Ruth  Franklin  1885 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Root  Gillett  1917 

Mrs.  Harriet  Barnes  Pratt  1900 

Miss  Anna  Rochester  191 1 

Mrs.  Anne  Barrows  Seelye  1897 
Mrs.  Parsons  reported  on  the  Rose  Sidg- 
wick  Memorial  Fellowship  and  on  the  national 
club  house  of  the  A.  C.  A.  in  Washington. 


Mrs.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  Fund  Com- 
mittee, gave  the  latest  figures  on  the  Fund. 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  report,  pledges  from 
the  floor  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $32,905. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Louise  Cornell  Rausch, 

Secretary 


THE     ALUMNAE     ASSOCIATION     OF     SMITH 

COLLEGE     BALANCE     SHEET     AS     AT 

MAY  31,  1920 

Assets 

General  Fund:  Cash $2,017.29 

Accounts  receivable,  dues 1,231 .00 

Accounts  receivable,  Quarterly  subscrip- 
tions   3.591 .00 

Songs  on  hand  for  sale 31.58 

Office  supplies 657 .  20 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 2.653  •  50 

Real  estate: 

Sophia  Smith  Homestead    12,339.98- 

Total  General  Fund $22,521 .55 

Alumnae  Fund:  Cash $5,887.87 

Investments 3.199  96 

Total  Alumnae  Fund $9,087  .  83 

Life  Membership  Fund 

Cash $352.  i? 

Investments 27,025 .  90 

Total  Life  Membership  Fund $27,378.02 


$58,987.40 

Liabilities 

General  Fund:  Accounts  payable $1,307  .48 

Deferred   credits:  Annual   dues   paid   in 

advance 1 ,047 .  00 

Deferred  credits:  Subscriptions  to  Quar- 
terly paid  in  advance 1,240 .  50 

Reserve  for  depreciation 7 1 1 .  29 

Reserve  for  appropriations 175 .  00 

$4,481.27 
Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 18,040  28 

Total  General  Fund $22,521 .55 

Alumnae  Fund :  Principal $448 .  50 

Unspecified 591 .46 

Appropriations 1 ,050 .  00 

Income 618 .  72 

Graduate  Work 6,379.15 

Total  Alumnae  Fund $9,087 .  83 

Life  Membership  Fund $27,378.02 

$58,987.40 
Florence  Homer  Snow, 
General  Secretary 
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The  scope  of  the  Quarterly  has  broadened 
this  year,  just  as  every  alumnae  enterprise  has 
broadened,  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  brought  upon  us 
by  the  Fund.  The  deepened  alumnae  interest 
in  everything  about  Smith  College  has  been 
shared  in  some  measure  by  the  official  alum- 
nae organ.  The  subscribers  have  increased, 
and,  what  is  quite  as  welcome,  the  number  of 
unsolicited  contributions,  especially  for  "Let 
Us  Talk."  Further,  the  new  interest  among 
Smith  women  in  general  educational  questions, 
and  of  educators  in  Smith,  have  both  been 
taken  advantage  of.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
two  ways  our  scope  has  narrowed.  The 
price  of  paper  and  of  printing  has  necessitated 
a  very  careful  use  of  space  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  pages.  Secondly  we  have 
been  curtailed  by  the  appearance  of  a  rival 
in  the  field  of  Smith  alumnae  news — a  friendly 
rival  whose  purpose  was  so  worthy  that  we 
did  not  mind  when  our  best  articles  were 
scooped  by  Stand  by — Smith.  Indeed,  on 
several  occasions  we  assisted  the  editor  to  get 
her  scoop,  on  the  theory  that  all  possible  help 
we  could  render  was  due  from  us,  since  without 
Stand  by  the  Quarterly  would  certainly 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  of 
the  Fund. 

Our  "press  run"  for  this  issue  is  5,900, 
which  means  that  we  have  by  far  the  largest 
subscription  list  of  any  woman's  college 
quarterly.  We  have  added  this  year  307 
names  to  our  list. 

Miss  Hill's  place  is  difficult — impossible — ■ 
to  fill.  In  acting  for  her,  I  have  tried  to  use 
the  Quarterly  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association.  Now  that  Miss  Hill  is  returning, 
I  can  advise  you  wholeheartedly,  take  the 
Quarterly;  it  is  worth  your  while.  Make  it 
worth  more  by  your  active  cooperation  and 
constructive  suggestions.  "Support  our  ad- 
vertisers," who  help  us  out  materially  in  the 
present  difficult  financial  situation.  Write 
the  Quarterly  what  you  are  doing,  and  if 
you  think  of  a  policy  that  you  believe  should  be 
adopted,  or  an  article  that  should  be  printed, 
tell  the  editors,  who  are  always  glad  of  ideas. 
The  help  of  so  many  of  you,  and  the  feeling 
that  all  the  ideas  of  Smith — and  the  Smith 
idea — were  behind  me,  have  made  the  work 
of  this  year  very  inspiring. 

Edith  K.  Dunton 


THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE  REPORT 

June  14,  1920 

No  report  in  this  year  of  our  college  the 
45th,  can  begin  without  reference  to  a  certain 
number  of  "ducats,"  as  the  center  and 
circumference  of  all  activity.  The  Alumnae 
Office  is  no  exception — and  this,  too,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  Smith  family,  in  addition  to  a 
normal  schedule  which  we  mistakenly  used 
to  think  filled  all  our  time.  We  have  lived 
and  moved  in  a  sea  of  those  now  famous  blue 
and  buff  cards,  and  in  hills  of  literature. 
During  the  stress  of  December  and  January, 
the  office  for  47  days  handled  an  average  of 
3,000  pieces  of  printed  matter  and  envelopes 
daily. 

Of  course  some  ballast  has  had  to  be  light- 
ened, in  order  that  we  might  soar  to  the  exalted 
height  of  four  millions,  and  just  as  long-suffer- 
ing families  have  had  to  wait  in  "wracked  and 
ruined  homes,"  as  the  President  describes 
them,  so  sections  of  the  office  mechanism  have 
had  to  bear  with  scanty  attention  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  that  could  not  wait.  We  could 
only  achieve  the  oiling  of  the  essential  parts 
and  postpone  the  general  overhauling  to  a 
calmer  day. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  ihe  current 
emergencies,  the  office  has  experienced  the 
crowning  distinction  of  its  career.  Along 
with  the  alumnae  secretaries  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Lake  Erie,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Wells,  Randolph-Macon,  and  seven  other 
colleges,  it  formed  an  organization  which  was 
graciously  permitted  to  meet  in  joint  session 
with  the  long-established  national  association 
of  alumni  secretaries  with  a  membership  of 
200.  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  held  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  May  (the  pro- 
gram follows),  after  three  days  of  enthusiastic 
deliberation  of  great  practical  value  for  many 
phases  of  alumni  work,  the  secretaries  of  the 
women's  association  were  unanimously  voted 
to  full  and  unrestricted  membership  in  the 
men's  association,  and  four  of  them  appointed 
to  office  therein. 

One  of  the  topics  under  discussion  at  this 
epoch-making  conference  was  the  Ideal  Alumni 
Office.  It  was  with  some  satisfaction  that  I 
followed  the  outline  and  appreciated  that  all 
of  its  functions  were  in  operation,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  here  at  Smith,  even  to  the 
incidental  function  that  the  alumnae  secre- 
tary's   middle    name    is    "George"!     I    con- 
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gratulated  us  on  the  quality  of  the  organized 
alumnae  body  which  our  Smith  inheritance 
has  enabled  us  to  develop,  on  our  78  per  cent 
membership  and  our  60  per  cent  Quarterly 
subscription  list,  creditably  in  advance  of  a 
number  of  others, — and  on  our  nearly  com- 
pleted Fund.  But  modesty  at  that  point, 
that  sane  virtue  which  has  been  somewhat 
overshadowed  this  year  by  modern  publicity 
methods,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  I  realized 
that  if  a  "pretty  good  poem"  is  said  to  be  no 
better  than  a  "pretty  good  egg,"  then  this  is 
probably  true  of  an  alumnae  association. 
Smith  must  aim  at  something  better  than 
pretty  good,  and  stop  at  nothing  short  of  the 
best — be  it  Four  Millions,  or  more.  John 
Dolman,  our  night  philosopher  and  friend, 
while  standing  in  front  of  the  Fund  clock  on 
College  Hall,  and  watching  the  pointer  creep 
up  toward  the  last  money  bag,  said  admiringly, 
"What  they  can't  do,  when  once  they  get 
started!" 

Florence  H.  Snow, 

General  Secretary 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ALUMNI  SECRETARIES 

The  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries  held 
its  seventh  annual  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor, 
May  13-15.  Combined  with  this  organiza- 
tion was  the  Association  of  Alumnae  Secre- 
taries and  Alumni  Magazines  Associated,  an 
organization  for  the  securing  of  advertising 
for  alumni  publications.  The  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Michigan  Union,  where  most  of 
the  delegates  occupied  rooms. 

The  program  opened  with  a  conference  of 
the  Alumni  Magazines  Associated.  First 
came  a  discussion  of  advertising  problems 
by  Mr.  Roy  Barnhill,  the  accredited  advertis- 
ing representative  of  practically  all  the  alumni 
journals.  In  the  afternoon  a  paper,  "The 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Publication — His 
Duties  and  Responsibilities,"  by  Edwin 
Oviatt,  editor  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly, 
was  scheduled,  while  Mr.  Walter  R.  Okeson, 
editor  of  the  Lehigh  Alumni  Bulletin,  dis- 
cussed, "Can  We  Make  a  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Table  of  Contents?"  Paul  G.  Tomlinson  of  the 
Princeton  University  Press  talked  on  "Sub- 
scriptions in  Bulk,"  while  various  technical 
problems  dealing  with  magazine  publication 
formed  the  topic  of  general  discussion.  At  a 
dinner  Mr.  R.  W.  Sailor,  business  manager 


of  the  Cornell  Alumni  News,  and  a  number 
of  representatives  of  business  firms  and  adver- 
tising agencies  considered  some  of  their 
problems. 

The  combined  conference  of  the  two  associa- 
tions of  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Secretaries 
opened  on  Friday  morning  with  the  general 
topic,  "Alumni  Activities  as  Affected  by  the 
War."  A  discussion  of  "New"  reunions  by 
C.  E.  McKibbin  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College;  the  "Mixed"  reunion,  by  Miss  Agnes 
Thompson  of  Kansas ;  and  the  New  ' '  Serious" 
Side  of  Alumni  Work,  by  Louis  R.  Wilson  of 
North  Carolina,  formed  the  first  part  of  the 
program.  "War  Memorials"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  symposium  conducted  by  A.  M. 
Souby  of  Vanderbilt,  while  "War  Records — 
What  to  Include:  the  Ultimate  Form  and 
Purpose  of  the  Records,"  were  discussed  by 
H.  L.  Sensemann  of  Michigan. 

Following  this  meeting  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  tendered  a  luncheon  to 
the  delegates  at  the  Union,  at  which  Judge 
V.  H.  Lane,  President  of  the  Michigan 
Alumni  Association,  presided,  with  Dr.  G. 
Carl  Huber  of  the  Medical  School  and  Robert 
A.  Clancy,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Detroit 
Club,  as  the  other  speakers. 

The  relation  of  the  alumni  to  the  financial 
problems  facing  all  educational  institutions  as 
a  result  of  the  war  formed  one  of  the  special 
topics  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  with 
the  Alumni  Fund  method  of  raising  funds 
by  means  of  annual  contributions  discussed 
by  Wilfred  B.  Shaw,  Michigan,  and  Miss 
Bertha  Ehlers  of  Bryn  Mawr,  as  the  first 
topic.  John  Price  Jones,  Harvard,  Miss 
Florence  H.  Snow,  Smith,  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Macdonald,  Northwestern,  then  reported  on 
the  intensive  campaign  drive  for  large  endow- 
ments. "What  American  Alumni  Offices  Do 
and  What  they  Can  Do,"  a  symposium  led  by 
A.  G.  Pierrot,  Chicago,  formed  a  second  part 
of  the  program. 

Special  conferences  were  held  later  by  the 
Alumnae  Secretaries  under  Miss  Snow  of 
Smith;  "Alumni  Problems  Peculiar  to  State 
Universities"  under  Miss  Agnes  Thompson  of 
Kansas;  and  "Alumni  Problems  Peculiar  to 
Smaller  Endowed  Institutions"  by  Prof. 
A.  D.  Butterfield  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  In  the  evening  the  University 
tendered  a  dinner  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference.     At    this    dinner    the    program 
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centered  largely  about  the  Michigan  Union, 
whose  history  was  presented  by  Dean  H.  M. 
Bates  of  the  Law  School,  while  the  work  of 
the  Union  was  discussed  by  the  General 
Secretary,  George  F.  Hurley;  William  Mat- 
thews of  Virginia  reported  on  the  American 
University  Union  in  Europe. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  employment 
problem,  emphasizing  alumni  aid  in  student 
and  graduate  placement,  alumni  organization 


and  employment,  was  discussed  by  Professor 
John  J.  Coss  of  Columbia,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification  and 
Personnel  of  the  War  Department.  This  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
items  of  the  program,  a  "blue  session,"  a 
frank  discussion  and  confession  of  troubles 
in  alumni  work. 

The  conference  was  closed  by  the  election 
of  officers  and  an  inspection  of  the  campus. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  November  issue  to 
your  class  secretary  by  October  7. 
\     The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items 
■which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in 
legible  form . 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    Edwin    Higbee,    8 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — -Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Bailey 
Island,  Me. 

Mary  Gulliver's  address  until  October  will 
be  Bailey  Island,  Maine. 

Lin  (flungerford)  Mills  has  a  second  grand- 
son, Thomas  Mills  Cox,  born  March  25. 

Annie  B.  Jackson  will  move  from  her  old 
homestead  in  June  to  25  Windom  Terrace, 
North  Adams,  Mass. 

Eleanor  R.  Larrison  spent  the  winter 
months  at  36  Meade  St.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Isabel  (McKee)  Hidden  was  in  Miami,  Fla., 
for  the  winter. 

Katherine  McClellan  drove  to  her  estate, 
McClellan  Park,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  spending  the 
winter  there  as  usual. 

Ex- 1 882 

Laura  (Fitch)  McQuiston's  daughter,  Mar- 
jory Fitch,  was  married  at  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  New  York  City,  April  29,  to 
Kenneth  Wallace  Sutherland. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  class  seat  has  been  set  on  the  campus 
near  the  Students'  Building,  opposite  the 
Lanning  fountain.  A  background  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  will  be  arranged  in  the  fall, 
when  the  season  is  right  for  transplanting  the 
Japanese  trees  which  have  been  selected  for 
the  place. 

Frona  (Brooks)  Brooks's  third  son,  Freder- 


ick, has  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  A 
granddaughter,  Sylvia,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  14. 

Eveline  Dickinson  has  resigned  her  position 
in  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Department  at 
Washington  and  will  be  in  New  York  next 
winter.  She  may  be  addressed  care  of  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Brown,  419  W.  119  St.,  New  York  City. 

Jean  (Fine)  Spahr  will  remain  another  win- 
ter at  313  E.  17  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  H.  A.  Mather's  summer  address  will 
be  Bartram  Inn,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Alice  (Miller)  Whitman  sailed  for  Scotland 
May  22,  to  visit  an  aunt  in  Glasgow.  She  will 
also  travel  in  England.  Mr.  Whitman  will 
join  her  in  July,  and  they  will  return  to  this 
country  in  August. 

Margarette  (Osgood)  Hitchcock  has  spent 
the  last  three  months  in  a  trip  to  California 
and  Oregon  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Munger,  and 
her  second  daughter,  Katharine. 

Julia  (Parker)  Sawin's  summer  address  is 
Eagleville,  Conn. 

Florence  (Snow)  Shumway's  first  grand- 
child, Florence  Juliet,  was  born  in  May  at 
Glenfield,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Willard's  address,  during  her 
stay  in  the  United  States,  is  7613  S.  Union 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  She  expects  to  return  to 
Turkey  in  the  fall  or  early  next  year. 

Cora  Williams's  address  is  1972  S.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  She  has  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness  and  is  again  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business. 

Ex- 1 883 

Emma  Bates  sails  for  England  in  July  with 
her  sister.  She  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
from  her  college  work. 

Clara  (Harris)  Akers's  summer  address  is 
Floyd,  Va. 

Annie  (Leonard)  Loeb  has  moved  to  115 
E.  82  St.,  New  York  City.  She  is  spending 
the  summer  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Anna  Marvin  has  moved  to  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Robbins  went  to  Cleveland  early  in 
June  to  take  a  temporary  position  as  head  of 
the  settlement  at  Alta  House,  Mayfield  Rd. 
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1884 

Class  secretary — Dr.  Jennie  M.  Richardson, 
317  W.  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Died. — Georgiana  S.  Woodbury,  Jan.  30. 
She  entered  Smith  with  '84  but  was  graduated 
with  '85.  She  was  a  successful  teacher  until 
increasing  deafness  made  that  profession  an 
impossibility.  But  her  chief  contribution  to 
the  world  lay  in  her  eminence  as  an  artist  in 
the  greatest  art  of  all — the  art  of  living.  With- 
in she  had  a  source  of  serenity,  courage,  and 
fun  that  never  failed  under  the  heaviest 
draughts;  her  loyalty  to  her  ideals  never  wav- 
ered; her  love  for  her  fellows  was  inexhausti- 
ble. Her  unselfishness  was  remarkable,  for 
she  looked  upon  her  constant  acts  of  service  as 
matters  of  course.  Smith  trains  us  to  look 
upon  service  as  a  duty — to  Georgiana  Wood- 
bury it  was  always  an  inborn  necessity. 

E.  C.  T. 

Elizabeth  (Cheever)  Wheeler's  oldest  son, 
Bancroft,  received  his  B.A.  this  June  at  Har- 
vard and  expects  to  enter  the  Medical  School 
in  the  fall. 

Martha  (Crouse)  Parsons  has  a  second 
grandchild,  a  granddaughter,  born  May  4, 
Martha's  wedding  anniversary. 

Virgie  (O'Brion)  Merrill's  son  took  his  de- 
gree in  mechanical  engineering  this  year  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Ex- 1 885 

Nellie    (Packard)    Webb    sailed    May    12 
to    attend    the   World's    Conference    of   the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Geneva. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  210  Pine 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  class  of  '86,  through  its  secretary,  re- 
ceived a  valued  greeting  to  the  Fund  from  the 
oldest  woman  graduate  in  the  A.  C.  A.,  with  a 
daughter  also  a  member  of  the  A.  C.  A. 

Ellen  (Davis)  Wood  sends  word  of  the  birth 
of  a  granddaughter  in  Hartford,  March  27, 
Ellen  Harriet  Thomsen,  daughter  of  Eleanor 
(Wood)  Thomsen  1917.  Another  girl  for 
Smith! 

Katherine  M.  Hurlburt  is  principal  of  the 
community  center  of  the  Wadleigh  high  school, 
New  York  City. 

Annie  (Russell)  Marble's  new  book  "The 
Women  Who  Came  in  the  Mayflower"  is  in- 
tended as  a  memorial  to  the  Pilgrim  women. 
It  is  extremely  comprehensive  and  well  worth 
reading,  based  as  it  is  on  the  best  authorities. 

Alice  (Bradbury)  Lewis's  oldest  son  grad- 
uates this  year  from  the  California  Tech. 
Her  second  son  is  half  through,  and  her  young- 
est son  expects  to  enter  Leland  Stanford  next 
fall. 

1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Celeste  (Hough)  Drury  represented  the 
class  at  the  Alumnae  Council  meeting  in  June. 


Ex-1887 

Annie  (Bliss)  Perry  has  joined  the  grand- 
mother class,  with  a  granddaughter  born  in 
Washington,  May  28. 

Lucy  (Webber)  McMillan,  whose  home  is 
in  London,  sent  her  contribution  to  the  Fund 
from  British  East  Africa. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mary  DeVol  Wilcox,  55 
Hobart  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Died. — Mrs.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  mother  of 
Jennie  (Chamberlain)  Hosford. 

Ernest  Chase,  brother  of  Mabelle  Chase. 

'88  is  reaching  well  up  toward  her  100% 
limit  in  the  Fund  campaign.  Only  six  mem- 
bers were  yet  to  be  heard  from  at  Commence- 
ment time. 

Donald  Hosford  in  Marsovan,  Turkey,  and 
Albert  Wilcox  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
both  write  of  busy,  happy,  useful  days.  Both 
are  finding  in  athletics  a  fruitful  field  of  service 
and  self-improvement. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary— Mrs.  C.  A.   Perkins,  205 
W.  57  St.,  New  York  City. 
1891 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    C.    B.    Cole,    371 
Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
1892 

Class   secretary — Caroline    L.    Steele,    478 
Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

The  class  baby,  Margaret  Oldham,  was 
married  May  22  at  her  home  in  Wellesley 
Hills  to  Addison  B.  Green,  and  is  living  in 
Springfield.  The  class  of  '93  presented  her 
with  a  large  silver  tray,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription  on  the  back.  Susan  Knox  sends 
this  extract  from  her  letter  of  thanks,  to  be 
published  here:  "My  cup  and  clock  and  life 
membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association  all 
mean  much  to  me,  and  so  will  this  beautiful 
tray  be  very  much  cherished  by  both  my 
husband  and  myself.  I  should  like  all  of  '93 
to  know  that  they  will  always  be  welcome, 
collectively  and  individually,  in  our  future 
home  in  Springfield." 

Bertha  (Thompson)  Kerr  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  choose  the  wedding  gift,  and 
on  the  authority  of  the  bride's  mother  she 
was  admirably  successful  in  her  choice. 

Grace  (Landon)  Rickey  has  sent  a  delight- 
ful letter  from  Scotland,  with  photographs  of 
her  six  attractive  children,  also  some  post- 
cards and  pictures  of  Helensburgh.  She  has 
moved  into  a  house  named  "Clarendon." 
She  hopes  to  hear  from  any  class-mate  who  is 
going  to  Scotland  this  summer. 

Mary  Landon  was  back  for  Commencement 
as  her  niece,  Helen  Cass,  was  graduating. 

Ninety-three  is  proud  to  claim  the  new 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Char- 
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lotte   (Stone)   MacDougall.     Ellen  P.  Cook, 
Florence  Jackson,   and    Anne    (McConway) 
McEldowney  were  all  re-elected  directors. 
Ex- 1 893 

Clara  (Meisel)  Bush's  father  died  in  Feb- 
ruary after  a  long  illness. 
1894 

Class  secretary — -Mrs.  John  L.  Tildsley, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City. 

Wilbur  M.  Urban,  husband  of  Bertha 
Wakelin,  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy at  Trinity  College,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
become  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
at  Dartmouth.  He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
in  the  fall.-  Professor  Urban  since  March, 
1919,  has  been  on  a  leave  of  absence  lecturing 
at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe. 

Jean  Lockwood  Thompson  as  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Smith  Club  has  been  most 
active  in  the  Fund  Campaign,  making  the 
first  contribution  from  Cleveland. 

Clara  Greenough  swelled  the  quota  for  '94 
by  contributions  from  her  boys  over  seas. 

May  Willard  writes  from  California  that 
she  has  been  putting  every  ounce  of  effort  and 
every  bit  of  money  she  can  raise  into  the  Fund. 

Cora  Warburton,  in  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey, fairly  takes  one's  breath  away  with  the 
work  she  has  done  for  the  Fund:  managing 
cake  sales,  recitals,  and  giving  a  garden  party, 
sewing,  and  writing  any  amount  of  publicity 
notes  for  local  papers. 

Mary  Clark  Putnam  writes,  "We  sixteen 
Eastern  Washington  Smithites  have  a  $10,000 
quota.  There  are  no  potential  givers  here,  as 
few  know  of  such  an  institution  as  Smith,  and 
too  many  western  colleges  are  clamoring  for 
money.  You  easterners  need  to  see  our  glori- 
ous west  and  learn  a  little  of  our  educational 
problems." 

Class  Day  night,  Mary  Lewis  entertained 
at  dinner  Mary  Fuller,  Bertha  Noyes  Stevens, 
Eleanor  Johnson,  Clara  Greenough,  Martha 
Mason,  Elizabeth  Wakelin  Urban,  Ada  Piatt 
Benedict,  and  Bertha  Walters  Tildsley. 
Anne  Paul  was  at  Alumnae  Meeting,  and  Alice 
Atwood  came  into  headquarters  for  a  little 
while  Tuesday  morning.  Among  '94's  chil- 
dren present  at  Commencement  were  Lisbeth 
Urban,  who  graduated  with  1920,  Margaret 
Tildsley  '22,  Elizabeth  Seelye  Bixler  '22,  Isabel 
Urban  '26. 

All  but  eight  members  of  '94  contributed  to 
the  Endowment  Fund  by  Commencement. 
When  we  reached  Northampton  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  class  percentage  was  71,  and 
the  amount  contributed  $18,332.  By  Tues- 
day noon  our  percentage  had  risen  to  92,  with 
a  total  subscription  of  $20,189.  Our  class 
quota  is  $28,325,  and  during  the  next  four 
years  we'll  surely  be  able  to  find  the  remain- 
ing $8,136,  so  that  at  our  next  reunion  we  may 
report  a  100  per  cent  subscription  and  a  full 
quota. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  677  W. 
204  St.,  New  York  City. 


Medora  (Loomis)  Ray  expects  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Spain. 

Annette  (Lowell)  Thorndike  will  spend  the 
summer  abroad,  as  her  husband  is  a  delegate 
to  an  educational  conference. 

Alice  (Tucker)  Dixon's  son  graduated  from 
Exeter  this  year. 

Charlotte  (Webber)  Bell's  daughter  was  in 
the  graduating  class  at  Farmington. 

Adelle  (Prentice)  Dean  and  Gertrude  Si- 
monds  could  not  attend  reunion  because 
Adelle's  son  graduated  from  Princeton  at  the 
same  time. 

Ex- 1 895 

Clara  (Burnette)  Adams's  daughter,  Chris- 
tine, was  in  the  graduating  class  at  Smith. 
1896 

Class  secretary — -Mrs.  H.  C.  Holcomb,  292 
Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  has  moved  into 
her  new  home,  89  Appleton  St.,  Cambridge. 
In  May  Clara  gave  the  use  of  her  house  and 
grounds  for  the  annual  meeting  of'  Smith 
alumnae  of  Boston.  The  affair  was  a  great 
success. 

Eleanor  (Bush)  Woods  has  returned  to 
Boston  from  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman  represented  the  class 
at  the  Council  meeting  in  Northampton,  June 
12.  Eva  and  her  family  are  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Marion,  Mass. 

Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer  arrived  home  in 
May,  having  spent  four  months  traveling  in 
Japan  and  China. 

Mabel  F.  Reed  is  assisting  in  the  compila- 
tion of  an  army  manual,  "Military  Laws  of 
the  United  States." 

Ex- 1 896 

Gertrude    (Porter)    Hall    has   returned    to 
Beirut,  Syria,  where  her  husband  is  principal 
of  one  of  the  departments  of  Beirut  University. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  139 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Mary  (Barrows)  Irwin  sends  cordial  greet- 
ings to  '97  from  her  home  in  Berkeley.  The 
oldest  of  her  six  children  is  in  high  school;  the 
youngest,  not  yet  reported  to  the  class,  is  two 
years  old. 

May  (Bolster)  Twitchell's  only  child,  Rich- 
ard, six  years  old,  died  April  11.  The  deep 
sympathy  of  the  class  goes  out  to  May  in  this 
great  loss. 

Ada  Comstock  is  one  of  five  delegates  from 
this  country  to  the  International  Conference 
of  University  Women  to  be  held  in  London, 
July  12  to  14.  She  sailed  on  the  Megantic, 
from  Montreal,  June  26,  with  Caroline 
(Mitchell)  Bacon,  who  will  also  attend  the 
conference. 

Katharine  Crane's  work  in  the  Union  Wom- 
en's College  in  Peking  was  reported  briefly  in 
the  last  Quarterly.  A  letter  to  '97  tells  also 
of  various  lines  of  social  work  which  illustrate 
"the  burning  zeal  the  girls  feel  in  the  service 
of  the  community."  These  have  included  a 
flood  refuge,  a  workroom  run  by  the  women 
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students  of  Peking,  and  a  public  playground. 
Katharine  gives  part  time  to  supervising  the 
primary  school  (7  grades  and  over  200  pupils) 
and  calling  systematically  in  the  homes. 
Many  of  the  people  are  well-to-do  and  have 
no  other  connection  with  the  Christian  church 
than  this.  "The  primary  school  has  never 
had  a  building  of  its  own  and  we  are  trying  to 
buy  a  piece  of  property,  as  we  are  crowded 
into  the  back  rooms  of  the  academy  building 
with  no  adequate  playground."  Anticipating 
the  question,  "What  are  your  greatest  needs?" 
Katherine  names  a  piano,  a  scholarship  fund, 
and  about  fifteen  stoves  at  from  $10  to  $20 
apiece.  "How  would  some  of  you  like  to 
give  $25  toward  the  scholarship  fund,  or  to 
warm  a  room  for  a  whole  class  or  a  teacher? 
This  school  is  expected  to  grow  to  400  within 
five  years  and  the  work  is  fascinating.  I  am 
now  teaching  two  Bible  classes  in  Chinese  in 
the  college  and  several  in  English;  one  in  Chi- 
nese in  the  Women's  Bible  School,  and  English 
and  singing  in  the  primary  school." 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Jenkins  says: — "My  writ- 
ing goes  on  well.  .  .  .  While  I  am  getting 
my  training  and  experience  of  a  practical  sort, 
it  seems  best  to  try  to  write  every  kind  of 
special  feature  article;  later  I  may  confine  my 
efforts  to  one  type.  It  is  such  fun  and  every 
new  venture  is  a  bit  of  excitement. 
I  am  working  very  hard  over  it  all,  studying 
and  writing  constantly,  and  having  something 
accepted  often  enough  to  keep  me  interested 
in  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  mail  man." 

Florence  Johnson  has  been  awarded  the 
highest  honor  to  which  nurses  may  aspire, 
the  Florence  Nightingale  medal,  bestowed  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
at  Geneva.  Six  American  nurses  have  re- 
ceived this  medal  for  services  during  the  war. 

Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker,  once  more  in 
this  country,  gives  a  temporary  address  in 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Florence  (Low)  Kelsey's  husband  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Josephine. (Sewall)  Emerson  sent  an  enthu- 
siastic account  of  a  three-days'  visit  at  Gre- 
court,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: — 
"  My  boys  wore  their  Scout  uniforms  and  had 
the  fun  of  greeting  their  brother  Scouts  in 
more  than  one  of  the  villages,  where  troops 
have  already  been  organized,  and  they  found 
many  ways  to  be  useful,  in  unloading  and 
delivering  fruit  trees,  mending  chairs,  paint- 
ing, and  so  on.  Harriet  Ford  let  me  help  with 
the  books  in  the  library,  and  the  nurses  took 
me  on  one  of  their  afternoon  rounds  of  coun- 
sel with  a  village  health  committee,  friendly 
visiting  in  the  hospital  at  Nesle,  and  then  on  a 
few  calls  of  helpful  good  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment which  mean  so  much  to  the  convalescent 
and  to  the  old  and  discouraged.  One  night  at 
the  foyer  we  thrilled  to  the  music  of  the  re- 
born brass  band  of  Hombleux,  which  was  blow- 
ing to  its  heart's  content  on  the  fine  instru- 
ments presented  by  the  Unit,  one  of  the  many 
practical   and    intelligent    things   they    have 


done  to  help  the  morale  of  the  community. 
Sunday  night  we  helped  at  the  cinema  show 
when  more  than  120  of  all  ages — more  than 
you  would  know  were  living  in  the  town — 
crowded  into  the  foyer  and  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  the  two  hours  of  film  and  victrola 
music,  the  whole  thing  a  bright  spot  in  the 
round  of  hard  work  for  the  men  and  women  of 
these  devastated  regions.  I  do  not  think  too 
much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  way  the 
whole  work  has  been  carried  on,  this  being 
not  only  my  opinion  but  that  expressed  by 
everyone  who  knows  about  the  Unit,  especially 
the  officials  in  the  Red  Cross.  I  almost  burst 
with  pride  to  feel  that  I  can  in  some  small 
measure  claim  them  as  my  representatives  and 
as  a  type  of  the  Smith  College  woman." 

Frances  (Seymour)  Hulse  writes  from  Cuba 
that  she  and  the  family  plan  to  be  in  Maine 
this  summer. 

Helen  Tredick  and  her  family  have  a  new 
home  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  near  Exeter  and 
Hampton  Beach.  "The  house  is  old  enough 
to  be  interesting  but  in  good  condition,  and 
there  is  a  barn  for  my  friends'  autos!" 

May  (Ward)  Dunning  has  moved  to  East 
Park  Ave.,  R.  F.  D.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Ex- 1 897 

Marion  Allen  has  returned  from  California 
and  gives  50  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  as 
her  permanent  address. 

Edith  (Buzzell)  Cameron  writes  from  Dyke, 
Va.:  "Truly  'Give  until  it  hurts'  loses  all 
meaning  here,  for  it  hurts  far  more  not  to  give 
when  one  sees  the  dire  need !  The  work  is  so 
interesting  and  gripping.  I  am  not  sure  I  shall 
depart  when  my  term  is  up,  as  my  husband  is 
not  yet  permitted  to  resign  from  the  army." 

Grace  (Lockett)  Brown's  husband  was  hon- 
ored by  an  invitation  from  the  French  govern- 
ment to  send  a  picture  to  the  Luxembourg 
exhibit  and  was  further  honored  by  the  very 
favorable  attention  which  was  paid  to  the  one 
he  sent. 

Marion  (Spelman)  Walker's  son,  Dixon, 
left  Yale  after  his  father's  death  and  is  now  in 
business  in  New  York;  Anne  is  fitting  for 
college  in  Summit,  N.  J.;  Billy  is  at  Kent 
School,  and  Marion  with  friends  at  Short 
Hills.  All  the  children  are  placed  in  accord- 
ance with  Marion's  wishes. 

Mary  Underwood  died  July  12,  1914. 

Stella  Williams  is  doing  government  work 
in  Washington  and  her  address  is  LM  Build- 
ing, Government  Hotefs.  She  writes:  "I 
shall  always  be  glad  that  I  was  able  to  come 
before  the  war  was  over,  though  it  was  only 
for  two  months  of  very  strenuous  and  inter- 
esting work  under  an  old  friend  who  was  help- 
ing organize  a  new  departure  in  army  nursing. 
Conditions  were  of  the  hardest  and  still  are 
pretty  bad  in  Washington,  but  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  dormitories  that  were 
opened  by  the  government  in  1919,  so  my 
worries  about  housing  are  eliminated." 

Eleven  members  of  '97,  with  our  class  baby 
as  special  guest,  met  for  luncheon  on  Ivy  Day. 
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With  us  also  were  Mattie  (Brown)  Fincke,  ex- 
'97,  her  daughter,  and  Dr.  Kelley  of  the 
Smith  Unit,  long  known  to  '97  through  Elsie 
Tallant. 

1898 
Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher,  69 
Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Georgia  Coyle  Hall,  Maud  Jackson  Hulst, 
Ethel  Gower,  Henrietta  Seelye  Gray,  Linny 
Wing,  Carol  Walker,  and  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
marched  in  the  alumnae  parade  on  Ivy  Day. 
Mattie  Brown  Fincke  was  back  showing  the 
college  to  her  daughter. 

Ex-1898 

Grace     Pettit    was    married     to     Robert 
Raiman  on  July  6.     He  is  a  Columbia  man 
and    was   an    educational   secretary   for   the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

There  was  a  '99  class  luncheon  held  in  Bos- 
ton in  May  at  the  Girls'  City  Club. 

The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Emily 
(Stanton)  Picher  in  the  loss  of  her  husband,  to 
Helen  (Demond)  Robinson  whose  mother  died 
in  May,  and  to  Bertha  Merrill  who  lost  her 
mother  last  fall. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  and  her  youngest 
daughter,  Barbara,  were  ill  with  scarlet  fever 
in  the  spring. 

Clara  (Austin)  Winslow  and  her  family  are 
at  their  farm  in  Turner,  Maine,  for  the  summer. 

Mary  Bell  is  spending  her  summer  as  usual 
at  Kennebunk  Beach,  Maine. 

The  Frances  Jewett  Repertory  Theatre 
Club,  of  which  Caroline  (Hills)  Allen  is  secre- 
tary and  to  which  a  number  of  others  in  the 
class  belong,  has  increased  its  membership  in 
one  year  from  seven  to  1039. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling  has  had  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  entitled  "Wilderness  Songs" 
published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  "Poems 
by  a  Little  Girl,"  a  charming  book  of  poems 
by  Grace's  daughter  Hilda,  aged  nine,  has 
also  just  appeared  in  print,  brought  out  by 
Stokes  and  Co.,  with  a  preface  by  Miss  Amy 
Lowell. 

Mary  (Hoag)  Moody  has  taken  a  house  at 
Woods  Hole,  where  she  and  her  family  will 
spend  July  and  August. 

Helen  Keller  has  given  up  her  work  in  New 
York  and  gone  abroad  to  live.  Her  address 
is  care  American  Woman's  Club,  London, 
England. 

Pauline  Ames  and  Margaret  Ward  of  the 
class  of  1922  were  members  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Push  Committee  at  Commencement. 
Ex- 1 899 

Ethel  (Carlton)  Gabel  and  her  family  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Grand  Beach,  Maine. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney, 
800  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  class  on  June 
14,  the  following  officers  were  re-elected: 
president,  Marguerite  Gray,  secretary,  Eliza- 


beth F.  Whitney,  treasurer,  Helen  B.  Story. 

Born. — To  Elsie  (Bates)  Saunders  a  son 
Albert  Edward  Jr.,  June  9,  1916. 

To  Ethel  (Fish)  Eldridge  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  Feb.  18,  1909. 

To  Harriet  (Goodwin)  Floyd  a  daughter, 
Susanna,  Oct.  14,  1919. 

^  To   Marie   (Jones)   Johnson   a   son,   Amos 
George,  June  17,  1914. 

To  Agnes  (Slocum)  Biscoe  a  son,  Arthur 
Gardner,  Dec.  11,  1919. 

Died.— Ruth  (Holden)  Smith,  April  15,  in 
Bedford,  Pa. 

Mary  (Read)  Brooks,  Feb.  29. 

New  Addresses. — -Mrs.  Roger  N.  Baldwin 
(Madeline  Z.  Doty),  no  Waverly  PL,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Elmer  F.  Murch  (Emma  D.  Emery), 
83  Forest  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Jamison  (Caroline  Grier), 
215  Barker  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Scott  (Clara  Heywood), 
409  Union  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Louis  R.  Langworthy  (Grace  Parker), 
Care  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bert  Hanson  (Helen  Potter),  3  W.  87 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Edith  M.  Reid,  care  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  45  N.  30 
St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Katherine  Fletcher, 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Taylor  (Minnie  M.  Harris), 
Mrs.  Welton  Stanford  Jr.  (Bertha  Sanford). 

Keturah  (Beers)  Holmes  is  secretary  of  the 
Musicians'  Club  of  Women  of  Chicago.  This 
means  running  the  club  studio  which  is  open 
five  days  a  week,  besides  the  regular  duties  of 
a  secretary.  She  is  also  leader  of  the  glee  club 
of  the  Chicago  College  Club. 

Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb  has  been  running  a 
pension  and  teaching  in  a  government  school 
in  Kyoto,  Japan,  for  the  past  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  care  of  her  family. 

Helen  (Gager)  Brown  is  running  the  "Gift 
Shop"  in  Columbus,  O.,  and  reports  that 
"business  is  booming. " 

Our  class  baby,  Eleanor  Mead,  daughter  of 
Gertrude  (Henry)  Mead,  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  18,  and 
expects  to  enter  college  there  next  fall. 

Mina  Kerr  is  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  and  of  the  Milwaukee 
College  Club. 

Katherine  Lyman  is  traveling  in  the  Orient. 

Edna  L.  Palmer  has  been  head  of  the  French 
department  in  the  high  school,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  since  1909.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
Westchester  County  branch  of  the  New  York 
State  Modern  Language  Association. 
Ex- 1 900 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Shepard  B.  Palmer 
(Henrietta  W.  Carey),  142  Broad  St.,  Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Gould  (Isabel  Chapin),  Andover, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rice  (Ethel  Sayles),  Mil- 
bury,  Mass. 

Addresses    Wanted. — Eleanor    Dement, 
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Eugenie  Schlesinger,   Harriet  Smith,   Louise 
Taylor. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55  White 
St.,  Milton,  86,  Mass. 

Annie  Duncan  is  in  charge  of  the  museum  at 
the  bird  sanctuary  in  Meriden,  N.  H.,  working 
under  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  the  lecturer  on 
bird  life. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ruth  Benedict  writes:  "Left  Honolulu 
November  15,  1918,  for  work  with  A.  R.  C. 
Siberian  Commission.  Worked  up  and  down 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  between  Omsk 
and  Vladivostok.  Was  in  Irkutsk  when  the 
town  was  taken  by  social  revolutionists  and 
saw  Vladivostok  under  both  regimes.  No 
danger  at  any  time,  and  tremendously  inter- 
esting work.  I  love  the  Russians  and  hope  to 
get  back  there  some  time.  Present  work  of 
great  interest  and  China  as  picturesque  as 
advertised. "  Ruth  is  secretary  to  Dr.  W.  W. 
Peter  of  the  Council  on  Health  Education  for 
China.  Her  address  is  5  Quinsan  Gardens, 
Shanghai,  China. 

Rachel  (BerensonJ  Perry  gave  an  Easter 
dancing  party  at  her  home  and  thereby  raised 
a  generous  sum  for  the  Fund. 

Ethel  Fernald  has  been  working  hard  for 
the  Fund  in  Melrose. 

Sarah  (Schaff)  Carleton  took  the  heroine's 
part  in  "The  Mollusc"  which  the  Jamaica 
Plains  Footlight  Club  presented  this  spring. 
"Sally  certainly  can  act,"  writes  my  inform- 
ant. 

Bertha  Prentiss  made  a  hurried  trip  to 
Commencement  Monday  for  the  alumnae 
parade.  1902  was  conspicuous  by  her  ab- 
sence; there  were  only  two  familiar  faces, 
Frances  Valentine  marching  with  the  Service 
Banner,  and  Louise  Perkins  with  Igoo  Soap. 
Louise,  by  the  way,  was  selling  Vermont  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  for  the  Fund  at  the  bazaar 
held  in  the  President's  old  house. 

Is  all  1902  saving  funds  for  the  Fund? 
The  secretary  expects  great  returns  after 
Commencement.  Only  83  per  cent  of  the 
class  have  sent  in  pledges  so  far. 

New  Address. — Florence  Bright,  5836 
Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Mrs.  John  Byron 
Dixon  (Ethel  Greene),  Mrs.  Andrew  J. 
Kempton  (Ella  van  Tuyl),  Mrs.  R.  Werner 
Marchand  (Grace  Watkinson),  Mrs.  Earl  H. 
Brewster  (Achsah  Barlow). 
1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Tully,  3  Al- 
wington  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall  a 
third  child  and  first  son,  Jan.  21.  Lucy's  hus- 
band has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  physiol- 
ogy at  Sydney  University  and  they  are  living 
at  "Barrymore,"  Morton  St.,  North  Sydney, 
N.  S.W.,  Australia. 

Alice  (Bookwalter)  Ward  writes  most  in- 


terestingly of  her  life  in  Ceylon.  She  says: 
"The  Tamil  girl  has  many  attractions  and 
those  who  know  English  are  very  interesting 
and  companionable.  I  think  sometimes  that 
the  worst  feature  of  the  shut-up  life  of  these 
girls  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  get  desperate 
and  refuse  to  stay  in  confinement,  but  accept 
their  lot  as  an  unchangeable  custom  and  seem 
quite  happy.  As  my  nearest  white  neighbor 
is  four  and  a  half  miles  away,  I  am  glad  I 
really  enjoy  the  Tamil  friends  I  have." 

Katherine  Carson  returned  home  to  Knox- 
ville  in  May,  after  many  months  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  overseas.  Her  last  position 
was  at  the  American  Women's  Club  in  Paris. 

Marion  (Evans)  Stanwood  has  had  as- 
tounding success  selling  her  Igoo  soap, 
and  1903  doffs  its  helmets  to  its  president. 
Before  coming  to  Commencement  she  had 
sold  10,220  pounds;  during  Commencement 
(and  1903  proudly  escorted  the  Igoo  god, 
"sculpted"  by  Alice  Morgan  Wright  out  of 
Igoo,  in  the  alumnae  parade)  she  worked 
tirelessly  and  added  2300  pounds;  when  she 
got  home  she  found  an  order  for  450  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  12,970  pounds  or  approxi- 
mately 51,880  cakes.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
just  how  much  this  has  brought  to  the  Fund, 
for  it  has  been  sold  in  many  different  ways. 
The  $1000  credited  to  Marion  is  only  a  part 
of  the  profit,  which  she  has  shared  with  many 
alumnae  agents.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Marion 's  efforts  have  added  considerably  more 
than  $3000  to  the  Fund. 

Lora  Genevieve  Dyer  writes  from  Foochow, 
China,  where  she  is  a  physician  in  the  Wom- 
en's Hospital  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  that  she 
is  really  hoping  to  get  to  reunion  in  1923. 

Clara  Lynch's  address  is  434  W.  120  St., 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Healey  (Ruth  Manley)  has 
moved  to  the  busy  "sugar  belt"  town  of 
Greeley,  Col.  Her  husband  has  opened  a  law 
office  there  and  Ruth  and  the  children  are 
attending  the  State  Teachers'  College,  the 
youngsters  in  the  training  school,  Ruth  work- 
ing for  her  M.  A.  Their  temporary  address 
is  909  1 1  Ave. 

The  class  extends  deepest  sympathy  to 
Alice  Murphy,  whose  father  died  in  March, 
after  a  long  illness. 

From  1913  to  1918  Elizabeth  Torrey  taught 
Latin  in  the  Waynflete  School,  Portland,  Me., 
1918-20  she  taught  at  the  Goodyear  Burlin- 
game  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  next  fall 
she  is  to  be  at  the  Bancroft  School,  Worcester, 
Mass.  Her  permanent  address  is  15  Pleas- 
ant St.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Margaret  Wagenhals  is  working  for  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
Her  address  is  461  W.  22  St.,  New  York  City. 
Ex- 1 903 

Mrs.  Harold  Dufen  Fish  (Ethel  Deering) 
is  now  living  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I., 
where  her  husband  is  doing  research  work 
under  the  Carnegie  foundation.  Ethel,  who 
is   very   loyal   to    1903,   writes   that    Rozella 
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(Deering)  Goodwin  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
Fund  worker  in  Saco,  Me. 

Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Vaughan  (Helen  Doug- 
las) has  a  daughter,  Virginia,  born  in  February, 
191 1,  and  never  before  reported  in  the  Quar- 
terly. Helen  lost  a  little  son  in  May,  1917. 
She  is  living  at  1 195  Union  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  In  the  summers  she  and  her  husband 
manage  the  Kathmere  Inn,  Sound  Beach, 
Conn. 

Inez  Damon  is  now  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  state  normal  school  at  Low- 
ell, Mass.  Her  address  is  the  Copley,  756 
Westford  St.,  Lowell.  This  summer  she 
expects  to  be  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
will  have  charge  of  all  the  music  teaching  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  Teachers'  College. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes,  Au- 
gusta, Me. 

Born. — To  Bess  (Benson)  Gray  a  son, 
Deane  Benson,  May  8. 

To  Elizabeth  (Barnard,)  Stewart  a  son, 
Gilbert  Henry  Jr.,  May  15. 

To  Elisabeth  (Southworth)  Harrison  a 
sixth  child  and  fourth  son,  Thomas  South- 
worth,  March  8. 

Died. — Grace  Norris,  March  25. 

Lora  (Howe)  Robinson,  Aug.  3,  1919. 

Hal  Bradshaw  Birchby,  husband  of  Mary 
(Turner)  Birchby,  Apr.  6. 

Randolph  Reynolds,  husband  of  Georgina 
(Kellogg)  Reynolds,  Jan.  20,  1919.  Georgina 
has  been  teaching  since  October,  1919,  in  a 
girls'  private  school  in  Anniston,  Ala.  Ad- 
dress, 514  Keith  Ave. 

Ex- 1 904 

Born. — To  Harriet  (Chamberlin)  Robert- 
son a  son,  Edward  Chamberlin,  March  28. 

Arthur  Casselton,  husband  of  Nina  (Drake) 
Casselton,  has  been  through  Asia  on  a  photo- 
graphic expedition  for  the  Inter-church  World 
Movement,  visiting  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Tibet, 
as  well  as  better  known  parts  of  the  Orient. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Helen  (Abbott)  Lapham  is  moving  back  to 
California.  Her  address  is  to  be  2604  Jack- 
son St.,  San  Francisco. 

Muriel  (Childs)  Dyer's  husband  is  Walter 
A.  Dyer,  who  has  written  several  valuable 
books  on  old  furniture,  including  "The  Lure 
of  the  Antique."  He  is  also  the  author  of 
several  dog  stories,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
which  is  "Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium."  For 
the  past  few  years  he  has  been  writing  stories 
for  boys;  "Sons  of  Liberty"  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  fall.  He  writes  regularly  for 
Country  Life.  Muriel  and  her  husband  spend 
short  winters  in  New  York  City  and  long  and 
most  interesting  summers  at  their  farm  in 
Amherst. 

Bertha  Lovell  had  to  miss  reunion  because 
of  an  operation,  from  which  she  is  recovering 
slowly  but  steadily.  She  is  improving  her 
time  in  this  enforced  vacation  by  reading  as 


much  as  possible  on  social  psychology,  eco- 
nomics, and  sociology! 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  has  just  sold  the 
screen  rights  of  "The  Fortieth  Door"  to  the 
Pathe  Film  Co. 

Blanche  (Valentine)  Haskell's  address  for 
the  summer  will  be  Ocean  Ave.,  Marblehead 
Neck,  Mass. 

Alice  Evans  is  to  start  the  organization 
of  a  normal  department  of  physical  education 
at  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif.,  next 
winter. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  B.  I.  G.'s  en- 
joyed an  outdoor  picnic  at  Florence  (Ripley) 
Parsons's  in  Winchester,  May  30.  All  1905 
people  who  are  in  Boston  should  try  to  con- 
nect with  one  of  these  B.  I.  G.  festivities; 
they  are  as  much  like  class  reunions  as  any- 
thing that  happens  between  the  great  re- 
union events. 

Born. — To  Katherine  (De  la  Vergne)  Ste- 
venson a  daughter,  Catherine  Van  Aernam, 
June  10,  1919.  She  is  named  for  Katherine's 
mother. 

To  Helen  (Pratt)  Sweetser  a  son,  Franklin 
Pratt,  May  7. 

To  Charlotte  (Chase)  Fairley  a  daughter, 
Caroline  Cole,  May  25. 

New  Addresses. — -Mrs.  James  W.  Aughil- 
tree  (Ruth  Maxson),  661  W.  7  St.,  Plainfield, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Chester  L.  Whitaker  (Louise  Dodge), 
152  Mystic  St.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Godfrey  (Ruth  Brown), 
319  Elliott  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Nancy  Barnett,  1905  class  baby,  will  be 
entering  high  school  next  fall.  She  will  be 
ready  to  enter  college  in  1924,  unless  we  de- 
cide to  hold  her  up  a  year,  or  persuade  her  to 
do  four  years'  work  in  three,  so  that  she  will 
be  an  odd-class  girl! 

Mary  (Phelps)  Guild  and  her  husband  have 
bought  a  new  home  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
They  hope  that  it  will  be  their  last  move  for 
some  time;  it  is  their  fourth  in  five  years. 

Sophia  Eckerson  has  specialized  in  micro- 
chemistry  and  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
an  authority  in  that  new,  important,  and  as 
yet  little  worked  field.  She  teaches  that 
subject,  together  with  plant  physiology,  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  During  the  past 
winter  quarter  she  was  on  leave  of  absence 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  doing  special  micro- 
chemical  investigation  for  Dr.  Rodney  H. 
True  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Harriette  P.  Shadd  was  married  in  April, 
1918,  to  Robert  E.  Butcher,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F., 
who  was  assistant  to  the  Naval  Attache  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  war.  Harriette 
and  her  husband  have  bought  a  fruit  farm 
overlooking  the  Severn  River  and  her  address 
is  Parkewood,  Md. 

Gen  Burnham  will  visit  in  New  York  and 
Boston  after  reunion,  before  returning  to 
Chicago. 

New  class  officers:    president,  Helen  Gross; 
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-vice-president,  Florence  Bannard  Adams; 
secretary,  Emma  Hirth;  treasurer,  Florence 
Fisher  Jackson;  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  Mabel  Chick  Foss,  Helen  Wright. 
Ex- 1 905 

Helen  (Dill)  Heald  has  been  running  her 
own  farm  near  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for  the  past 
three  years. 

New  Address. — Mrs.   Joseph    C.    Palmer 
(Rhoda  Stone),  947  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  15 
Ashburton  PL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leaders  for  1906  groups  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  districts:  Boston, 
Mrs.  Russell  Burnett  (Amy  Bent),  Crofton 
Rd.,  Waban;  California,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ide 
(Margaret  Davis),  Sunnyside  Ave. .Toledo,  O.; 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Sumner  McCall  (Charlotte 
Gardner),  1022  Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  111.; 
District  of  Columbia,  Louise  Puffer,  35  B  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington;  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge  (Margaret  Stone), 
Suffern,  New  York;  Northampton  and 
vicinity,  Marion  Dodd,  Northampton;  North- 
ern Connecticut,  Alice  Hildebrand,  46  Allen 
PI.,  Hartford;  Ohio,  Amy  Maher,  2160  Glen- 
wood  Ave.,  Toledo,  O.;  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Harold  W.  How  (Louise  Bodine),  Fisher's  Rd., 
Bryn  Mawr;  Southern  Connecticut,  Linda 
Hall,  32  High  St.,  South  Norwalk. 

Born. — To  Melinda  (Rockwood)  Abbot  a 
son,  Richard  Rockwood,  April  22. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Alden  Merrill  (Eme- 
line  Cook),  65  Sagamore  Ter.,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Alice  (Foster)  McCulloch  was  one  of  the 
four  delegates-at-large  sent  by  Indiana  to 
the  national  Democratic  convention  at  San 
Francisco.  Her  father,  Samuel  W.  Foster  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  is  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State. 

Clara  Porter  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  at  its  Fifth  Avenue  office.  She  is  the 
first  woman  that  this  company  has  ever 
appointed  to  its  official  staff  and  one  of  a 
small  number  of  women  to  hold  such  a  posi- 
tion in  New  York.  Because  of  her  success  as 
3.  bond  saleswoman  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  is  training  five  other  young  women 
in  the  selling  of  bonds. 

Christine  Nelson  is  leaving  the  Capen 
School  this  year  to  teach  next  year  at  the 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Wiggin  took  a  course  last  winter  at 
the  New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital. 
She  is  to  spend  the  summer  at  Harrington, 
Labrador,  in  one  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  hospitals. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Anna  L.  Holloway  to  Robert 
Guthrie  Fulton,  May  5,  in  New  York  City. 

Born. — -To  Marion  (Niles)  James  a  son, 
Samuel  Niles,  May  31. 


To  Dorothy  (Schauffler)  Higinbotham  a 
son,  Frederick,  April  9.  This  is  Dorothy's 
fourth  boy. 

To  Helen  (Dupuy)  Deusner  a  son,  David, 
March  26. 

To  Mariin  (Smith)  Wallis  a  son,  Richard 
Dudley,  Feb.  22. 

To  Marguerite  (Woodruff)  Fowler  a  daugh- 
ter, Margery  Woodruff,  Dec.  26,  1919. 

To  Helen  (Moodey)  Moog  a  daughter, 
Helen  Antoinette,  May  12. 

Helen  (Moodey)  Moog's  mother  died  in 
April  after  a  long  illness  just  a  few  weeks 
before  the  birth  of  her  little  granddaughter. 

Helen  (Dupuy)  Deusner  and  her  husband 
have  moved  to  Pasadena  where  they  have 
opened  an  office  for  landscape  gardening. 
Address:   689  Locust  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Carolyn  Tucker  is  president  of  the  Social 
Science  Club  of  Ware,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Robert  Knapp 
(Jessie  Allen),  94  Sixth  St.,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Tracy  Yeomans  (Edna  Perry),  1575 
Florence  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Frank  Gordon  Haff  (May  Miller), 
62  Chapin  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Clara  Dibble  is  in  Indianapolis  in  charge  of 
the  Record  Division  of  the  American  Legion 
at  the  national  headquarters.  She  is  living 
at  1409  N.  Pennsylvania  St.  Her  permanent 
address  remains  unchanged. 

Ray  Sheldon-  is  taking  a  five  months'  trip 
to  Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Hamp, 
Columbus,  Chicago,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
home  to  Seattle  by  Banff  and  Lake  Louise. 

Helen  (Maxcy)  Bates  and  her  husband,  who 
is  a  landscape  painter,  spent  the  winter  in 
Tryon,  N.  C.  where  their  house  was  burned 
and  they  lost  all  their  possessions.  They 
expect  to  spend  the  summer  on  the  northern 
New  England  coast. 

Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  and  her  children  are 
going  out  to  Wyoming,  O.,  to  be  present  at 
her  sister's  wedding. 

Harriet  Follett  has  been  living  at  home 
since  her  father's  death  in  November,  1918. 
Her  address  is  312  Putnam  St.,  Marietta,  O. 

Can  any  one  send  the  secretary  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mrs.  Herbert  Robbins  (Bertha 
Smith),  Mrs.  Chalmers  Smith  (Jessie  Oliver), 
Carolyn  Simon. 

Virginia  Smith  will  spend  the  summer  at 
16  Wiley  St.,  Rocky  Neck,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
where  a  welcome  awaits  1907. 

Gertrude  Blanchard  has  returned  to  her 
mission  school  in  Foochow,  China,  after  a 
furlough  long  enough  for  her  to  do  some 
studying  at  Columbia  and  teach  a  year  in  the 
high  school  in  her  home  town.  She  writes: 
"We  have  need  of  teachers  for  beginning  Eng- 
lish classes,  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 
If  anyone  were  here  on  the  spot  we  could  hire 
them  for  a  year  or  more  and  pay  them  a 
salary  which  would  be  twice  as  much  as  their 
board  and  room  would  cost  them.  Some 
teachers  have  been  here  who  were  on  their 
way    around    the     world.     They    obtained 
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positions  in  certain  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  staying  a  half  year  or  a  year  in 
each  place  and  so  earning  enough  to  take 
them  to  the  next  school.  In  this  way  they 
had  the  valuable  experiences  of  travel  and 
study  of  other  races  and  endless  variety  in 
their  own  lives.  I  should  be  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  any  one  who  would  be  interested, 
and  help  her  to  come  here  if  she  wished. 

"The  mission  work  is  progressing  hopefully. 
My  share  in  it  is  teaching  English  to  the  girls 
in  the  high  school  at  Ponasang  and  conduct- 
ing a  Bible  class  and  a  faculty  meeting  in  the 
Chinese  language.  The  minds  of  the  people 
seem  more  open  than  they  used  to  be,  al- 
though there  has  been  much  more  idol  wor- 
ship than  usual  this  summer,  due  to  a  plague 
of  cholera  which  swept  over  the  country. 
Many  said  it  was  caused  by  the  displeasure 
of  the  idols  whom  they  had  been  forgetting 
to  worship,  so  idol  processions  and  worship 
increased. 

"The  giving  of  certain  portions  of  Shantung 
to  Japan  by  the  peace  conference  has  aroused 
a  mighty  wave  of  indignation  all  over  China, 
and  has  caused  a  movement  among  the  stu- 
dents for  boycotting  Japanese  goods  sold  here. 
This  has  been  faithfully  done  by  many,  so  that 
they  say  Japan's  trade  with  China  is  cut  one- 
half. 

"This  summer  some  of  the  girls  of  this 
school  raised  $300  by  subscription  to  improve 
the  industries  of  China,  so  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  buy  Japanese  goods.  They 
learned  how  to  make  ink,  had  some  bottles 
made  with  characters  in  the  glass,  pasted  on 
labels  using  the  school  name  (without  author- 
ity), and  sold  the  ink.  They  wove  towels, 
made  some,  and  sold  them.  They  also  learned 
how  to  make  pith  hats.  One  of  the  young 
preachers  sacrificed  his  hat,  letting  them  take 
it  all  to  pieces  to  see  how  it  was  made.  They 
made  him  a  new  one  which  he  is  now  wearing. 
The  girls  told  the  principal  of  the  school  what 
they  had  done  in  the  name  of  the  school,  and 
turned  the  money  over  to  the  board  of  mana- 
gers with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  used 
to  improve  the  industrial  courses  here.  We 
were  so  pleased  with  their  enterprise  that  we 
can  forgive  them  for  using  the  name  of  the 
school  without  authority. 

"If  any  of  1907  have  or  can  get  any  old 
post  cards,  I  would  like  them  to  use  for 
Christmas  presents  for  the  day  school  chil- 
dren. We  have  a  radiopticon  and  use  some 
in  that,  in  lectures  in  schools  and  churches. 

Gertrude's  address  is  Ponasang,  Foochow, 
China. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thirteen  members  of  1908 — a  lucky  thir- 
teen—gathered for  a  class  luncheon  on 
the  second  floor  of  Mary  Smith's  bookshop 
the  Monday  of  Commencement.  They  were 
Frances  Boynton,  Carol  Burpee,  Grace  Sutler, 
Florence  Dixon,  Edith  (Cowperthwaite)  Eg- 


bert, Mary  Eliot,  Helen  (Hills)  Hills,  Mabel 
(Jones)  McKay,  Anna  Russell,  Mary  Smith, 
Amy  (Everett)  Wing,  Marie  Wolfs,  and 
Carrie  Woodward. 

New  Addresses.— Clara  R.  Ford,  241 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lambert  A.  Stewart  (Edna  Kilbourne), 
East  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  F.  Skinner  (Charlotte  Lis- 
man),  215  Union  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Glafke  (Crete  Purmort),  616 
W.  116  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Barker  (Margaret  Rankin), 
care  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  S.  A. 

Mrs.  W.  Judson  Marsh  (Rhoda  Rea), 
2102  Ontario  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Russell,  Box  142,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Francis  F.  Powell  (Mildred  Towne), 
19  West  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Dunbar)  Tolman  a 
fourth  child,  Martha  Lincoln,  May  14.  Her 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  May  22,  1919. 
Her  second  son,  Martin  Lincoln,  died  Jan. 
10,  1919. 

To  Evelyn  (Enright)  Lindsay  a  second 
child,  Julian  Ira  Jr.,  Feb.  26.  He  died 
March  1. 

To  Mabel  (Tilton)  Coolidge  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Arthur  William  Jr.,  May  30. 

To   Mabel    (Wiggins)   Cochrane  a   second 
son,  Charles  Tripp,  in  October,  1919. 
Ex-1908 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  W.  Simpson 
(Elsie  Ely),  902  N.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Carroll  Paul  (Helen  Longyear),  York- 
town  Hotel,  Yorktown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Warren  (Carrie  Ricker),  327 
Clark  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  G.  Barry,  11 12 
Mills  Building,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Secretary 
pro  tern,  Mrs.  Donald  Pirnie,  Bryant  Hall, 
Meriden,  N.  H. 

Married. — Alice  M.  Pierce  to  John  G. 
Barry,  June  19.  Mr.  Barry  is  a  graduate 
of  M.  I.  T.  '07,  and  is  a  mining  geologist. 
During  the  war  he  was  chief  of  Defense  Divi- 
sion, Chemical  Warfare  Service,  A.  E.  F., 
being  discharged  as  Lt.  Col.,  C.  W.  S.  After 
a  three  months'  trip  to  Chile,  her  address  will 
be  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Idella  Gribbel  to  James  Aubrey  McCurdy, 
June  12. 

Born.— To  Jane  (Wheeler)  O' Brian  a  third 
daughter,  Patricia,  March  10. 

To  Jean  (Alexander)  Orndorff  a  son,  George 
Alexander,  Jan.  15. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Louis  P.  Struble 
(Alice  Federer),  Rennesdale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Jacks  (Helen  Gibson), 
Villa  Rd.,  East  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  William  R.  McCarroll  (Genevra 
Gubbins),  until  Oct.  1,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 
Permanent,  221  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harold  D.  Hallock  (Olive  Hubbard), 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Joseph  Hagan  (Helen  Kilborn),  1868 
Rayburn  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 
1910 
Class  secretary — Helen  S.  Jones,  434  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  W.  Jameson  to  Will 
Davis  McCreery,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Married.— Ethel  R.  Dugan  to  Ohan 
Gopal  Mukerji,  June  15,  1918,  at  Hollywood, 
Calif.  Mr.  Mukerji  is  a  graduate  of  Leland 
Stanford  and  his  occupation  is  "lecturing 
and  writing."  Address,  218  De  Witt  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Katherine '  S.  Wells  to  George  Bearce 
Address,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Belden  to  Donald  Dwight  Stone 
Feb.  2.  Dorothy  was  back  for  reunion  and 
will  be  in  Northampton  for  six  weeks  before 
returning  home.  Address,  121  W.  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Martha  Barker  to  Francis  H.  Gott.  Ad- 
dress, 19  Richland  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hortense  E.  Smith  to  H.  S.  Carlson.  Ad- 
dress, 1809  Roxford  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Kate  S.  Pike  to  Stanley  Q.  Grady.  Ad- 
dress, care  S.  Q.  Grady,  Thomas  Lipton's  Sons' 
San  Francisco  Office,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ethel  M.  Scaiefe  to  Hugh  T.  Gallagher. 
Address,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Katharine  S.  Hubbs  to  William  C.  F.  Mor- 
ris.'   Address,  633  Ave.  K.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Lucile  (Bradley)  Paul  a  son, 
Edward  Dresser,  Jan.  25. 

To  Gertrude  (Chandler)  Fisher  a  son, 
Robert  Ellis,  Mar.  4. 

To  Dorothy  (Fairbanks)  Nelson  a  daughter, 
Marion  Fairbanks,  Feb.  1. 

To  Edna  (Fuller)  Comstock  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  Mar.  25. 

To  Carrie  (Newhall)  Neal  a  son,  William 
Sims,  Apr.  13. 

To  Estelle  (Valentine)  Newman  a  son, 
James  Leet,  Apr.  12. 

To  Grace  (Briggs)  Watters  a  son,  Philip 
Sidney  Jr.,  May  10. 

To  Bertha  (Skinner)  Bartlett  a  son,  Robert 
Elliot,  Apr.  10. 

New  Addresses. — Erminie    (Rost)    Sher- 
man, 212  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Elizabeth  (Rawls)  Herrick,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
Ada  (Evans)  Howes,  Swift  River,  Mass. 
Norma  (Anderson)  Hyde,  16  Ocean  Ave., 
Phillips  Beach,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Elsie  N.  Briley,  1130  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Helen  Denman  is  doing  publicity  work  for 
the  N.  Y.  County  Chapter  of  the  A.  R.  C. 
Address,  119  W.  40  St.,  New  York  City. 

Carrie  (Newhall)  Neal  is  "wandering  over 
the  globe  wherever  there  are  mines." 

Mary  (Peterson)  Wells  writes  of  a  "1919 
trip  to  British  Guiana  where  I  lived  for  six 
months."  Present  address,  1104  Carona  St., 
Denver,  Col. 

Laura  K.  Pettingell:  "Next  year  I  am  to 
be  back  at  Smith,  substituting  for  a  year  in 
the  Greek  department." 


Margaret  (Bracken)  Alpers  will  be  an  in- 
structor at  Portia  Swett's  camp  this  summer, 
and  next  winter  will  teach  in  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Bertha  (Skinner)  Bartlett  writes  most  in- 
terestingly of  her  life  in  Manila  where  she 
is  with  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Bartlett. 
She  will  be  there  for  another  year.  Address, 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  class  extends  sympathy  to  Ethel  (Wil- 
son) Lyman  in  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Frank 
Dean  Lyman,  who  died  Oct.  1,  1919. 
1911 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Brien,   194 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Loretta  Wallace  to  Allan  L. 
Trimpi,  Cornell  1920. 

Married. — Mildred  Horton  to  Robert 
John  Bonstein,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1912,  Aug.  11,  1919. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Clark)  Williams  a 
son,  David  Benton,  May  18. 

To  Harriet  (Smith)  Bird  a  daughter,  Har- 
riet Houghton,  May  10. 

-    To  Carolyn  (Woolley)  Glass  a  son,  Edgar 
Toll,  Apr.  23. 

Helen  Estey  sailed  in  May  to  study  in 
Paris  and  travel  in  Europe. 

Gertrude  (Lyford)  Boyd  has  returned  to 
Scotland  after  a  six  months'  visit  home. 

Elizabeth  Nye  is  assistant  at  the  Bureau  of 

Community  Studies,  Atlantic  Division,  A. R.C. 

Margaret  Russell  expects  to  sail  for  Alaska 

in    June,    returning   to    Berkeley,    Calif.,    in 

August  to  work  for  a  Ph.D. 

Helen    (Snapp)    Roberts    writes    that    her 
husband   has  resigned   from   the   navy,   and 
they  are  now  living  in  Philadelphia. 
Ex-1911 
Born. — To  Marjorie   (Fuller)   Emerson  a 
second  daughter,  Nancy,  Nov.  10,  1919. 

Died. — Howard  B.  Snow,  husband  of 
Alice  (Peck)  Snow  in  February,  1919.  Alice 
is  now  living  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  with  her 
four  young  children. 

1912 
Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Galloupe's 
Point,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Hedrick)  Miller  a 
daughter,  Jean  Elizabeth,  Mar.  5. 

To  Madeline  (Becker)  Talton  ex-1912  a 
son,  Roger,  Feb.  28. 

1913 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig 
Jr.,  41  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
In  Memoriam 
By  the  death  of  Genevieve  (Clark)  Rogers 
the  class  lost  a  member  whose  character  has 
made  her  influence  deep  and  enduring.  Her 
joyousness,  her  unfailing  loyalty  to  ideals, 
fouTid  expression  in  a  high  enthusiasm  for  all 
that  is  good  and  noble.  Happy  in  all  the 
little  things  of  life,  buoyant  of  heart,  she 
filled  her  home  with  loving,  unselfish  devotion, 
and  by  her  qualities  enriched  those  whose 
lives  touched  hers.  The  light  of  her  spirit 
will  always  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  her  loyal  friendship.  H.  S.  L. 
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Engaged. — -M.  Ethel  Libby  to  Paul  Almy 
Wilks  of  Harvard. 

Married. — Esther  Dunn  to  Daniel  Fran- 
cis Callahan  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  June  9.  Gladys 
(Wyman)  Pride  was  matron  of  honor. 

Elizabeth  MacFarland  to  Edward  Frank 
Evans,  Feb.  14.  Lucia  Smith  and  Harriet 
Moodey  were  bridesmaids.  They  are  taking 
an  extended  trip  through  the  South  and  West. 

Marjory  McQuiston  to  Kenneth  Wallace 
Sutherland,  April  29.  Address,  Hotel  Irving, 
26  Gramercy  Pk.,  New  York  City. 

Mildred  Morrow  to  Carlton  Barry.  Ad- 
dress, 10  Brewer  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Born. — To  May  Bell  (Churchyard)  Shep- 
ard  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  May  20. 

To  Winifred  (Durham)  Potter  a  daughter, 
Winifred  Eleanor,  March  25. 

To  Helen  (Johnson)  Clark  a  second  daugh- 
ter, April  25. 

To  Florence  (Norman)  Steele  a  daughter, 
Helen  Wilmerth,  in  April. 

To  Margaret  (Nye)  Vail  a  son,  Malcolm 
Dennison  Jr.,  in  February,  1919. 

To  Margaret  (Steacy)  Hulse  a  son,  Stacy 
Beakes  Jr.,  April  25. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Douglas  Despard 
(Sarah  Cheney),  829  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Philip  Wentworth  (Avis  Canfield),  5 
Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Mealand  Jr.  (Agnes  Conklin), 
31  Harrington  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mazzolini  (Mabel  Girard),  So.  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 

Catharine  Gowdey,  26  Packer  St.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs. Valentine  de  Olloqui  (Helen  Hawgood) , 
Chapman  Ave.,  East  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Tryon  (Annan  Montague), 
Claremont,  N.  H. 

Maud  Barton  is  now  an  industrial  nurse, 
after  an  eight  months'  course.  She  will  go 
as  such  to  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Emily  Chamberlain  will  study  the  direct 
method  of  teaching  French  at  Columbia  this 
summer. 

Clara  (Murphy)  Tead  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe  with  her  husband. 

Emily  (Van  Order)  Clarke  is  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  her  husband  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  at  the  International  Red  Cross 
Conference. 

Ex-1913 

Born. — -To  Florence  (Bailey)  Swiggett  a 
daughter,  Courtney,  April  4. 

To  Anabel  (Good)  Paine  a  son,  Franklin 
Kenneth,  Sept.  9,  1919.  Address,  Mrs.  C. 
K.  Paine,  623  Fifth  Ave.,  Clinton,  la. 

Thirty-five  1913  alumnae  registered  at 
Commencement  this  June,  some  to  remain  but 
a  few  hours,  others  for  only  a  day;  so  that  by 
the  time  the  Ivy  Day  parade  came  off  we  were 
hardly  more  than  a  handful.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Ruth  Ensign  the  1913  band  was 


resurrected,  tuned  up,  and  dealt  out  regard- 
less of  instinctive  musical  talent,  but  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  "we  got  away  with  it."  The  rest  of  the 
time  we  lent  our  efforts  to  1776  and  the  Four 
Million  campaign.  We  sadly  missed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  diminutive  secretary  to  spur  on 
our  aging  limbs  and  trust  that  next  year  her 
husband  will  arrange  his  vacation  for  a  later 
date.  D.  H.  B. 

1914 

Class  Secretary  pro  tern — -Harriet  Hitch- 
cock, 310  E.  18  St.,  New  York  City. 

Married. — Mary  Peirce  to  Leslie  Norman 
Leet,  June  2.  Portia  Pratt  was  maid  of  honor 
and  Helen  Choate  and  Madeleine  Rindge 
were  bridesmaids.  Molly  is  going  to  live  in 
Cleveland. 

Ruth  Reed  to  Harold  Caley  of  Princeton, 
Minn.,  May  1. 

Katharine  Wood  to  Arthur  Lafayette  Yar- 
brough,  Dec.  29,  1919.  Address:  2742  Main 
St.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Harriet  Brown  to  Leonard  K.  Goss,  June  30. 

Born. — To  Jean  (Hoblit)  Landon  a  daugh- 
ter, Joie  Day,  Apr.  23. 

1914  brightened  every  corner  where  we  were 
with  our  red  sweaters  this  Commencement, 
but  we  were  most  conspicuous  by  our  absence, 
for  only  about  a  dozen  members  of  the  cjass 
reuned  at  one  time  or  another  during  the 
festivities.  Katharine  Knight  represented  us 
at  the  Alumnae  Council  meeting;  Ruth 
(Whitney)  Collins's  small  son  marched  the 
entire  length  of  the  alumnae  parade,  outdoing 
any  other  child  of  his  age;  Rindgie  was  there, 
safely  back  from  her  trip  to  the  Orient;  and 
"an  enjoyable  time  was  had  by  all"  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  back.  Non- 
reuning  classes  were  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage this  year,  for  those  who  had  large 
numbers  in  Hamp  so  increased  their  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Fund  as  to  make  an  extra  effort 
necessary  if  those  of  us  who  weren't  having 
formal  reunions  this  June  are  to  keep  our 
percentage  of  gifts  and  giving  where  we  wish 
it  to  be.  Please  don't  feel  that  just  because 
the  Fund  is  raised  (glorious  thought!)  anyone 
is  thereby  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  giving 
to  it.  Remember  our  reputation  as  a  class  is 
at  stake,  even  though  the  needs  of  our  Alma 
Mater  are  temporarily  cared  for,  and  do  help 
1914  to  be  100  per  cent  for  the  Fund. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  Loren  Loomis 
Hebberd  (Dorothy  Berry),  5708  Drexel  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Rodman  Thibault  (Adele  Codd- 
ing), Cambria  Court,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

Address  Wanted. — Margaret  Bloom. 
1915 

Class  secretary — -Mary  Stevens,  270  Orange 
Rd.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Natalie  Carpenter  to  John 
Shove  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Marie  Robbins  to  Wade  Mal- 
colm.   Address:  West  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Waters  to  James  Stuart  Sneddon, 
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Apr.  17.    Address:  the  Gramatan,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Burns)  Jones  a  second 
son,  Millard  Burns,  Apr.  15. 

To  Marguerite  (Tweedy)  Biggs  a  second 
daughter,  Marguerite,  May  10. 

May  Dempsey  is  foreign  correspondent  with 
the  President  Suspender  Co.,  at  Shirley,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — -Mrs.  James  R.  Bourne 
(Dorothy  Dulles),  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Irving  D.  Fish  (Constance  Mitchell), 
214  W.  24  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Dudley  T.  Humphrey  (Marian  Park), 
612  Mercer  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  E.  McRae  (Laila  Moses),  4217 
Ninth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lillian  Peters,  291  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Leo  Herz  (Elka   Lewi),  172  Winyah 
Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Perrins, 
Jr.,  Pelham  Rd.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
In  Memoriam 

The  death  of  Helen  (Ganse)  Head,  known 
to  all  of  us  as  "Biddy"  Ganse,  on  March  30, 
is  an  irreparable  loss  to  her  many  friends. 
Biddy  seemed  to  thrill  with  the  joy  of  living 
and  entered  into  her  work  and  play  and 
friendships  with  unlimited  energy,  courage, 
and  happy  enthusiasm.  Those  near  her 
caught  some  of  this  enthusiasm  and  we  shall 
find  her  spirit  a  permanent  inspiration  in  our 
lives.  G.  H.  K. 

Dorothy  (Mellen)  Hughes,  wife  of  Earl 
Chadwick  Hughes,  died  Feb.  12.  Dorothy 
was  visiting  her  brother  in  Cleveland  while 
Mr.  Hughes  was  on  a  business  trip  in  Western 
Ohio,  when  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
died  in  less  than  a  week,  of  influenza-pneu- 
monia. Her  death  is  a  great  loss  to  her  hus- 
band, family,  and  friends, — a  loss  difficult  to 
realize  and  hard  to  bear.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  Dorothy  intimately  will  not  soon  forget 
the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  her  friendship, 
nor  her  steadfast  determination  for  the  right. 

G.  L.  C. 

Engaged. — Edith  Bell  to  Raymond  Adams 
Tucker  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Married. — Harriet  Evelyn  Means  to  Rob- 
ert Richard  Witt  Jr.,  May  8.  Address,  511 
W.  French  PL,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Born. — To  Emily  (Clapp)  Gleason  a 
daughter,  Eleanor,  April  7. 

To  Frances  (Hall)  Perrins  a  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  May  22. 

To  Mary  (Sedgwick)  Deely  a  daughter, 
Anne  Sedgwick,  in  April. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Martha  Abbott  is 
teaching  English  in  the  Burlington  high 
school.  Address,  63  Buell  St.,  Burlington, 
Vt.  She  writes,  "Nothing  to  say — 'cepting 
that  I  teach  freshman  English  all  day  and 
coach  everything  from  vaudeville  stunts  in 
the  local  'movie'  houses  to  such  'high-brow' 
things  as  Alfred  Noyes's  five-act  tragedy, 
'Sherwood.'" 


Helen  (Gulick)  King  has  a  busy  summer 
ahead  of  her  as  head  of  the  Aloha  Club  for 
Girls.  Her  husband  is  an  interne  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Anna  (Young)  Whiting  has  two  new  ad- 
dresses: until  Sept.  1,  Biological  Laboratory, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  L:  after  that  date  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Whiting  will  have  charge  of 
the  department  of  biology. 
1917 

Class  secretary. — Frances  Montgomery, 
1100-606  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

At  our  class  meeting  at  Northampton  in 
June,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Dorothy  Cole;  vice-president, 
Katherine  Hawxhurst;  secretary,  Frances 
Montgomery;  treasurer,  Augusta  Gottfried. 
The  class  tax  for  1 920-1922  is  $2,  and  is  now 
payable  to  the  treasurer. 

Engaged. — -Margaret  McClure  to  Howard 
V.  Fisher  of  Tamaque,  Pa. 

Helen  Pierson  to  Bailey  Brower. 

Elizabeth  Wells  to  Robert  Shoemaker, 
Cornell  1914,  State  Secretary  in  charge  of 
county  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Married. — Bessie  Fisk  to  Thomas  Lake. 

Marion  Gould  to  John  Cotton,  May  21. 

Mary  Hudnut  to  Bruce  Lockwood,  April  24. 

Dorothy  Ross  to  George  Rodney  Ainsworth, 
May  26. 

Esther  Sears  to  Clarence  Phipps,  May  22. 
Marjorie  Inman,  Helen  Burnett,  and  May 
Libbey  were  bridesmaids,  and  Gladys  Atwell 
was  at  the  wedding. 

Florence  Ward  to  Thomas  Kane,  May  31. 

Alice  Watson  to  William  Campbell. 

Virginia  Whitmore  to  Albert  Kelly,  May  8. 

Born.— To  Rachel  (Talbot)  Beatty  a  son, 
David  3rd,  May  10. 

To  Susan  (Chase)  Lane  a  daughter,  Anne, 
March  23. 

To  Mary  (Duncomb)  Lynch  a  son,  April  23. 

To  Sarah  (Trask)  Sewall  a  son,  John  Ladd 
2nd,  March  30. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Marjorie  Allen 
has  been  teaching  English  in  the  Valley  City, 
N.  D.,  high  school. 

Dorothy  Anderson  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  high  school. 

Elsa  Bamberger  has  been  doing  splendid 
work  as  Fund  chairman  of  her  district. 

Katherine  Blanchard  has  been  teaching 
science  and  mathematics  at  the  Westboro, 
Mass.,  high  school. 

Beulah  Boyd  has  been  teaching  history  in 
the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  high  school. 

Jane  Casey  has  been  teaching  in  the  junior 
high  school  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Marie  Genung  has  been  doing  library  work 
this  winter. 

Frances  Gibson  has  been  working  for  the 
Republican  League  of  Massachusetts. 

Florence  Gude  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  high  school. 

Helen  Hastings  has  been  teaching  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn. 
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MarjorieHerrick  is  secretaryof  theChauncy 
Hall  School  in  Boston,  a  preparatory  school 
for  M.  I.  T. 

Dorothy  Hewitt  has  been  at  home  this  win- 
ter. 

Alice  Hueston  has  been  teaching  English, 
mathematics,  and  first  aid  in  Mendham,  N.  J. 

Pauline  Martin  is  secretary  to  an  army  of- 
ficer in  Nitro,  W.  Va. 

Gladys  Mevis  has  been  teaching  English 
and  history  in  Hudson,  Mass. 

Lillian  Miller  is  working  in  an  insurance 
office. 

Charlotte  Morgan  has  been  teaching  in 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Spencer  sails  for  Europe  in  July, 
for  a  year's  study  of  art. 

Catherine  Weiser  is  now  an  "R.  N."  She 
graduated  in  May,  and  is  going  to  take  a  four 
months'  course  in  public  health  nursing  this 
summer.  She  "had  a  case  for  ten  days  and 
was  properly  thrilled." 

Selina  Whitla  was  county  supervisor  and 
inspector  of  Red  Cross  knitting  in  1917-1918; 
has  since  been  Camp  Fire  guardian,  president 
of  a  charitable  organization,  and  interested  in 
amateur  gardening. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Wm.  Campbell 
(Alice  Watson),  355  Grove  Rd.,  S.  Orange, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Albert  Kelly  (Virginia  Whitmore), 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Lake  (Bessie  Fisk),  Nenana, 
Alaska. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Lockwood  (Mary  Hudnut), 
Box  36,  Minot,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Phipps  (Esther  Sears),  care 
State  Experimental  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Logan  (Elizabeth  Schenck), 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Lynch  (Mary  Duncomb),  1104 
Douglas  Ave.,  Burlingame,  Calif. 
1918 

Class  secretary. — Alison  Cook,  "Elm- 
hurst,"  Lansingburgh,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Hester  Chapin  to  Mansfield  A. 
McKeage  of  Greenfield. 

Mary  Frances  Hartley  to  Homer  Barnes  of 
Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

Frances  Hastings  to  Roscoe  Hall  Wilmette 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  University  of  Texas,  1917. 

Vera  Thresher  to  Kenneth  Eldon  Bell  of 
Maiden,  Mass.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  graduate  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1917, 
and  is  engaged  in  chemical  research  work  for 
the  Lewis  Recovery  Corporation  of  Boston. 

Married. — Ruth  Barber  to  Chester  Lang- 
ley,  June  19. 

Elizabeth  Curtiss  to  Wesley  Plimpton 
Montgomery,  April  5.  Address,  23  Inwood 
PL,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Emmons  to  John  Cooke,  May  14. 

Margaret  Huddleston  to  John  Theodore 
Cross,  June  17. 

Nancy  Little  to  Herbert  Greenleaf  Noyes, 
June  16. 

Marjorie  Parsons  to  Edgar  Asa  Cramer, 
June  12. 


Margaret  Oldham  to  Addison  Green,  May 
22. 

Carolyn  Otis  to  Milton  St.  John,  June  19. 

Margaret  Roseman  to  Donald  Lincoln,  Oct. 
30,  1919.     They  are  now  living  in  Cleveland. 

Mabel  Thompson  to  Rawson  Cowan, 
June  19. 

Born.- — To  Harriet  (Noel)  Burgess  a 
daughter,  Harriet  Virginia,  Mar.  26. 

To  Mary  (Van  Sickel)  Wait  a  son,  Horace, 
Oct.  11,  1919. 

To  Margaret  (Pattison)  Nickerson  a  daugh- 
ter, Roma,  May  22. 

Died. — -Irene  Rosewater  on  May  25,  1920, 
at  her  home  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  after  an  illness 
of  only  six  days. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Isabel  Allen  sailed 
in  April  for  India  where  she  is  to  live  for 
a  year  or  two  with  an  aunt  and  uncle  who 
have  a  home  in  Bombay.  Most  enthusiastic 
letters  tell  of  the  trip  as  far  as  London,  where 
she  spent  several  weeks 

Janet  (Cook)  Kiersted  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer with  her  family  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rachel  Damon  is  in  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Houghton-Dutton  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, working  on  commissions  for  the  women. 

Margaret  Jewell  is  doing  laboratory  work 
for  Dr.  William  Gerry  Morgan  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Esther  Hall  received  her  M.  A.  from  Bussey 
Institute  in  Cambridge  this  June. 

Esther  Ham  has  been  teaching  French  in 
the  high  school  of  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Mina  Kirstein  is  to  have  a  position  in  the 
English  department  at  Smith  next  fall,  teach- 
ing freshman  English. 

Marion  Lane  is  working  in  the  advertising 
manager's  office  of  the  Yale  University 
Press. 

Katherine  McGovern  has  been  teaching 
French  in  the  Buckingham  junior  high  school 
in  Springfield. 

Helen  Perkins  has  been  running  a  tea  room 
with  other  Smith-ites  of  Chicago,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Fund. 

Margaret  Perkins  is  in  Serbia  working  in 
the  American  Woman's  Hospital,  doing  a 
thousand  and  one  things  that  she  never 
dreamed  of  doing  before,  such  as  sewing  up 
cuts,  setting  broken  bones,  and  learning  to  be 
an  apothecary.  But  chief  among  her  jobs  is 
that  of  barber,  and  Margaret  writes  that  she 
is  seriously  thinking  of  taking  up  barbering  as 
her  profession,  now  that  she  has  shaved  and 
fixed  up  so  many  heads  of  hair!  Isn't  this 
another  evidence  that  a  Smith  woman  can  do 
anything  she  finds  at  hand  to  be  done? 

Josephine  Ramsay  returned  in  March  from 
her  five  months'  trip  through  the  mission 
fields  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 
She  has  had  wonderful  experiences,  and  is 
most  interesting  to  listen  to  as  she  tells  about 
them.  At  present  she  is  resting,  before  taking 
up  further  work  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the 
fall. 

Eleanor  Tayler  is  working  as  a  private  sec- 
retary. 
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Lesley  Waterman  is  living  with  Peggy 
Mason  in  an  apartment  in  New  York,  while 
doing  social  work  with  the  N.  Y.  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Address,  610  W.  1 1 1 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Wemple  is  a  laboratory  techni- 
cian in  bacteriology  in  U.  S.  General  Hospital 
No.  30,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Witten  has  a  position  as  secretary, 
assisting  in  editing  a  small  monthly  magazine. 
Address,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Ex-1918 

The  secretary  has  learned  with  sincere  sor- 
row of  the  death  of  two  of  the  ex-members  of 
1918:  Ethel  (DuBois)  Barclay,  who  died  in 
February,  and  Amy  (Rosenthal)  Katz,  who 
died  February  5. 

Married. — Martha  Shippen  to  Milton 
Allan  Snyder,  Jan.  14.  Address,  639  Linden 
Ave.,  York,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Gilbert)  Tenney  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Campbell,  Jan.  3. 

To  Eleuthera  (McCalmont)  Miller  a  son, 
Joseph  Donald,  Feb.  24. 

To  Margaret  (Pierce)  Leisuring  a  daughter, 
Mary  Pierce,  Nov.  3,  1919. 

To  Llewellyna  (Rehbun)  Granbery  a  son, 
Langley  Treanor,  March  29. 

To  Dorothy  (Smith)  Matthews  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Cairns,  Feb.  14. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Mildred  (Simonds) 
Patton  expects  to  attend  Harvard  Summer 
School  this  year.  Address,  1775  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New    Address. — Mrs.    Edward    Griswold 
Redfield  (Eveleth  Derby),  Brown's  Terrace, 
Englewood,  N.  J.  (After  Oct.  1.) 
1919 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Perry,  22  Broadway, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

For  report  of  reunion  see  page  310. 

Engaged. — Sally  Clement  to  Alfred  Pease 
of  Hartford,  Yale  1918.  They  are  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  fall. 

Edith  Dohrman  to  Arthur  DeWitt  Alexan- 
der of  Honolulu.  Mr.  Alexander  left  Yale  in 
1918  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  He  served  as  an 
ensign  on  the  cruiser  Charlestown. 

Dorothy  Hicks  to  John  H.  Rabb  Jr.,  of 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Rabb  served  abroad  as 
lieutenant  in  field  artillery. 

Henriette  Meyer  to  William  J.  Mack.  Mr. 
Mack  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1918  and 
was  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  They  are 
to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Married. — Natalie  Kent  to  Cecil  A.  Moore 
of  Minneapolis,  June  22. 

Mary  Foster  to  Kenneth  G.  Collins,  May 
31.  Gertrude  Wells,  Peggy  Zinsser,  and 
Dorothea  Mason  Underwood  were  in  the 
wedding  party.  Mary's  new  address  is  773 
Farmington  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Gorton  to  Freeman  Loeblein, 
June  24.  The  bridesmaids  were  May  Bart- 
lett,  Estelle  Gilson,  Marjorie  Hopper,  Mar- 
garet Stephenson. 

Carolyn  Whittemore  to  Donald  A.  Quarles, 
June  12.    Marion  Postles  was  one  of  the  bridal 


party.     Carolyn's  new  address  is  the  Bergen 
Bldg.,  Bergen  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Carol  (Gulick)  Hulbert  a  son, 
Ralph,  March  31. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — This  year  there 
have  been  231  of  us  working  at  something,  78 
of  whom  have  been  teaching.  Among  the  rest 
of  us  (both  members  and  ex-members)  we 
have  managed  to  get  together  32  husbands 
and  16  children. 

Eleanor  Bedell  has  been  taking  a  business 
course  in  Ithaca. 

Edith  Clarke  is  doing  social  work  in  New 
York. 

Jean  Dickinson  sails  Aug.  26  for  China. 
She  will  study  full  college  time  in  the  language 
school  at  Yen  Ching  College  in  Peking,  where 
she  will  also  teach  sociology.  She  expects  to 
be  back  for  our  seventh  reunion. 

Dorothy  Fielder  has  been  tutoring  and 
learning  to  cook. 

Estelle  Gibson  has  been  doing  substitute 
teaching  in  the  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  high  school. 

Thalma  Gordon  has  been  teaching  in  Haver- 
hill Academy  this  winter. 

Marjorie  Graffte  has  been  taking  a  secre- 
tarial course  at  Bryant  and  Stratton  School. 

Leila  Knapp  has  been  teaching  at  the  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  high  school,  and  working  in  the 
public  library. 

Marian  Lucier  is  doing  clerical  work  in  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Mimie  Mills  has  been  teaching  history  and 
history  of  art  at  Glen  Eden  School  for  Girls 
at  Stamford,  Conn. 

Edna  Phinney  has  been  doing  secretarial 
work  this  winter. 

Helen  Scholz  is  doing  social  work  for  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association. 

Katharine  Purnell  has  just  finished  a  year's 
course  at  the  Posse  School  in  Boston.  She  is 
to  act  as  assistant  instructor  in  physical  edu- 
cation in  Cleveland  next  winter,  at  Western 
Reserve  College. 

Jean  Sinclair  has  been  doing  banking  this 
winter  in  Sioux  City. 

Genevieve  Smith  is  doing  social  work. 

Hazel  Snyder  taught  English  in  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  this  year 

Alberta  Smith  is  doing  clerical  work  in 
Cherry  Valley,  Mass. 

Madeline  Stanton  is  attending  Mrs.  Gibbs's 
School  for  Secretaries  in  Boston. 

Frances  Steele  has  been  teaching  Latin  at 
the  Winchester  School  in  Pittsburgh. 

Margaret  Stephenson  is  teaching  in  An- 
tioch,  111. 

Ex-1919 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Rogers  to  Donald 
Leslie  of  Minneapolis. 

Born. — To  Grace  (McCall)  Sessions  a  son, 
James  McCall  Sessions,  Apr.  I. 

The  new  class  officers  are:  Martha  Aldrich, 
president;  Jane  Griffin,  vice-president;  Adele 
Adams,  treasurer;  Ruth  Perry,  secretary. 
1920 

Class  Secretary — Marian  S.  Hill,  312 
N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 


NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Material  for  publication  in  the  November  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach 
College  Hall  by  October  5.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10  Depot  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent 
to  Miss  Snow,  at  College  Hall. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  business 
manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  always  furnish  free  duplicate  copies. 

Please  keep  your  subscription  paid  to  date — if  possible  in  advance.  The  subscription  price 
for  one  year  is  $1.50.     Single  copies  38  cents.     If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  $7.50. 

THE   MAINE   SMITH   PARTY 

Are  you  coming  to  Maine  this  summer?  If  so  please  send  your  address  there  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Wing,  412  State  Street,  Bangor,  so  that  you  may  be  notified  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
annual  Smith  party  to  be  held  some  time  during  the  summer.  The  Maine  Smith  Club  hopes 
that  all  temporary  dwellers  in  the  state  will  join  with  them  on  this  festive  occasion. 

RECORD   OF   PRESIDENT   SEELYE'S   READING 

Copies  of  the  record  of  President  Seelye's  reading  from  the  Bible  may  now  be  ordered  from 
Mrs.  Dana  Pearson  1886,  10  Henshaw  Avenue,  Northampton,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  without 
packing.  Including  packing,  postage,  and  insurance  they  are  $2.25  ($2.50  to  the  Pacific 
Coast).     The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  for  the  Fund. 

ETCHING   OF   PRESIDENT   SEELYE 

An  etching  of  President  Seelye,  made  by  Elisabeth  Telling  1904,  is  on  sale  at  the  Alumnae 
Office.  The  price  is  $6;  autographed  copies  $11.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  the 
Fund. 

COMMENCEMENT    1921 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
_.ient.  Members  of  the  class  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms  through 
their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Secretaries  of  the 
reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

Senior  Dramatics,  192 i. — -Applications  will  be  received  at  the  Alumnae  Office  after  March 
1,  192 1.     Further  announcements  will  appear  in  the  November  Quarterly. 

LOST:   LIST  OF  ALUMNAE   PUBLICATIONS 

If  anyone  has  taken  the  list  of  alumnae  publications  from  the  Library  bookcase,  will  she 
please  return  it  to  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  or  to  the  Library.  The  list 
has  been  missing  since  Council  time  in  February. 

AEROPLANE  VIEWS   OF  THE   CAMPUS 

The  Eastern  Aircraft  Corporation  photographed  the  Smith  College  campus  and  its  environs 
on  Ivy  morning  from  an  aeroplane.  One  view  has  been  used  for  the  Quarterly  frontispiece; 
the  other  shows  the  campus  slightly  larger  and  does  not  include  Paradise.  Photographs  of 
either  view  may  be  ordered  from  the  Appointment  Bureau  for  50  cts.  Enlargements  four 
times  the  size  of  the  original,  which  is  5  by  7  inches,  are  $5.00.     Profits  on  sales  go  to  the  Fund. 

FELLOWSHIPS   IN   SOCIAL-ECONOMIC   RESEARCH 

The  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston, 
according  to  its  custom,  offers  two  paid  fellowships  in  social-economic  research.  The  fellow- 
ships carry  a  stipend  of  $500,  plus  a  course  of  training  at  Boston  University  or  elsewhere. 
Applicants  who  have  had  some  work  in  economics  and  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experi- 
ence since  leaving  college  will  receive  the  first  consideration.  An  outline  of  the  course  given 
this  year  may  be  found  in  Personnel,  the  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Employment 
Managers,  for  January,  1920.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Florence  Jackson,  Director 
of  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston 
Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

BOOKS   FOR   THE   FUND 

Charlotte  DeForest  1901,  president  of  Kobe  College,  has  given  the  Alumnae  Association  a 
number  of  copies  of  her  biography  of  her  father,  John  Hyde  DeForest,  to  be  sold  for  the  Fund. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "The  Evolution  of  a  Missionary."  The  price  is  $1.50,  of  which  $  1.20 
goes  to  the  Fund.  Order  from  the  Alumnae  Office  or  from  Mrs.  B.  B.  Hinckley,  32  Barrett 
Place,  Northampton. 
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From    Smith     College    to    Professional    Life 

The  New  York   School    of 

SECRETARIES 

A  three-months'  course  of  individual  instruction. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Accountancy,  Journalistic 
English,  Social  Amenities,  Parliamentary  Law. 

Graduates  registered. 
Summer  terms  until  September  first. 


AEOLIAN  HALL,   NEW  YORK 

33  West  42nd  Street 

Telephone:    Vanderbilt  4039  V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 
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Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs      \ 

TN  the  great  basement  under  "The  Linen  Store" 
-*•  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  spacious 
stockrooms  with  shelves  piled  high  with  Linens 
of  all  kinds. 

One  of  these  rooms  is  filled  entirely  with  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs — nothing  else.     In  this  one  room  is  stored 
a  stock  probably  larger  than  the  Handkerchief  stock  of  any  other  re- 
tail establishment  in  the  world.  ^ 

Included  in  the  collection  are  importations  from  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ireland, 
Madeira  and  France,  all  of  them  beautiful  examples  of  needlework. 

Our  prices,  which  are  in  many  instances  actually  lower  than  existing  wholesale  prices, 
emphasize  forcibly  the  important  saving  to  our  Patrons  through  our  policy  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  market  conditions  and  purchasing  in  large  quantities,  often  far  ahead  of 
our  needs. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.     1 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Streets  :  New  York 


Please  refer  to  the  Quarterly  when  dealing 
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THE  BETTY  WALES  BOOKS 

By  MARGARET  WARDE 

(Edith  K.  Dunton) 

Four  of  the  books  are  stories  of  undergraduate  life  at  a  woman's  college. 
All  are  interesting  to  girls  who  are  looking  forward  to  college,  and  to  girls 
in  general.  Popular  because  they  popularize  the  college  type  of  education 
for  younger  readers. 


At  College 

Betty  Wales  Freshman 
Betty  Wales  Sophomore 
Betty  Wales  Junior 
Betty  Wales  Senior 


After  College 

Betty  Wales  B.  A. 
Betty  Wales  &  Co. 
Betty  Wales  on  the  Campus 
Betty  Wales  Decides 


THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

925  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia 


F.  M.  CRITTENDEN 

Printer 


TO 


The  Smith  College  Alumnae  Office 
The  Smith  College  Fund 


182  Main  Street 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College? 

Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 


Editor-in-Chief, 

Helena  H.  Smith,  1921 

Business  Manager, 
Dorothy  A.  Goodenough,  1921 

In  charge  of  AlumnaejSubscriptions, 

Greta  Wood,  1922 
Tyler  House 


Please  refer  to  the  Quarterly  when  dealing 
■with  our  advertisers 
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An  Assistant  Wanted 

by  the  Hampshire  Bookshop 

of  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Interesting  Work 

Attractive  Surroundings 

A  Chance  for  Advancement 
Salary   commensurate  with    your  value   to  the   business 


No  experience  in  the  book  business  necessary,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  books 
essential.  Applications  for  this  position  from  the  members  of  any  class  from  1915 
through  1920  will  be  promptly  answered. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 
President,  Mary  Byers  Smith  '08;  Treasurer.  May  Hammond  '03;  Secretary,  Marion  E.  Dodd  '06; 

Louise  Bird  '16;  Grace  Hazard  Conkling  '99;  John  C.  Hildt. 

Manager,  Marion  E.  Dodd  '06 


BOOKS  = 

CATALOGS 

MAGAZINES 


PRINTING 


Our  Specialty:  Prompt  Service 


THE   RUMFORD   PRESS 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Please  refer  to  the  Quarterly  when  dealing 
with  our  advertisers 
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GULD  THE  CAVERN   KING 

By  Mary  L.  B.  Branch 

A  fairy  story  of  little  Guld  and  the  queer  folk 
who  live  in  the  deep  caverns  of  Koboldland 

Published  by 

The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,   Boston 


Smith  College   Appointment    Bureau 

registers    Smith  Alumnae   who   wish   assistance  in   securing   teaching 

or  non-teaching  positions. 


Address:  HELEN  WRIGHT,  Director 

College  Hall  :  :  Northampton,  Mass. 


MAN -TO -MAN 

THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

JOHN  LEITCH 


A    book   for    those   who   are    interested    in    America, 
especially  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  this  advertisement,  but  one 
who  has  accepted  fully  what  Mr.  Leitch  offers. 
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Andover 
Massachusetts 

23  Miles  from  Boston 


Abbot  Academy 

f-"  "a  A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.     Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls  ■ 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.    Experienced  teachers.    Thorough 
equipment.     Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1887 

Preparatory,    Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.  Thompson,   Headmistress 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 


Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fire -resisting  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Exten- 
sive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  life — hockey,  bas- 
ket-ball, tennis,  riding. 


Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Bessie  Faunce  Gill 

Louise  Capen 


The  Garland  School 
of  Homemaking 

2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston  (9) 

A  special  school  offering  one  and 
two  year  courses  for  study  and 
practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  homemaking,  including  child  care 
and  household  arts  and  economics. 

Practice  houses.  Practice  apart- 
ments. Social  Service  opportunities. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Stannard 

Director 

Miss  E.  E.  McClintock 

Goucher,  University  of  Chicago 

Mrs.  H.  L.  B.  Darling 

Smith  '91,  Simmons 

And  a  staff  of  special  teachers 
and  lecturers 
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LEXINGTON 

AVE, 
AT  23^ST. 

/for  more  than 

^a  quarter  of  a 

'c  e  ntu  ry  we  have 

'seen  preparing 

"accountants, 

gl/-"'     SECRETARIES. CASHIERS. 
"        STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
^SALES  CLERKS.AND  OFFICE  WORKERS. 
A  DISTINCTLY  SPECIAL   SCHOOL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GRADES 

CATALOGUE    FREE 

N  EW     YORK 


A  school  that  has  been 
sending  men  and  women 
into  business  for  26  years 
knows  how. 

Special  intensive  courses 
for  college  graduates. 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For    catalogue    and  further    information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 


The    Katharine  Branson    School 

San  Rafael,  California.     Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  day  and  resident  school 
preparatory  for  college 


HEADS  OF  THE  SCHOOL: 

Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,    Bryn  Mawr 
Laura    Elizabeth    Branson,    A.B.,     Bryn  Mawr 


Butler  &  Ullman 


Formerly  H.  W.  Field 


Jurists 


We  grow 
our  Flowers 


That's  why 
they're  Fresh 


WANTED 

by  colleges,  normal  schools,  high  and  elementary  schools;  teachers  of 
Landscape  Architecture;  Interior  Decoration:  Costume  Design;  Poster 
Advertising:  Industrial  Design;  Illustration,  etc. 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President 
Offers  fifteen  training  courses  for  such  teachers ;  also  for  professional  workers. 
Circulars.      SUSAN  F.  BlSSELL,  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 
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EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

WITH  AN  EYE  TO  THE  FUTURE  WHY  NOT 
BEGIN  NOW  TO   COLLECT  A  CONVENIENT, 
COMPACT,  ATTRACTIVE  UNIFORM  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  PERMANENT  BOOKS? 


What  about  your  general  reading? 

Everyman's  Library  supplies  such  editions  as  you  will  enjoy 
reading  and  be  glad  to  keep  for  later  years — the  standard  inex- 
pensive editions  of  the  best  authors — 

Shakespeare  (3  vols)  Arnold  Burns 

Dickens  (22  vols)  Wordsworth  Byron 

Emerson  (5  vols)  Keats  Rossetti 

Scott  (27  vols)  Shelley  Whitman 
etc.                                          etc.  etc. 

Whatever  your  special  taste  or  need  is  among  the  books  which 
the  world  has  long  approved  as  masterpieces,  you  can  gratify  it 
here. 

When  was  History  more  needed  than  now! 

Everyman's  Library  offers  those  whose  thirst  for  books  is  deeper 
than  their  purses  a  large  number  of  far-famed  works  here  for  the 
first  time  issued  in  inexpensive  editions. 

Duruy's  History  of  France  (2  vols)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols) 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (3  vols)  Grote's  History  of  Greece 

Sismondi's  Italian  Republics  Merivale's  History  of  Rome 
etc.  etc. 

Biographies  of  men  who  have  moved  the  world 

Everyman's  Library  introduces  you  to  a  splendid  circle  of  varied 
personalities.  There  may  be  conflicting  opinions  as  to  these 
portraits,  but  they  are  the  ones  which  have  influenced  thousands 
and  are  worth  reading  for.  that  reason,  if  no  other. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (2  vols)  Voltaire's  Charles  XII 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 

De  Quincey's  English  Lake  Poets  King's  Life  of  Mazzini 
etc.  etc. 

There  are    seven    hundred    and    thirty-four    volumes,  all  of  education 
value,  in    EVERYMAN'S    LIBRARY.      A  full    list    sent  on  request. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,    PUBLISHERS 

681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Chocolates 

TWO  GRADES 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites   AUTOMOBILE    PARTIES   to  stop  at 

196  MAIN  STREET 
Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five    cents 

BEST  CATERING   IN   NORTHAMPTON 


"Bide  a  Wee 


)) 


The  Chicken 

and 

Waffle  House 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Stebbins,  Hadley,  Mass. 


Telephone  415-W 


HOTEL  NONOTUCK 


Hoi  yoke 

Fireproof  Roof  Garden 


Mass. 

European 


A  Most  Desirable  Stopping  Place 
for    Business    Men    and    Tourists 


Dancing  in  the  Main  Restaurant 
Every  Evening,  Except  Sunday, 
from  7.30  to  11.30 


Special  Concert  Every  Sunday 
from  12.30  to  2.30,  and  6.30 
to  10.30  P.  M. 
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Northampton,  Massachusetts 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  which  are  attractive 
and  comfortable.  Adjoining  Smith  College  Campus. 
Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  private  bath. 


i^eto  Colonial  Cea  &oom 

JUST  OPENED    IN  THE   ANNEX 

Excellent  well-planned  meals  in  a  dainty,  artistic  setting. 
Tea  served  from  3.00  to  5.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Arrangements  made  for  private  parties.    Open  Sundays. 


^V* 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station  which  is  jour  minutes  from 
shops  and  theatres,  eight  from  the  South  and  eleven  from  the  North  stations. 
Globe-lrotlers  are  good  enough  to  say  that  this, 

HLt)t  Distinctive  Boston  limisv 

s  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world.     It  is  especially  desirable  for  ladies 

travelling  alone. 

Single  rooms  with  bathroom  from 33.50. 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  for  your  part;  from.  .$12.00. 
Our  booklet  has  a  guide  to  Boston  and  its  historic  clcinlty.      Send  to  me  for  It.     A.   S.   COSTELLO,   Manager. 
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DRAPER  LUNCH 

171  Main  Street 
Open  6.00  a.  m.  until  1 1 .00  p.  m. 


KIMBALL  LUNCH 

27  Main  Street 
Open  24  hours  in  the  day 


WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL 

Proprietor 


An  entire  floor  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  women 


Hotel 


McAlpin 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Headquarters  for  College  Girls 
visiting  New  York 


Hostess  and  chaperon  in  charge 
Shopping  guides  available 


AT  THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 


STOP 


at  our  Candy  Shop  and  get  your 
old-time  favorites — Chocolate 
Strings,  Bitter  Sweet  Peppermints, 
Molasses    Bars,    Caramels,    Lolly' 
Pops,  etc.    Made  fresh  daily. 


LOOK 

in  at  our  Soda  Shop.  Remember 
Beckmann's  Ice  Cream,   and  ask 

for  your  favorite  Sundaes,  Sodas, 
Sherbets  and  Parfaits.  The  kind 
you  always  liked. 


LISTEN 


to  the  girls  ordering  lunches  at  our 
Home  Luncheonette.  Sandwiches, 
Salads,  Pies,  Cakes,  Doughnuts  and 
Pastry.  See  the  luscious  dainties 
served. 


"OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE"  AND  STEP  IN 

BECKMANN'S    CANDY  SHOP   AND    SODA   FOUNTAIN 


The  Mary  Marguerite 
Tea  Room  and  Food  Shop 

21   State  Street 


Luncheon  and  Supper,  Hours  1 1  to  6 


Accommodations  made  for  special  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
HOME  COOKED  FOODS 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs — not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach    and   cause   indigestion 

Batchelder    &    Snyder    Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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White  House  Inn 

91  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


"JWTRS.  BURGESS  announces  the 
opening  of  White  House  Inn, 
July  1st,  1920,  as  a  summer  hotel 
and  tea  room  for  the  season  closing 
September  8th. 

Reservations  for  rooms  may  be 
made  in  advance  at  any  time. 

Rates  and   further   information 
will  be  given  upon  request. 


Automobile  Parties  a  Specialty 


The 


Smith  College 
Song  Book 

By  mail:  Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00 


Hymns  of  Worship  and 
Service 

College  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 

Half  Morocco,  $1.50  postpaid 

Price  list  of  Songs  and  Part-Songs 
on  request 

Address: 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The   ideal   food    beverage. 


Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

Booklet  of 

Choice  Recipes 

Sent  free. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1780 


DORCHESTER,, MASS. 


Wfje  Cebar  g>tump 
®ea  (Sarben 

59  BELMONT  AVENUE 

"  Where  only  {he  best  is  expected 
Where  only  (he  best  is  served.  " 

Open  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 
W.  J.  SHORT,  Proprietor.         Telephone  634-W. 


True  Brothers,  Jewelers 

"The  Jewel  Store  of  Springfield" 

One  of  the  Noted  Stores 
of  New  England 

Built  on  the  foundation  of  "Large 
Variety,  High  Grade  and  Fair 
Price."  A  store  that  you  will  find 
useful  and  enjoyable. 

40S  Main  St.,  Auto  Entrance  6  Pynchon  St. 
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Paris 


33e*t  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  Street 
Established  1879 


London 


Offers  their  "Long  Distance" 
Service  to  Vacationers 

"CAR  away  from  town — yet  the  distance  need  make 
-*-  no  difference  in  your  mid-summer  shopping  while 
the  Best  ck  Co.  dependable  interpretations  of  the  mode 
are  still  within  your  reach.  Everything  from  middies 
to  the  softest  summery  frock  with  a  "made  in  France" 
origin  will  be  sent  to.  you. 

If  you  write  what  you  want  to 
Dora  Mead — she  will  personally 
see  that  you  get  the  best  values. 

{You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's 
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For  Shore  and  Mountain 


IPORT  sweaters  of  wool  trimmed  with  brush  wool 
M  collars  and  cuffs.     Also  silk  sweaters. 

Sport  skirts  of  silk  in  solid  colors  and  wool  in 
plaids  and  stripes.  Also  sport  skirts  of  washable  cotton 
gabardines,  pique  and  linen. 

Sport  and  motor  coats  of  wool  jersey,  light  weight  camel's 
hair,  tweeds  and  duvetyn. 

Sport  suits  of  light  weight  camel's  hair  and  Harris  Tweeds. 

Sport  waists  of  linen,  silk  and  crepe  de  Chine. 

Sport  hats  and  sailors  of  smooth   or  rough   straws,   ribbon 
sport  hats  and  silk  beaver  sailors. 

A  department  which  will  give  prompt  and  careful  attention 
to  correspondence  orders  is  at  your  disposal. 


WOl  HAT  COMBWT 


I ncor po r a  ted 


452  FIFTH  AVENUE 


161  BROADWAY 


AT  40TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  SINGER  BUILDING 

AND  AT  KNOX  AGENCIES  IN  OTHER  CITIES 
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Thomas  S.  Childs 

Incorporated 

275  High  Street,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Summer  Shoes  and  Hosiery  of  Quality  and 
Fashion   at   reduced    prices  this  month 


The  largest  variety  in  this  vicinity 


WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

Skinner's  Silks 
Skinner's  Satins 

Always  the  FIRST  Choice  of  American  Women 

FOR    SALE    AT    ALL    DRY    GOODS    STORES 
"Look  for  the  name  in  the  selvage." 


Mills:  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Stores:  NEW  YORK    -    CHICAGO    -    PHILADELPHIA    -    BOSTON 
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(One-quarter  actual  size) 

SMITH  PACKET  NO.  1 


SMITH  COLLEGE  FUND 

Can  We  "Clean  up" 

That  Four  Million  Dollars? 


Of  course  we  can !  Moreover  here's  a  chance  for  a  double 
"clean-up,"  and  this  time  you  get  an  equivalent. 

These  little  week-end  kits — two  of  them  for  a  single  dollar — 
are  going  to  prove  the  greatest  convenience  you  ever  owned. 
You  get  a  lot  for  your  dollar,  and  the  Fund  gets  a  lot  from 
that  dollar. 

Have  you  sent  in  your  card  for  these  packets?  Additional 
cards  to  give  to  your  friends  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Leake,  226  South  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

EVERY  DOLLAR  IS  DOING  DOUBLE  DUTY 


As  our  part  is  to  STAND  BY  SMITH,  we  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  the  above  announcement  from  one  already  sent  out  for 
the  Smith  Fund.  COLGATE  8b  CO. 
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"Never  Do  to  be  Without 
Jell-O" 

As  Tommy  finished  the  Jell-0  dessert 
at  dinner  mamma  remarked,  "That's  the 
last  of  the  Jell-0  in  the  house,"  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  kitchen  to  enter  an  order 
for  more. 

"Never  do  to  be  without  Jell-O,"  Tommy 
says. 

Good  idea,  too,  for  with  Jell-0  in  the 
house  you  have  something  to  rely  on  in 
time  of  emergency  and 
all  other  times. 

Any  woman  can  make 
a  dozen  or  more  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dishes  from 
each  of  the  six  flavors 
of  Jell-O,  which  are: 
Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry, 
Chocolate. 

Send  for  the  1920 
Jell-0  Book,  which  con- 
tains some  new  recipes 
for  popular  dishes. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE 

FOOD  COMPANY 

LeRoy.  N.Y.,  and 

Bridgeburg,   Ont. 
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